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SCOTTISH  ANECDOTE. 


OUT  OF  HIS  DEPTH. 

John,  the  pawky  "  man  "  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Aiken,  of  the  parish  of  Morton, 
had  a  strange  preacher  officiating  in 
what  he  called  his  "  poopit "  one  Sun- 
day. As  the  "man  "  thought  that  no 
minister  could  preach  like  his  master, 
he  was  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  substitute.  The  text  had  been  given 
out:,  and  the  minister  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  talking  at  his  sub- 
ject, and  beating  about  the  bush  with 
it,  when  an  old  woman,  who,  from  a 
"want"  of  hearing,  had  not  heard  the 
text,  applied  to  John  for  information  in 
these  terms — whispered  loudly  in  his 
ear— 

"  Whaur's  his  grund,  John,  whaur's 
his  grund  ?  " 

"  Grund  ! "  replied  John,  with  a 
look  of  contempt ;  "  he  has  nae  grund, 
woman — he's  sooming  ! " 

MEG  DODS  ON  DEATH. 

"  Ay,  and  is  it  even  sae  ?  "  said  Meg ; 
"and  has  the  puir  bairn  been  sae  soon 
removed  frae  this  fashious  warld?  Ay, 
ay,  we  matm  a'  gang  ae  gate — crack  it 
quart  stoups  and  geisened  barrels — 
leaky  quaighs  are  we  a',  and  canna 
keep  in  the  water  o'  life — Ohon  sirs  !  " 
f^St  Ronan's 


A  DOUBLY  HEINOUS  CRIME. 

Lord  Eskgrove  was  a  very  "wordy" 
judge.  Lord  Cock  burn  snys  he  heard 
him,  in  condemning  a  tailor  to  death 
for  murdering  a  soldier  by  stabbing  him, 
aggravate  the  oflfence  thus  : — "And  not 
only  did  you  murder  him,  whereby  lie 
was  berca-ved  of  his  life,  but  you  did 
thrust,  or  push,  or  pierce,  or  project, 
or  propel,  the  le-thal  weapon  through 
the  bellyband  of  his  regimental  breeches, 
which  were  His  Majesty's  ! b 


KING  WILLIAM  AND  THE 
"  THUMB  I  KINS." 

11 1  have  heard,"  said  King  William, 
to  Principal  Carstairs,  "  that  you  were 
tortured  with  something  they  call 
'  thumbikins  ; 1  pray  what  sort  of  instru- 
ment of  torture  is  it?" 

"  I  will  show  it  you,"  replied  Car- 
stairs,  "  the  next  time  I  have  the  honour 
to  wait  upon  your  Majesty." 

The  Principal  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  "I  must  try  them,"  said  tire 
King.  "I  must  put  in  my  thumbs  here 
—now,  Principal,  turn  the  screw.  Oh  ! 
not  so  gently — another  turn — another 
— stop  !  stop  !  no  more.  Another  turn, 
I'm  afraid ,  would  make  me  confess  airy- 
thing. " — Statistical  Account, 
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GOOD  OMKNS. 

West  wind  to  the  bairn 
When  ga'an  for  its  name ; 

And  rain  to  the  corpse 
Carried  to  its  lang  hame, 

A  benny  blue  sky 

To  welcome  the  bride, 

As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk 
Wi'  the  sun  on  her  side. 


CHALMERS'  PUNCTUALITY. 

The  punctuality  which  reigned  over 
the  domestic  regulations  of  Dr  Chalmers 
was  sometimes  not  a  little  inconvenient 
to  his  guests.  His  aunt,  while  living  in 
the  house,  appearing  one  morning  too 
lale  for  breakfast,  and  well  knowing 
what  awaited  her  if  she  did  not  "  take 
the  first  word  o'  fly  ting,"  thus  diverted 
the  expected  storm 

"  Oh !  Mr  Chalmers,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  "  I  had  such 
a  strange  dream  last  night;  I  dreamt 
that  you  were  dead/' 

"Indeed,  aunt,"  said  the  Doctor, 
quite  arrested  by  an  announcement 
which  bore  so  directly  on  his  own 
future  history. 

"  And  I  dreamt,"  she  continued, 
"that  the  funeral  day  was  named,  and 
the  funeral  hour  was  fixed,  and  the 
funeral  cards  were  written  ;  and  the  day 
came,  and  the  folk  came,  and  the  hour 
came ;  but  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Wliy,  the  clock  had  scarce  done  chap- 
ping" twelve,  which  was  the  hour  named 
in  the  cards,  when  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard  within  the  coffin,  and  a 
voice,  gey  peremptory  and  ill-pleased 
like,  came  out  of  it,  saying, 

11  'Twelve's  chappit,  and  ye're  no 

The  Doctor  was  too  fond  of  a  joke 
not  to  relish  this  one;  and,  in  the  hearty 
laugh  which  followed,  the  ingenious 
culprit  escaped.-  -Rfi\  Dr  Hanaa, 


A  CURE  FOR  CHIN-COUGH. 

Formerly  in  Scotland  a  person  who 
rode  a  pyat  or  pie- bald  horse  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  supei- 
natural  power  to  cure  the  chin-cough. 
I  recollect  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  who 
rode  a  horse  of  this  description,  told 
me,  that  he  used  to  be  pursued  by 
people  running  after  him  out  of  every 
village  and  hamlet  through  which  he 
passed,  bawling,  "Man  wi'  the  pyatie 
horse,  what's  gudc  for  the  kink-host?" 
"I3ut,"~he  added,  "I  ay  gied  them  a 
prescription  that  I  was  sure  would  do 
them  nae  harm.  I  bad  them  gie  the 
bairn  plenty  o'  sugar-candy." — Jamie- 
son. 

DRUM  LAN  RIG  CASTLE. 

This  magnificent  edifice  took  ten 
years  in  building,  and  was  not  finished 
till  16S9,  the  year  after  the  Revolution, 
Tradition  relates  that  William,  third 
earl  and  first  duke  of  Quecnsbeny, 
expended  upon  it  such  enormous  sums 
of  money,  and  during  the  only  night 
that  he  ever  passed  within  its  walls,  was 
so  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  obtain 
medical  advice,  to  relieve  him  from  a 
temporary  fit  of  illness,  that  he  aban- 
doned it  in  disgust,  and  afterwards  fold- 
ing up  the  artificers'  bills  for  erecting  it 
into  a  sealed  parcel,  wrote  upon  the 
latter,  "  The  dcil  pick  out  his  een  that 
looks  herein."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  scaled  packet,  with 
the  terrible  malison  superscribed  there- 
on, ever  was  opened  by  some  daring 
descendant, — and,  if  so,  whether  any 
particularly  remarkable  consequences 
resulted. 


A  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

A  rather  mean  and  parsimonious 
old  lady  called  one  day  upon  David 
Preghorn,    a    well-known  Glasgow 
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fishmonger,  saying,  "  Weel,  Maister 
pre(Thorn,  how  are  ye  selling  your 
felf  salmon  the  noo?" 

David,  being  rather  in  a  cross 
humour,  replied,  11  When  we  catch 
ony  half  salmon,  mem,  we'll  let  ye 
ken!" 


WONDERFUL  CURES. 

1562.  At  this  time  divers  great 
and  uncommon  cures  having  been  per- 
formed by  Robert  Henderson,  a  surgeon, 
by  order  of  the  Council,  viz.,  on  a  per- 
son whose  hands  were  cut  off,  a  man 
and  woman  run  through  their  bodies 
with  swords  by  the  French,  and  a 
woman  (said  to  have  been  worried) 
after  she  was  buried,  and  lyen  two 
days  in  the  grave  ;  for  which  extraor- 
dinary performances  the  Council  ordered 
him  the  sum  of  twenty  merits,  Scottish 
money,  — Mailiaud. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  BA1.GARVIE, 

It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when 
King  James  v.  did  live  at  Falkland, 
this  gentleman  did  wait  upon  the  king 
there,  at  a  certain  time,  with  thirty  of 
his  sons,  all  begotten  of  Mi  own  body, 
who  rode  on  horses  with  him.  The 
king  was  well  pleased  to  see  such  hand- 
some and  comely  men,  and  said  he 
would  take  care  to  employ  them  in  his 
service ;  but  it  was  observed,  that  in  a 
very  few  years  thereafter,  they  died  all 

of  them,—  sm&Mt 


FOLLOWERS. 

Tradition  tells  of  an  old  minister  in 
our  own  country,  not  of  the  brightest 
parts  it  may  be  supposed,  who,  in  dis- 
coursing from  some  text  in  which  the 
w0vd  »  follow  "  occurred,  informed  Ins 


audience  that  he  would  speak  of  four 
different  kinds  of  followers. 

"First,"  said  he,  "my friends,  there 
are  followers  ahint ;  secondly,  there 
are  followers  afore  ;  thirdly,  there  are 
followers  cheek ie  for  chow,  and  sidic 
by  sidie  ;  and  last  o'  a',  there  are  fol- 
lowers that  stand  stane-still." — Jatnie* 
son. 


A  STRANGE  TENURE* 

Sir  Henry  Munro  of  Foulis  holds  a 
forest  from  the  Crown  by  a  very  whim- 
sical tenure  —  that  of  delivering  a 
snowball  on  any  day  of  the  year  that 
it  is  demanded  j  and  he  seems  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  forfeiting  his  right  by 
failure  of  the  quit-rent,  for  snow  lies  in 
form  of  a  glacier  in  the  chasms  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
throughout  the  year. — Pennant, 


A  HINT  TO  CANDIDATES. 

I  must  say  that  I  prefer  our  own 
quiet,  canny  Scotch  way  at  Irvine. 
Well  do  I  remember,  for  it  happened 
in  the  year  that  I  was  licensed,  that  the 
town  council,  the  Lord  Eglinton  that 
was  shot  being  then  Provost,  took  in 
the  late  Thomas  Bowet  to  be  a  coun^ 
cillor,  and  Thomas  not  being  versed  in 
election  matters,  yet  minding  to  please 
his  Lordship,  for,  like  the  rest  of  the 
council,  he  had  always  a  proper  vener- 
ation for  those  in  power  ;  he,  as  I  was 
saying,  consulted  Joseph  Boyd  the 
weaver,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Guild, 
as  to  the  way  of  voting ;  whereupon 
Joseph,  who  was  a  discreet  man,  sai^ 
to  him,  "Ye  '11  just  say  as  I  say,  anCii 
I  '11  say  what  BauTie  Shaw  says,  for  he 
will  do  what  my  lord  bids  him,"  which 
was  as  peaceful  a  way  of  sending  up  a 
member  to  parliament  as  could  well  be 
devised:  — 
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THE  SHENIERD  ON  SMALL  WAISTS. 

Shepherd. — I  alloo  that  lassies  should 
aye  be  something  sonsie. 

North. — So  with  waists.  Women 
are  not  wasps. 

Shepherd. — I'm  no  just  quite  sae 
sure  about  that,  sir;  but  I  agree  wi' 
you  in  dislikin'  the  wasp-waist.  You 
wunner  what  they  do  wi'  their  vittals. 
They  canna  be  healthy — and  you'll 
generally  observe,  that  sic-like  hae  gey 
yellow  faces,  as  if  something  were 
wrang  wi'  their  stamach.  There  should 
be  moderation  in  a'  things.  A  waist  *s 
for  putt  in'  your  arm  round,  and  no  for 
spannin'  wi*  your  hauns,  except  it  be 
some  fairy  o*  a  creatur  that 's  no  made 
to  be  married,  but  just  to  wunner  at, 
and  aiblins  admire,  as  you  wud  a 
bonny  she-dwarf  at  a  show.  There 
should  aye  be  some  tear  and  wear 
about  a  lassie  that 's  meant  for  do- 
mestic life. — Noctes  Ambrosianm. 


A  FRIENDLY  CRITICISM. 

Old  John  Cameron  was  leader  of  a 
small  quadrille  band  in  Edinburgh,  the 
performances  of  which  were  certainly 
not  the  very  finest.  Being  disappointed 
on  one  occasion  of  an  engagement  at  a 
particular  ball,  he  described  his  more 
fortunate  but  equally  able  brethren  in 
the  following  terms : — " There's  Geordie 
Mehstrie,  he  plays  rough,  like  a  man 
sharping  knives  wi'  yellow  sand.  Then 
there's  Jamie  Corri,  his  playin's  like 
the  chappin  o*  mince-collops — sic  short 
bows  he  taks.  And  then  there's  Donald 
Munro,  his  bass  is  like  wind  i'  the  lum, 
or  a  toom  cart  gaun  down  Black  friars' 
Wynd!" 

GETTING  THE  BEVERAGE, 

When  a  young  girl  gets  any  piece  of 
new  dress,  she  slily  shows  it  to  her  Jo, 
who  gives  her  a  kiss,  which  is  taking 


the  beverage  of  the  article  in  question. 
And  when  he  gets  anything,  they  kiss 
again,  which  is  giving  the  beverage. 
The  bridegroom  takes  the  beverage  of 
his  bride  by  kissing  her  the  instant  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  over;  but  if  any 
other  person  be  so  nimble  as  to  have  a 
kiss  before  him,  that  person  gets  the 
beverage.  — lilactaggart. 


THE  TAFFTT  HUN. 

"  Weel  she  lo  'ed  a  Hawick  gill, 
And  leugh  to  see  a  Tappit  Hen." 

The  Tappit  Hen  contained  three 
quarts  of  ciarct. 

"  I  have  seen  one  of  these  formidable 
stoups  at  Provost  Haswell's,  at  Jed- 
burgh, in  the  days  of  yore.  It  was  a 
pewter  measure,  the  claret  being  in 
ancient  days  served  from  the  tap,  and 
had  the  figure  of  a  hen  upon  the  lid. 
In  later  times,  the  name  was  given  to 
a  glass  bottle  of  the  same  dimensions. 
These  are  rare  apparitions  among  the 
degenerate  topers  of  modern  days."--- 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  PAIR  OF  BULLS. 

Two  operatives  in  one  of  the  Border 
towns  were  heard  disputing  about  a  new 
cemetery,  beside  the  elegant  railing  of 
which  they  were  standing. 

One  of  them,  evidently  disliking  the 
continental  fashion  in  which  it  was  be- 
ing  laid  out,  said  in  disgust,  "I'd  rather 
dee  than  be  buried  in  sic  a  place  !" 

"Weel,  it's  the  verra  reverse  wi* 
me,"  said  the  other,  "for  I'll  be 
buried  naewhere  else,  if  I 'm  spared," 


CHECKING  THE  TAILOR. 

I  shall  give  you  a  notable  instance  of 
precaution  used  by  some  of  the  people 
against  the  tailor's  purloining. 
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This  is  to  buy  everything  that  goes 
to  the  making  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  even 
to  the  stay-tape  and  thread  ;  and  when 
they  are  to  be  delivered  out,  they  are, 
all  together,  weighed  before  the  tailor's 
face.  °  And  when  he  brings  home  (he 
suit,  it  is  again  put  into  the  scale,  with 
the  shreds  of  every  sort,  and  it  k  ex- 
pected the  whole  shall  answer  the 
original  weight.—  Burt. 


THE  SINCLAIRS  AND  FLO  DDK  N. 

No  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sinclair, 
either  in  Conisbay  or  throughout  Caith- 
ness, will  put  on  green  apparel  or  think 
of  crossing  the  Ord  upon  a  Monday. 
They  were  dressed  in  green,  and  they 
crossed  the  Ord  upon  a  Monday,  on 
their  way  to  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
where  they  fought  and  fell  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  almost  without  leaving 
a  representative  of  the  name  behind 
them.  The  day  and  the  dress  are 
accordingly  regarded  as  inauspicious. — 
Stat.  Account. 


"  another  for  hector," 

In  the  battle  of  Inverkeithing,  between 
the  Royal: sts  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  five 
hundred  or  the  followers  of  the  Laird  of 
Maclean  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  seven  brothers 
of  the  clan  sacrificed  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  leader,  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
lean. Being  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  he  was  supported  and  covered 
from  their  attacks  by  these  intrepid 
Wen  ;  and  as  one  brother  fell,  another 
came  up  in  succession  to  cover  him, 
crying  "Another  for  Hector!"  This 
phrase  has  continued  ever  since  as  a 
proverb  or  watch -word  when  a  man 
encounters  any  sudden  danger  that  re- 
quires instant  succour. — Stewart. 


GRAVE  WIT. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  King's  High 
Commissioner  to  Parliament  in  Scot- 
land, died  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
1 714.  Being  observed  to  smile  when 
on  his  death-bed,  he  was  asked  by  Lord 
Binning  what  he  was  laughing  at.  He 
answered,  "I  am  diverted  to  think 
what  a  disappointment  the  worms  will 
meet  with  when  they  bore  through  my 
thick  coffin,  expecting  to  find  a  good 
meal,  and  get  nothing  but  the  bones  1  * 


CHARLES  II.  STATUE. 

In  1685,  the  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh having  got  executed  a  superior 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  had  it 
erected  in  Parliament  Square  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  would 
probably  have  bothered  the  brains  of 
these  learned  burghers,  or  city  wise- 
acres, to  have  been  called  on  to  state 
for  what  good  deeds  they  awarded  this 
honour. — Anderson* 


PROVOST  AND  POLICEMAN. 

On  Saturday  last  (May  1 835),  the 
then  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  was 
seen,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  talking 
to  a  man,  who,  from  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, seemed  to  be  a  chimney- 
sweeper. The  Provost  and  the  sweep 
appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  on  some 
interesting  subject,  and  were  seen  de- 
scribing with  the  point  of  an  old  nail 
the  inclinations  and  curvatures  of  cer- 
tain "vents"  or  flues  which  might  be 
swept  by  means  of  the  newly  invented 
machine  which  was  to  supersede  the 
"climbing  boys,"  as  the  unlucky  ur- 
chins who  had  to  ascend  the  chimneys 
were  called.  A  crowd  very  soon  col- 
lected round  the  Provost  and  the  sweep, 
wondering,  no  doubt,  what  the  one  had 
to  do  with  the  other.    But  so  intent 
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was  his  Lordship  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  that  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  any  person  being  present 
save  the  man  with  whom  he  was  talking, 
until  a  policeman  came  forward,  and  in 
the  true  Celtic  twang  rudely  ordered 
his  Lordship  to  "  dismiss." 

"What!"  said  the  Provost,  sur- 
prised, "do  you  know  to  whom  you 
speak  ?" 

"No,  she'll  did  not,"  answered 
Donald,  "  neither  did  she'll  care.  Her 
orders  was  not  to  let  peoples  stand 
upon  ta  plainstane  cause)7,  causing  a 
crowd,  and  if  she  wadna  gang  awa,  she 
wad  put  ta  offish  upon  her." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  arc  talking 
to  the  Lord  Provost  ?  "  said  a  gentleman 
present;  "you  ought  to  be  more  re- 
spectful to  his  Lordship." 

"Let  her  pe  ta  Lord  Provish," 
retorted  the  doughty  preserver  of  the 
peace,  "or  ta  Lord  Justice  Peace 
Court  hersel,  she  did  not  care  one  pinch 
o'  snish  !  but  if  she  will  not  dismiss,  her 
order  will  pe  tat  ta  put  ta  offish  upon 
her  shust  in  a  minute." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Provost 
good-naturedly  yielded  to  a  law  of  his 
own  sanctioning,  and  walked  off,  glad, 
no  doubt,  to  find  that  the  police  estab- 
lishment was  filled  with  such  uncom- 
promising and  faithful  servants. 


THE  PROBATIONER. 

Finding  myself  rather  in  a  dwining 
slate  on  the  Friday,  with  the  advice  of 
Mrs  Bahvhidder,  who  was  counted  very 
skilly  in  sic  matters,  and  wi'  the  consent 
o'  the  session,  I  determined  to  hire  a 
probationer  for  the  Sunday,  sac  I  sent 
in  word  to  Bail  lie  Watt,  the  wabster  in 
Paisley,  to  make  sure  of  one  for  that 
day.  Next  clay's  carrier  brought  word 
that  he  had  gotten  the  only  one  that  was 
not  engaged  ;  he  wasna  very  first-rate, 
he  said,  but  I  didna  think  much  about 
that,  as  I  wasna  a  yery  great  hand  at 


the  preaching  mysel' ;  but  ye'll  hear 
hoo  it  turnt  out. 

The  young  birky  cam  according  to 
appointment ;  lie  was  rather  little,,  and 
had  a  happityleg;  however,  that  wasna 
noticed  when  he  got  into  the  poopit. 
He  made  anc  or  twa  blunders  in  reading 
the  psalms,  but  this  could  be  forgi'en 
in  sic  a  young  beginner  ;  but  in  the 
prayer  he  gaed  far'by  the  straught,  for 
in  praying  for  twa  lads  to  be  hanged  at 
Ayr,  he  worded  it  in  this  manner :  "  We 
pray  for  the  two  unfortunate  men  under 
sentence  of  death,  the  king  and  the 
minister  of  this  parish,"  to  the  no  little 
amazement  of  the  congregation.  A  bit 
farther  on  he  prayed,  "Lord,  darken 
our  lightened  imaginations."  I  was  so 
angry  at  the  chap  that  I  maist  wished 
him  to  be  taen  at  his  word,  in  so  far  as 
regard  it  lumscF  ;  but  this  wasna  it  a', 
for  when  the  bit  body  cam  into  the 
vestry,  he  said  to  me,  fishing  for  a  com* 
pliinent,  aiblins,  "  Ye  wad  notice  1  was 
a  wee  hoarse  the  day."  "Wee  horse  !" 
says  I,  hardly  able  to  keep  my  temper; 
"  na,  na,  my  man,  I  didna  think  ye  was 
a  wee  horse,  but  I  thocht  ye  was  a  big 
ass!"  The  chiel  was  perfectly  dumb- 
foundered,  and  Matthew  Stcenson,  the 
elder,  remark  it,  that  it  was  the  cleverest 
observe  of  mine  he  had  heard  for  mony 
a  day  j  but  frae  that  day  to  this  I  hae 
never  meddlet  wi'  a  probationer  again. 
— Hutchison* 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  LADIES, 

The  following  item  is  extracted  from 
an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret, 
about  the  year  1288  : — 

"It  is  stated  and  ordainit  that  during 
the  reine  of  hir  maist  blissit  Magestie, 
ilk  maiden  lad  ye  of  baith  highe  and 
lowc  cstait  shall  hae  libcrtie  to  bespeak 
ye  man  she  likes  ;  albeit,  gif  he  refuses 
to  tak  hir  till  be  his  wyf,  he  sail  be 
mulctit  in  ye  sumc  of  ane  hundredth 
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puiidis  or  less,  as  his  cstait  mai  he,  ex- 
cept and  alwais  gif  he  can  mak  it 
appear  that  he  is  betrothit  to  ane  ither 
^roman,  then  he  shall  be  free." 


A  BLUEGOWN  WEDDING, 

On  the  23d  of  October  1749,  the 

noted  Bluegown,   ■  Hamilton,  a 

bachelor,  aged  about  So,  was  married 
in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  to  Jean 
Lindsay,  aged  about  20,  a  bluegown's 
daughter.  This  man  is  one  of  the  most 
deformed  creatures,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  and  is  well  known  all  over 
Britain,  having  for  a  long  time  been 
carried  about  on  an  ass  as  an  object  of 
charity.  He  is  so  bowed  together  that 
his  breast  lies  between  his  ancles  ;  his 
knees  on  each  side  are  higher  than  his 
back  ;  and  almost  every  member  of  his 
body  is  distorted. — Scots  Magazine. 


JEALOUSY  BETWEEN  EDINBURGH 
AND  LEITII. 

In  1485,  it  was  ordained,  that  no 
merchant  of  Edinburgh  presume  to  take 
into  partnership  an  inhabitant  of  Leiih, 
under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  to 
the  church,  and  of  being  deprived  of 
his  freedom  of  the  city  for  a  year. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  considered 
sufficient,  it  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
acted, that  none  of  the  revenues  of 
Edinburgh  should  be  let  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Leith,  nor  should  any  of  the 
Edinburgh  farmers  take  an  inhabitant 
of  Leith  as  a  partner,  or  even  employ 
him  as  a  servant  relative  to  that  busi- 
ness.— Kincaid. 


SCOTTISH  BY-NAMES. 

u  And  what's  Ins  name,  pray?" 

4<  Gabriel," 

"But  Gabriel  what?" 


<(0h,  Lord  kens  that;  we  ditina 
mind  folk's  after-names  muckle  here, 
they  run  sac  muckle  into  clans." 

M  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  an  old  shepherd, 
rising,  and  speaking  very  slow,  "the 
folks  hereabout  are  a'  Armstrongs  and 
Elliots  and  sic-like — twa  or  three  given 
names — -and  so,  for  distinction's  sake, 
the  lairds  and  farmers  have  the  names 
of  their  places  that  they  live  at — as  for 
example,  Tarn  o'  Todshaw,  Will  o'  the 
Flat,  IIobbie  o'  Sorbielrees,  and  our 
good  master  here,  o'  the  Charlies- 
hope. — Aweel,  sir,  and  then  the  in- 
ferior sort  o'  people,  ye '11  observe,  are 
kend  by  sorts  o'  by-names,  some  o' 
ihem,  as  Glaiket  Christie,  and  the 
Deuke's  Davie,  or  maybe,  like  this  lad 
Gabriel,  by  his  employment ;  as,  for 
example,  Tod  Gabbie,  or  Hunter  Gab- 
bic.  He's  no  been  lang  here,  sir,  and 
I  dinna  think  anybody  kens  him  by  ony 
ither  name." — Guy  Mannering. 


JANET  ALLAN,  &  10$. 

1788,  January  1. — Died  at  Kilmar- 
nock, in  her  105th  year,  Janet  Allan, 
being  born  on  that  day  John  Nisbet 
suffered  death  at  the;  cross  of  Kilmar- 
nock, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  About 
four  years  ago  her  sight  returned  in  a 
great  measure,  after  it  was  long  dimmed 
by  reason  of  age.  She  went  to  kirk 
and  market  within  a  few  days  of  her 
death,  and  retained  her  senses  to  the 
1  a  £  t .  — Scots  M ngazine. 


THE  FAMINE,  1694-1700. 

Meal  was  so  scarce  that  many  could 
not  get  it.  It  was  not  then  with  many, 
Where  will  we  get  silver?  but,  Where 
will  we  get  meal  for  silver?  I  have 
seen  when  meal  was  all  sold  in  markets, 
women  clapping  their  hands,  and  tear- 
ing the  clothes  off  their  heads,  crying, 
How  shall  we  go  home  and  see  our 
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children  die  in  hunger?  they  have  got 
no  meat  these  two  days,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  give  them. 

Through  the  long  continuance  of 
these  manifold  judgments,  deaths  and 
burials  were  so  many  and  common,  that 
the  living  were  wearied  in  the  burying 
of  the  dead.  I  have  seen  corpses  drawn 
in  sleds  ;  many  neither  got  coffin  nor 
winding-sheet.  I  was  one  of  four  who 
carried  the  corpse  of  a  young  woman  a 
mile  of  way  ;  and  when  we  came  to  the 
grave  an  honest  man  came  and  said  : 
You  must  go  and  help  me  to  bury  my 
son,  he  is  lain  these  two  days,  otherwise 
J  will  be  obliged  to  bury  him  in  my 
own  yard.  We  went,  and  there  were 
eight  of  us  had  two  miles  to  carry  the 
corpse  of  that  young  man,  many  neigh- 
bours looking  on  us,  but  none  to  help 
us.  I  was  credibly  informed,  that  in 
the  north,  two  sisters  on  a  Monday 
morning  were  found  carrying  the  corpse 
of  their  brother  on  a  barrow  with  bear- 
ing ropes,  resting  themselves  many 
times,  and  none  offering  to  help  them. 
.  .  .  Many  had  cleanness  of  teeth 
in  our  cities,  and  want  of  bread  in  our 
borders  ;  and  to  some  the  staff  of  life 
was  so  utterly  broken — which  makes 
complete  (limine — that  they  did  eat, 
and  were  neither  satisfied  nor  nour- 
ished ;  and  some  of  them  said  to  me, 
that  they  could  mind  nothing  but  meat, 
and  were  nothing  bettered  by  it  ;  and 
that  they  were  utterly  unconcerned 
about  their  souls,  whether  they  went 
to  heaven  or  hell.  The  nearer  and 
sorer  these  plagues  seized,  the  sadder 
were  their  effects,  that  took  away  all 
natural  and  rclauve  affection,  so  that 
husbands  had  no  sympathy  with  their 
wives,  nor  wives  with  their  husbands, 
parents  with  their  children,  nor  chil- 
dren with  their  parents.  These  and 
other  things  have  made  me  to  doubt  if 
ever  any  of  Adam's  race  were  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition,  their  bodies  and 
spirits  more  low,  than  many  were  in 
these  years.—  Daniel  CargitL 


CLEANING  THE  KIRN. 

"  But  do  you  not  clean  the  churn 
before  you  put  in  the  cream?" 

"Na,  na,"  returned  Mrs  MacClarty, 
"  that  wad  no'  be  canny,  ye  ken.  Nae- 
body  hereabouts  would  clean  their  kirn 
for  ony  consideration.  J  never  heard 
o1  sic  a  thing  i' my  life.  .  .  I  ne'er 
kend  gude  come  o'  new  gaits  a'  my 
days.  There  was  Tibby  Bell  at  the 
head  o'  the  glen,  she  fell  to  cleaning 
her  kirn  ae  day,  and  the  very  first  ki ril- 
ing after,  her  butter  was  burstet,  and 
gude  for  naething.  Twa  or  three  hairs 
are  better  than  the  blink  o'  an  ill  ee." — 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie, 


RED  COCK-CRAWING. 

"Red  Cock-erawing "  was  a  term 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  to  designate 
fire-raising. 

11  Weel,  there's  Ane  abune  a'— but 
we'll  see  if  the  red  cock  craw  not  in  his 
bonnie  barn-yard  ae  morning  before  day 
dawning." 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  Man- 
nering  to  Sampson  in  an  undertone. 

"  Fire-raising,"  answered  the  laconic 
dominie. — Guy  Mannering, 


THE  LEAD  KRASH. 

Fowls  of  any  kind  will  not  live  many 
days  at  Leadhills,  They  pick  up  ar- 
senical particles  with  their  food,  which 
soon  kills  them.  Horses,  cows,  dogs, 
cats,  are  liable  to  the  lead  brash.  A 
cat,  when  seized  with  that  distemper, 
springs  like  lightning  through  every 
corner  of  the  house,  falls  into  convul- 
sions, and  dies.  A  dog  falls  into  strong 
convulsions  also,  but  occasionally  re- 
covers. A  cow  grows  perfectly  mad 
in  an  instant,  and  must  be  immediately 
killed.  Fortunately  this  distemper  does 
not  affect  the  human  species. — Stat,  Acc, 
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LAMMER-WINE. 

This  imaginary  liquor  (Amber  wine) 
was  esteemed  a  sort  of  elixir  of  immor- 
tality, and  its  virtues  are  celebrated  in 
the  following  infallible  recipe  : — 
"  Drink  ae  coup  o'  the  lammer-wine, 

An'  the  tear  is  nae  mair  in  your  e'e  ; 
An'  drink  twae  coups  o'  tht  lammer- 
wine, 

Nae  dule  nor  pine  ye'll  dree. 
An1  drink  three  coups  o'  the  lammer- 
wiuc, 

Your  mortal  life's  awa'. 
An'  drink  four  coups  o'  the  lammer- 
wine, 

Ve'll  turn  a  fairy  sma'. 
An'  drink  five  coups  o'  the  lammer-wine, 

0'  joys  ye've  rowth  an*  wale. 
An'  drink  sax  coups  o'  the  lammer-wine, 

Ye'll  ring  ower  hill  and  dale. 
An'  drink  seven  coups  o'  the  lammer- 
wine, 

Ye  may  dance  on  the  milky  way. 
An'  drink  aught  coups  o'  the  lammer- 
wine, 

Ye  may  ride  on  the  fire-flaught  blae. 
An'  drink  nine  coups  o'  the  lammer- 
wine, 

Your  end-day  ye'll  never  see  ; 
An'  the  nicht  is  gane,  an'  the  day  has 
come 

Will  never  set  to  thee." 

Mertnaidm  of  Clyde. 


LIP  AND  LEGGIN. 

To  Lip  and  Leggin,  is  a  phrase  used 
in  Fifcshtre  relating  to  drink  in  a  cup  or 
vessel.  The  person  to  whom  the  drink 
is  offered  holds  the  vessel  obliquely,  so 
as  to  try  whether  the  liquid  it  contains 
will  at  the  same  time  touch  the  "leggin," 
or  angle  at  the  bottom,  and  reach  the 
"lip*  or  rim.  If  it  does  not,  he  re- 
fuses to  rejeive  it,  saying,  "There's  no 
a  drink  there  ;  it'll  no  lip  and  leggin." 
—  Madaxpa  ri. 


MEG  DODS  AND  HER  LODGER. 

"  I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart, 
Nelly — if  you  and  me  can  gree — for  it 
is  for  ane  of  the  best  of  painters.  Your 
fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie  their 
lugs  to  look  at  what  he  has  been  doing 
— he  gets  gowd  in  goupins,  for  three 
downright  skarts  and  three  cross  ancs— 
and  he  is  no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like 
Dick  Tin  to,  that  had  nae  sooner  my 
good  five-and-twenty  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  than  he  gaed  to  birl  it  awa  at 
their  bonny  hotel  yonder,  but  a  decent 
quiet  lad,  that  kens  when  he  is  wee!  aff, 
and  bides  still  at  the  auld  howff — And 
what  for  no  ? — Tell  them  all  this,  and 
hear  what  they  will  say  till ' t-" 

"  Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that 
already,  without  stirring  my  shanks  for 
the  matter,"  answered  Nelly  Trotter; 
11  they  will  e'en  say  that  ye  are  an  auld 
fule,  and  me  anithcr,  that  may  hae  some 
judgment  in  cock-bree  or  in  scnte-rum- 
ples,  but  maunna  fash  our  beards  about 
onything  else." 

"Wad  they  say  sae,  the  frontless 
villains?  and  me  been  a  housekeeper 
this  thirty  year  !"  exclaimed  Meg  ;  '*  I 
wadna  hae  them  sae  it  to  my  face  !  But 
I  am  no  speaking  without  warrant — for 
what  an  I  had  spoken  to  the  minister, 
lass,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loose 
scarts  of  paper  that  Maister  Tirl  leaves 
fleeing  about  his  room?  and  what  an  he 
had  said  he  had  kend  Lord  Bid  more  gie 
five  guineas  for  the  waur  on't?  and  a' 
the  warld  kens  he  was  lang  tutor  in  the 
Bidmore  family." 

<(  Troth,"  answered  her  gossip,  "  I 
doubt  if  I  was  to  tell  a'  this  they  would 
hardly  believe  me,  mistress  ;  for  there 
are  sae  mony  judges  amang  them,  and 
they  think  sae  muckle  of  themselves, 
and  sae  little  of  other  folk,  that  unless 
ye  were  to  send  down  the  bit  picture,  I 
am  no  thinking  they  will  believe  a  word 
that  1  can  tell  them." 

"  No  believe  what  an  honest  woman 
says,  let  abee  to  say  twa  o'  them  I "  ex- 
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claimed  Meg;  u  Oh  the  unbelieving 
generation  ! — Wcel,  Nelly,  since  my 
back  is  up,  ye  sail  tak  clown  the  picture, 
or  sketching,  or  whatever  it  is  (though 
I  thought  sketchers  were  aye  made  of 
airn),  and  shame  them  wi'  it,  the  con- 
ceited crew  that  they  are.  But  see  and 
bring't  back  wi'  ye  again,  Nelly,  for  it's 
a  thing  of  value  ;  and  trustna  it  out  o' 
your  hand,  that  I  charge  you,  for  I 
lippen  no  inuckle  to  their  honesty. 
And,  Nelly,  ye  may  tell  them  he  has 
an  illustrated  poem— illustrated—  mind 
the  word,  Nelly,  that  is  to  be  stuck  as 
fou  o*  the  like  o'  that,  as  ever  turkey 
was  larded  wi'  dabs  o'  bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  herald  betwixt 
two  hostile  countries,  honest  Nelly 
switched  her  little  fish-cart  downwards 
to  St  Ronan's  Well.-— St  Rouau's  Well. 


THE  MILL-REEK. 

The  miners  and  smelters  of  Lead- 
hills  and  Wanlockhcad  arc  subject,  as 
in  other  places,  to  the  lead  distemper, 
or  mill- reek,  as  it  is  called.  It  1) rings 
on  palsies,  and  sometimes  madness, 
terminating  in  dcatli  in  about  ten  days. 
■ — Pennant. 


ORDEAL  OF  J<1RE  AMD  WATER. 

This  ancient  method  of  purgation  was 
by  trial  two  ways,  one  by  water,  the 
other  by  fire.  The  former  was  cither 
in  hot  or  cold  water.  If  in  cold,  the 
parties  were  adjudged  innocent,  if  their 
bodies,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
did  float  on  the  water  :  if  in  hot  water, 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  person  accused 
were  put  bare  into  boiling  water.,  and, 
if  brought  forth  unhurt,  were  held  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  he  or  she  were 
charged  with.  Those  who  were  tried 
by  fire  ordeal  walked  barefooted  and 
blindfolded  over  nine  glowing  plough- 


shares ;  or  were  to  carry  in  their  hands 
burning  irons  usually  of  a  pound  weight, 
which  was  called  Simple  ordeal  ;  those 
of  two  pounds,  Double  ordeal,  and  they 
of  three  pounds,  Triple  ordeal  ;  and  il 
they  remained  unhurt  by  the  said  irons 
were  acquitted,  and  on  the  contrary 
condemned.  The  Fire  ordeal  was  for 
the  trial  of  Freemen  and  persons  of 
distinction  ;  and  that  by  Water  for  Bond- 
men and  rustics.  But  those  wicked  and 
deceitful  customs  are  long  since  abo- 
lished, to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the 
people. — Ala  it  la  u  d. 


LACONIC  EPITAPH. 

The  following  epitaph  was  copied 
from  a  stone  in  the  church -wall  of 
Dowallie,  Perthshire.  It  is  without 
date,  but  evidently  of  great  age  : — 

Here  lys 
James  Stewart 
He  sail  rys. 


A  SINGULAR  PROCESSION. 

Edinburgh,  Anno  1736,  July  10, — 
"  Yesterday  nine  wenches  of  the  town 
made  an  '  amende  honourable'  through 
the  several  streets  of  the  city,  the  hang- 
man attending  them,  and  drums  beating 
to  the  tune  of  *  Cuckolds-come-dig.' 
Seven  of  them  were  afterwards  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  They  were 
very  naked  and  meagre  beings,  and 
fools  into  the  bargain,  for  driving  a 
trade  which  afforded  neither  food  nor 
raiment," — Caledonian  Mercury, 


THE  WRAITH  OE  MONTROSE. 

After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
where  fell  the  last  hope  of  James  in  the 
Viscount  of  Dimdee,  the  ghost  of  that 
hero  is  said  to  have  appeared  about  day- 
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break  to  his  confidential  friend,  Lord 
Jtalcarres,  then  confined  in  Edinburgh 
Cast  I  e.  The  spectre,  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very  stead- 
fastly upon  the  Earl,  after  which  it 
moved  towards  the  mantelpiece,  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  in  a  leaning 
posture,  ptxtdl  then  walked  out  of  the 
chamber  without  uttering  one  word. 
Lord  Balcarres,  in  great  surprise,  though 
not  suspecting  that  which  he  saw  to  be 
an  apparition,  called  out  repeatedly  to 
his  friend  to  stop,  but  received  no 
answer,  and  subsequently  learned  that 
at  the  very  moment  this  shadow  stood 
before  hiin,  Dundee  had  breathed  1  lis 
last  near  the  field  of  Killiecrankic. — 
C.  IC  Skarpe. 


A  PATRIARCH. 

On  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of 
Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire,  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 11  Erected  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  Gray,  some  time  fanner  in 
Mill  of  Burns,  who  died  in  the  96th  year 
of  his  age,  having  had  thirty-two  legiti- 
mate children  by  two  wives." 


joiiNME  carnegie's  epitaph. 

Johnnie  Carnegie  lais  hecr, 
Desccndit  of  Adam  and  Eve, 

Gif  ony  can  gang  hiehcr, 
Ise  willing  gie  him  leve. 


HEALTHS  IN  SHETLAND, 

li  was  usual  about  ninety  years  ago, 
when  a  party  was  assembled  at  Johns- 
mass— a  festival  held  at  the  time  of  the 
littg  fishery — for  the  principal  person  of 
the  feast  to  address  1  us  comrades  after 
the  following  manner 

' '  Men  and  brethren,  lat  wis  raise  a 
helt.  Here's  first  ta  da  Glory  o'  God 
a*i  da  guid  o'  wir  ain  puir  sauls,  wir 


wordy  Iandmaister,  an  wir  lovm  meat- 
mithcr,  hclt  ta  man,  death  ta  fish,  and 
guid  growth  i'  da  grund." 

About  Lammas,  when  from  the 
length  of  the  nights,  and  the  rapidity 
of  die  tides,  lives  were  often  lost,  the 
convivial  sentiment  was,  M  licit  ta  man, 
death  ta  fish,  and  detriment  ta  no  man." 

But  when  the  natives  were  about  to 
quit  the  ling- fishery,  and  to  return  home 
(o  the  harvest,  the  toast  remembered 
in  the  cottager's  cups  was,  11  God  open 
the  mouth  of  the  gray-fish,  and  hand 
Wis  hand  about  da  corn." — Hibbert* 


TETER  PEEBLES'  PREJUDICE. 

"  Ow,  he  is  just  a  wud  harum-scarum 
creature,  that  wad  never  take  to  his 
studies  ;  daft,  sir,  clean  daft." 

"Deft!"  said  the  Justice;  "what 
d'ye  mean  by  deft — eh  ?  " 

"Just  Elfish,"  replied  Peter;  "  wowf 
—a  wee  bit  by  the  Kast-Nook  or  sae  ; 
it's  a  common  case — the  ae  half  of  the 
warld  thinks  the  tither  daft.  I  have 
met  with  folk  in  my  day  that  thought  I 
was  daft  mysell  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
think  our  Court  of  Session  clean  daft, 
that  have  had  the  great  cause  of  Peebles 
against  Plainstanes  before  them  for  this 
score  of  years,  and  have  never  been  able 
lo  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  yet." — 
Rcdgauullet, 


cultoquey's  litany. 

There  was  an  ancient  gentleman, 
Maxton  of  Cnltoqucy,  in  Perthshire,  who 
lived  in  the  midst  of  Campbells,  and 
whose  family,  as  might  be  expected, 
had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving its  possessions  entire.  He  had 
some  other  neighbours  of  the  names 
Hruminond,  Graham,  and  Murray, 
whose  qualities,  if  less  dangerous,  were 
not  more  agreeable.  The  whole  he 
anathematised  in  an  addition  to  tha 
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Litany,  which  he  used  to  repeat  every 
morning,  on  performing  his  toilette  at 
a  well  near  his  house — 

From  the  greed  of  the  Campbells, 
From  the  ire  of  the  Drummonds, 
From  the  pride  of  the  Grahams, 
From  the  wind  of  the  Murrays, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

None  of  the  individuals  concerned  took 
the  satire  in  ill  part  except  the  Murrays, 
whose  characteristic  is  the  most  oppro- 
brious,— wind,  in  Scottish  phraseology, 
signifying  a  propensity  to  vain  and 
foolish  bravado.  It  is  said  that  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  hearing  of  Cultoquey's 
Litany,  invited  the  old  humourist  to 
dinner,  and  desired  to  hear  from  his 
own  mouth  the  lines  which  had  made 
so  much  noise  over  the  country.  Cul- 
toquey  repeated  them,  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  bungling  ;  when  his  grace 
said,  half  in  good,  half  in  bad  humour, 
''Take  care,  Cultie,  for  the  future  to 
omit  my  name  in  your  morning  devo- 
tions, else  I  shall  certainly  crop  your 
ears  for  your  boldness," 

"  That's  wind,  my  lord  duke !"  quoth 
Cultoquey,  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
at  the  same  time  taking  off  his  glass. 

On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  of 
his  grace's  name  having  called  upon 
Mr  Maxton,  and  used  some  angry  ex- 
postulations on  the  manner  in  which  Ins 
clan  was  characterised,  Cultoquey  made 
no  answer,  other  than  bidding  his  ser- 
vant open  the  door,  and  let  out  the 
wind  of  the  Murrays  ! — R.  Chambers. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING  MISUNDER- 
STOOD. 

A  countryman,  going  into  the  Court 
of  Session,  took  notice  of  two  advo- 
cates at  the  bar,  who,  being  engaged 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  case  in  hand, 
wrangled  with  and  contradicted  each 
other  severely,  each  frequently,  how- 


ever, styling  his  opponent  "brother/' 
The  countryman  observed  to  a  by- 
stander that  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  brotherly  love  between  them. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "they're  only  bro- 
thers-in-law," 

"  I  suppose  they'll  be  married  on 
twa  sisters,  then,"  replied  he  ;  "  and  I 
think  it's  just  the  auld  story  ower  again 
— freens  gree  best  separate." 


THE  INCHCAPE  BELL. 

By  east  the  Isle  of  May,  twelve  miles 
from  all  land,  in  the  Germayne  Seas, 
lyes  a  great  hidden  rocke,  called  Inch- 
cape,  very  dangerous  for  navigators, 
because  it  is  overflowed  everie  tide.  It 
is  reported  in  old  times,  upon  the  said 
rocke  there  was  a  bell  fixed  upon  a  tree 
or  timber,  which  rang  continually,  being 
moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the 
saylors  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or 
clock  was  put  there,  and  maintained  by 
the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  and  being 
taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a  yeare 
thereafter  he  perished  upon  the  same 
rocke  with  ship  and  goods,  in  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God. — Moni- 
pennie. 


A  BRIDE'S  "  PROVIDING." 

We  have  the  authority  of  an  experi- 
enced matron  for  the  following  as  a 
complete  inventory  of  a  bride's  plenish- 
ing, according  to  old  Scottish  notions, 
and  which,  especially  in  the  country,  is 
often  still  regarded  as  indispensable  : — 

I.  A  chest  of  drawers,  "split  new," 
and  ordered  for  the  occasion, 

II.  Bed  and  table  linen,  or  naipric 
as  it  is  styled,  with  a  supply  of  blankets, 

in.  A  "set"  of  silver  tea  spoons, 
and,  in  some  districts, 
IV.  An  eight-day  clock. 
But.  the  sine  qjta  iron  of  all  was 
v.  A  Ladle  1  —Wilson. 
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THEATRICAL  CRITICISM* 

When  Edmund  Kean  paid  his  last 
visit  to  Ayr,  his  performance  of  Othello 
happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  a  shop.  A  butcher  who  was 
present  asked  very  gravely  whether  Mr 
Kean  spoke  all  he  said  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  if  he  learned  it  from  a  book  ? 
Being  told  how  the  thing  was,  he  ob- 
jected against  paying  to  hear  a  man 
repeat  what  every  person  who  could 
read  might  do  as  well  for  himself.  This 
objection  was  met  by  some  one  observing 
that  the  actor  M  did  not  only  recite  the 
play,  but  lie  delineated  the  various 
passions  which  belonged  to  the  char- 
acter." 

"Passions!"  exclaimed  the  butcher 
with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  "gang  to 
the  fishmarket  if  ye  want  to  see  folk 
in  a  passion  !  Tliat's  the  place  for 
passions  I " 


ANDREW  FAIRSERVICE  SPEAKS 
FOR  HIMSELF. 

11  It  disna  become  me  to  speak  to  the 
point  of  my  qualifications/'said  Andrew, 
looking  around  him  with  great  com- 
placency ;  "but  nae  doubt  I  should 
understand  my  trade  of  horticulture, 
seeing  I  was  bred  in  the  parish  of 
Dreepdaily,  where  they  raise  lang-kale 
under  glass,  and  force  the  early  nettles 
for  their  spring  kale.  And,  to  speak 
truth,  I  hae  been  flitting  every  term 
these  four-and-twenty  years  ;  but  when 
the  time  comes  there's  aye  something  to 
saw  that  I  would  like  to  see  sawn — or 
something  to  maw  that  I  would  like  to 
see  mawn— or  something  to  ripe  that  I 
would  like  to  see  ripen — and  sae  I  e'en 
daikeron  \vi'  the  family  frae  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  And  I  wad  say  for  cer- 
tain, that  1  am  gaun  to  quit  at  Candle- 
mas, only  I  was  just  as  positive  on  it 
twenty  years  syne,  and  I  find  my  sell 


still  turning  up  the  mouls  here,  for  a' 
that.  Forbye  that,  to  tell  your  honour 
the  evendown  truth,  there's  nae  better 
place  ever  offered  to  Andrew.  But  if 
your  honour  wad  wush  me  to  ony  place 
where  I  could  hear  pure  doctrine,  and 
hae  a  free  cow's  grass,  and  a  cot,  and  a 
yard,  and  mair  than  ten  punds  of  annual 
fee,  and  where  there's  nae  leddy  about 
the  town  to  count  the  apples,  I'se  hold 
mysell  muckle  indebted  t'ye." 

"Bravo,  Andrew!  I  perceive  you'll 
lose  no  preferment  for  want  of  asking 
patronage." 

"  I  canna  see  what  for  I  should," 
replied  Andrew  ;  "it's  no  a  generation 
to  wait  till  ane's  worth's  discovered,  I 
trow." — Rob  Roy\ 


A  CAUTIOUS  COMPLIMENT. 

In  ancient  times  the  tenants  of  Lord 
Bread al bane  having  applied  to  him  for 
a  reduction  of  rent,  had  occasion  to 
dine  together,  before  their  landlord  and 
chief  had  sent  his  reply.  When  they 
proposed  his  health,  therefore,  they 
gave  it  in  these  cautious  words, — 
"  Breadalbane — till  we  sec." 


£1< RING  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 

.  A  certain  minister  was  frequently  ac- 
cused of  preaching  the  same  sermon 
twice  over,  though  at  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  between  them.  One 
day,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune, 
from  a  slip  of  memory,  to  deliver  one 
which  he  had  preached  only  a  week  or 
two  previously.  After  the  dismissal  of 
the  congregation,  the  minister's  man 
remarked  to  him, 

"  I  hae  often  heard  ye  blamed;  sir, 
for  gi'en  us  auld  sermons  ;  but  they'll 
surely  no  sae  that  o'  the  ane  ye  gied 
them  the  day,  for  it's  just  a  fortnight 
sin'  they  heard  it  afore  in  the  sam< 
place; 11 
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THE  FACES  OF  WITCHES  AND  WIZARDS. 

"  Looking  like  a  witch"  is  a  proverb 
that  has  been  always  descriptive  of  the 
most  exquisite  ugliness ;  and  whoever 
has  seen  the  frontispiece  of  a  Highland 
witch  will  be  satisfied  with  its  force  and 
propriety.  The  face  is  so  wrinkled, 
that  it  commonly  resembles  the  channels 
of  dried  waters,  and  the  colour  of  it 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  piece 
rough  tanned  leather.  The  eyes  are 
small  and  piercing,  sunk  into  the  fore- 
head, like  the  expiring  remains  of  a 
candle  in  a  socket.  The  nose  is  large, 
prominent,  and  sharp,  forming  a  bridge 
to  the  contacting  chin.  These  are  re- 
presented as  the  amiable  features  of  a 
witch.  The  wizard's  appearance  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  his  amiable  sis- 
ter the  witch,  only  that  his  face  is 
covered  over  with  a  preternatural  re- 
dundance of  hair,  and  that  lie  wears 
beneath  his  chin  a  bunch  of  hair  in  the 
manner  of  a  goat. —  W,  G.  Stewart, 


KIDNAPPING  A  JUDGE, 

Of  Lord  Duriethe  following  remark- 
able circumstance,  highly  illustrative  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  about 
1640,  is  recorded.  The  Earl  of 
Traquair,  lord  high  treasurer,  having  a 
lawsuit,  of  great  importance  to  his 
family,  depending  before  the  court  of 
session,  and  believing  that  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Durie,  then  lord  president,  was 
adverse  to  his  interests,  employed 
Willie  Armstrong,  called  Christie's 
WiLl,  a  noted  and  daring  mosstrooper, 
to  convey  his  lordship  out  of  the  way 
until  the  cause  should  be  decided. 
Accordingly,  one  day  when  the  judge 
was  taking  his  usual  airing  on  horse- 
back on  Lcith  sands,  without  any 
attendant,  he  was  accosted  by  Armstrong 
near  the  then  unfrequented  and  furzy 
common  called  the  Figgate  Whins, 
forcibly  dragged  from  his  saddle,  blind- 
folded,'and  muffled  in  a  large  cloak  ;  in 


which  condition  he  was  carried  to  an  old 
castle  in  Ann  and  ale,  named  the  Tower 
of  Graham.  Pie  remained  closely 
immured  in  the  vault  of  the  castle  for 
three  months,  debarred  from  all  inter- 
course with  human  kind,  and  receiving 
his  food  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall. 
His  friends,  supposing  that  lie  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the 
sea,  and  been  drowned,  had  gone  into 
mourning  for  him,  but  upon  the  lawsuit 
terminating  in  favour  of  Lord  Traquair, 
he  was  brought  back  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner,  and  set  down  on 
the  very  spot  whence  he  had  been  so 
expertly  kidnapped. — Scottish  Nation. 


HOW  TO  MEET  A  DIFFICULTY. 

An  old  Nithsdale  farmer  possessed  a 
fair  portion  of  that  satiric  humour  which 
belongs  to  the  song  of  Tibbie  Fowler, 
Having  two  daughters  "mair  black 
than  bonnic,"  he  would  hint  at  their 
uncoineliness — 

"  My  lasses  wad  hae  mensed  me  had 
I  lived  amang  the  black  but  comely 
daughters  o'  Jerusalem, "  he  would  say; 
"but  I'll  do  wi'  them  as  the  gudeman 
0'  Roanshaw  did  #f  his  cowtes.  lie 
put  siller  graithing  on  them,  and  hung 
bobbins  o'  gowd  at  their  manes,  and 
shawed  them  at  the  market,  say  in', 
1  Some  will  gie  a  bode  for  ye,  for  the 
sonks  and  bridle.'0 


A  CONSOLATION. 

"Eh,  sir,"  said  a  minister's  man,  one 
Sabbath  morning  to  the  clergyman, 
while  assisting  him  on  wiili  his  gown, 
"do  ye  see  what  a  lot  o'  folk  are  leaving 
the  kirk  the  day,  and  gaun  ower  the 
hill  to  the  meeting  house?" 

"Very  true  John,"  replied  the  mini- 
ster, jocosely  ;  "  but,  John,  ye  clinna  see 
ony  o'  the  stipend  0m  ower  after 
them  J"  -"■  ■ 
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A  GRAVE  COURTSHIP. 

A  certain  Scotch  beadle  fell  in  love 
«$th  manse  housemaid,  but  was  at 
1  loss  for  an  opportunity  to  declare 
liinself.  One  Sunday,  however,  when 
his  duties  were  ended,  he  mustered 
courage  to  say— 

<<  Wad  ye  tak  a  turn,  Mary?' 

lie  led  her  to  the  churchyard,  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger,  got  out,  "My 
fowk  lie  there,  Mary  ;  wad  ye  like  to 
]ie  there?"  The  grave  hint  was  taken, 
and  she  afterwards  became  his  wife. — 
Dr  Rogers. 


TAIT  FOR  EVER  I 

Otho  Herman  Wemyss  was  the  son 
of  Mr  William  Wemyss,  a  respectable 
writer  to  the  Signet ;  and  although  a 
lawyer  of  no  inconsiderable  talent,  met 
with  little  success  at  the  Bar,  He  was 
a  staunch  Whig,  and  in  old  age  obtained 
the  appointment  of  Sheriff- substitute  of 
Selkirk,  which  office,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1835,  he  relinquished.  While 
holding  this  appointment,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  during  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  outcry  against 
the  annuity-tax,  and  upon  this  occasion 
got  his  liberal  notions  somewhat  shaken. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr  William  Tait, 
bookseller,  who  had  obtained  great 
popularity  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
radical  party,  was,  upon  his  refusal  to 
pay  the  obnoxious  tax,  sent  to  the 
Calton  Jail,  and  his  progress  there  par- 
took more  of  a  'riumphal  procession 
than  an  incarceration  for  non-payment 
of  taxes.  Poor  Otho  was  sauntering 
along  Waterloo  Place,  and  had  got 
almost  opposite  to  the  Calton  Jail, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  mob 
assembled  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
A  cheer  was  given  for  Mr  Tait,  and 
une  of  the  illustrious  unwashed  insisted 
that  the  Sheriff  should  doff  his  beaver, 
ar"l  join  in  the  acclamation^  Otho, 


who  thought  the  better  part  of  valour 
was  discretion,  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
shouted  loudly,  "  Tait  for  ever  !  *  The 
stranger,  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm 
displayed,  swore  eternal  friendship,  and 
as  embracing  amongst  men  is  not 
relished  in  this  country,  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  so  worthy  a  citizen. 
This  boon  was  conceded,  and  theancient 
patriot's  fingers  received  so  fervent  a 
pressure,  that  they  tingled  for  some  time 
afterwards.  The  mysterious  an ti -an- 
nuitant then  beat  a  retreat,  and  when  the 
judge  had  recovered  from  the  thrilling 
emotions  produced  by  the  affectionate 
squeeze,  he  discovered  that  his  new  friend 
had  removed  from  one  of  his  digits  a 
valuable  seal  ring.  This  he  indubitably 
had  taken  away  from  no  sordid  motive; 
but  as  a  memorial  of  the  veneration 
in  which  he  held  his  proselyte,  and  as  a 
pledge  of  fraternization.  Otho,  who 
told  the  story,  was  by  no  means 
reconciled  to  this  popular  manner  of 
testifying  respect. — Court  of  Session 
Garland, 

A  POET  CRITICISED. 

Thomson  the  poet  had  an  uncle,  a 
clever,  active  mechanic,  who  could  do 
many  things  with  his  hands,  and  con- 
templated James's  indolent,  dreamy, 
"feckless"  character  with  impatient 
displeasure. 

When  the  first  of  The  Seasons — 
"  Winter'' — had  been  completed  at 
press,  Jamie  thought,  by  a  presentation 
copy,  to  triumph  over  his  uncle's  scep- 
ticism ;  and  to  propitiate  his  good 
opinion  he  had  the  book  handsomely 
bound.  The  old  man  never  looked 
inside,  or  asked  what  the  book  was 
about,  but,  turning  it  round  and  round 
with  his  fingers  in  gratified  admiration, 
exclaimed — 

"  Come,  is  that  really  our  Jamie's 
doin*  now? — well,  I  never  thought  the 
cratnr  wad  hae  had  the  handicraft  to  dae 
the  like I" 
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A  MISLEADING  TITLE. 

There  is  a  sober-looking  volume,  gene- 
rally bound  in  sheep,  called  "M'Ewen 
on  the  Types," — a  theological  book,  in 
fact,  treating  of  the  types  of  Christianity 
in  the  old  law.  Concerning  it,  a  friend 
once  told  me  that,  at  an  auction,  he  had 
seen  it  vehemently  competed  for  by  an 
acute-looking  citizen  artizan  and  a  burly 
farmer  from  the  hills.  The  latter,  the 
successful  bidder,  tossed  the  lot  to  the 
other,  saying  he  might  "  hae't  and  be 

d  d  to  it — he  thocht  it  was  a  buik 

upo'  the  tups,"  a  word  which,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  the  unlearned  reader, 
means  rams  ;  but  the  other  competitor 
also  declined  the  lot  :  he  was  a  com- 
positor, or  journeyman  printer,  and 
expected  to  find  it  honestly  devoted  to 
those  tools  of  his  trade  of  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  deal, — y,  Hill  Burton* 


MARRIAGE  SUPERSTITIONS. 

There  was  pointed  out  to  the  author 
lately  a  person  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  who  had  fallen  into  a  certain 
degree  of  discredit  only  a  few  years  ago, 
from  declining  to  undergo  a  ceremony 
not  uncommon  in  earlier  times.  On  the 
morning  after  marriage,  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  or  perhaps  females,  were  the 
principal  participators,  assembled  along 
with  the  new  married  pair.  A  basket 
was  transmitted  among  them,  and  gradu- 
ally filled  with  stones,  until  reaching  the 
bridegroom,  when  it  was  suspended  from 
his  neck.  Then  receiving  some  addi- 
tional load,  his  affectionate  helpmate, 
to  testify  her  sense  of  the  caresses  he 
had  lavished  on  her,  cut  the  cord  and 
relieved  him  of  this  oppressive  burden. 
—DalyelL 

SAVING  TIME. 

An  a^ed  Forfarshire  lady,  knowing 
the  habits  of  her  old  and  spoilt  servant, 


when  she  wished  a  note  to  be  taken 
without  loss  of  time,  held  it  open,  and 
read  it  over  to  him,  saying,  "There 
noo,  Andrew,  ye  ken  a'  that's  in*t  \ 
noo  dinna  stop  to  open  it,  but  iest  send 
it  oft;" 


MODERN-ANCIENTS. 

The  absurdity  of  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  moderns  because  their  genius 
approximates  to  that  of  the  ancients,; 
has  perhaps  never  been  better  ridiculed 
than  in  the  following  repartee  of  Burns,) 

He  was  quoting  a  brilliant  sentiment 
in  an  old  Scottish  song,  with  his  accus-: 
tomed  warmth,  to  a  pedantic  schoolJ 
master,  who  coolly  observed — 

"That  it  was  very  good — but  the 
idea  was  in  Horace." 

"That  may  he,"  replied  Burns,  "buj 
Horace  stole  it  from  the  Scotchman. "  j 


A  GALLOWAY  POUND  OF  BUTTER,  1 

A  person  came  to  an  honest  gudewife^ 
and  wanted  a  pun  o'  butter,  but,  as  badj 
luck  would  have  it,  the  punstane  wad 
lost,  so  she  did  not  know  how  in  all  the] 
world  she  should  serve  her  customer  a 
the  ouncle-ivei^hts  were  rummaged  over 
and  over,  and  none  less  than  the  meal- 
stane  quarter  could  be  found,  and  with 
this  she  saw  it  was  impossible  to  weigli 
a  pound.  While  pondering  the  matter] 
as  a  gude  wife  ponders,  the  tangs  struclj 
her  fancy.  "  O  !"  quoth  she,  "  I  ken  how 
we'll  manage  now ;  the  gudeman  brought! 
hame  a  pair  o'  new  tangs  the  other- 
night,  which  weighed  in  the  smiddy  just 
twa  pun  ;  sae  stand  by  and  I'll  soon 
weigh  ye  wi'  them  your  butter."  She 
then  opened  the  legs  of  the  tongs,  put 
one  leg  in  the  scale  against  the  butter, 
and  let  the  other  hang  out.  The  beam 
got  its  fair  swing,  and  so  weighed  a 
douce  Galloway  pound  of  butter.  — ! 
Mactaggartt 
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A  KILMAURS  WHITTLE. 

A  man  of  acute  understanding  and 
quickness  of  action  is  said  to  be  as 
sharp  as  a  Kilmaurs  Whittle.  An  old 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  addressing 
himself  to  his  audience,  upon  rising  to 
speak  after  a  young  divine,  who  had 
delivered  a  discourse  in  flowery  lan- 
guage and  English  pronunciation, 
said— 

"My  friends,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  fine  English  ware  among  us  the 
day,  but  aiblins  my  Kilmaurs  whittle 
will  cut  as  sharp  as  ony  English  blade 
meaning  that  the  language  of  his  own 
country  would  be  better  understood, 
«id  do  more  good. — Stat.  Account 


DEOCH  AN  DORUIS. 

When  the  landlord  of  an  inn  pre- 
sented his  guests  with  deoch  an  doruis, 
that  is,  the  drink  at  the  door,  or 
the  stirrup-cup,"  the  draught  wfas  not 
charged  in  the  reckoning.  On  this 
point  a  learned  bailie  of  the  town  of 
Forfar  pronounced  a  very  sound  judg- 
ment. 

A.,  an  ale-wife  in  Forfar,  had  brewed 
her  peck  of  malt,"  and  set  the  liquor 
out  of  doors  to  cool ;  the  cow  of  I!.,  a 
neighbour  of  A.,  chanced  to  come  by, 
and  seeing  the  good  beverage,  was 
allured  to  taste  it,  and  finally  to  drink 
it  up.  When  A.  came  to  take  in  her 
liquor,  she  found  her  tub  empty,  and 
from  the  cow's  staggering  and  staring, 
so  as  to  betray  her  intemperance,  she 
easily  divined  the  mode  in  which  her 
;tbrowst"  had  disappeared.  To  take 
vengeance  on  Cnunmie's  ribs  with  a 
stick  was  her  first  effort.  The  roaring 
<Jf  the  cow  brought  B.,  her  master,  who 
remonstrated  with  his  angry  neighbour, 
and  received  in  reply  a  demand  for  the 
value  of  the  ale  which  Crnmmie  had 
Mnink  up.    B.  refused  payment,  and 


was  conveyed  before  C.  the  bailie,  or 
sitting  magistrate.  He  heard  the  case 
patiently  ;  and  then  demanded  of  the 
plaintiff  A.,  whether  the  cow  had  sat 
down  to  her  potation,  or  taken  it  stand- 
ing ?  The  plaintiff  answered,  she  had 
not  seen  the  deed  committed,  but  she 
supposed  the  cow  drank  the  ale  while 
standing  on  her  feet ;  adding,  that  had 
she  been  near  she  would  have  made 
her  use  them  to  some  purpose.  The 
bailie,  on  this  admission,  solemnly 
adjudged  the  cow's  drink  to  be  deoch 
an  doruis  —  a  stirrup-cup,  for  which  no 
charge  could  be  made,  without  violating 
the  ancient  hospitality  of  Scotland. — 
Waver! ey. 


sleepin'  or  waking? 

c<  Sleepin',  Tonald  ?"  said  a  High- 
lander to  a  drowsy  acquaintance,  who 
was  ruminating  on  the  grass  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

1  -  No,  Tuncan,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

r<  Then,  Tonald,  would  you'll  no  lend 
me  ten  and  twenty  shilling?"  was  tha 
next  question. 

* '  Ough,  ough  !  "  was  the  response, 
with  a  heavy  snore ;  (( I'm  sleepin1  noo, 
Tuncan,  my  lad." 


THE  WRONG  SIDE  FOR  TRACTS. 

Robert  Kettle,  a  temperance  mission- 
ary in  Glasgow,  left  a  few  tracts  with  a 
young  lady  one  morning.  Calling  at 
the  same  house  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  was  rather  disconcerted  at  observing 
the  tracts  doing  duty  as  curl-papers  on 
the  head  of  the  damsel  to  whom  he  had 
given  them. 

"  Weel,  my  lassie,"  he  remarked, 
<(  1  see  you  have  used  the  tracts  I  left 
wi'  ye  ;  but,''  he  added,  in  time  to  turn 
confusion  into  merriment,  "  ye  have 
puttcn  them  on  the  urang  side  o'  your 
head,  my  woman  !"  „ 
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AUTHOR  AND  CRITIC. 

When  Leyden  read  Campbell's  "Kt>- 
hdniitKded^  he  said  to  ScotL — 

"  Dash  it  !  I  hate  the  fellow,  hut  he 
has  written  the  best  verses  I  have  read 
for  ever  so  long;"  to  which  Campbell 
replied — 

11  I  detest  Leyden  with  all  my  soul, 
but  I  know  the  value  of  his  critical  ap- 
probation !  " 


II TC  II I, AND   VIEW  OF  HEAVEN", 

' 1 1  know  what  sort  o'  heaven  you'd  pe 
wan  tin'  !  "  shouted  an  earnest  and  ex- 
cited Highland  minister  into  the  ears  of 
an  apathetic  congregation,  to  whom  he 
had  delivered,  without  any  apparent 
effect,  a  vivid  and  impressive  address 
on  the  glory  of  heaven.  u  I  know  what 
sort  o'  heaven  you'd  pe  wantin'  !  You'd 
pe  wantin'  that  all  the  seas  would  pe 
hot  water ;  that  all  the  rivers  would  pe 
rivers  of  whiskies  ;  and  that  all  the  hills 
and  the  mountains  would  pe  loaves  o' 
shugar  !  That's  the  sort  o'  heaven 
you'd  pe  wantin'  !  Moreover,"  he 
added,  warming  to  his  work,  "you'd 
pe  wantin'  that  all  the  corn-s looks 
would  pe  pipe-staples,  and  tobaccos, 
and  sneeshin';  that's  the  sort  o'  heaven 
you'd  pe  wantin'  !  " 


A'  00*. 

A  gentleman,  in  company  with  a  lady 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  who  carried  a  white  muff,  called 
upon  an  old  gentlewoman  on  a  winter 
morning.  The  latter,  observing  some 
of  the  down  off  the  muff  adhering  to  the 
sleeve  of  the  gentleman's  coat,  said — 

n  Mr,  there's  some  woo'  on  your 
coat." 

"Nae  wonder,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
smiling  swain,  "for  I  hae  been  wooing 
a'  morning." 


BURNS'  SCOTTISH  DIALECT. 

Letter  from  Robert  Bur ns  to  Mr  IV.  Nicolt 
Master  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

"  KTo  man  had  ever  more  command  of  the 
ancient  Doric  dialect  than  Bums,  lie  has  left 
a  curious  testimony  of  his  skill  in  the  following 
letter — an  attempt  to  read  a  sentence  of  which 
would  break  the  teeth  of  most  modem  Scotch- 
men.."— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Carlisle,  "June  i,  1787. 
Kind,  Hoxe.st-Hkarted  Willie  : 

I'm  sitten  down  here,  after  seven  and 
forty  miles  ridin',  e'en  as  forjeskit  and 
fomiaw'd  as  a  forfoughten  cock,  to  gie 
you  some  notion  o'  my  land-lowperdike 
stravaguin  sin  the  sorrowfu'  hour  that 
I  sheuk  hands  and  parted  wi'  Auld 
Reekie. 

My  auld  ga'd  gleyde  o'  a  mecre  has 
huchyall'd  up  hill  and  down  brae,  in 
Scotland  and  England,  as  teugh  and 
birnie  as  a  vera  devil  wi'  me.  It's  true, 
she's  as  poor's  a  sang-maker  and  as 
hard's  a  kirk,  and  tipper-taipcrs  when 
she  taks  the  gate,  first  like  a  lady's 
gentlewoman  in  a  minuwae,  or  a  hen  on. 
a  het  girdle  ;  but  she's  a  yauld,  pouth- 
erie  girran  for  a'  that,  and  has  a  stomak 
like  Willie  Stalker's  mecre  that  wad 
hae  disgeested  tumbler-wheels,  for  she'll 
whip  me  aff  her  five  stimparts  0'  the 
best  aits  at  a  down-sitten,  and  ne'er 
fash  her  thumb.  When  ance  her  ring- 
banes  and  spavies,  her  crucks  and 
cramps,  are  fairly  sonpl'd,  she  beets  to, 
beets  to,  and  aye  the  hindmost  hour  the 
tightest.  I  could  wager  her  price  to  a 
thretty  pennies,  that  for  twa  or  three 
wooks,  ridin'  at  fifty  miles  a  day,  the 
deil-sticket  a  five  gallopers  acqueesh 
Clyde  and  Whithorn  could  cast  saut  on 
her  tail. 

I  hae  dander'd  owre  a'  the  Uintra  frae 
Dunbar  to  Selcraig,  and  hae  foregather'd 
\vi'  monyaguid  fallow,  and  monyawecl- 
far'd  hizzie.  I  met  wi'  twa  dink  quines 
in  particular,  nne  o'  them  a  sonsie,  fine, 
fodgel  Iass;  baith  bvaw  and  bonuie  ;  the 
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tither  was  a  clean-shankit,  str  aught, 
tiffht,  weelfar'd  wench,  as  blythe's  a 
lint  white  on  a  flowcrie  thorn,  and  as 
sweet  and  modest's  a  new  blawn  plum- 
rose  in  a  hazle  shaw.  They  were  baith 
bred  to  mainers  by  the  bcuk,  and  onie 
ane  o'  them  had  as  muckle  smeddnm 
and  rumblcgumption  as  the  half  o'  some 
presbytrics  that  you  and  I  baith  ken. 
They  play'd  me  sic  a  decvil  o'  a  shavie 
that  I  daur  say,  if  my  harrigals  were 
turn'd  out,  ye  wad  see  twa  nicks  i*  the 
heart  o'  me  like  the  mark  o'  a  kail- 
whittle  in  a  castock. 

I  was  gaun  to  write  you  a  lang  pystle. 
but,  gudc  forgie  me,  I  gat  mysel  sae 
noLitonricu^ly  beastifi'd  the  day,  after 
kail-time,  that  I  can  hardly  stoiter  but 
an'"  ben. 

My  best  respecks  to  the  gudewife  and 
a'  oar  common  friens,  especiall  Mr  and 
■Mrs  Cruik shank,  and  the  honest  gu id- 
man  o'  Jock's  Lodge. 

I'll  be  in  Dumfries  the  morn  gif  the 
beast  be  to  the  fore,  and  the  branks 
bide  hale. 

Gucle  be  wi'  you,  Willie  !  Amen  ! 

R.  II. 


UMBRELLAS  IN  GLASGOW, 

Dr  Jamieson  first  introduced  the 
umbrella  into  Glasgow  in  1782.  He 
procured  it  in  Paris,  and  it  was  a 
ponderous  article  formed  of  heavy  wax- 
cloth, stout  cane  ribs,  and  a  long 
clumpy  wooden  handle.' 


A  PAWKTF,  BEGGAR. 

A  beggar-mini,  going  his  rounds  in  a 
populous  parish  in  Ayrshire,  took  the 
liberty  of  rapping  at  the  door  of  the 
hest  house  in  it.  It  so  happened  that 
the^only  domestic  in  the  house  was  the 
cook,  who  left  her  own  more  immediate 
[ashless  to  open  the  door.  Seeing  that 
f§  was  only  a  beggar-man  who  had  dis- 


turbed her,  she  angrily  bade  him  go 
about  his  business  and  hud  work  to  do. 

"Oh/'  said  the  gaberhmzie,  "  if  I 
mami,  I  maun  ;  but  afore  I  gang,  X 
canna  help  savin'  that  I  haena  seen  sae 
bon'ny  a  foot  in  a  coif  or  a  carrich,  as 
your  ain  ane." 

"Ye 're  110  the  first  that  has  said 
that,  gudeman,"  said  the  mollified  lady 
of  the  dripping-pan  ;  "  mony  hap 
thocht  the  same — come  ben,  pnir  bodys 
and  I  will  e'en  gie  ye  a  chack  ! " 


r LOUGHS  AND  HARROWS* 

A  clergyman  in  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Scotland  had  busied 
himself  in  introducing  an  improved 
plough,  about  which  he  was  for  some 
time  very  "full,"  as  the  Scotch  say  ; 
and  accordingly,  wherever  he  was,  lie 
was  sure  to  overflow  in  reference  to  the 
subject.  He  afterwards  employed  his 
busy  brain  in  editing  a  school  edition  of 
Horace,  of  which,  for  some  time,  lie 
was  also  very  "  full."  Calling  one  day 
upon  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
said,  "  Well,  John,  have  you  seen  my 
Horace  ?  " 

"Na,  sir,"  quoth  John,  "I  haena 
seen  your  harrows  ;  but  weel  I  kent 
your  ploo  ! " 


AN  OLD  PROCLAMATION. 

In  The  Gentlematfs  Magazine  for 
1731  we  find  the  following  proclama- 
tion of  a  fair  which  we  give  verbatim:— 

"Oyez,  and  that 's  ae  time;  Oyez, 
and  that 's  twa  times  ;  Oyez,  and  that's 
the  third  and  last  time.  All  manner  oi 
person  and  persons  whasoever,  let  them 
draw  near,  and  I  shall  let.  them  ken, 
that  there  is  a  fair  to  be  held  at  the 
toun  0'  Langholm,  for  the  space  0/ 
aught  days ;  wherein  if  any  hustrin, 
cus trin,  land-louper,  dnb-scouper,  or 
gang- the -gate  swinger,  shall  breed  ony 
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hurdum-durdum,  rabblemenr,  brabble- 
ment,  or  swabblement,  he  shall  have 
his  lugs  nailed  to  the  muckle  trone, 
with  a  nail  of  twal-a-penny,  until  he 
down  on  his  hob-shanks,  and  pray  to 
heaven,  nine  times  God  bless  the  King, 
and  thrice  the  Laird  o'  Relton,  paying  a 
groat  to  me,  Jemmy  Ferguson,  bailie 
of  the  aforesaid  manor.  So  you  've 
heard  my  proclamation  ;  I  '11  ha  me  to 
my  dinner." 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  TOM  FURDIE, 

Two  or  three  more  fish  were  taken 
amongst  the  stones  at  the  tail  of  the 
cast,  and  the  sport  in  the  carry-wheel 
being  now  ended,  the  fish  were  stowed 
in  the  hold  of  the  boat,  the  crew  jumped 
ashore,  and  a  right  hearty  appeal  was 
made  to  the  whisky  bottle.  It  was  first 
tendered  to  the  veteran,  Tom  Purdie, 
to  whom  it  always  was  observed  to  have 
a  natural  gravitation,  but  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  he  barely  put  his  lips  to 
Ihe  quaigh,  and  passed  it  to  his  nephew. 

11  Why,  uncle,  man,  what  the  deil's 
came  owre  ye?  I  never  kent  ye  refuse 
a  drappie  afore  ;  no,  not  sin  I  was  a 
callant.  I  canna  thole  to  sec  yon  gang 
that  gait." 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Charlie. 
I  got  a  reproof  from  Sir  Walter  Tor 
being  fou  the  ither  night." 

"  Eh,  uncle,  how  was  that  ?  " 

"  'Why/  says  Sir  Walter,  'Tom/ says 
he,  *  I  sent  for  ye  on  Monday,  and  ye 
were  not  at  hame  at  aight  o'clock  ;  I 
doubt  ye  were  fou,  Tom.'  I'll  joust 
tell  ye  the  hale  truth,  says  I  ;  I  gaed 
round  by  the  men  at  wark  at  Rymer's 
Glen,  and  came  in  by  Tarfield  ;  then  I 
went  to  Darnick,  had  a  glass  o'  whisky 
wi5  Sandy  Trnmmel  at  Susy's,  and  I  was 
joust  coming  awa  when  Rob  steppit  in, 
and  cried  for  half-a-mutchkin.  I  was- 
na  for  takin  mair,  but  the  glasses  were 
filled,  and  I  did  not  like  to  be  beat  wi' 
them,  so  I  took  mine.     1  And  is  that 


all  you  had,  Tom?'  said  Sir  Walter. 
Ay,  indeed  was  it,  said  I  ;  but  heaven 
have  a  care  o'  me,  I  never  was  the 
waur  of  it,  till  I  was  ganging  up  by 
Jemmy  Mercer's  by  Coat's  Green  ;  and 
"when  I  cam  up  by  Kaeside  I  wanted  to 
see  Maister  Laidlaw,  but  I  thocht  I 
durstna  gang  in  ;  and  how  I  got  hame 
I  dinna  ken,  for  I  never  minded  it  nae 
mair  ;  but  our  wife  was  in  a  terrible 
bad  key  i'  ,the  morning,  because  I  was 
sair  wanted  last  nicht.  *  Well/  said 
the  maister,  '  ye  mun  never  do  the  like 
again,  Tom.1  We  then  gaed  to  the 
woods,  and  thinned  the  trees  ;  and  I 
laboured  with  the  axe  at  thae  that  Sir 
Walter  marked.  'Now,  Tom,'  says, 
he,  1  you  will  go  home  with  me,  for  you 
have  been  working  very  hard,  and  a 
glass  of  whisky  will  do  you  good  ; '  and 
he  cawed  to  Nicholson  to  bring  Tom  a 
glass  o*  Glenlivet.  I  tuk  it  down  ;  and, 
man,  if  ye'd  found  it,  it  beat  a'  the 
whisky  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life.  *  Well, 
Tom/  said  Sir  Walter,  'how  do  you 
feel  after  it  ?  Do  you  think  another 
glass  will  do  ye  any  harm  ?'  I  said 
nae  thing,  but  I  thocht  I  wad  like  an  ither, 
and  Nicholson  ponied  out  ane,  and  I 
tuk  it.  Then  the  maister  said,  '  Tom, 
do  you  feel  onything  the  waur  o't?1 
Na,  na>  said  I ;  but  it's  terrible  powerfu', 
and  three  times  as  Strang  as  ony  whisky 
I  ever  drank  in  my  life.  'Then,  Tom," 
says  Sir  Walter,  (  never  tell  me  that, 
three  glasses  o'  Susy's  whisky  will  fill 
ye  fou,  when  ye  have  drank  twa  ofjj 
mine,  which  you  say  is  three  times  as 
strong,  and  you  feel  all  the  better  ior  it.' 
Hey,  man,  I  never  was  so  ta'en  by  the 
face  in  a'  my  life  !  I  didna  ken  where 
to  luk.  The  deil  fa'  me  if  ever  he  catch 
me  sae  again  !" — Scrapes  Days  and 
Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing. 


QL'ID  PRO  QUO, 

Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  "The 
Man  of  Fooling/'  am!  a  great  friend  of 
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c\r  Walter  Scott's,  was  a  lawyer.  He 
^as  in  the  Highlands  Jn  1786  with 


General  , 
had  gone  tliere  to  war  upon  grouse  and 
or.f0wh  After  dinner,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  poisons.  The  vari- 
ous effects  of  different  species  were 
mentioned,  and  among  others  those  of 
ratsbane  and  laurel. 

««\Ve  say  in  England,  quoth  the 
General  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  "  that  rats- 
bane will  not  kill  a  ImvyerP 

u  And  we  say  in  Scotland,"  answered 
j^ir  Mackenzie,  "that  some  generals 
are  i«  no  danger  from  laurel.7' 


Sir  William  H~ 


who 


A  riMLOSOPiUCAL  PHYSICIAN. 

It  happened,  at  a  small  county  town 
in  England,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  sud- 
denly required  medical  advice  for  one 
of  his  servants,  and,  on  inquiring  if 
there  was  any  doctor  at  the  place,  he 
was  told  that  there  were  two — one  long 
established,  and  the  other  a  new-comer. 
The  latter  gentleman,  being  luckily 
found  at  home,  soon  made 'his  appear- 
ance— a  grave,  sagacious -looking  per- 
sonage, attired  in  black,  with  a  shovel- 
hat,  in  whom,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
Sir  Walter  recognised  a  Scotch  black- 
smith, who  had  formerly  practised  with 
tolerable  success  as  a  veterinary  surgeon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashestiel. 

"  How,  in  all  the  world  !"  exclaimed 
he ;  "can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  John 
Lundie?5' 

"In  troth  is't,  yer  honour;  just  a' 
that's  a,'  him,"  was  the  answer. 

'  Well,  but  let  us  hear  ;  you  were  a 
horse-doctor  before  ;  now  it  seems  you 
are  a  man-doctor:  how  do  you  tret 

On,  just  extraordinary  weel  ;  for 
your  honour  maun  ken  my  practice  is 

sure  and  orthodox.  I  depend  en- 
urely  upon  twa  simples." 

And  what  may  their  names  be  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  a  secret." 


"  I'll  tell  your  honour,"  lie  said,  in  a 
low  tone  ;  "my  twa  simples  are  just  lau- 
damy  and  calamy." 

"Simples  with  a  vengeance!"  re- 
plied Sir  Walter.  "But,  John,  do 
you  never  happen  to  kill  any  of  your 
patients  ?  " 

"  Kill !  on  aye,  maybe  sae  !  Whiles 
they  dec,  and  whiles  no  ;  but  it's  the 
will  o*  Providence.  Ony  how,  your 
honour,  it  will  be  lang  before  it  maks 
up  for  Hodden  !"' 


THK  GKNERAI.  RISING. 

Joseph  Gillon,  an  Edinburgh  wit  of 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
was  asked  if  he  thought  that  a  certain 
young  advocate  of  the  liberal  party 

would  rise." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Joseph,  "I'll  be 
bound  he  wilt; — at  the  general  rising!" 


A  GOOD  SALESMAN. 

A  vender  of  buttons,  buckles,  pin?, 
and  other  small  wares,  who  occu- 
pied a  small  shop  at  the  head  of  the 
Saltmarket  in  Glasgow,  in  which  street, 
erewhile,  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  domiciled, 
observed  a  country  lout  standing  at  his 
window  one  day,  with  an  undecided 
wanting-to-buy  expression  on  his  face. 
At  last  he  entered  the  shop  and  inquired 
of  the  keeper  "  if  he  had  ony  pistols  to 
sell" 

The  shopman  had  long  studied  the 
counter  logic  of  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade a  customer  to  buy  what  he  may 
have  on  sale,  rather  than  what  the  cus- 
tomer asks  for. 

"Man,"  said  he,  "what  would  be 
the  use  o*  a  pistol  to  you  ? — you  wad  just 
shoot  yoursel',  or  maybe  some  other 
body  wi't  !  You  should  buy  a  flute  ; 
see,  there's  ane,  an'  it's  no  sae  dear  as 
a  pistol  ;  just  stop  an'  open,  finger 
aboot  they  sax  wee  holes,  and  blaw  in 
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at  the  big  ane,  and  ye  can  hae  ony  tune 
ye  like  after  a  wee  while's  practice. 
Besides,  you'll  maybe  blaw  a  tune  into 
the  heart  o'  some  blythe  bouny  lassie, 
that'll  bring  to  you  the  worth  o'  a 
thousand  pistols  or  German  flutes 
either." 

"Man,"  said  the  simple  customer, 
"  I'm  glad  that  I've  met  wi*  you  the 
day— just  tie't  up;"  and  paying  down 
the  price  asked,  he  bade  him  good-day, 
with  a  significant  nod  of  the  head,  re- 
marking, u  It'll  no  be  my  faut  gin  ye 
get  na  a  chance  o'  riding  the  broose  at 
my  waddin'  sin'  ye  hae  learned  me  to 
be  my  ain  piper." 


ENGLISH  BHmS  HEADS. 

A  Scottish  family,  having  removed  to 
London,  wished  to  have  a  sheep  $  head 
prepared  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  it  at  home,  and  sent  a  servant 
to  the  butcher  to  procure  one. 

"My  gude  man,"  said  the  girl,  "I 
want  a  sheep's  head." 

"There's plenty  of  them,"  replied  the 
knight  of  the  knife,  "choose  one  for 
yourself." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  she,  "I  want  ane 
that  will  sing  (singe)." 

"  Go,  you  stupid  girl,"  said  he.  "  who 
ever  heard  of  a  sheep's  head  that  could 
sing?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  girl  in  wrath,  "  it's 
ye  that's  stupid  ,  for  a'  the  sheep's  heads 
in  Scotland  can  sing  :  but  I  jalouse 
your  English  sheep  are  just  as  grit  fules 
as  their  owners,  and  they  can  do  nac- 
thing  as  they  ocht." 


A  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 

Some  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in 
a  country  village,  when  they  met  at  the 
roll-call,  were  asking  one  another  what 
kind  of  quarters  they  had  got ;  one  of 


them  said  he  had  very  good  quarters, 
but  the  strangest  landlady  ever  he  saw 
— she  always  took  him  off.  A  comrade 
said  lie  would  go  along  with  him,  and 
would  take  her  off.  He  went,  and 
offered  to  shake  hands  with  her,  saying, 

"  How  are  you,  Elspa?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  "ye  hae  the 
better  o'  me  :  I  dinna  ken  ye." 

"  Dear  me,  Elspa,"  replied  the  soldier, 
"d'ye  no  ken  me?  I'm  the  devil's 
sister's  son." 

"  Dear  save  us  !  "  quoth  the  old  wife, 
looking  him  broadly  in  the  face  ;  "  od, 
maiij  but  ye're  like  your  Uncle  !  " 


QUITE  AS  NECESSARY. 

George  Buchanan  being  told  that  the 
Earl  of  Mar  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  young  king,  James  VI., 
asked  immediately,  "  Who,  then,  shall 
have  the  government  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar?" 


"  greetin'  fou." 

A  well-known  antiquary  was  one 
night  snugly  seated  over  a  bowl  of 
punch  with  a  few  select  cronies,  in 
Leslie's  tavern,  in  the  Old  Post-office 
Close,  Edinburgh.  For  a  reason  that 
will  appear,  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the 
precise  day  and  date  of  this  carousai — 
it  was  the  8th  of  February  1 787.  After 
bearing  for  a  lime  his  usual  share  in  the 
social  conversation  that  was  going  on, 
the  subject  of  this  anecdote  suddenly 
sank  into  total  silence,  assumed  a  most 
melancholy  aspect,  and  ultimately  burst 
into  a  Hood  of  tears.  We  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  worthy  man  was  at 
the  time  as  sober  as  a  judge ;  neither 
was  he  exactly  half- fou,  nor  yet  dead 
drunk  ;  he  was  just  at  that  peculiar 
stage  of  intoxication  when  pathetic  nar- 
rative 01^  song  has  the  effect  described 
in  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
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graph  !  he  was,  in  short,  "grcctin'  fou."  I 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  antiquary's  ! 
grief  was,  however,  of  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate kind. 

"Dear  me,  Mr  C— ,"  said  every 
one  present,  "what's  the  matter  wi' 
ve  ?  lias  on y thing  happened  ?  What 
ails  ye  ? " 

"Oh,  gentlemen,"  at  length  sobbed 
out  the  lachrymose  antiquary,   '*  I've 
just  been  thinking  that  it  was  on  U  3 
very  day  twa  Innuler  year  ago  that  pinV  j 
Queen  Mary  was  beheaded  I" 


A  FAIR  OFFER. 

After  the  Reformation,  Nigel  Ramsay, 
laird  of  Dalhousie,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  went  to  hear  a 
preaching  along  with  the  Regent  Mur- 
ray, who  afterwards  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it. 

u  Passing  well,"  answered  the  laird  ; 
"purgatory  he  hath  altogether  ta'en 
away  :  if  the  morn  he  will  take  away 
the  place  of  future  punishment  alto- 
gether as  well,  I  will  give  him  half  the 
lands  of  Dalhousie." 


DEAD  SHOT. 

An  ironmonger  who  kept  a  shop  in 
the  High  Street  ol  Edinburgh,  and  sold 
gunpowder  and  shot,  when  asked  by 
any  ignorant  person  in  what  respect 
V  patent  "  shot—a  new  article  at  that 
time— surpassed  the  old  kind, 

<(  Oh,  sir,"  he  would  answer,  "it 
shoots  deader." 


A  CENTENARIAN  FUNSTER. 

It  is  said  by  tradition  that  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse  was  very  desirous  to  see, 
and  be  introduced  to,  a  certain  Lady 
*Mphinstoun,  who  had  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  years.. 


The  noble  matron,  being  a  staunch 
whig,  was  rather  unwilling  to  receive 
Claver'se — as  he  was  called  from  his 
title — but  at  length  consented.  Aftci 
the  usual  compliments,  the  officer  ob- 
served to  the  lady,  that  having  lived  so 
much  beyond  the  usual  term  of  human- 
ity, she  must  in  her  time  have  seen 
many  strange  changes. 

r<  Hout  11  a,  sir,"  said  Lady  Elphin- 
stoun,  "  the  world  is  just  to  end  wi'  me 
as  it  began.  When  I  was  entering  life, 
there  was  ane  Knox  deaving  us  a'  wi' 
his  c/avtrs,  and  now  I  am  ganging  out, 
there  is  ane  Claver'se  deaving  us  a  wi' 
his  knocks," — Sir  W.  Scott, 


A  LIVING  CORPSE. 

Sir  James  Stirling,  Bart.,  was  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  1794-5.  I11  Per" 
son  he  was  very  tall  and  extremely 
attenuated.  He  was  one  day  walking 
in  his  official  robes,  and  was  pointed 
out  to  an  old  woman  from  the  country 
as  the  Lord  Provost. 

"Is  that  the  Lord  Provost?"  said 
she  in  amazement  ;  "deed,  T  thocht  it 
was  a  corpse  rinnin'  awa  wi'  the  mort- 
claith." 


•  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  was  an  old  Scotchman  who 
always  rode  a  donkey  to  his  work,  and 
tethered  him  while  he  laboured  on  the 
road,  or  wherever  else  he  might  be.  It 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  that  he  was  suspected  of 
putting  him  in  to  feed  in  the  fields  at 
other  people's  expense. 

"  £h,  laird,  I  could  never  be  tempted 
to  do  that,  for  my  cuddy  winna  eat 
anything  but  nettles  and  thistles."  , 

One  day,  however,  the  same  gentle- 
man was  riding  along  the  road,  when 
he  saw  Andrew  Leslie  at  work,  and  his 
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donkey  up  to  his  knees  in  one  of  his 
own  clover  fields,  feeding  luxuriously. 

"Hollo!  Andrew,"-  said  he,  "  I 
thought  you  told  nie  your  cuddy  would 
eat  nothing  but  nettles  and  thistles." 

"  Ay,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  he  mis- 
behaved the  day  ;  he  nearly  kicked  me 
ower  his  head,  sae  1  put  him  in  there 
just  to  punish  him  !  " 


AN  APT  TEXT. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  on  receiving 
the  presentation  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Broughton,  near  Edinburgh,  preached 
a  farewell  sermon  to  his  congregation  at 
Ayr  ;  and,  not  a  little  to  the  surprise  of 
his  auditory,  gave  out  his  text  : — "  And 
they  fell  upon  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed 
him  T 


wilkie' s  nationality. 

"  Thomson  t  ye  maun  be  a  Scotch 
Thomson,  I'll  warrant?"  said  Wilkie  to 
1  lenry  Thomson,  as  they  sat  together 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy  dinner. 

'*  Tin  of  that  ilk,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  my  father  was  a  Scotchman." 

*'  Was  he,  really?"  exclaimed  Wilkie, 
grasping  the  other's  hand  quite  bro- 
therly. 

u  And  my  mothei  was  Irish."  ' 

(<  Ay,  ay  ;  was  she  really?"  and  the 
hand  relaxed  its  fervour. 

"And  I  was  born  in  England." 

Wilkie  let  go  Thomson's  hand  al- 
together, turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
indulged  in  no  further  conversation. — 
Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie. 


A  HAPrY  COMPLIMENT. 

General  Wolfe  invited  a  Scottish 
officer  to  dine  with  him  ;  the  same  day 
he  was  also  invited  by  some  brother 
officers. 


"  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  he  to 
them — "I  am  already  engaged  to 
Wolfe." 

A  smart  young  ensign  observed  that 
he  might  as  well  have  expressed  himself 
with  more  respect,  and  said  "  General 
Wolfe." 

"Sir,"  said  the  Scottish  officer  with 
great  promptitude,  "we  never  say 
'  General  Alexander,'  or  *  General 
Caesar.'" 

Wolfe,  who  was  within  hearing,  by  a 
low  bow  acknowledged  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  high  compliment. 


SCOTTISH  BULLS. 

A  few  years  ago  a  board  was  placed 
on  the  wall  of  Ncwbattle  House,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
following  words  : — 

"  A;iy  person  entering  these  en- 
closures, will  be  shot  and  prosecuted." 

"  Noo,  my  gude  bairns,"  said  a 
schoolmaster  to  his  class,  "  there's  just 
another  instance  o'  the  uncertainty  o' 
human  life;  anc  o'  your  ane  schule- 
mates — a  fine  wee  bit  lassie — went  to 
her  bed  hale  and  weel  at  nicht,  and 
rose  a  corpse  in  the  morning." 


An  intimation  hung  in  a  warehouse 
in  Glasgow  was  to  this  effect : — 

"No  credit  given  here,  except  to 
those  who  pay  money  down." 


A  FORCIBLE  HINT. 

A  gentleman  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  had  made  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  showed  no  great  alacrity  about 
spending,  was  of  opinion,  it  seems,  that 
his  company  had  had  enough  of  wine, 
rather  sooner  than  they  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  He  ofTered 
another  bottle  in  feeble  and  hesitating 
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terms?  and  remained  dallying  with  the 
corkscrew,  as  if  in  hopes  that  some 
one  would  interfere,  and  prevent  fur- 
ther effusion  of  the  Bordeaux. 

"  Sir,"  said  Robert  Bums,  the  poet, 
losing  temper,  and  betraying  in  his 
mood  something  of  the  old  rusticity — 
"Sir,  you  have  been  in  Asia,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  on  the  Mount  of  Moriah, 
and  you  seem  to  hang  over  your  tappit 
km  as  remorsefully  as  Abraham  did 
over  his  son  Isaac.  Come,  sir,  to  the 
sacrifice  !  "—Lockharl. 


A  FAIR  EXCHANGE. 

An  old  Scottish  beggar,  with  bonnet 
in  hand,  appealed  to  a  clergyman  for 
"a  bit  of  charity."  The  minister  put 
a  piece  of  silver  into  his  hand.  "Thank 
ye,  sir  ;  oh,  thank  ye  !  I  '11  gie  ye  an 
afternoon's  hearing  for  this  anc  o'  these 
days." 


THE  MINOR  VROPITETS. 

A  Scotch  preacher  being  sent  to  offi- 
ciate one  Sunday  at  a  country  parish, 
M*as  accommodated  at  night  in  the 
manse,  in  a  very  diminutive  closet, 
instead  of  the  usual  "  best  bed  "  appro- 
priated to  strangers. 

"Is  Ibis  the  bedroom?"  he  said 
when  ho  saw  it,  starting  back  in  amaze- 
ment. 

M  Deed  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  had  escorted  him  up- 
stairs :  M  this  is  the  prophet's  ehaumer." 

"It  maun  be  for  the  minor  prophels, 
then,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 


WHAT  WAS  SAID  TO    "THE  CAUSE." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  brought  pleasure 
wilh  him  into  every  party.  His  rich, 
racy  humour  in  telling  stories  and 
giving  anecdotes,  always  on  the  spur  of 


the  moment,  was  delightful.  He  had 
an  anecdote  ready,  a  story  to  match,  or 
"  cap"  as  he  used  to  call  it,  every  one 
he  heard  ;  and  that  with  most  perfect 
ease  and  hearty  good  humour.  His 
first  publisher,  Robert  Miller,  gave 
anecdotes  very  pleasantly,  and  one  day, 
after  dinner,  he  was  telling  the  com- 
pany that  either  he,  or  some  friend, 
had  been  present  at  an  assize  court  in 
Jedburgh,  when  a  farm-servant  had 
summoned  his  master  for  non-payment 
of  wages,  which  he — the  servant — had 
justly  forfeited  through  some  miscon- 
duct. After  a  great  deal  of  cross- 
questioning — 

"  I'm  sure,  my  lord,"  said  the  pur- 
suer, "I'm  seeking  nowt  but  what  I've 
rowt  for  !  " 

"  Ay,  my  man,"  responded  the  judge, 
"but  I'm  thinking  ye'll  hae  to  rowt  a 
wee  langer  afore  ye  get  it  though  ; " 
and  nonsuited  him. 

Scott,  with  the  others,  was  well 
pleased  with  this  courtly  dialogue,  and 
in  his  easy  unaffected  manner,  said — 

"  Well,  something  of  a  similar  nature 
occurred  when  a  friend  of  mine  was 
present  at  the  Justice-court  at  Jedburgh. 
Two  fellows  had  been  taken  up  for 
sheep-stealing ;  there  was  a  dense 
crowd,  and  we  were  listening  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  evidence, 
when,  from  what  reason  I  have  for- 
gotten, there  was  a  dead  pause,  during 
which  the  judge,  observing  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  chubby-faced  country  boy, 
who  seemed  to  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  and  continued 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  his  lordship's  counte- 
nance, cried  out  to  the  callaut — 

"  'Well,  my  man,  what  do  you  say  to 
the  cause  ? ' 

"  *  Eh,  gosh,'  answered  the  boy, 
'  but  that's  a  gude  ane  !  What  div  I 
say?  I  whiles  say  Pui  ffwfc  and 
whiles  I  say  Pui  ho,  to  the  caws,' 
meaning,  of  course,  the  calves.  "But 
the  business  was  quickly  decided,"  con- 
tinued the  narrator,  "for  the  whole 
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court,  judge  and  jury,  were  thrown  into 
such  convulsions  of  laughter,  that  no- 
thing more  could  be  said  or  done." 


A  HIGHLAND  SENTINEL. 

A  Highland  regiment  was  stationed 
in  India  during  a  troublous  time.  On 
a  night  when  "  The  Brig  o*  Perth"  was 
the  watchword,  a  comparatively  raw 
lad  was  placed  as  a  sentry.  After  lie 
had  paced  backwards  and  forwards  for 
some  time,  one  of  his  own  regiment 
came  up,  and  the  sentinel  challenged 
him  w  i ill  <(  Who  goes  there?  "  The 
soldier  answered,  "  A  friend." 

"  Pe  she  friend  or  no  friend,"  replied 
the  faithful  watch,  "gin  she  dintia 
bring  ta  Brig  o'  Perth  wi'  her,  she'll 
shoot." 


scott's  old  acquaintances. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  not  a 
few  of  the  familiar  names  know -n  to  him 
in  his  youth  or  boyhood  have  been 
preserved  on  his  written  page,  and  are 
now  classical.  Thus  Meg  Dods  was 
the  real  name  of  a  woman,  or  "Luckie," 
in  Ilowgate,  "who  brwed  good  ale 
for  gentlemen."  In  the  account  of  a 
Galloway  trial,  in  which  Scott  was 
counsel,  occurs  the  name  "Mackinfiog," 
aftenvards  that  of  the  famous  turnkey 
in  Guy  Maniiering.  The  name  M  Dur- 
ward"  may  still  be  seen  on  the  signs 
of  Arbroath  and  Forfar,  and  Scott 
had  doubtless  met  it  there  ;  as  well  as 
that  of "  Prudefute,  or  Proud  foot,"  in  or 
near  Perth  ;  "  Morton,"  in  the  lists  of 
the  western  Whigs;  and  Gilfillan," 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  prisoners  in 
Dunnottar  Castle,  Nothing,  in  fact, 
that  ever  flashed  on  the  eye  or  vibrated 
on  the  ear  of  this  extraordinary  man 
but  was  in  some  form  or  other  repro- 
duced in  his  writings. — Gilfillan* 


A  contemporary  of  burns. 

.  During  the  eelebration  of  the  Bums' 
Centenary  in  Edinburgh  in  1859,  a  "tea 
banquet ;)  was  held  in  the  Corn 
ehange.  At  it  appeared  Mr  William 
Glover,  a  centenarian,  and  formerly  a 
carrier,  who  was  personally  associated 
with  the  poet  when  both  were  young 
men.  The  hale  old  man  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  several  interviews  he  had 
had  with  Burns,  and  among  others  he 
told  how,  on  one  oceasion,  being  storm- 
stayed  at  Dumfries  in  the  severe  winter 
of  1795,  he  was  treated  to  share  of  half- 
a-mutchkin  of  whisky  in  his  landlady's 
by  Burns.  He  described  the  poet  as  a 
(i  wcel-made  man,  with  dark  hair  and 
chestnut  eyes,"  and  said,  "he  was  not 
talkative  ;  but  of  coorse  he  had  nae 
business  to  converse  wi1  me  :  he  just 
signed  my  permits,  and  my  business  was 
done  wi'  him." 


AN  EXACTING  PRISONER. 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  Scottish  prisons  thirty-four  years 
ago  is  given  by  Lord  Cockburn  in  his 
f<  Journal  :" — rt  We  have  had  good  speei- 
mens  of  the  present  condition  of'  some 
prisons.  One  man  was  tried  at  Inver- 
ness for  prison-breaking,  and  his  defence 
wras  that  he  was  ill-fed,  and  that  the 
prison  was  so  wreak  that  he  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  jailer  that  if  he  did  not 
get  more  meat  he  would  not  stay  another 
hour,  and  he  went  out  accordingly." 


A  GHOST  NONPLUSSED. 

'*  Watty  Dunlop,"  the  humorous  mini* 
ster  of  Dumfries,  had  frequently  prac* 
tical  jokes  played  upon  him,  but  the 
pe rpetra tors  rarely  got  the  better  of 
him.  On  one  occasion  some  idle  and 
mischievous  youths  waited  for  him  a? 
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he  passed  through  a  churchyard,  and 
0ne  of  them  came  up  to  him  dressed  as 
a  ahost,  in  hopes  of  frightening  him  ; 
but  Watty's  cool  accost  speedily  upset 
the  plan. 

"  Weel,  Maistcr  Ghost,"  said  he, 
(( is  this  a  general  rising,  or  are  ye  just 
taking  a  daunder  frae  your  grave  by 
yersei'?" 


THE  OUTCOME  OF  AN  INVASION. 

A  small  landed  proprietor,  discussing 
with  a  manufacturer  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  an  invasion  of  Scotland, 
the  former,  with  a  feeling  of  self-con- 
gratulation, observed,  that  although 
trade  might  for  a  time  be  destroyed, 
they  could  not  take  away  the  land. 
"  No,"  slyly  responded  the  latter,  "they 
co u Id na  tak  awa  the  land,  but  they 
micht  change  the  laird." 


ON  TONALD  JONES. 

The  following  has  been  deciphered 
from  an  inscription  on  a  decayed  tomb- 
stone in  Skye  : — 

"Here  lie  the  bones 

O'  Tonald  Jones, 

The  wale  oJ  men 

For  eating  seones — 

Eating  scones 

And  drinking  yill, 

Till  his  last  moans 

lie  took  his  fill." 


SMUGGLING  A  GENERAL. 

General  Anstruther,  who  represented 
the  East  of  Fife  Burghs  at  the  time  of 
the  Port  cons  mob,  gained  unpopularity 
by  vol i n g  fo r  th e  brll.agairist  the  city  of 
Minburgh,  Having  tV  go  south,  he 
pemed  it  imprudent  to  cross  the  Firth 
hy  the  'usual  ferry,  and  pass  to  Edin- 


burgh direct  ;  so  he  got  a  couple  of 
stout  fishermen  and  a  boat  at  Elie,  and 
crossed  to  East  Lothian.  On  the  pass- 
age, he  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
two  men. 

li  Well,  I  suppose  you  fellows  are  all 
great  smugglers  ?" 

m  Ou,  ay,"  said  one  of  them  dryly  ; 
"  but  1  dinna  think  we  ever  smuggled  a 
general  before  !" 


REGAINING  LOST  GROUND. 

At  a  party  in  modern  Athens,  one  of 
the  guests  observed  her  son  Charles 
eating  rather  more  voraciously -than  the 
laws  of  even  northern  etiquette  allowed. 
She  watched  for  an  opportunity,  and 
gave  him  one  of  those  significant  looks 
which  only  mothers  and  elder  sisters  can 
command  ;  but  instead  of  stopping  him, 
it  merely  called  forth  this  remark — 

"  Oh,  ye  needna  look  at  me  that  way, 
mother,  and  nod  for  me  to  stop.  Ye 
ken  this  was  washing-day,  and  I  got  no 
dinner." 


THE  BEST  JUDGE. 

Burns  was  standing  one  day  upon  the 
quay  at  Greenock,  when  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant belonging  to  the  town  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  harbour.  He 
was  no  swimmer ;  and  his  death  would 
have  been  inevitable  had  not  a  sailor 
plunged  in,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
and  rescued  him  from  his  dangerous  situ- 
ation. The  merchant,  upon  recovering 
a  little  from  his  fright,  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  presented  the  sailor 
with  a  shilling.  The  crowd,  who  were 
by  this  time  collected,  loudly  protested 
against  the  insignificance  of  the  sum  ; 
but  Burns,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable 
scorn,  entreated  them  to  resirain  their 
clamour,  "For,"  said  he,  "the  gentle- 
man is  of  course  the  best  judge  -of  the 
value  of  his  own  life." 
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AN  ODD  CHARACTER. 

Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart,  of  Luss, 
principal  clerk  of  Session,  was  one  of 
the  odd  characters  of  the  time,  and  was 
much  teazed  by  the  wags  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
Henry  Erskine  was  at  the  Inner-House 
Bar  during  the  advising  of  some  im- 
portant case,  he  amused  himself  by 
making  faces  at  Sir  James,  who  was 
sitting  at  the  clerk's  table,  beneath  the 
judges.  His  victim  was  much  annoyed 
at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  tormenting 
lawyer,  and,  unable  to  bear  it,  disturbed 
the  gravity  of  the  Court  by  rising  and 
exclaiming,  "  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I 
wish  you  would  speak  to  Harry,  he's 
aye  making  faces  at  me  Vy  Harry,  how- 
ever, looked  as  grave  as  a  judge.  Peace 
ensued,  and  the  advising  went  on,  when 
Sir  James,  casting  his  eyes  towards  the 
Bar,  witnessed  a  new  grimace  from  his 
tormentor,  and  convulsed  Bench,  Bar, 
and  audience  by  roaring  out,  "There, 
there,  my  Lord,  see  lie's  at  it  again  ! M 
Sir  James,  notwithstanding  his  sim- 
plicity in  ordinary  matters,  had  much 
world  J  y  wisdom,  for  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  take  care  of  his  money 
than  he  did. — Court  of  Session  Garland, 


AN  KXP SANATION. 

"  How  had  you  the  audacity,  John," 
said  a  Scottish  laird  to  his  servant,  "to 
go  and  tell  some  people  that  I  was  a 
mean  fellow,  and  no  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  was  the  candid  answer, 
"you'll  no  catch  me  at  the  like  o'  that. 
I  aye  keep  my  thoughts  to  mysefy 


WILL  SPEIRS1  HORSE. 

Will  Speirs  joined  a  funeral  passing 
along  the  road  in  the  same  direction  as 
he  was  going ;  all  the  attendants  were 
on  horseback,  and  Will,  to  save  appear- 


ances, got  astride  on  his  huge  pole  or 
staff  that  he  walked  with.  One  of  the 
mourners  in  attendance  observed  to 
Will— 

11  So  ye  hae  gotten  a  horse,  Will ;  it's 
a  peaceable  like  brute." 

"On  ay,  puir  thing,  it's  no  ill  to 
keep  ;  it's  neither  gi'cn  to  Hinging  nor 
eating  corn." 

A  BAD  COLD. 

A  precentor,  who  had  a  bad  toid, 
occupied  the  "desk"  so  badly,  that  the 
minister  whispered  to  him  over  the  side 
of  the  pulpit — • 

"  What  s  the  matter  wV  ye,  John?" 

John  whispered  back — ■ 

"That  there  was  an  unco  kittlm*  in 
the  paup  o'  his  hass." 

"A  kittlin,  do  ye  caw't?  It  sounds 
to  me  like  an  anld  tarn  cat." 


PRECENTING  AND  PREACHING. 

In  a  parish  not  thirty  miles  from 
Elgin,  the  people  were  one  Sunday  in 
want  of  a  precentor;  and  the  minister 
meeting  one  of  his  parishioners,  accus- 
tomed to  much  speaking  in  public,  the 
following  colloquy  occurred  between 
them  : 

"John,  can  you  precent  ?" 

"Na,"  replied  John  ;  "but,  sir,  gin 
ye  like  tae  sing  yersel',  I'll  preach." 

The  parson  stood  aghast,  exclaiming, 
"0,  John,  you  would  not  try  to  preach?" 
To  which  John  replied,  with  a  leer  in 
his  eye,  "An'  fat  wad  hinner  me? 
onyboflyeau  dee  that  noo." 


A  HARD  WORD  EXPLAINED, 

The  Rev.  James  Bounar,  of  Auchlcr- 
lnuchty,  was  officiating  ai  Kettle,  in 
Fife,  one  Sunday  for  a  friend.  lie 
observed,  with  some  annoyance,  many 
of  his  hearers  nodding  and  asleep  in 
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their  pews  while  he  was  preaching  ;  he 
took  his  measures  accordingly,  and 
introduced  the  word  "hyperbolical" 
into  his  sermon.    He  then  paused,  and 

Now,  my  friends,  some  of  you  may 
not  understand  this  word  hyperbolical 
—I'll  explain  it.  Suppose  that  I  were 
to  say  that  this  congregation  were  all 
asleep  in  this  church  at  the  present 
moment,  I  would  be  speaking  fry  per- 
bolically  ;  because,"  looking  round,  11 1 
don't  believe  that  more  than  one-half 
of  you  are  sleeping.'* 

The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and 
those  who  were  nodding  recovered 
themselves  and  nudged  their  sleeping 
neighbours,  and  the  preacher  went  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

There  were  three  candidates  for  a 
Scottish  pulpit.  The  first  one  put 
upon  his  trial,  while  adjusting  his  robe, 
happened  to  descry  an  ancient-looking 
well-worn  roll  of  paper,  which  proved 
to  be  a  sermon  upon  the  text,  "  Jacob 
was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents." 
Seeing  that  the  old  sermon  was  much 
better  than  his  new  one,  the  aspirant  to 
pulpit  honours  took  possession  of  it, 
delivered  it  as  his  own,  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  its  old  resting-place.  The 
sermon  was  a  good  one,  and  pleased  the 
hearers,  although  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred one  delivered  without  book. 
Great  was  their  astonishment  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  when  preacher  number 
two  treated  them  with  the  same  sermon 
from  the  same  text ;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  Scottish  patience  when  the 
third  candidate,  falling  into  the  same 
trap,  commenced  his  sermon  by  an- 
nouncing that  "  Jacob  was  a  plain  man, 
dwelling  in  tents;"  and  one  old  woman 
relieved  the  feelings  of  her  fellow-suf- 
ferers by  exclaiming:  "Deil  dwell  'urn  ! 
Is  Jacob  ne'er  gaun  tae  flit  ?  " 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

Charles  Erskine  was,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  Edinburgh 
University.  On  one  occasion,  aftei  his 
elevation  to  the  Bench,  a  young  lawyer 
in  arguing  a  case  before  him  used  a 
false  Latin  quantity,  whereupon  his 
lordship  said,  with  a  good-natured 
smile — 

"Are  you  sure,  sir,  you  are  correct 
in  your  quantity  there  ?  " 

The  young  counsel,  nettled  at  the 
query,  retorted  petulantly,  "  My  lord, 
I  never  was  a  schoolmaster." 

"No,"  replied  the  judge;  "  nor,  I 
think,  a  scholar  either." 


THE  TEACHER  TAUGHT. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  at  school, 
a  boy  in  the  same  class  was  asked  by 
the  "dominie"  what  part  of  speech 
"  with  "  was. 

"  A  noun,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Vou  young  blockhead,"  cried  tht 
pedagogue,  "  what  example  can  you 
give  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  interrupted 
Scott;  "you  know  there's  a  verse  in 
the  Bible  which  says,  1  They  bound 
Sampson  with  %mlk$**n 


AN  AWKWARD  TIME  TO  SMOKE. 

As  two  Highlanders  were  travelling 
along  the  side  of  a  disused  quarry,  the 
bonnet  of  one  of  them  was  blown  off. 
The  face  of  the  quarry,  while  rather 
high  and  vertical,  had  several  abut- 
ments, and  on  one  of  these  the  bonnet 
had  fallen.  Fertile  in  expedients,  the 
one,  a  burly,  tall  fellow,  proposed  to 
lower  the  other,  who  was  small,  with  a 
rope  he  had  with  him  ;  and  ere  long 
the  latter  was  dangling  at  one  end  of  it, 
while  his  friend  held  the  other  firmly. 
The  bonnet  was  secured,  and  the  adven* 
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hirer  had  called  out  to  fah  countryman 
to  haul  him  up  again,  when  the  Celt 
above  exclaimed — 

"  Hoult  a  moment,  Sandy,  will  ye. 
till  I  get  ta  pipe  lichtit?"  at  the  same 
time  letting  go  his  hold  of  the  rope. 
Fortunately  there  was  just  enough 
water  below  to  break  the  unlucky  one's 
fall  without  drowning  him. 


A  FAITHFUL  GUARDIAN. 

At  the  Raid  of  Stirling,  in  1585, 
when  King  James  the  Sixth,  then  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  was  pressing  forward  to  the 
gate,  in  order  to  meet  the  lords  who 
had  come  to  take  him,  Thomas,  master 
of  Glammis,  put  his  foot  to  the  gate,  and 
held  the  king  in.  James  burst  into 
tears  at  this  rude  but  prudent  and  con- 
scientious conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
guardian,  who  sternly  observed,  "Better 
that  bairns  weep,  than  bearded  men." — 
R,  Chambers. 


HOW  TO  EAT  "A  BEAST." 

Lord  Polkemmet,  a  Scottish  Lord  of 
Session,  usually  retired  to  his  country 
residence  during  the  vacation.  John 
Hagart,  the  Scottish  advocate,  equally 
idle,  from  a  similar  cause,  went  to  shoot ; 
and  happening  to  pass  Lord  P.  's 
property,  he  met  his  lordship,  who 
politely  invited  John  to  take  a  family 
dinner  with  himself,  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  John  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  appeared  at  the  proper  time. 
There  was  a  joint  of  roasted  veal  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  stewed  veal  at  the 
bottom,  veal  soup  in  the  middle,  calfs 
head  on  one  side  of  the  soup  and  veal 
cutlets  on  the  other,  calfs- foot  jelly 
between  the  s&up  and  roast  veal,  and 
calf's  brains  between  the  stewed  veal 
and  the  soup. 

"Noo,"  says  his  lordship,  in  his  own 
blunt  way,  "  Mr  Hagart,  you  may  very 


likely  think  this  an  odd  sort  of  dinner; 
but  yc'Il  no  wonder  when  you  hear  the 
cause  of  it.  We  keep  nae  company, 
Mr  Hagart,  and  my  daughter  here 
caters  for  our  table.  The  way  we  do  is 
just  this  : — We  kill  a  beast,  as  it  were 
to-day,  and  we  just  begin  to  cook  it  at 
one  side  of  the  head,  travel  down  that 
side,  turn  the  tail,  and  gang  back 
again  by  the  other  side  to  where  we 
began." 


AN  EXPERIENCED  COUPLE. 

July  1814.  Lately,  at  Glasgow,  Mr 
H.  Cain,  aged  eigJity-fonr,  to  M  rs  Max- 
well, of  Clark's  Bridge,  aged  ninety -six. 
It  is  the  sixth  time  for  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  ninth  time  for  the  bride,  being 
joined  in  wedlock, — European  Maga- 
zine. 


LORD  BRAXFIELD's  MAXIM. 

This  humorous,  determined,  and  stern 
criminal  judge  had  a  favourite  maxim 
which  he  used  frequently  to  repeat  : 
u  Hang  a  thief  when  he's  young,  and 
he'll  no  steal  when  he's  auld." 


"HERE  SIT  I,  AND  MY  TlTt.EE  SONS."' 

A  jolly  dame,  who,  not  *  Sixty  Years 
since,"  kept  the  principal  caravansary 
at  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire,  had  the 
honour  to  receive  under  her  roof  a  very 
worthy  clergyman,  with  three  sons  of 
the  same  profession,  each  having  a  cure 
of  souls  :  be  it  said,  in  passing,  none  of 
the  reverend  party  were  reckoned  very 
powerful  in  the  pulpit.  After  dinner 
was  over,  the  worthy  senior,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  asked  Mrs  Buck  an, 
the  landlady,  whether  she  ever  had  had 
such  a  party  in  her  house  before  ? 

"Here  tut  V  he  said,  "aplaced 
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minister  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ami 
here  sit  my  three  sons,  each  a  placed 
miniver  of  the  same  kirk.  Confess, 
Buckie  Buchan,  you  never  had  such  a 
oarty  in  your  house  before." 
'  The  question  was  not  premised  by 
**ty  invitation  to  sit  down  and  take  a 
olass  of  wine  or  the  like,  so  Mrs  Buchan 
answered  dryly—  ' 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  just  say  that 
ever  X  had  such  a  party  in  my  house 
before,  except  once  in  the  forty -five, 
when  I  had  a  Highland  piper  here, 
with  his  three  sons,  all  Highland  pipers ; 
and  deil  a  spring  they  could  play  amang 
them  \"—Wavtrlty< 


BURNS  AND  JAMIE  QUTN. 

Burns  was  kind  to  such  helpless 
creatures  as  were  weak  in  mind,  and 
who  sauntered  harmlessly  about.  A 
poor  half- mad  creature — the  Madge 
Wildfire,  it  is  said,  of  Scott — always 
found  a  mouthful  ready  for  her  at  the 
bard's  fireside  ;  nor  was  he  unkind  to 
a  crazy  and  tippling  prodigal  named 
Quin. 

"  Jamie,"  said  the  poet  one  day,  as 
he  gave  him  a  penny,  "  you  should 
pray  to  be  turned  from  the  evil  of  your 
ways  ;  you  are  ready  now  to  melt  that 
penny  into  whisky." 

u  Turn  !"  said  Jamie,  who  was  a  wit 
in  his  way  ;  "  I  wish  some  ane  would 
turn  me  into  the  worm  o'  Will  Hyslop's 
whisky-still,  that  the  drink  might  drib- 
ble through  me  for  fever," 

"  Wecl  said,  Jamie,"  answered  the 
poet,  "  you  shall  have  a  glass  of  whisky 
once  a  week  for  that,  if  ye'll  come 
sober  for't." 

A  friend  rallied  Burns  for  indulging 
such  creatures. 

You  don't  understand  the  matter," 
sjud  he;  "they  are  poets  :  they  have 
the  madness  of  the  muse,  and  all  they 
want  i<s  the  inspiration  —0  mere  trifle  !  " 


A  DISCUSSION  FROM  THE  TULPIT. 

The  following  incident  occurred  be- 
tween an  old  Lord  Elphinstone  and  his 
parish  minister.  The  latter,  be  it  pre- 
mised, was  a  very  addleheadcd  theolo- 
gian, and  in  his  sermons  occasionally 
knew  not  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
One  Sunday  his  lordship,  to  his  custom- 
ary sleeping,  added  an  unmistakable 
snore.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
minister — who,  like  another,  held  that 
"sleeping  in  the  house  of  God  was  bad 
enough,  but  snoring  was  out  of  the 
question,"  so  he  stopped  and  cried — 

11  Wauken,  my  Lord  Elphinstone." 

A  grunt  followed,  and  then  his  lord, 
ship  answered — 

"I'm  no  sleepin',  minister." 

"But  ye  arc  sleepin' — I  wager  ye 
dinna  ken  what  I  said  last." 

"Ye  said,  £  \Yauken,  my  Lord 
Elphinstone.' 11 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  but  I  wager  ye  dinna  ken 
what  I  said  last  afore  that," 

' '  I  wager  ye  dinna  ken  yersel  1 " 


INTEREST  AND  DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

Many  years  since,  when  the  present 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  the  Hon.  Fox 
Maule,  stood  as  a  candidate  for  the 
city  of  Perth,  one  of  his  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers  among  the  lower  order 
of  the  inhabitants  was  Sand  Jess,  a 
woman  who  lived  by  vending  the  article 
from  which  she  derived  her  sobriquet. 
Jess,  being  a  staunch  Liberal  in  her 
political  views,  was  so  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Mr  Fox  Maule  that  she 
more  than  once  during  the  election 
time  headed  motley  processions  of 
boys,  bearing  rustic  flags,  banners, 
placards,  Sec,  in  his  honour.  Chancing 
to  meet  her  hero  during  one  of  those 
noisy  ovations,  her  zeal,  both  in  his 
interest  and  her  own,  showed  itself  in 
words. 
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"Oh,  ma  bonnie  Fox  Maule,  ma 
bonnie  Fox  Maule!"  she  exclaimed, 
in  enthusiastic  admiration,  as  she 
stopped  him  short  in  his  path.  11  Hae 
ve  a  wife,  Fox  Maule  ? "  she  asked 
him  breathlessly. 

11  Ay,  have  I,  Jess,"  replied  the 
nobleman,  with  an  amused  smile. 

M  Would  she  be  needin'  ony  sand, 
d'ye  think  ?"  inquired  Jess,  with  much 
interest. 

What  Mr  Fox  Maulc's  rep"ly  was 
was  lost  in  the  laughter  of  the  crowd, 
but  Jess  won  five  shillings  of  him 
through  her  zeal  in  his  interest  and  her 
own  on  the  occasion. 


NOT  FAR  FROM  THE  TRUTH. 

During  the  trial  of  a  disputed  settle- 
ment at  Leith,  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  asked — 

"  Do  sermons  that  are  delivered  and 
not  read  edify  you  the  most  ?  " 

He  excited  the  risibility  of  the  court 
by  replying — 

"I  consider  that  if  ministers  cannot 
remember  their  own  sermons,  it  is 
perfectly  unreasonable  to  expect  Lheir 
hearers  to  do  so." 


SrXGLK  OR  DOUBLE? 

H  Weel,  Peggy,"  said  an  old  man  to 
a  female  servant  whom  he  had  known 
all  his  days,  *'  are  ye  no  mnrried  yet  ?'* 

"Me  married  yet  !"  replied  Peggy 
indignantly,  "  I  daresay  no  !  I  would- 
na  gie  my  single  life  for  a'  the  double 
ane^s  ever  I  saw." 


A  SCOTTISH  HERCULES. 

"  Big  Sam,"  a  noted  character  in  the 
Sutherland  Fencibles,  happened  one 
night  to  be  placed  as  sentry  over  a 
piece  orordnanee,  which,  on  account  of 


its  weight,  would  have  required  three 
or  four  ordinary  men  to  move  it.  lie 
had  not  been  long  at  his  post,  however, 
when  his  comrades,  who  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  guard-room  fire,  were 
astonished  at  his  entrance  with  the  huge 
instrument  of  warfare  on  his  shoulder. 
On  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  de- 
serting his  post,  Sam  replied — 

* 1  Why,  what 's  the  use,  lads,  of 
standing  out  there  in  such  a  cold  night 
as  this,  watching  that  bit  of  aim,  when 
I  can  watch  it  as  well  in  here  and  keep 
mysel'  warm  too?" 


A  SAD  PROSPECT. 

A  venerable  matron  of  the  old  school, 
in  the  whaling  burgh  of  Peterhead, 
hearing  that  a  comet  was  expected  to 
appear,  which  would  perhaps  destroy 
the  world,  uttered  the  following  lamen- 
tation :  — 

"  Fat  will  the  peer  things  that's  awa 
tee  Greenland  dee,  fan  they  come  hame 
frae  the  fishin',  and  fin*  that  there's  nae 
warld  left  till  come  tee  ?  " 


LORD  COCKBURN  CONFOUNDED. 

One  day  Lord  Cockburn  went  into 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  but  came  out  again  very  hur- 
riedly, meeting  Lord  Jeffrey  at  the 
door. 

"Do  you  see  ony  paleness  about  my 
face,  Jeffrey?"  asked  Cockburn. 

"  No,"  replied  Jeffrey,  1  hope  you're 
weel  enough  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other  ; 
"  but  I  have  just  heard  Bolus  (Lord 
Jnstiee-Clevk  Boyle)  say  :  1  1  for  one 
am  of  opinion  that  this  case  is  founded 
on  the  fundamental  basis  of  a  quadri- 
lateral contract,  the  four  sides  of  which 
are  agglutinated  by  adhesion  !'  " 

"I '"think,  Cockburn,"  said  Jeffrey, 
11  that  you  had  better  go  home." 
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ST  PAUL'S  VISIT  TO  EDINBURGH. 

Tarn  Neil,  the  precentor,  and  a 
drouthy  crony,  accidentally  met  one 
jay  in  the  Potter  row  {Scot.  Patterraw) 

Edinburgh,  They  were  both  anxious 
to  get  their  "meridian,"  but  neither 
y  a  stiver.  In  vain  they  looked 
around  for  some  kindly  invitation — 
they  could  not  part  dry-mouthed,  but 
where  could  they  go?  "Let's  see 
what  chance  will  do,"  said  Tarn,  and 
they  ventured  speculatively  into  the 
public-house  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
A  gill  was  called  for,  and  the  landlady 
invited  to  "  tak*  the  poison  off  the 
glass;"  which  she  readily  did  to  oblige, 
as  .she  said,  "  sae  auld  a  friend  as  the 
precentor."  A  conversation  ensued 
upon  the  common  topics  of  the  day — 
the  war,  the  dearth  of  provisions,  and 
other  things  ;  and  Tarn  took  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  great  alterations  then 
going  on  in  the  city.  "What  wi' 
levelling  streets,  and  bigging  brigs  (the 
North  Bridge  was  being  built  at  the 
time),  they'll  no  leave  ae  stane  o'  the 
auld  toon  aboon  anit  her,"  said  the  land- 
lady. 

"  It  's  a  confounded  shame,"  rejoined 
Tarn;  "and  sic  an  ancient  city,  too  ! 
I'm  tauld  the  Apostle  Paul  ance  visited 
this  very  district  we're  sitting  in  the 
noo." 

"  Nonsense  !  M  exclaimed  his  crony. 

"Ye 're  clean  gyte  noo,  Tarn,"  said 
the  landlady;  "  I  in  sure  I 've  read  the 
Testament  mony  a  time,  an'  I  ne'er  saw 
sic  a  thing  in  V' 

"  What  '11  you  wager,  then  ?  "  quoth 
the  wily  precentor, 

"It's  no  for  the  like  o'  me  to  be 
wagering,"  said  she  ;  "  but,  in  a  case 
hke  this,  ril  haud  ye  the  gill  on  the 
table  there's  no  a  word  about  the  Pat- 
terraw in  a'  his  history." 

The  Testament  was  produced — Tam 
turned  over  the  leaves  with  affected 
difficulty,  till  at  last  he  hit  upon  the 
passage,  Acts  xxi  \        We  came  with 


a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the 
day  folic  wing  unto  Rhodes,  a-nd  from 
thence  unto  P-a-t-a-r-a,"  giving  the 
latter  word  with  the  longest  Edinburgh 
drawl  he  could  command.  Against 
such  conclusive  evidence  the  simple 
hostess  could  not  appeal  ;  and  she  was 
so  highly  pleased  at  the  discovery,  that, 
like  Eve,  she  wished  the  "gudeman" 
to  be  made  wise  like  herself.  John  at 
this  moment  came  in,  and,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  was  as  incredulous 
as  his  rib  had  been. 

"I'm  no,"  said  he,  "a  great  reader 
o'  the  New  Testament,  but  I'll  wager 
half-a-mutchkin  wi'  ony  man,  that  the 
Patterraw,  ay,  or  ony  ither  raw  in 
Edinburgh,  is  no  sae  muckle  as  men- 
tioned between  the  twa  buirds  o*  the 
whole  Bible." 

The  stoup  was  filled  and  placed  on 
the  table,  and  the  "gndewife"  was 
secretly  gratified  that  John's  wisdom, 
so  immaculate  in  his  own  estimation, 
was  now  to  be  found  faulty.  The 
"P-a-t-a-r-a"  text  was  again  referred 
to,  and  once  more  admitted  as  con- 
clusive ;  and  Tain  and  his  friend,  thus 
"  providentially  "  supplied,  were  spared 
the  mortification  of  parting  with  dry 
mouths. — Kay. 


IN  A  TRANCE. 

Dr  David  Shaw  of  Coylton,  who 
figures  in  The  Holy  Tulzie  of  Burns, 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1775.  He  had  a  fine  old  clergyman- 
like kind  of  wit.  In  the  house  of  a 
man  of  rank,  where  he  once  spent  a 
night,  an  alarm  took  place  after  mid- 
night, which  brought  all  the  members 
of  the  family  from  their  dormitories. 
The  Doctor  encountered  a  countess  in 
her  chemise,  which  occasioned  mutual 
confusion.  At  breakfast,  next  morning, 
a  lady  asked  him  what  he  thought 
when  he  met  the  countess  in  the  lobby. 
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"  Oh,  my  lady,"  replied  the  pawkie 
minister,  "  I  was  just  in  a  trance!" 

Trance,  in  Scotland,  signifies  a  pas- 
sage or  vestibule,  as  well  as  a  swoon. 


tom  purdie's  epitaph. 

Purdie,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite 
servant,  appeared  before  the  Sheriff  first 
as  a  poacher  ;  but  Scott  became  inter- 
ested in  his  story,  which  he  told 
with  a  mixture  of  pathos,  simplicity, 
and  pawky  humour,  and  extended  to 
him  forgiveness  and  favour.  Tom 
served  him  long  and  faithfully,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  Scott  proposed  for 
his  epitaph  the  words,  "  Here  lies  one 
who  might  have  been  trusted  with  un- 
told gold,  but  not  with  unmeasured 
whisky." 


BURNS  AND  LOR^D  JEFFREY. 

One  day,  in  the  winter  of  1786-7, 
Lord  Jeffrey,  when  a  boy,  was  standing 
on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
staring  at  a  man  whose  appearance 
struck  him  ;  a  person  standing  at  a 
shop  door  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said — 

"  Ay,  laddie  !  ye  may  weel  look  at 
that  man  !    That's  Robert  Burns.'1 

Jeffrey  never  saw  Durns  again. 


A  LIVELY  OLD  WOMAN. 

A  neighbour  endeavoured  to  comfort 
Margaret  Cruickshank,  when  in  the 
99th  year  of  her  age,  for  the  loss  of  a 
daughter  with  whom  she  had  long  re- 
sided, by  observing  that  in  the  course 
of  nature  she  could  not  long  survive. 

"Ay,"  said  the  good  old  woman, 
with  pointed  indignation,  "what  fey 
token  d'ye  see  about  me?" 

She  only  lived,  however,  to  complete 
ber  100th  pfr#  Account, 


*     CLARET  LONG  AGO. 

1770. — I  have  heard  Henry  Macken- 
zie and  other  old  people  say,  that  when 
a  cargo  of  cJaret  came  to  Lcith,  the 
common  way  of  proclaiming  its  arrival 
was  b}7  sending  a  hogshead  of  it  through 
the  town  on  a  cart,  with  a  horn  ;  and 
that  anybody  who  wanted  a  sample,  or 
a  drink  under  pretence  of  a  sample, 
had  only  to  go  to  the  cart  with  a  jug, 
which,  without  much  nicety  about  its 
size,  was  filled  for  a  sixpence.  The 
tax  ended  this  mode  of  advertising ; 
and,  aided  by  the  horror  of  everything 
French  drove  claret  from  all.  tables  be- 
low the  richest.  —Lord  Cockbuni. 


PLAIN  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

When  Lord  Campbell  was  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  he  (old  the 
citizens  that  he  appeared  before  them  as 
"  Plain  John  Campbell"  to  solicit  their 
votes.  Hence  he  got  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Plain  John  " — an  epithet  which  puzzled 
an  old  woman  very  much,  for  she  said, 
u  I  dinna  ken  what  for  they  ca'  him 
Plain  John;  he  is  no  that  ugly.  If  it 
were  the  Provost,  that  would  be  anither 
thing,  for  he  is  an  ill-faur'd  and  hlack- 
avised  loon,  but  Jock  is  no  that  bad 
looking." 


"MANNERS"  IMPROVED, 

At  the  usual  dinner,  at  the  Inverness 
Market,  recently,  a  speaker  observed  : 
One  of  our  poets  had  said,  in  lines  which 
have  often  been  quoted — 

"  Let  laws  and  learning,  aits  and  commerce 
die; 

Eat  spare — oh  !  spare  our  old  nobility." 
A  better  version  (continued  the  speaker) 
would  perhaps  be  : 

"  Let  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerca 
thrive ; 

Our  nobles  too— but  let  them  look  alive  T 
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THE  BOOT. 

An  English  visitor  of  Scotland,  in 
1679.  describes  the  boot,  as  M  four  pieces 
of  narrow  board:;  nailed  together,  of  a 
competent  length  for  the  leg,  not  unlike 
the  short  cases  we  use  to  guard  young 
trees  from  the  rabbits,  which  they  wedge 
so  tightly  on  all  sides,  that  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  pain,  they  promise  confession 
to  get  riil  of  it."  However,  a  clergyman 
taken  at  Pent  land  Hills,  for  the  very  sus- 
picious appendage  of  "a  sword,  though 
not  present  at  the  fight,  was  first  cruelly 
tortured  with  iron  boots,"  which  is  con- 
finned  by  another,  describing  him  as  a 
"much  honoured  young  minister,"  who 
patiently  endured  the  torture  of  the  boot 
^-a  cruel  engine  of  iron. 


PASTOR  AND  TEOPLE. 

A  learned  but  rather  long-winded 
minister,  being  asked  if  he  did  not  feel 
tired  after  preaching  such  long  sermons, 
answered — 

"  Na,  na,  J'm  no  tired;"  to  which 
he  added,  however,  with  much  pawkie 
naivete,  "  but,  losh  me!  hoo  tired  the 
folks  are  whiles  1 " 


A  LOGICAL  DEFINITION. 

A  Scottish  blacksmith  being  asked 
what  was  the  meaning  of  metaphysics, 
replied — 

"When  the  party  wha  listens  disna 
ken  what  the  party  wha  speaks  means  ; 
and  when  the  party  wha  speaks  disna 
ken  what  he  means  himsel' — that's 
metapheesics." 


THE  SHERIFF'S  KETTLE. 

On  an  eminence  bordering  with 
Benholme  and  Garvock,  called  kinchet, 
Pr,  more  properly,  Jtfag'j  Scat  Hill, 


there  is  a  large  cairn  or  heap  of  stones, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  a  king 
once  sat  in  judgment.  Among  other 
complaints,  many  were  lodged  against 
Melville  of  Allardiee,  at  that  time 
sheriff  of  the  county,  for  his  oppression. 
The  royal  judge,  either  wearied  with 
the  complalncrs,  or  enraged  with  the 
offender,  said,  probably  in  a  peevish 
humour — 

"  I  wish  that  sheriff  were  sodden  and 
supped  in  brose." 

Such  was  the  savage  barbarity  of  the 
times,  that  the  barons,  who  were  little 
accustomed  to  the  formalities  of  a  trial, 
laid  hold  on  these  words,  and  put  them 
literally  in  execution.  The  place  where 
the  deed  was  perpetrated  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hills,  on  the  side  next 
Garvock,  is  not  unlike  the  cavity  of  a 
kiln  for  drying  corn,  and  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  Sheriff's  Kettle. — Stat. 
Account. 


WATCHING  AND  WARDING, 

In  former  times,  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh were  obliged,  personally,  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
this  duty  was  known  as  watching  and 
ivard'uig.  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
mercantile  people  to  keep  watch  alter- 
nately during  the  night  |  but  such  hard 
duty  being  found  inconvenient,  a  re- 
gular guard  of  sixty  men  was  instituted 
in  1648.  No  certain  fund,  however, 
being  provided  for  their  maintenance, 
the  old  method  of  watching  and  ward- 
ing was  resumed  ;  but  the  citizens  now 
proved  very  remiss  in  their  duty,  inso- 
much that  the  Privy  Council  at  last 
informed  the  magistrates,  that  the 
King's  troops  would  be  quartered  in 
the  city,  unless  they  appointed  a  proper 
guard.  This  order  produced  a  guard 
of  forty  men  in  1679,  which,  in  1682, 
was  augmented  to  one  hundred  and 
eight.    After  the  Revolution,  a  petition 
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was  given  into  government,  setting 
forth,  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
imposed  upon,  in  establishing  a  town- 
guard,  and  praying  for  leave  to  abolish 
it.  This  was  immediately  granted  ; 
but  so  changeable,  it  seems,  was  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  that  the  very 
next  year  another  petition  was  pre- 
sented, praying  for  leave  to  re-establish 
a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
men,  which  was  also  granted,  and  was 
continued  until  the  disembodiment  of 
the  city  gnard  in  1812. — Kincaid. 


DAN  DIE   DIN  MONT   SEEKING  JUSTICE. 

"  We're  at  the  auld  wark  o'  the 
marches  again,  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh 
nnd  me.  Ye  see  we  march  on  the  tap 
o'  Touthop-rigg  after  we  pass  the  Pomo- 
ragrains  ;  for  the  Pomoragrains,  and 
Slack  en  spool,  and  Bloody  laws,  they 
come  in  there,  and  they  belang  to  the 
Peel  ;  but  after  ye  pass  Pomoragrains 
at  a  mucklc  great  saucci-headed  cat- 
luggit  stane,  that  lluy  ca'  Charlie's 
Chuckie,  there  Dawston  Cleugh  and 
Charlies-hope  they  inarch.  Now,  I 
say,  the  march  rius  on  the  tap  o'  the 
hill  where  the  wind  and  water  shears ; 
but  Jock  o*  Dawston  Cleugh  again,  he 
contravenes  that,  and  says  that  it  hauds 
down  by  the  auld  drove-road  that  gaes 
awa  by  the  Knot  o'  the  Gate  ower  to 
Keck/ar-ward — and  that  makes  an  unco 
difference." 

"And  what  difference  does  it  make, 
friend  ?"  said  Pleydell.  "  How  many 
sheep  will  it  feed  ?  " 

"On,  no  mony,"  said  Dandie, 
scratching  his  head  ;  "  it's  lying  high 
and  exposed — it  may  feed  a  hog,  or 
aiblins  twa  in  a  good  year." 

"And  for  this  grazing,  which  may 
be  worth  about  five  shillings  a-year,  you 
are  willing  to  throw  away  a  hundred 
pound  or  two  ? 1 


"  Na,  sir,  it's  no  for  the  value  o'  the 
grass,"  replied  Dandie,  "  it's  for  jus- 
tice/' 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Pleydell, 
"justice,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  Do  you  justice  to  your  wife 
and  family,  and  think  no  more  about 
the  matter." 

Dandie  still  lingered,  twisting  his 
hat  in  his  hand. 

"It's  no  for  that,  sir,— -but  I  would 
like  ill  to  be  bragged  wi'  him  ;— lie 
threeps  he'll  bring  a  score  o'  witnesses 
and  inair — and  I'm  sure  there's  as  mony 
will  swear  for  me  as  for  him,  folk  that 
lived  a*  their  days  upon  the  Charlies- 
hope,  and  wadna  like  to  see  the  land 
lose  its  right." 

"  Zounds,  man,  if  it  be  a  point  of 
honour,"  said  the  lawyer,  "why  don't 
your  landlords  take  it  up?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir"  (scratching  Ins 
head  again) ;  "there's  been  nae  election- 
dusts  lately,  and  the  lairds  are  unco 
neighbourly,  and  Jock  and  me  canna 
get  them  to  yoke  thegither  about  it  a' 
that  we  can  say ;  but  if  ye  thought  we 
might  keep  up  the  rent " — 

"  No  !  no  !  that  will  never  do,"  said 
Pleydell  ;  "  confound  you,  why  don't 
you  take  good  cudgels  and  settle  it  ?  " 

"  Od,  sir,"  answered  the  farmer, 
"  we  tried  that  three  limes  already — 
that's  twice  on  the  land  and  ance  at 
Locker  by  fair.  But  I  dinna  ken — 
we're  baith  gey  guid  at  single-stick, 
and  it  couldna  wcel  be  judged." 

"Then  take  broadswords,  and  be 
d — d  to  you,  as  your  fathers  did  be- 
fore you,"  said  the  counsel  learned  in 
the  law. 

"  Aweel,  sir,  if  ye  think  it  wadna  be 
again  the  law,  it's  a'  ane  to  Dandie," 

"  Hold  !  hold  !"  exclaimed  Pleydell, 
"  we  shall  have  another  Lord  Soulis! 
mistake.  Pr'ythee  man,  -comprehend 
me  ;  I  wish  you  to  consider  how  very 
trifling  and  foolish  a  lawsuit  you  wish 
to  engage  in." 

"  Ay,  sir?"  said  Dandle,  in  a  disap- 
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pointed  tone.  "  Sae  ye  winna  tak  on 
Jvi'  me,  I'm  doubting?" 

"  Me  !  Not  I.  Go  home,  fp  home, 
take  a  pint  and  agree.'1 — Guy  Man- 

STOCK  WELL  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Stock  well  Street,  Glasgow,  is  pretty 
well  known,  and  every  person  in  the 
locality  is  aware  of  the  "  Ratten  Well," 
with  its  impure  waters.  It  is  said  that, 
in  days  of  yore,  when  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace had  occasion  to  be  in  that  quarter, 
he  and  his  followers  met  a  party  of 
Englishmen  at  the  well.  A  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  bodies  of  the  English- 
men, who  were  defeated,  were  thrown 
bv  the  victorious  Scots  into  the  well. 

'  "  Stock  it  well  !  stock  it  well  !"  ex- 
claimed Wallace,  from  which  expression 
the  street  received  its  name.  So  says 
tradition,  at  all  events  ;  and  it  is  even 
yet  believed  that  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  is  owing  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Englishmen. — 
ScetUsh  Journal, 


jean  elliot*s  "flowers  of  the 

FOREST." 

It  was  in  1756. — the  year  when  Lord 
Chatham,  as  William  Pitt,  first  took 
office— the  year  when  Admiral  Byng 
was  executed,  and  Frederick  the  Great 
md  Maria  Theresa  entered  on  the  Seven 
Years5  War,— that  Miss  Jean  Elliot, 
"riding  home  after  nightfall"  in  the 
family  coach  with  her  brother,  Mr 
Gilbert,  had  a  certain  conversation  with 
mm  on  the  battle  of  Flodden,  which 
had  been,  so  fatal  to  the  men  of  the 
ho  rest,  that  the  much  later  battle  of 
■  niliphaugh—  fought  actually  within  the 
Forest's  bounds— had  been  compara- 
tively forgotten.  When  Gilbert  Elliot 
aild  his  sister  held  that  memorable 
conversation,   she  was    a  thoughtful 


woman,  past  the  period  of  youth  when 
the  heart  is  engrossed  by  its  own  hopes 
and  fears — its  own  sweetness  and  bitter- 
ness. Speech  had  sunk  into  silence, 
Gilbert,  manlike,  had  chosen  to  re- 
lieve the  sober  philanthropy  and  anti- 
quarian ism,  the  romantic  dreariness, 
as  one  may  say,  of  the  topic,  by  giving 
it  a  sudden  practical  turn.  He  laid  a 
wager  of  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  set  of 
ribbons,  that  his  sister  Jean  could  not 
write  a  ballad  on  Flodden.  Yielding 
to  the  influence  of  the  moment,  Jean 
accepted  the  challenge.  Leaning  back 
in  her  comer,  with  all  the  most  mourn- 
ful stories  of  the  country-side  for  her 
inspiration,  and  two  lines  of  an  old 
ballad,  which  had  often  rung  in  her 
ears  and  trembled  on  her  lips,  for  a 
foundation,  she  planned  and  constructed 
the  rude  framework  of  her  "Flowers  of 
the  Forest."  Afterwards  the  song  was 
duly  and  correctly  written  down.— - 
So/igstn'sses  of  Scotland t 


THE  TOWN-CRIER  OF  MAYHOLE. 

Sandy  Gordon,  the  town -crier  of 
Maybole,  was  a  character  in  his  way. 
At  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been 
an  auctioneer  and  appraiser,  although 
his  "lowing  drouth"  interfered  sadly 
with  the  business,  but  neither  poverty 
nor  misfortune  could  blunt  Sandy's 
relish  for  a  joke.  One  day  going  down 
the  street  he  encountered  his  son  riding 
on  an  ass. 

"  Weel,  Jock,"  quoth  he,  "you're 
riding  on  your  brither." 

"Ay,  faither,"  rejoined  the  son.  "  I 
didna  ken  this  was  ane  o'  yours  tae." 

At  a  neighbouring  village  he  had  one 
day  sold  his  shoes  to  slake  his  thirst. 
After  the  transaction  he  was  discovered 
seated  on  the  roadside  gazing  on  his 
bare  feet,  and  soliloquising  in  this  strain 
— "Step  forrit,  barefit  Gordon,  if  it's 
I  no  on  you  it's  in  you." 
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lie  was  once  taking  a  walk  into  the 
country  when  he  met  Sir  David  Hunter 
Blair. 

"  Where  are  you  for  to-day,  Gordon  ?" 
asked  the  baronet. 

11  Sir  David,"  rejoined  the  crier,  with 
some  dignity,  "if  I  was  to  ask  that  at 
yon,  you  would  say  I  was  ill-bred." 

He  had  the  misfortune  once  to  break 
his  leg  in  a  drunken  brawl,  and  a  hastily- 
constructed  litter  was  improvised  to 
carry  him  home.  Still  his  characteristic 
humour  did  not  leave  him,  "  Canny 
boys,"  he  would  cry  to  those  carrying 
him,  11  keep  the  funeral  step  ;  tak  care 
o'  my  pipe  ;  let  oor  Jock  tae  the  head, 
he's  the  chief  mourner." 


FACETS  ABERDONENSIS. 

A  venerable  Aberdeen  bailie,  long 
ago  called  to  his  fathers,  had  once,  on 
a  most  extraordinary  occasion,  to  travel 
all  the  way  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  London.  He  was  informed, 
before  his  departure,  by  an  economical 
friend,  that  the  cheapest  way  of  living 
in  London  was  to  dine  at  a  coffee-room. 
This  practice  he  accordingly  adopted. 
Sealed  in  a  coffee-room  one  forenoon, 
very  hungry,  he  could  by  no  means 
name  to  the  waiters  any  dish  which 
there  was  a  possibility  of  procuring.  At 
length,  hearing  a  gentleman  call  for 
coffee,  he  vociferated — 

"  I'm  sayin',  waiter,  I'll  hae  coffee, 
tee.'" 

"  Coffee  tea,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  ; 
*  sorry  we've  no  beverage  called  that 
'ere  in  the  'ouse." 

"Lord  sake,  min,"  said  the  bailie, 
"  canna  ye  gie's  coffee,  the  thing  the 
tithcr  chap's  gcttin'  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir;  bring  you  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

But  when  the  coffee  was  produced, 
the  bailie  liked  not  the  three  miserable 
slices  of  toast  which  accompanied  it  \ 
so,  having  finished  them,  he  said — 


"  I'm  sayin',  waiter,  I'll  hae  nae  malr 
o'  them  waifers  ;  ye  maun  bring  me  a 
shave  o'  loaf  at  ance." 

"Yes,  sir,  immediately." 

But  the  waiter  was  not  so  good  as 
his  word  ;  for,  returning,  he  stated — 

"We've  sent  and  searched  every 
baker's  shop  in  the  street,  sir,  and  can't 
find  such  a  thing  as  a  shavoloaf,  sir." 

Now  this  was  truly  perplexing,  and 
the  bailie  had  still  to  rack  his  in- 
genuity for  his  dinner.  At  length  a 
"happy  thought"  struck  him.  He 
saw  some  pigeons  perched  on  a  chimney 
close  by,  and  he  would  have  a  "  doo 
tcrt;"  but  what  this  meant,  all  the 
learned  men  in  the  coffee-room  could 
not  discover.  He  was  at  last  enabled, 
however,  by  means  of  a  series  of  signs, 
to  make  known  that  he  wished  a 
"  pigeon  pie." 


A  PROLIFIC  ROOT  OF  RYE. 

In  the  year  1827,  there  grew  on  the 
farm  of  Bents,  parish  of  Kirkmichael, 
Dumfriesshire,  a  root  of  rye,  size  of  a 
Portugal  onion,  from  which  sprung 
sixty-six  stalks,  each  provided  with  a 
wcll-fiUed  head.  It  was  allowed  to 
ripen,  and,  when  pulled  up,  the  grains 
were  counted,  and  found  to  amount  to 
the  amazing  number  of  four  thousand 
and  ninety 'Six  pickles — perhaps  the 
greatest  quantity  ever  produced  from 
one  grain  of  rye. 


A  CHRISTENING  CUSTOM. 

There  is  a  custom,  strictly  Scottish, 
which  used  to  be  connected.,  with  the 
preliminaries  of  the  baptism  service, 
and  which  may  occasionally  be  found 
in  the  present  day.  A  young  unmar- 
ried woman  takes  the  child  to  church, 
and  she  carries  in  her  hand  a  slice  of 
bread  and  cheese,  with  a  pin  out  of  the 
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rhild's  dress,  wJM(i  she  is  bound  to 
aive  to  the  fji&t  male  person  she  meets. 

1  heard  of  an  amusing  incident  result- 
in^  from  this  custom.  An  English 
duke  had  arrived  in  Glasgow  on  a  Sun- 
day, ^1K^  was  wandering  in  the  streets 
during  the  time  of  afternoon  service. 
A  young  woman  came  up  to  him  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  presented  a 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese.  In  vain  he 
protected  that  he  did  not  know  what 
she  meant — that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  or  her  child — that  he  was  an 
entire  stranger — that  he  had  never  been 
in  Scotland  before  —  that  lie  knew 
nothing  of  the  usuages  of  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk,  being  of  the  Church  of 
England — and  that  she  should  give  the 
"piece"  to  somebody  else.  The  young 
woman  was  deaf  to  alt  his  arguments, 
and  held  out  authoritatively  the  bread 
and  cheese.  Thinking  probably  that 
the  lass  had  not  given  him  credit  for 
what  he  said,  he  told  her  in  perfect 
simplicity,  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  — — , 
and  that  he  had  just  arrived  at  a  hotel 
which  he  named.  The  answer  shut  his 
mouth — 

"  Though  you  were  the  king  on  the 
throne,  sir,  ye  maun  tak  that  bread 
and  cheese  !  " — Dr  Clason, 


FAMOUS  TITERS. 

In  ancient  times  almost  every  town, 
especially  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  had 
a  piper,  whose  office  was  often  heredi- 
tary, and  who  was  generally  attached 
to  the  burgh  a  1  establishment  of  the 
place.  These  functionaries,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  last  remains 
of  the  minstrels  of  a  more  early  age, 
were  frequently  the  depositaries  of  oral, 
and  particularly  of  poetical  tradition. 
About  spring  time,  and  after  harvest, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  pipers  to  make 
a  progress  through  a  particular  district 
of  the  country.  The  music  and  the 
tale  repaid  their  lodging,  and  they  were 


usually  rewarded  with  a  donation  of 
seed  corn.  They  received  a  livery  and 
*mull  salary  from  the  community  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  and,  in  some 
burghs,  they  had  a  small  allotment 
of  land,  generally  called  the  Piper's 
Croft. 

It  was  the  custom  of  James  Ritchie,  the 
town  piper  of  Peebles,  who  was  among 
the  last  of  his  order,  to  make  his  rounds 
annually  on  Handsel  Monday,  or  the 
first  Monday  of  the  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  gratuity  from  the 
different  householders.  His  uniform 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  red  breeches  and 
coat,  of  an  antique  fashion,  wilh  a 
looped-up  cocked  hat,  and,  till  the  last, 
he  wore  a  plaited  queue. 

Robin  Ilastic,  the  last  town  piper 
of  Jedburgh,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Ritchie,  died'''  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  PI  is  family  was 
supposed  to  have  held  the  office  for 
about  three  centuries.  Old  age  had 
rendered  Robin  a  wretched  performer  ; 
but  he  knew  several  old  songs  and 
tunes,  which  have  probably  died  along 
with  him. 

This  order  of  minstrels  is  alluded  to 
in  the  comic  song  of  Maggie  Laudc?', 
who  thus  addresses  the  piper — 

"  Live  ye  upon  the  Border  ?  " 

Ilabbie  Simpson,  to  whom  the  lady 
further  alludes,  was  not  a  piper  in  a 
Border  town  ;  he  belonged  to  Kilbnr- 
chan,  in  Renfrewshire,  where  the  author 
of  the  song,  Robert  Sempill,  the  son  of 
Sir  James  Sempill,  of  Peltrees,  the 
ambassador  to  England  in  1 599,  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
his  name  and  character.  From  the 
notoriety  which  Plabbie  thus  acquired, 
the  people  of  Kilbarchan  have  had 
some  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  pos- 
sessed such  a  personage  ;  and  his  statue, 
copied  from  an  original  picture,  has 
been  affixed  to  the  steeple  of  the  school- 
house  of  the  town. 
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A  CANDID  WAITER. 

We  arrived  at  Greenock  :  what  we 
could  see  of  it  by  the  dim  light  of  gas, 
and  through  the  somewhat  opaque  at- 
mosphere of  a  Scotch  mist,  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  The  Tontine  Hotel, 
however,  had  a  warm  reception  for  us. 

"This  is  a  very  nice  bedroom:  it 
will  do  capitally,"  I  said  to  the  waiter. 
He  was  a  wiry,  cunning,  clever-looking 
fellow. 

"  Ay,  it's  all  right  ;  ye'll  find  every- 
thing guid  in  this  hoose,"  he  said,  un- 
strapping my  luggage.  Then  screwing 
his  head  round  at  me,  he  added,  "But 
ye'll  hae  to  pay  forV  With  which 
suggestive  remark  he  left  me. — Gent. 
Magazine. 


AN  ARMY  CHAPLAIN. 

Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  chap- 
lain to  one  of  the  Highland  regiments, 
is  well  remembered  for  the  fearlessness 
with  which  he  went  through  his  affect- 
ing and  sacred  duties  in  the  midst  of 
the  hottest  engagements.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged  was  taking  its  ground  prepara- 
tory to  battle,  Sir  Robert  Munro  per- 
ceived the  chaplain  in  the  ranks,  and 
with  a  friendly  caution,  told  him  there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  expose 
himself  to  unnecessary  danger,  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 
The  doctor  thanked  Sir  Robert  for  his 
friendly  advice,  but  added,  that  on  this 
occasion  he  had  a  duty  which  he  was 
imperatively  called  upon  to  perform. 
Accordingly,  he  continued  with  the 
regiment  during  the  whole  of  the  action, 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  praying  with 
the  dying,  attending  to  the  wounded, 
and  directing  them  to  be  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety.  By  his  fearless  zeal, 
his  intrepidity,  and  his  friendship  to- 
wards the  soldiers  (several  of  whom  had 
been  his  schoolfellows  at  Dunkeld),  his 


amiable  and  cheerful  manners,  mixing 
among  them  with  ease  and  familiarity, 
and  being  as  ready  as  any  of  them  with 
a  poem  or  heroic  tale,  he  acquired  an 
unbounded  ascendancy  over  them. — 
R.  Chambers. 


ON  SHANET  ROY. 

On  a  s,\one  not  far  from  Rob  Roy's 
grave,  at  Balquhidder,  the  following 
truly  ludicrous  inscription  may  be  seen  : 

"Beneath  this  stane  lies  Shanet  Roy, 
Shon  Roy's  reputed  mother  ; 

In  a'  her  life,  save  this  Shon  Roy, 
She  never  had  another. 

"JTis  here  or  here  aboot,  they  say, 
The  place  no  one  can  tell  ; 

But  when  she'll  rise  at  the  last  day, 
She'll  ken  the  stane  herscl'." 


HIGHLAND  VENGEANCE. 

So  deep  was  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  High* 
landers,  that  when  a  clergyman  informed 
a  dying  chief  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
sentiment,  urged  the  necessity  of  his 
forgiving  an  inveterate  enemy,  and 
quoted  the  scriptural  expression — 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord," 
the  acquiescing  penitent  said,  with  a 
deep  sigh — 

To  be  sure,  it  is  too  sweet  a  morsel 
for  a  mortal."  Then  added,  "Well,  I 
forgive  him  ;  but  the  de'il  take  you, 
Donald"  (turning  to  his  son),  "if  yeu 
fo  rg  i  v  e  h  i  m . : ' — Sir  I  Valter  Scott. 


AX  ELECTION  JOKK. 

When  Captain  W          was  aspiring 

to  represent  the  county  of  V — ~  m 
Parliament,  he  was  visiting  the  con- 
stituency, and,  coming  into  the  house  of 
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fl  worthy  electoress,  he  observed  a  nice 
ham  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which 
roused  his  gastric  propensities  so  much 
that  he  forgot  all  about  the  main  point 
(the  vote),  and  asked,  as  a  favour,  if 
the  good  housewife  would  cook  a  slice 
for  his  dinner.  She  at  once  acquiesced, 
and  while  still  cooking,  who  should  pop 
in  before  the  Captain  had  time  to  men- 
tion the  vote,  but  his  opponent,  Mr 

%  ;  but  W— — *s  ready  wit  decided 

the  all-important  object  of  their  visit  by 
saying— 

"Come  awa,  Mr  L  ,  come  awa 

in  by  |  ye're  ower  late  for  the  vote  noo, 
but  ye're  time  enough  for  a  bit  o'  the 


A  SCOTTISH  PROVOST. 

The  magistrates  of  the  Scottish  burghs, 
though  respectable  men,  are  generally 
not  the  wealthiest  in  their  respective 
communities.  And  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, in  the  case  of  very  poor  and  remote 
burghs,  that  persons  of  a  very  inferior 
station  alone  can  be  induced  to  accept 
the  uneasy  dignity  of  the  municipal 
chair.  An  amusing  story  is  told  regard- 
ing the  tow n  of  L  ,  in  B-  shire, 

which  is  generally  considered  as  a  pecu- 
liarly miserable  specimen  of  these 
privileged   townships.      An  English 

gentleman  reproaching  L  one  day 

in  a  gig.  his  horse  started  at  a  great 
heap  of  dry  wood  and  decayed  branches 
of  trees,  w  hich  a  very  poor-looking  old 
man  was  accumulating  upon  the  road, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  con- 
veying them  to  town  for  sale  as  firewood. 
The  stranger  immediately  cried  to  the 
old  man,  desiring  him,  in  no  very  civil 
terms,  to  clear  the  road,  that  his  horse 
wight  pass.  The  old  man,  offended  at 
the^iisrespcctful  language  of  the  com- 
plainant, took  no  notice  of  him,  but 
continued  to  hew  away  at  his  trees. 

1  You  old  dog,"  the  gentleman  then 
exclaimed,  "I'll  have  you  brought  be- 


fore the  provost,  and  put  into  prison  for 
your  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  road." 

"Gang  to  the  deil,  man,  wi'  your 
provost!"  the  woodcutter  contemptu- 
ously replied  ;     I'm  provost  mysd\" 


IN  MEMORIAM  :  TAMMY  MESSER. 

Here  lies  the  banes  of  Tammy  Messer, 
Of  tarry  woo'  he  was  a  dresser  ; 
He  had  some  faults  and  mony  merits  ; 
And  died  of  drinking  ardent  spirits. 


LIGHTS  AND  LIVERS. 

Lord  Cockburn,  when  at  the  bar, 
was  pleading  in  a  steamboat  collision 
case.  The  case  turned  on  the  fact  of 
one  of  the  steamers  carrying  no  lights, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
Cockburn  insisting  on  this,  wound  up 
his  eloquent  argument  with  this  re- 
mark— 

"  In  fact,  gentlemen,  had  there  1  cen 
more  lights,  there  would  have  been 
more  livers? 


AN  OLD  SCOTTISH  PUNISHMENT. 

It  appears,  from  the  Records  of  Jus- 
ticiary, that  a  custom  at  one  time 
prevailed  in  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
commuting  sentence  of  death  into  gift- 
ing away  the  prisoners  as  slaves  into 
perpetual  servitude  under  specified  mas- 
ters. The  following  extract  will  make 
the  mode  of  gifting  understood  : — 

"  At  Perth,  the  5th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1701.  The  Commissioners  of  Justi- 
ciary of  the  south  district,  for  securing 
the  peace  in  the  Highlands,  consider- 
ing that  Donald  Robertson,  Alexander 
Stewart,  John  Robertson,  and  Donald 
M 'Donald,  prisoners  within  the  Tol- 
booth,  and  indicted  and  tried  at  this 
court,  and  by  virtue  of  the  inquest, 
returned  guilty  of  death  ;  and  the  Com- 
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missioncvs  have  changed  their  punish- 
ment of  death  to  perpetual  servitude, 
and  that  the  said  panuels  are  at  the 
court's  disposal  :  Therefore,  the  said 
Commissioners  have  given  and  gifted, 
and  hereby  give  and  gift,  the  said  Don- 
ald M 'Donald,  one  of  the  said  prisoners, 
as  a  perpetual  servant  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable John  Karl  of  Tuliibardine  ;  re- 
commending1 to  his  Lordship  to  provide 
a  collar  of  brass,  iron,  or  copper,  which, 
by  his  sentence  or  doom,  whereof  an 
extract  is  delivered  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  said  burgh  of  Perth,  is  to  be  upon 
his  neck,  with  this  inscription — 'Don- 
ald M'Donald,  found  guilty  of  death  for 
theft,  at  Perth,  December  5,  1701,  and 
gifted  as  a  perpetual  servant  to  John 
Earl  of  Tuliibardine  Recommending 
to  his  Lordship  to  transport  him  from 
the  said  prison  next  week,"  &c. 

It  would  appear  that  a  similar  com- 
mutation was  made  of  the  doom  of  the 
o  t  h  c  r  p  r  i  s  0  n  e  rs .  About  fo r t y  y e ar s  ago 
some  fishermen,  in  drugging  their  nets 
in  the  river  Forth,  above  Alloa,  brought 
up  from  the  bottom  a  brass  collar  with 
this  inscription  upon  it  : — "  Alexander 
Stewart,  found  guilty  of  death  for  theft, 
at  Perth,  5  th  December  1701,  and  gifted 
by  the  Justiciars,  as  a  perpetual  servant, 
to  Six  John  Areskcn  (Lrskine)  of  Alva.1' 
This  curious  collar  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Anti- 
quaries. 


A  NATURAL  RESULT. 

The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Baird  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Provost  Elder  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  James  Gregory,  the 
eminent  physician,  happening  to  dine 
with  the  provost,  a  remark  was  made 
on  the  terms  in  which  the  provost's  name 
stood  on  the  roll  of  Perthshire  freeholders 
— "  Thomas  Elder,  younger  of  Forncth, 
in  right  of  Mrs  Margaret  Husband,  his 
wife." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Provost,   "  that  is 


not  surprising,  for  my  mother  was  a 
Maun:' 

"  No  wonder,  then,  observed  Dr 
Grcgorv,  ;<  that  vour  daughter  has  got 
a  Baird." 


A  RELICT  OF  BURNS, 

An  English  gentleman  visiting  the 
widow  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish 
poet,  at  Dumfries,  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  obtain  some  rdk  of  the  bard, 
as  he  called  it  %  that  is,  some  scrap  of 
his  handwriting,  or  any  other  little  ob- 
ject which  could  be  considered  a  memo- 
rial o f  1 1 1  e  d  c ceased .  M r s  B u r n s  r c p  1  i ed 
to  all  his  entreaties,  that  she  had  already 
given  away  everything  of  that  kind  that 
was  remarkable,  or  that  she  could  think 
of  parting  with  ;  that,  indeed,  she  had 
no  relic  to  give  him.  Still  the  visitant' 
insisted,  and  still  Mrs  Burns  declared 
her  inability  to  satisfy  him.  At  length, 
pushed  by  his  good .-humoured  entreaties 
to  an  extremity,  she  as  g'ood- humoured  1 J 
said,  "Well,  sir,  unless  you  take  myself, 
I  really  can  think  of  no  other  rdk  (re- 
lict) of  him  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
give  or  yours  to  receive."  Of  course 
this  closed  the  argument. 


SHARPING  TUB  HANGMAN. 

In  Dumfries,  in  17S4,  and  subsequent 
years,  the  salary  of  Roger  Wilson,  the 
hangman,  was  £6  per  annum,  and  a 
free  house,  valued  at  £li  13s.  4d.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  permitted  to 
dip  his  brass  ladle  into  every  sack  of 
meal,  barley,  &c.,  exposed  in  the  mar- 
ket. But  \Yilson  was  a  respectable 
man,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  a 
hangman — kept  cows,  sold  milk,  and 
had  two  daughters,  who,  for  beauty  and 
good  behaviour,  were  the  admiration  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  place.  Tor  long-, 
therefore,  Roger  and  the  farmers  and 
meal-dealers  were  on  the  best  terms 
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rtssible  Discreet  and  modes!,  nobody 
ISwcd  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Icncd  their  sacks  freely.  A  girl  foi* 
Ived  him  villi  bags  for  receiving  his 
cultures,  according  to  their  nature;  and 
t  was  always  remarked  that,  in  the  case 
of  small  sacks,  he  only  took  one-half, 
although  entitled  to  a  whole  ladleful. 
yyt  length,  however,  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance sprung  up,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Johnston  not  only 
refused  the  hangman  his  dues,  but 
abused  and  threatened  him  into  the 
bargain.  As  this  was  more  than  could 
be  well  borne,  the  functionary  com- 
plained to  Bailie  Shaw,  who  instantly 
called  the  recusant  before  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  reason  him  into  a  better  way 
cf  thinking  and  acting.  But  lie  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaty,  bearded  even  the 
bailie,  and  in  the  end  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time,  disdaining 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  compro- 
mise. In  fact,  when  the  magistrate  ten- 
dered ins  disci  large,  he  insolently  re- 
plied, 1  Him  who  sent  me  in  maun  come 
and  tak'  me  out,  or  I'll  no  budge  a 
single  fit.'  But  the  recusant,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  had  what  he  considered 
good  backing,  and  was  merely  an  lit* 
pptment  in  the  hands  of  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  action  was  raised  in  his 
name  for  wrongous  imprisonment,  and 
a  second,  in  the  shape  of  a  declarator, 
to  the  effect  that  the  magistrates  of 
Dumfries  had  no  right  in  law  to  let  the 
hangman  and  his  ladle  loose  on  the 
public  every  market-day.  Both  actions 
were  stoutly  defended,  and  after  years 
of  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
both  were  dismissed,  and  the  defenders 
allowed  all  expenses.  The  exact  amount 
of  these  we  do  not  know  ;  but  that  they 
were  heavy,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
fact,  that  the  extract  of  the  proceedings, 
which  is  still  preserved,  fills  hundreds 
of  closely  written  pages.  Johnston's 
friends,  who  were  so  ready  to  flatter  and 
«Jfe  him  forward,  took  care  to  screen 
themselves  from  ulterior  consequences  : 


their  names  were  not  in  the  bond,  and 
their  tool  or  instrument,  from  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  made  on  his  purse, 
was  a  second  time  cast  into  prison,  and 
became,  in  short,  something  very  like  a 
ruined  man.  At  the  conclusion  of  lite 
litigation,  one  of  the  judges  recom- 
mended to  the  Dumfries  authorities 
some  less  objectionable  method  of  pay- 
ing their  hangman — an  advice  which 
was  taken  in  good  part,  and  speedily 
acted  upon  by  increasing  Wilson's  sal- 
ary and  abolishing  the  ladle  dues. 


HIGH  LIVING. 

A  manufacturer  of  Paisley,  after  a 
long  life  of  severe  toil,  and  little  indul- 
gence in  the  comforts  of  life,  was  sud  ■ 
denly  enriched  at  last  by  the  death  of  a 
relative  in  the  West  Indies,  who  be- 
queathed him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune. 
The  old  man  was  soon  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  happened  to  be 
introduced  to  Lord  Monboddo,  to  whom, 
at  the  same  time,  the  story  of  his  late 
acquisition  of  fortune  was  related. 

"Then,"  said  Monboddo,  contem- 
plating the  spare  figure  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  "you  ought  to  live  gene- 
rously ;  you  and  your  wife  should  be- 
gin to  take  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and 
otherwise  improve  your  diet  a  little." 

"Ay,  aiilcl  man,"  said  the  Paisley 
weaver,  evidently  thinking  the  advice 
completely  anticipated  by  the  alteration 
he  had  already  effected  in  his  system  of 
domestic  economy,  "we  tak  parritch 
and  sweet  milk  to  our  supper  noo." 


SrR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  DOGS. 

The  fondness  of  dogs  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott  must  have  been  quite  extraordin- 
ary. Swanston  declares  that  he  had  to 
stand  by  wdien  they  were  leaping  and 
fawning  about  him,  to  beat  them  off, 
lest  they  should  knock  him  down.  One 
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clay,  when  Sir  Walter,  Lady  Scott,  and 
Swanston  were  in  the  armoury,  Maida 
(the  dog  which  now  lies  at  his  feet  in 
the  monument  at  Edinburgh)  being  cut- 
side,  had  peeped  in  through  the  window 
(a  beautifully  painted  one),  and  the  in- 
stant he  got  a  glance  of  his  beloved 
master,  he  bolted  right  through  it,  and 
at  him  at  once.  Lady  Scott,  starting 
at  the  crash,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  gracious! 
shoot  him,  Swanston." 

But  Sir  Walter,  crttessing  him  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  said,  "No,  no, 
mamma,  though  lie  were  to  break  every 
window  at  Abbotsford.  Ah  !  poor  fel- 
low !  poor  fellow  !" 


A  hangman's  revenge. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,  Alexander 
Cockburn,  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh, 
and  who  must  have  officiated  at  the 
exits  of  many  of  the  <(  martyrs  "  in  the 
Grassmarket,  was  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  a  M  bluegown,"  or  privileged 
*  beggar,  and  accordingly  suffered  that 
fate  which  he  had  so  often  meted  out  to 
other  men.  One  Mackenzie,  the  hang- 
man of  Stirling,  whom  Cockburn  had 
traduced  and  endeavoured  to  thrust  out 
of  office,  was  the  triumphant  executioner 
of  the  sentence. 


[TEARING  THE  EVIDENCE. 

Robert  Burns  dined  in  Edinburgh 
with  a  large  party,  in  company  with 
Lord  S  win  ton  and  the  Honourable 
Henry  Erskine.  Honest  Lord  Swinton 
had  become  extremely  deaf.  Erom  time 
to  time  he  observed  the  company  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  ;  but  his  deafness 
prevented  him  enjoying  the  exquisite 
humour  of  Mr  Erskine.  7' hat,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  consequence  :  he  in- 
quired  at  his  next  neighbour,  u  Is  that 
my  friend  Harry?"   Being  answered  in 


the  affirmative,  he  burst  out  into  as 
hearty  a  laugh  as  the  best  of  them,  and 
in  this  manner  partook  in  the  general 
hilarity  the  whole  evening.  Uums  next 
day  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  she  expressed 
her  astonishment  that  a  man  who  could 
act  so  absurdly  should  sit  as  a  judge  on 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects. 

11  My  dear  madam,"  answered  Hums, 
"you  wrong  the  honest  man  ;  he  acts 
exactly  as  a  good  judge  ought  ;  he  does 
not  decide  before  he  has  heard  the 
evidence." 


"  GOOD  MORNING ! * 

Sir  William  Eorbes,  founder  of  the 
Union  Bank  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  very 
polite  man,  was  one  afternoon  leaving 
the  bank,  about  four  o'clock,  with  a 
plain  country  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  doing  business  with  him, 

"Good  morning,"  said  Sir  William, 
in  parting  with  this  person. 

"  Good  mornm* !"  cried  the  other,  in 
surprise  ;  *'  I  got  my  denner  twa  hours 
syne." 


THE  WITNESS  AND  THE  COAT. 

The  following  examination,  which 
took  place  in  a  question  tried  in  1817, 
in  the  Jury  Court,  between  the  Trustees 
of  Kinghorh  and  the  Town  of  Kirkcaldy-! 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  that  caution 
which  is  held  to  be  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  character  of  a  Scotchman. 

The  witness  was  called  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees,  and  apparently  full  of  their 
interest.  The  counsel  having  heard 
that  the  man  had  got  a  present  of  a  coat 
from  the  clerk  to  the  trustees  before 
coming  to  attend  the  trial,  thought 
proper  to  interrogate  him  on  that  point ; 
as,  by  proving  this,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  completely  setting  aside  his 
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testimony.  The  examination  was  as 
follows  : — 

Q,  Pray,  where  did  you  get  that 
coat?  The  witness  (looking  obliquely 
down  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and 
from  thence  to  the  counsel),  with  a 
mixture  of  effrontery  and  concision, 
exclaimed— 

//.  Coat,  coat,  sir  !  Where  gat  I 
that  coat  ? 

Q,  I  wash  to  know  where  you  got 
that  coat? 

A-  Maybe  ye  ken  where  I  got  it. 

Q.  No  ;  but  we  wish  to  know  from 
whom  you  got  it  ? 

//.  Did  ye  gi'e  me  that  coat  ? 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  where  you  got  that 
coat  ? 

A.  What's  your  business  wi'  that  ? 
Q,  It  is  material  that  you  tell  the 
Court  where  you  got  the  coat  ? 

A.  I'm  no  obliged  to  tell  about 
ma  coat. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  whether  you 
bought  that  coat,  or  whether  it  was 
given  to  you? 

A.  I  canna  recollect  every  thing 
about  ma  coats — whan  I  get  them,  or 
where  I  get  them. 

Q>  You  said  you  remembered  per- 
fectly well  about  the  boats  forty-two 
years  ago,  and  the  people  that  lived  at 
Kirkcaldy  then,  and  John  More's  boat  ; 
and  can  you  not  recollect  where  you  got 
that  coat  you  have  on  at  present  ? 

A.  I'm  no  gaun  to  say  ony  thing 
about  coats. 

Q.  Did  Mr  Douglas,  clerk  to  the 
tnistccs.  give  you  that  coat  ? 

A.  How  do  you  ken  ony  thing 
about  that? 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  Mr  Douglas,  clerk 
to  the  trustees,  give  you  that  coat  ? 

A.  I'm  no  bound  to  answer  that 
question,  but  merely  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q-  So  you  won't  tell  where  you  got 
that  coat  ? 

A.  I  didna  get  the  coat  to  do  ony 
thing  wrang  for't  ;  I  didna  engage  to 
«*y  ony  thing  that  was  na  trn** 


The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  when 
the  witness  was  going  out  of  the  box, 
called  him  back,  and  observed — 

"The  Court  wish  to  know  from  you 
something  farther  about  this  coat.  Jt  is 
not  believed  or  suspected  that  you  got 
it  improperly  or  dishonestly,  or  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  your  concealing 
it.  You  may  have  been  disinclined  to 
speak  about  it,  thinki ng  that  there  was 
something  of  insult  or  reproach  in  the 
question  put  from  the  bar.  You  must 
be  sensible  that  the  bench  can  have  no 
such  intention;  and  it  is  for  your  credit, 
and  the  sake  of  your  testimony,  to  dis- 
close fairly  where  yon  got  it.  There 
may  be  discredit  in  concealing,  but  none 
in  telling  where  you  got  it." 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  coat? 
A.  I'm  no  obliged  to  tell  about 
ma  coat. 

Q,  True,  you  are  not  obliged  to  tell 
where  you  got  it,  but  it  is  for  your  own 
credit  to  tell  ? 

A.  I  didna  come  here  to  tell  about 
coats,  but  to  tell  about  boats  and  pin- 
naces. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  tell,  I  must  throw 
aside  your  evidence  altogether. 

A.  I'm  no  gaun  to  say  ony  thing 
about  ma  coat  ;  I'm  no  obliged  to  say 
ony  thing  about  it. 

Witness  went  away,  and  was  called 
back  by  Lord  Gillies. 

Q.  I  low  long  have  you  had  that 
coat  ? 

A.  I  dinna  ken  how  lang  I  hae  had 
ma  coat.  I  hae  plenty  o!  coats.  I 
dinna  mind  about  this  coat  or  that  coat. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  near 
the  time  :  have  you  had  it  a  year,  a 
month,  or  a  week?  Have  you  had  it  a 
week  ? 

A.  Hoot,  ay,  I  daresay  I  may. 
Q.  Have  you  had  it  a  month  ? 
A.  I  dinna  ken  ;  I  cam'  here  to 
speak  about  boats,  and  no  about  coats. 
Q.  Did  you  buy  the  coat  ? 

A.  I  dinna  mind  what  coat  I 
bought,  or  what  eoat  I  got, 
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The  consequence  was,  that  their 
lordships  were  forced  to  reject  the 
evidence  of  this  witness.—  Scats  Mag. 


"who  stole  the  WEB?" 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of 
Carsphairn,  in  Galloway— a  rude  and 
sequestered  district — there  were  only 
three  freemasons,  the  minister,  and  a 
tailor  and  a  mason.  The  mason,  being 
desirous  to  introduce  his  son  to  the  same 
mystery,  caused  a  lodge  to  be  called  for 
the  purpose  at  a  lonely  cottage,  where 
the  ceremonies  were  proceeding  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
mason,  whose  name  was  Dun,  went  to 
see  who  it  was,  and  found  an  old 
woman,  who  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  masons  are  met  the  nicht  ?  " 
u  Yes." 

"  Wcel,  ye  ken  my  web  was  stolen 
last  week. " 

"  Yes.  Janet  ;  but  what  business  has 
that  wi'  the  mason  meeting 

'f.'Ou,  ye  ken,  ye  ML  be  raising  the 
de'il,  and  I  wad  just  like  if  you  wad  ask 
him,  sinu  he^s  there  at  any  rate,  wha 
stole  the  web." 

"Oh,  ay.  Janet;  just  you  gang  away, 
then,  and  we  '11  sec  what  we  can  do." 

Mr  Dun  then  returned  to  the  interior 
01  the  cottage,  and  mentioned  to  the 
minister  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  old  woman.  The  clergyman  re- 
buked him  severely  for  conceding  to  the 
superstitious  notions  of  the  aged  crone, 
and  said  he  feared  that  it  would  ''affront 
them  a'." 

"  Xae  fear  o'  that,"  answered  the 
mason  ;  "just  leave  it  all  to  me." 

Next  day,  when  Tanet  called  upon 
Mr  Dun,  he  told  her  that  u  the  de'il  " 
had  not  exactly  communicated  the  name 
of  the  thief,  but  he  had  mentioned  that 
if  the  goods  were  not  returned  before 
Thursday  next,  the  house  of  the  guilty 


person  would  fall  upon  him  in  the  nigh 
time,  and  the  whole  family  would 
killed.  This,  he  said,  was  a  great 
secret,  and  he  strictly  forbade  her  com- 
municating it  to  more  than  one  person. 

Away  went  Janet,  quite  satisfied  ; 
although  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  occur  to  her,  that  the  prediction  of 
punishment  toia  thief  was  not  exactly  a 
characteristic  piece  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Old  Nick.  The  secret  was 
speedily  imparted  to  her  next-door 
neighbour,  with  many  injunctions  as  to 
the  propriety  of  letting  it  go  no  farther. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  known  to 
the  whole  parish  before  night. 

On  the  third  morning  thereafter, 
Janet's  web  was  found  lying  at  her 
door,  with  a  part  which  had  been  cut 
off  attached  to  the  nam  body  of  it  with 
pins. 


REELING  AND  SPINNING. 

Dr  C  ,  of  Cupar,  was  in  the  habit 

of  taking  his  evening  walk  on  the  high- 
roa'd  ie  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  Daring  one  of  these  stated 
excursions,  he  had  occasion  to  meet 
several  people  returning  from  Ceres 
market,  whose  conversation  and  step 
indicated  that  Ceres  and  Bacchus  had 
not  been  separated.  Amongst  the  rest, 
a  well-known,  canty  little  body,  of  the 
name  of  "  Tibby  Brown/'  hove  in  sight, 
manifestly  after  having  made,  as  was 
sometimes  Tibby's  practice,  a  little  too 
free  with  a  certain  little  stoup,  which 
contains  a  gill.  Tibby  was  a  character, 
and  though  somewhat  addicted  to  a 
glass  at  H  orra  "  times,  was  a  well-doing 
body  upon  the  whole,  kept  a  clean  well- 
swept  house,  a  sonsy  cat,  and  a  cheerful 
tongue  in  her  head.  Tibby,  however, 
had  that  day  disposed  of  some  sale  yarn, 
and  had  tithed  the  price  to  the  amount 
of  a  cheerful  glass  with  the  merchant 
who  purchased  it.  Tibby  was  close 
upon  her  pastor  ere  she  perceived  hinij 
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d  finding  it  impossible  to  retreat,  did 
*v"  at  mos?  people  would  have  done  in 
her  circumstances  :  she  put  the  best  face 
on  it  possible— brought  up  her_  leeway 
--steadied  her  pace  to  a  miracle  — 
cocked  her  head— and,  from  her  very 
anxiety  to  disguise  her  unsteadiness, 
itruned lately  tripped,  stumbled,  and  all 
came  in  contact  with  the  venerable 
doctor.  , 

He  saw  Tibby  s  situation,  and  knew 
her  general  character  as  well  as  her 
foible  ;  so  continuing  that  benignity  of 
countenance  which  was  natural  to  him, 
he  proceeded  to  rally  Tibby  in  the 
following  terms  ;  — 

"'Hout,  tout,  Ttbbj,  woman,  yeYc 
reding,  I  see." 

Tibby  heard  the  assertion,  and  being 
more  accustomed  to  the  professional 
than  to  the  English  sense  of  the  term, 
incontinently  and  gaily  rejoined— 

"Wed,  minister,  ye  ken  a  body 
canna  aye  be  spinning.''' 


A  CLEVER  SMITH. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Philip- 
haugh,  the  Earl  of  Traquair  departed 
frum  his  house  in  Tweeddale,  attended 
by  a  blacksmith,  one  of  his  retainers, 
and  advanced  towards  Selkirk  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  for  the  payment  of 
Montrose's  forces.  As  they  crossed 
Minclnnonr,  they  were  alarmed  by 
firing,  which  the  Earl  conceived  to  be 
Montrose  exercising  his  forces,  but 
which  his  attendant,  from  the  constancy 
and  regularity  of  the  noise,  affirmed  to 
be  the  tumult  of  an  engagement.  As 
they  came  below  Broadmeadows,  upon 
Yarrow,  they  met  their  fugitive  friends 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Parliamentary 
troopers.  The  Earl,  of  course,  turned 
and  tied  also  ;  but  his  horse,  jaded  with 
the  weight  of  dollars  which  he  carried, 
refused  to  take  the  hill  «  so  that  the 
Earl  was  fain  to  change  with  his 


attendant,  leaving  him  with  the  breath- 
less horse  and  bag  of  silver  to  sit i ft  for 
himself,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
done  very  effectually.  Some  of  Leslie's 
dragoons,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  horse  and  trappings,  gave  chase  to 
the  smith,  who  fled  up  the  Yarrow  ; 
but  finding  himself,  as  he  said,  encum- 
bered with  the  treasure,  and  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  taken,  he  threw  it  into 
a  well  or  pond  near  the  Tinnics,  Ilang- 
ingshaw.  Many  wells  were  afterwards 
searched  in  vain  ;  but  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  the  smith,  if  he  ever  hid  the 
money,  knew  too  well  how  to  anticipate 
the  scrutiny.  There  is,  however,  a  pond 
which  some  peasants  drained,  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  golden  prize,  but  were 
prevented,  as  they  pretended,  by  super- 
natural interference. 


SUMMARY  JUSTICE. 

April  27,  1 60 1. — Archibald  Cornuel, 
town  officer,  hanged  at  the  Cross,  and 
hung  on  the  gallows  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  the  cause  wherefor  he  was  hanged  ; 
he,  being  an  unmerciful,  greedy  creature, 
poinded  an  honest  man's  house  ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  he  poinded  the  king 
and  queen's  p"  "are  ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  Cross  V  comprise  (appraise  and 
expose  by  auction)  the  same,  he  hung 
them  up  on  two  nails  on  the  same  gal- 
lows to  be  comprised  ;  and  they  being 
seen,  word  went  to  the  king  and  queen, 
whereupon  he  was  apprehended  and 
ha  nged .  —Kiuca  id. 


BLEEDING  AT  THE  TOUCH. 

Menaces,  as  testifying  the  desire  of 
mischief,  were  rated  as  equivalent  _  to 
imprecations  ;  the  proper  distinction 
between  divine  and  human  vengeance 
not  being  sufficiently  understood.  Both 
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produced  a  fatal  revulsion  on  the 
intemperate.  The  indictment  of  Beatrix 
Leslie  states,  that  one  of  two  damsels, 
coalbearers,  "letting  ane  coall  fall, 
killed  your  catt.  Therefter,  the  tuo 
damsells  having  cast  away  your  creill 
with  coalls,  yow  threatened  them  that 
you  wold  sie  ane  ill  sight  upon  them 
befoir  eight  days  past ;  and  so  it  fell 
out,  that  be  your  sorcerieand  witchcraft, 
befoir  the  expiring  of  eight  days,  accord- 
ing to  your  threatening,  they  were  both 
killed  in  the  coall  pit t»  and  none  els 
hurt  bot  they  :  albeit  divers  others  wer 
verry  neir  hand  :  as  also  incontinent, 
after  yow  came  and  tuched  them,  they 
did  both  gush  out  in  blood." 

By  a  superstition,  dangerous  to  the 
innocent,  which  prevailed  long  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  all  European  countries,  this 
was  assumed  as  a  test  of  guilt  in  occult 
cases : — Were  evidence  defective,  amidst 
pregnant  presumptions,  and  doubts,  still 
hovering  over  the  truth,  if  the  corpse 
bled  either  at  the  mouth  or  the  nose,  on 
the  approach  of  the  suspected  assassin, 
it  proved  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when 
in  this  instance  the  accused  touched  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased,  "they  both 
bled,  one  behind  the  lug,  and  the  vther 
at  the  nose;"  and  witnesses  bore  testi- 
mony "that  they  bled  not,"  though 
others  touched  them. 

A  man  and  his  sister  were  at  variance : 
he  died  suddenly,  and  his  body  was 
found  in  his  own  house  naked,  with  a 
wound  on  the  face,  but  bloodless. 
"  Althoe  many  of  the  nychtbours  in 
the  toun  came  into  the  hous  to  sie  the 
dead  corps,  yett  schoe  never  offered  to 
come ;  howbeit  hir  dwelling  was  nixt 
adjacent  thereto  ;  nor  had  scho  soe 
mutch  as  any  seiming  grieff  for  his  death. 
But  the  minister  and  baiilifes  of  the 
toun  taking  great  suspitione  of  her,  in 
respect  of  her  cariaclge,  commanded 
that  schoe  sould  be  brought  in.  But 
when  schoe  come,  schoe  come  trembling 
all  the  way  to  the  hous,  schoe  refused  to 
come  nigh  to  the  corps,  or  to  tuirche, 


saying,  that  scho  never  tuiched  a  dead 
corps  in  hir  life.  But  being  earnestlie 
entreated  by  the  minister  and  baillirTes, 
and  her  brother's  friends,  who  was 
killed,  and  scho  wold  but  tuitch  the 
corps  softlie,  scho  granted  to  doe  it. 
But  befoir  schoe  did  it,  the  sone  schyne- 
ing  in  at  the  hous,  schoe  exprest 
herself  thus  :  'Humblie  desyring,  as  the 
Lord  made  the  sone  to  schyne  and 
give  light  into  that  house,  that  also  he 
wold  give  light  in  discovering  that 
murder and  with  these  woords,  schoe 
tu iching  the  wound  of  the  dead  man 
verie  softlie,  it  being  whyt  and  clein, 
without  any  spot  of  blood  or  the  like  ; 
yet,  imediatlie  while  her  fmger  was  vpone 
it,  the  blood  rushed  out  of  it,  to  the 
great  admiratione  of  all  the  beholders, 
whoe  tooke  it  as  ane  discoverie  of 
the  innrther,  according  to  her  awne 
prayer." 

In  the  year  1688,  Sir  James  Stands- 
field  having  been  found  dead  in  a  stream, 
he  was  interred  precipitately.  On 
exhumation,  after  resting  two  days  in 
thegrave,  hisbody  was  partially  dissected, 
and  the  neck  in  particular  was  laid 
open,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death.  After  being  well  cleansed, 
blood  burst  from  that  side  supported  by 
his  son  Philip,  on  returning  the  body  to 
the  coffin  for  a  second  sepulture — no 
unlikely  consequence  of  straining  the 
incisions  ; — and  it  deeply  stained  his 
hand.  He  was  arraigned  for  parricide  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  procedure,  to 
obtain  conviction,  it  was  argued,  that 
this  peculiar  incident  denoted  the  dis- 
closure of  an  occult  crime,  by  the  will 
of  Providence. 

Janet  Rend  all  was  sent  for  by  a  man, 
who  suspected  she  had  bewitched  him, 
but  he  expired  before  her  arrival — 
"haueing  laid  his  death  on  hir.  Mow 
shoone  as  she  came  in,  the  cors  haueing 
lyin  ane  guid  space,  and  not  haueing 
bled  any,  imediatlie  bled  mutch  bluid, 
as  ane  suir  takin  that  sho  was  the 
authovr  of  his  death,"  -  DalydL 
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HAL  O'  THE  WYND. 

About  the  year  1392,  a  serious  feud 
broke  out  betwixt  two  confederations  of 
Highlanders,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the" difference  should  be  decided  by  a 
combat  of  thirty  men  of  the  clan  Chat- 
tan  against  the  same  number  of  the 
clan  Kay  ;  that  the  battle  should  take 
place  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  a 
beautiful  and  level  meadow,  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Tay  ;  and  that  it 
should  be  fought  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  at  that  time  Robert  III.,  and  his 
nobles.  , 

The  day  having  arrived  whereon  the 
combat  should  take  place,  the  parties 
on  each  side  were  drawn  out,  armed 
with  sword  and  target,  axe  and  dagger, 
and  stood  looking  on  each  other  with 
fierce  and  savage  aspects,  when,  just  as 
the  signal  for  fight  was  expected,  the 
commander  of  the  clan  Chattan  per- 
ceived that  one  of  his  men,  whose  heart 
had  failed  him,  had  deserted  his  stan- 
dard. There  was  no  time  to  seek 
another  man  from  the  clan  ;  so  the 
chieftain,  as  his  only  resource,  wns 
obliged  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  fight  in  the  room  of  the 
fugitive.  One  Henry  Wynd,  a  citizen 
of  Perth,  and  a  saddler  by  trade,  a  lit- 
tle bandy-legged  man,  but  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  and  well  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  broadsword,  offered 
himself,  for  half  a  French  crown,  to 
serve  ou  the  part  of  the  clan  Chattan 
in  die  battle  of  that  day. 

The  signal  was  then  given  by  sound 
of  the  royal  trumpets,  and  of  the  great 
war  bagpipes  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  two  parties  fell  on  each  other  with 
the  utmost  fury,  their  natural  ferocity  of 
temper  being  excited  by  feudal  hatred 
against  the  hostile  clan,  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  their  own,  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  fighting  in  presence 
ol  the  king  and  nobles  of  Scotland.  As 
they  fought,  with  the  two-handed  sword 
and  axe,  the  wounds  l  hey  inflicted  on 


each  other  were  of  a  ghastly  size  and 
character.  Heads  were  cloven  asunder, 
limbs  were  lopped  from  the  trunk.  The 
meadow  was  soon  Hooded  with  blood, 
and  covered  with  dead  and  wounded 
men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  deadly  conflict, 
the  chieftain  of  the  clan  Chattan  ob- 
served that  Henry  Wynd,  after  he  had 
slain  one  of  the  clan  Kay,  drew  aside, 
and  did  not  seem  willing  to  fight 
more. 

"  How  is  this  ? 11  said  he  ;  u  art  thou 
afraid?" 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Henry;  "but  I 
have  done  enough  of  work  for  half  a 
crown." 

"  Forward  and  fight  ! "  said  the 
Highland  chief;  "he  that  doth  not 
grudge  his  day's  work,  I  will  not  stint 
him  in  his  wages." 

Thus  encouraged,  Henry  Wynd  again 
plunged  into  the  conflict,  and,  by  his 
excellence  as  a  swordsman,  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  victory,  which  at 
length  fell  to  the  clan  Chattan.  Ten  of 
the  victors,  with  Henry  Wynd,  whom 
the  Highlanders  called  the  Gow  Chrom 
(that  is,  the  crooked  or  bandy-legged 
smith,  though  he  was  a  saddler,  for 
war-saddles  were  then  made  of  steel), 
were  left  alive,  but  they  were  all  wound- 
ed. Only  one  of  the  clan  Kay  survived, 
and  he  was  unhurt.  But  this  single 
individual  dared  not  oppose  himself  to 
eleven  men,  though  all  more  or  less* 
hurt,  but,  throwing  himself  into  the 
Tay,  swain  to  the  other  side,  and  went 
off  to  carry  to  the  Highlands  the  news 
of  his  clan's  defeat.  It  is  said  he  was 
so  ill  received  by  his  kinsmen  that  he 
put  himself  to  death. 

Some  part  of  the  above  story  is 
maiter  of  tradition,  but  the  general  fact 
is  certain.  Henry  Wynd  was  rewarded 
to  the  Highland  chieftain's  best  abilities ; 
but  it  was  remarked,  that,  when  the 
battle  was  over,  he  was  not  able  to  tell 
the  name  of  the  clan  he  fought  for,  re- 
plv'mg,  when  asked  on  which  side  he 
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had  been,  that  he  was  fighting  for  bis  j 
own  hand.    Hence  the  proverb— 

"  Every  man  for  his  own  hand,  as 
Harry  Wynd  fought."— Sir  IV.  Scott. 


SLOGANS,   OR  WAR-CRIKS. 

Every  clan  and  great  family,  and  also 
various  towns,  had  formerly  its  Slogan, 
or  War-cry.  Slogan  is  properly  slug- 
horn  c,  from  the  Irish  sluagh,  an  army, 
and  com,  a  horn.  Several  of  these 
animating  calls  consisted  simply  of  a 
repetition  of  the  name  of  the  chief,  as, 
"a  Home,  a  Home  \"  "a  Douglas,  a 
Douglas  !"  "Gordon,  Gordon,  bydand  I*1 
The  Sctons  had  "Set  on,"  a  pun 
upon  the  name.  Others  were  formed 
of  an  expressive  sentence.  The  Hep- 
burns  had  "Bide  me  fair !  "  the  Stewarts 
of  Lennox,  "  Avant,  Dernle  ! "  the 
Grants,  "Stand  fast,  Craigellachic  !  " 
|  a  wooded  hillock  near  A  vie  more,  in 
Strathspey,  the  country  of  the  Grants]  ; 
the  town  of  Jedburgh,  "Jelhart's  here  r 
the  Clanranald  branch  of  the  Macdon- 
alds,  "A  dh'  ain  deoin  co  'heireadh 
e  !  "  or  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  spells  it  in 
Wavcrley,  "  Ganyen  Coheriga,"  which 
means,  "In  spite  of  whoever  may  say 
to  the  contrary."  Other  slogans  con- 
sisted of  the  name  of  the  place  where 
t  he  clans,  or  the  adherents  of  the  chief, 
were  rendezvoused  on  occasions  of 
i  anger.  Thus,  Scott  of  Bucclcuch  j 
had  "  Bcllcndcn  ! "  a  place  near  the; 
head  of  Borlhwick  water,  in  the  midst 
of  the  extensive  possessions  of  that 
powerful  family.  The  Cranstouns  had 
1 '  Henwoodie,"  a  place  on  Oxnam 
water;  Mercer  of  Aldic,  "The  Chit 
Pule;"  the  Forbeses,  "Lonachin,"  a 
hilly  ridge  in  Stralhdon  ;  the  Farquhar- 
sons,  **  Cairn-na-cuen,"  i.e.,  the  Ilill  of 
Remembrance,  a  mountain  in  Bracmar; 
the  Macphersons,  11  Craig-dhu,"  a  high, 
black,  conspicuous  rock  in  Badenoch  j 
the  chief  of  Glengary,  "Craggan-an- 
i huh ichT '*  th<*  rock  of  the  raven  j  the 


Mackenzics,  "  Tullich-ard, "  a  hill  in 
Kin  tail,  which  yet  forms  the  crest  of  the 
Seaforth  branch  of  the  family  ;  Mac- 
farlaue,  "Loch  Sloy,"  a  small  lake 
between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Long;  Buchanan,  "Clare  Innis,"  an 
island  in  Loch  Lomond  ;  Macgregor, 
"  O*  ard  choillc,"  the  wooded  height ; 
the  rendezvous,  it  will  be  observed, 
being  generally  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  territories  of  the  family.  The  slogan 
of  Dumfries  is  "  Loreburn,"  a  v  a  can  t 
space  near  the  town,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  marshalled  on  occasions  of 
danger — -for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
in  1715?  when  an  attack  was  anticipated 
from  the  rebel  Lord  Kenmure.  The 
word  is  still  inscribed  on  the  provost's 
baton  of  office.  The  town  of  Hawick 
]  1  ad  fo r  its  war- c ry  t  h  e  w 0  r d s  ' '  Terrl 
buss  and  terri  odin,"  which  we  have 
never  hear;!  explained,  though  they  are 
still  i  user 'bed  on  the  banner  which  the 
inhabitants  carry  at  their  annual  festival 
of  the  riding  of  the  marches. — Robert 
Chambers* 

"JOCK"  DA1GI.EISII. 

A  man  named  John  Dalgleish  was  at 
one  lime  the  "dempster"  or  hangman 
of  Edinburgh.  He  it  was  who  acted  at 
the  execution  of  Wilson,  the  smuggler, 
in  1736,  and  who  is  alluded  to  so  fre- 
quently in  the  (ale  of  the  "Heart  of 
Mid  loth  tan."  Dalgleish.  it  was  said,  was 
looked  upon,  before  his  taking  up  this 
office,  as  a  person  in  creditable  circum- 
stances. He  is  memorable  for  one  pithy 
saying.  Some  one  asking  him  how  he 
contrived,  in  whipping  a  criminal,  to 
adjust  the  weight  of  his  arm — ■ 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  lay  on  the  lash 
according  to  my  conscience." 

Either  "Jock,"  or  some  later  official, 
was  remarked  to  be  a  regular  hearer  at 
the  Tolbouth  Church.  As  no  other 
person  would  sit  in  the  same  seat,  he 
always  had  a  pew  to  himself.  He  regu- 
larly attended  the  communion  ■  but  here 
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the  cxchisiveness  of  his  fellow-creatures 
a]5o  marked  itself,  and  the  clergyman 
te&s  obliged  to  serve  a  separate  table 
for  the  hangman,  after  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  had  retired  from  the 
church. 


LINES  ON  SIR  JAMES  STEWART,  LORD 
ADVOCATE. 

Sir  James  Stewart  was  very  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Jacobite  party,  who  vented 
their  spleen  against  him  in  lampoons. 
To  them  he  was  indebted  for  the  sobri- 
quet of  Jamie  Wylie.  lie  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Advocate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  from  1692  until  his 
eath  in  1 713.  The  beautiful  estate  of 
od trees  (commonly  pronounced  Gut- 
ters), and  now  called  Moredun,  in  the 
parish  of  Libert  on,  belonged  to  him.  In 
the  Scottish  Pasquils  will  be  found  the 
following  pithy  lines  upon  Sir  James, 
from  a  MS.  of  old  Robert  Mylue  : — 

Sir  James  Stewart  thou'lt  hing 

In  a  string  ; 
Sir  James  Stewart,  knave 

And  rogue  thou  art, 
For  thou  ne'er  had  a  true  heart 

To  God  or  King  ; 
Sir  James  Stewart  thou'lt  hing 

In  a  string. 
—  Court  of  Session  Garland. 


DON  FIRES  OR  BAILFIRES. 

The  recognition  of  the  pagan  divinity 
Baal  or  Bel,  the  Sun,  is  discovered 
through     innumerable  etymological 

'Hirccs.  In  the  records  of  Scottish  his- 
tory, down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth centuries,  multiplied  prohibitions 
were  issued  from  the  fountains  of  eccle- 

lastical  ordinances,  against  kindling 
badfires,  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  festival  of  this  divinity 
was  commemorated  in  Scotland  until  the 


latest  date.  Should  it  have  been  ever 
truly  interrupted,  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  seem  willing  to  promote  its 
revival  in  recollection,  by  ascending  a 
neighbouring  hill,  Arthur's  Seat,  in 
troops,  on  the  first  of  May,  to  witness 
the  glorious  spectacle  of  sunrise  from  the 
sea. — DalyelL 


MANAGING  A  WITNESS. 

In  one  case  in  which  Jeffrey  and 
Cockburn,  when  advocates,  were  en- 
gaged, a  question  arose  as  to  the  sanity 
of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  Is  the  defendant,  in  your  opinion, 
perfectly  sane  ? H  said  Jeffrey,  interro- 
gating one  of  the  witnesses,  a  plain, 
stupid-looking  countryman. 

The  witness  gazed  in  bewilderment 
at  the  questioner,  but  gave  no  answer. 
Jeffrey  repeated  it,  altering  the  \vords-»- 

"  J)o  you  think  the  defendant  capable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs?"  Still  in 
vain.  "I  ask  you,"  said  Jeffrey,  "do 
you  consider  the  man  perfectly  rational?" 
No  answer  yet. 

"L&tme  tackle  Mrn/'  said  Cockburn, 

Then,  assuming  his  broadest  Scottish 
lone,  and  turning  to  the  obdurate  wit- 
ness, he  began — 

"  1  latr  ye  your  mull  wi'  ye  ?  " 

"  Ou,  ay,!'  said  the  awkward  Cimon, 
stretching  out  his  snuff-hovn. 

11  Noo,  hoo  tag  hue  ye  kent  John 
Sampson?"  said  Cockburn,  taking  a 
pinch. 

"  Ever  since  he  was  that  height,"  was 
the  ready  reply,  the  witness  indicating 
with  his  hand  the  alleged  altitude. 

"  An'  d'ye  think  noo,  at  ween  you  an' 
me,"  said  the  advocate,  in  his  most  in- 
sinuating Scottish  manner,  "that  there's 
ony thing  in  the  creatur?" 

"I  wudna  lippen  him  wi'  a  bull- 
calf,"  was  the  instant  and  brilliant 
rejoinder. 

The  end  was  attained,  amid  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  cowrt. 
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LOOKING  AFTER  HIMSELF. 

A  canny  man,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  elder  because  some  wag  had 
made  him  believe  that  the  remuneration 
was  sixpence  each  Sunday  and  a  boll  of 
meal  on  new  year's  day,  officially 
carried  round  the  ladle  each  Sunday 
after  service.  When  the  year  expired 
he  claimed  the  meal,  but  was  told  that 
he  had  been  hoaxed. 

"It  may  be  sae  wf  the  meal,"  he 
replied,  coolly,  "*but  I  took  care  o'  the 
saxpence  mysel'." 


THE  PYET,  OR  MAGPIE. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme  in  regard  to 
the  pyet  as  indicating  good  or  ill  hick. 
It  is  as  follows,  and  refers  to  them  be- 
ing seen : — 

"  Ane  is  ane,  twa  is  grief, 
Three's  a  wedding,  four's  death.'* 


HEN-BROTH. 

This  strange  and  now  long-forgotten 
plat)  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
Julienne  and  Mulligatawny  of  modern 
days,  was  denominated  "hen-broth," 
and  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
simple  decoction  of  two  or  three  /tow- 
towdies  {A/tglice,  fowls),  thickened  with 
black  beans,  and  seasoned  with  black 
pepper.— Dr  Strang. 


PARENTAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Every  master  was  revered  by  his 
family,  honoured  by  his  tenants,  and 
■awful  to  his  domestics.  His  hours  of 
eating,  sleeping,  and  amusement  were 
carefully  attended  to  by  all  his  family 
and  by  "all  his  guests.  Even  his  hours 
of  devotion  were  marked,  that  nothing, 
might  interrupt  them.     He  kept  his 


own  seat  by  the  fire  or  at  table,  with 
his  hat  on  his  head  ;  and  often  particu- 
lar dishes  were  served  up  for  himself 
that  nobody  else  shared  of.  Their 
children  approached  them  with  awe, 
and  never  spoke  with  any  degree  of 
freedom  before  them.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that,  except  at  meals,  they 
were  never  together,  though  the  rever- 
ence thay  had  for  their  parents  taught 
them  obedience,  modesty,  temperance. 
— Cahhvell  Papers, 


A  HARD  LAW. 

Last  week  a  Highland  lad  was  taken 
up,  and  committed  to  the  guard,  for 
wearing  trouse,  contrare  to  a  late  Act 
of  Parliament. — Glasgow  Cow-ant,  May 
1749- 


THE  ADDER'S  OATH. 

I  hae  made  a  vow — 
And  I'll  keep  it  true, 
That  I'll  never  stang  man 
Through  gude  sheep's  woo\ 

So  it  may  well  keep  it,  for  it  cannot 
break  it.  The  adder  cannot  pour  its 
venom  into  a  wound  made  by  its  fangs-, 
through  anything  woollen ;  the  wool 
brushes  away  the  virus  :  there  is  some 
invention  in  this  aith,  ascribed  to  the 
viper.  It  is  in  vain  to  take  the  oath  of 
a  man,  for  instance,  who  is  base,  poison- 
ous, and  of  a  reptile  nature,  for  he  will 
break  all  oaths,  and  sting  as  before  ; 
but  when  he  is  sworn  from  harming 
anything  that  is  not  in  his  power  to 
harm,  whether  the  oath  be  off  or  on, 
Ihen  all's  well. — Mactaggart. 


A  SCOTTISH  SERGEANT, 

Sergeant  Weir,  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
was  pay-sergeant  of  his  troop,  and,  as 
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such,  might  have  been  excused  serving 
in  action,  and,  perhaps,  he  should  not 
have  been  forward  ;  but,  on  such  a  day 
as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  charge  with  the  regi- 
ment. In  one  of  the  charges  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  left  on  the 
field.  Corporal  Scott,  of  the  same 
regiment,  who  lost  a  leg,  asserts,  that 
when  the  field  was  searched  for  the 
wounded  and  slain,  the  body  of  Ser- 
geant Weir  was  found  with  his  name 
written  on  his  forehead  by  his  own  hand 
dipped  in  his  own  blood.  This,  his 
comrade  said,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
done  that  his  body  might  be  found  and 
identified,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
imagined  lhat  he  had  disappeared  with 
the  money  of  his  troop. 


THE  "CLAP"  AND  BELL  CRIERS  OF 
DALKEITH. 

Ikltv  Dick,  an  old  woman,  formerly 
officiated  as  town-crier  of  Dalkeith. 
She  was  born  in  1693,  and  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  In  her  calling  she  used 
what  was  called  a  "clap,"  but  winch 
was  simply  a  large  wooden  trencher 
and  a  spoon,  with  which,  previous  to 
beginning  her  oration,  she  continued  to 
make  a  noise,  until  a  sufficient  auditory 
had  assembled.  As  she  thus  went  the 
round  of  the  town,  repeating  the  an- 
nouncement at  stated  distances,  the 
younger  portion  of  her  hearers,  with 
whom  she  was  a  general  favourite,  sel- 
dom failed  to  greet  her,  at  the  close  of 
each  speech,  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  charge  for  this  important  piece  of 
public  service  was  extremely  moderate, 
being  only  one  penny  I 

1  he  principal  announcements  which 
Bee:-y  was  called  upon  to  malce  were 
the  arrival  of  fresh  fish  from  Fisherrow, 
and  proclaiming  articles  lost  or  stolen  ; 
hut  she  was  employed  regularly  every 
evening  in  the  winter  time  in  advertis- 


ing another  commodity  of  equal  con- 
sideration, and  no  doubt  many  a  one 
felt  his  chops  water  as  she  was  heard 
to  bawl  out — 

"  Tripe,  piping  hot,  ready  for  supper 
the  nicht,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Jeanie 
M'Millan's,  head  of  the  North  Wynd 
— gang  hame,  bairns,  and  tell  your  folk 
about  it." 

She  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Peggy 
Haswell,  in  whose  time  the  "clap" 
was  disused,  and  a  hand-bell  introduced 
instead.  She  lived  long  to  enjoy  the 
honours  and  emoluments  01  the  situa- 
tion. 

At  her  death  the  bell  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Jeanie  Garvald,  more  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  of  "  Garvald 
Gundy,"  from  a  delicious  sweetmeat 
she  manufactured  to  "gust  the  gabs" 
of  the  young  Dalkeithites,  by  whom  it 
was  held  in  high  estimation.  She  con- 
tinued in  office  for  several  years,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  little  woman 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  some- 
what appropriate  appellative  of  "Bell 
Greasy."  She  died  a  number  of  years 
ago — the  last  of  the  race  of  Dalkeith 
"clap"  and  hand-bell  ringers.  The 
drum,  having  been  deemed  by  the  magis- 
trates as  infinitely  more  dignified,  was 
then  adopted,  and  still  continues  in 
use.  The  change,  however,  is  much 
regretted  by  the  inhabitant?,  as  the 
charge  for  calling  was  formerly  only  a 
penny^  whereas  the  drum  costs  at  least 
eighteen  pence  for  performing  the  same 
labour. — Kay. 


JOHN  PRENTICE'S  WISH. 

John  Prentice,  the  grave-digger  of 
Carnwath,  had  a  pleasant  equivoque, 
which  he  frequently  used  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  any  person. 

"  Hech-how,  man  !M  he  would  say, 

1 '  is  poor  dead  ?   Dear  me,  I 

would  rather  it  had  been  ony  ither 
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HIGHLAND  REVENGE. 

One  Christmas,  the  chief  of  the 
Macnabs  had  sent  his  servant  to  Crieff 
for  provisions,  but,  on  his  return,  he 
was  waylaid,  and  robbed  of  all  his  pur- 
chases. He  went  home,  therefore, 
empty  handed,  and  told  his  tale  to  the 
laird.  Macnab  had  twelve  sons,  all 
men  of  great  strength,  but  one  in 
particular  exceedingly  athletic,  who  was 
called  for  a  byname,  Iain  mion  Mac  an 
Appa,  or  "Smooth  John  Macnab." 
In  the  evening,  these  men  were  gloomily 
meditating  some  signal  revenge  on  their 
old  enemies,  when  their  father  entered, 
and  said  in  Gaelic,  tfThe  night  is  the 
night,  if  the  lads  were  but  lads ! "  Each 
man  instantly  started  to  his  feet,  and 
belted  on  his  dirk,  his  claymore  and  his 
pistols.  Led  by  their  brother  John, 
they  set  out,  taking  a  fishing-boat  on 
their  shoulders  from  Loch  Tay,  carrying 
it  over  the  mountains  and  glens  till  they 
reached  Loch  Earn,  where  they  launched 
it,  and  passed  over  to  the  island.  All 
was  silent  in  the  habitation  of  Nelsh. 
Having  all  the  boats  at  the  island 
secured,  they  had  gone  to  sleep  without 
fear  of  surprise.  Smooth  John,  with 
his  foot  dashed  open  the  door  of  Neish's 
house,  and  the  party,  rushing  in, 
attacked  the  unfortunate  family,  every 
one  of  whom  was  put  to  the  sword,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man  and  a  boy, 
who  concealed  themselves  under  a  bed. 
Carrying  off  the  heads  of  the  Neishes, 
and  any  plunder  they  could  secure,  the 
youths  presented  themselves  to  their 
father,  while  the  piper  struck  up  the 
pibroch  of  victory. 


TOUCHING  A  TENDER  POINT. 

A  farmer  having  buriec1.  his  wife, 
waited  upon  the  grave-digger  who  had 
performed  the  necessary  duties,  to  pay 
him  his  fees.  •  Being  of  a  niggardly  dis- 
position, he  endeavoured  to  get  the 


knight  of  the  spade  to  abate  his  charges. 
The  patience  of  the  latter  becoming 
exhausted,  he  grasped  his  shovel  im- 
pulsively, and,  with  an  angry  look, 
exclaimed— 

"Doon  wi'  another  shillin',  or— up 
she  comes  I 

The  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 


SCOTTISH  SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  in  Scotland, 
passed  in  the  year  1429,  none  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  silks,  or  costly  furs,  but 
Knights  and  Lords  of  200  mcrks  yearly 
rent.  But,  by  another  act,  of  1457,  the 
same  dress  was  permitted  to  aldermen, 
bailies,  and  other  good  worthy  men 
within  burgh ;  and  by  a  third  act,  it 
was  granted  to  gentlemen  of  ,£100 
yearly  rent. — R.  0.  Jcnoway. 


A  PLAIN-SPOKEN  CLIENT. 

A  countryman  applied  to  a  solicitor 
for  advice  in  a  certain  matter.  On  be- 
ing asked  if  he  had  stated  the  exaet 
facts  of  the  case,  he  replied,  with  more 
truth  than  discretion — 

"  Oh  ay,  sir,  I  thought  it  best  to  tell 
you  the  plain  truth  \  you  can  put  the 
lees  till  *  t  yersel\" 


BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE. 

The  Kirriemuir  bell-man  was  em- 
ployed to  deliver  information  to  the 
public  on  a  fair  day,  which  he  did  as 
follows  : — 

"Notice!  All  persons  driving  their 
cattle  through  the  lands  of  Logic,  to  or 
from  the  market,  will  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law."  To 
this  he  immediately  added,  on  his  own 
authority,  by  way  of  a  sedative  to  the 
natives,  "  Ye  needna  mind  a'  this,  lads, 
it's  only  a  haver  0'  the  grleve's,^ 
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DRINKING  KELTIE. 

" A  born  was  twisted  so  as  to  go 
round  the  arm.  This  being  filled  with 
liquor,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  lips, 
fod  drunk  off  at  one  draught.  If,  in 
withdrawing  the  arm,  any  liquor  was 
left,  it  discovered  itself  by  rattling  in 
the  windings  of  the  horn.  Then  the 
company  called  out  corncigk,  i.e.,  the 
horn  cries;  and  the  delinquent  was 
compelled  to  drink  keltiey  that  is,  to  fill 
up  his  cup  again,  and  drink  it  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Kelts,  for  so 
ought  the  word  Celt  to  be  pronounced. 
We  have  from  hence  a  clear  proof  that 
they  were  jolly  topers." — Sir  J.  Foulis. 

To  " drink"  or  " clear  keltie  aff," 
has  long  been  a  proverb  in  Scotland, 
signifying,  that  previous  to  filling  a 
bumper  for  a  toast  the  glass  was  quite 
empty.  "Fill  a  brimmer — this  is  my 
excellent  friend  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's 
health— I  kend  him  and  his  father  these 
twenty  years.  Are  ye  a1  cleared  keltic 
affl  Fill  anither.  Here's  to  his  sune 
being  provost  I" — Rob  Roy. 


WITCHES  IN  DUNFERMLINE. 

1643,  April  16. — That  day,  com- 
peiiit  Grissell  Moreis,  being  accusit  of 
sundrie  poyntes  of  witchcraft  spoken 
and  done  be  her,  whose  confessions  at 
this  tyme  and  in  the  tyme  yt  she  was  in 
ward  (prison),  with  the  declaration  and 
deposition  of  sindrie  witnesses  are  in 
scrolles,  and  the  said  Grissell  was  brunt 
as  a  witch  ye  17th  of  May  following. 

July  16. — That  day,  the  magistrates 
of  the  burgh  cravit  help  of  those  of  the 
Landwarte  for  watching  of  the  woemen 
detaint  in  ward  for  witchcraft,  because 
the  burgh  is  not  able  to  contineuend 
therein,  the  criminal  Is  of  that  kynd, 
being  so  many,  and  so  frequentlie  taine, 
and  the  burgh  being  so  oft  chargit  and 
troublit  with  taking  and  watching  of 
them.— Kirk  Session  Records. 


THE  BLUE  BLANKET. 

King  James  III.  conferred  upon  *he 
craftsmen  of  Edinburgh  the  famous 
bannerj  long  the  rallying  point  of  the 
burgher  ward,  in  every  civil  commotion, 
or  muster  for  war,  which  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  incorporated  trades,*  and 
known  by  the  popular  title  of  The  Blue 
Blanket.  The  history  of  this  famous 
banner  has  been  written  by  Alexander 
Pennycuik,  an  enthusiastic  guild  brother 
of  the  last  century,  who  begins  the 
record— "When  the  Omnipotent  Arehi- 
tect  had  built  the  glorious  firmament  of 
this  world  !'\and,  after  recording  for 
the  consolation  of  his  brother  craftsmen, 
that  "Adam's eldest  son  was  educate  a 
plowman,  and  his  brother  a  grazier,'' 
with  many  other  flattering  instances  of 
"  God's  distinguishing  honour  put  upon 
tradesmen,"  he  tells  that  the  order  of 
the  Blue  Blanket  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Urban  II.,  about  1200,  and  so  is  older 
than  any  order  of  knighthood  in  Eurppe. 
According  to  this  author,  vast  numbers 
of  Scottish  mechanics  having  followed 
to  the  Holy  War,  took  with  them  a 
banner  bearing  the  inscription— 

"  In  bona  vol un  tale tua  edificenUrmuri 
Jerusalem" 

which  they  styled  the  banner  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  though,  from  its  colour, 
familiarly  called  "The  Blue  Blanket;" 
and  this,  on  their  return,  they  dedicated 
to  St  Eloi's  altar  in  St  Giles*  Church. 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for 
this  remoter  origin,  it  is  undoubted  that 
James  HI.  at  this  time,  in  requital  of 
the  eminent  services  of  the  burghers, 
confirmed  them  in  many  privileges,  and. 
bestowed  on  them  this  ensign,  with 
their  heraldic  bearings  embroidered  by 
the  Queen's  own  hands.  It  has  ever 
since  been  kept  in  the  charge  of  the 
kirk-master  or  deacon -convener  of  the 
crafts  for  the  time  being ;  every  burgher, 

i  hi  the  Trades'  Maiden  hospital,  E<Ua* 
bur^h. 
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not  only  of  the  capital,  but  of  Scotland, 
being  held  bound  to  rally  at  the  sum- 
mons when  it  is  unfurled, —  Wilson's 
Memorials. 


ABOVE  HIS  BUSINESS. 

An  Edinburgh  gentleman,  afterwards 
well  known  in  the  legal  profession,  who 
subsequently  settled  in  London,  and  be- 
came an  M.  P.,  had  been  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  respectable  writer  to  the  Signet 
of  the  old  school,  who  was  no  great 
admirer  of  modern  puppyism.  The 
youth  was  deemed,  or  rather  deemed 
himself,  a  very  tine  sort  of  person,  and 
the  idea  of  carrymg  papers  was  revolting 
to  his  feelings.  One  evening  the  master 
rang  the  bell,  and  the  apprentice  was 
desired  to  take  a  very  small  parcel  of 
papers  to  a  professional  gentleman, 
whose  residence  was  not  far  distant. 
The  packet  was  received  in  silence — not 
a  word  was  said.  A  minute  had  hardly 
elapsed  when  the  master  saw  a  porter  run 
hastily  across  thestreet,  apparently  to  the 
office.  This  induced  somesuspicion  of  his 
errand,  which  was  verified  by  shortly 
seeing  the-  young  man  issue  forth  from 
the  office  followed  by  the  porter.  Seiz- 
ing his  hat  the  master  followed,  and, 
overtaking  the  latter,  relieved  him  of  his 
burden.  He  then  followed  in  the  rear 
of  his  apprentice,  who,  of  course,  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  look  round. 
At  last  the  place  of  destination  was 
reached — the  door-bell  was  rung  with 
violence.  "Here,  fellow,"  quoth  the 
youth,  "give  me  the  parcel,"  slipping 
sixpence  into  his  hand,  but  without  con- 
descending to  look  at  him. 

(t  Here  it  is  for  yen  !"  exclaimed  the 
supposed  porter.  ?  The  voice  struck  the 
young  gentleman,  and  his  astonishment 
and  confusion  may  be  imagined  when 
he  beheld  his  master.  In  place  of 
scolding  him,  the  old  gentleman  con- 
tented himself  with  using  the  very 
powerful  weapon  of  ridicule,  and  witla 


such  effect,  as  the  apprentice  afterwards 
candidly  avowed,  that  in  future  he  re- 
solved not  to  be  above  his  business.— 
Court  of  Session  Garland. 


servants'  holidays. 

Servants  frequently  bargained  for 
liberty  to  attend  a  certain  number  of 
markets.  One  fellow  was  asked  by  his 
master  how  he  had  returned  so  soon 
from  one  of  these.  The  reply  was — 
11 1  have  drunk  my  pint,  and  made  my 
play  ;  and  what  mair  had  I  to  do?" — 
Stat.  Account* 


COMPULSIVE  HOSPITALITY. 

The  lairds  of  Newtylc,  in  Forfarshire, 
used  to  keep  cannon  pointed  to  the 
road  near  by  their  old  castle,  so  as  to 
compel  the  wayfarers  to  come  in  and 
be  regaled.  It  is  also  worth  telling, 
that  the  lairds  of  Hangingshaw,  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, kept  a  large  goblet,  known 
far  and  wide  as  "The  Hangingshaw 
Ladle,"  which  they  administered  full  of 
reaming  ale  to  every  person,  of  what- 
ever degree,  whether  willing  or  unwill- 
ing, who  entered  the  house.  A  circum- 
stance still  more  in  point  is  related 
regarding  a  former  proprietor  of  Crich- 
ton  Castle,  in  Edinburghshire.  A  stout 
baron,  with  a  goodly  retinue,  having 
presumed  to  pass  this  person's  gates, 
without  the  usual  homage  of  stopping 
to  take  refreshment,  the  Laird  of  Crich- 
ton  mounted  horse,  with  all  his  merry 
men,  and  overtaking  the  recreant  tra- 
veller, brought  him  back,  and  threw 
him,  wiili  all  li is  attendants,  into  the 
massymore  of  the  castle.'  Afterwards, 
taking  fear  to  himself  for  the  result  of 
such  a  strange  exploit,  he  liberated  the 
baron,  and,  planting  him  at  table,  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  good 
humour,  by  formally  waiting  upon  him 
personally. 
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RUSTIC  FOOD  LONG  AGO. 

In  a  farmer's  house  all  the  butcher 
meat  used  was  commonly  part  of  a 
fatted  aninml  in  winter.  Some  econo- 
mists killed  and  salted  such  of  the  stock 
as  could  not  survive  the  winter.  Enter- 
tainments to  the  neighbours  were  very 
rare.  Ale.  except  with  a  few,  or  on 
certain  occasions,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  tavern  only.  Cheese  was  very  bad. 
Cream,  too  long  kept,  and  purified  by 
drawing  off  the  thin  part,  or  wig,  as  it 
was  called,  for  drink,  was  converted 
into  butter  by  the  operation  of  the  hand. 
And  the  ordinary  diet  of  farmer  and 
servant  may  be  described  by  the  ques- 
tions—!. Have  you  got  your  porridge, 
or  breakfast?  2.  Have  you  got  your 
saivens,  or  dinner  ?  3.  Have  you  got 
your  brose,  or  supper? — Stat.  Account. 

THE  HANGMAN'S  CRAIG. 

An  Edinburgh  hangman,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  was 
a  reduced  gentleman,  the  last  of  a  re- 
spectable family  who  had  possessed  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melrose. 
He  had  been  a  profligate  in  early  life, 
squandered  the  whole  of  his  patrimony, 
and  at  length,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence, 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  wretched 
office,  which  in  those  days  must  have 
been  unusually  obnoxious  to  popular 
odium,  on  account  of  the  frequent  exe- 
cutions of  innocent  and  religious  men. 
Not  wit  lis  landing  his  extreme  degrada- 
tion, this  unhappy  reprobate  could  not 
altogether  forget'  his  original  station, 
and  his  former  tastes  and  habits.  He 
would  occasionally  resume  the  garb  of 
a  gentleman,  and  mingle  in  the  parties 
®l  citizens  who  played  at  golf  in  the 
evenings  on  Bruntsficlcl  Links.  Being 
at  length  recognised,  he  was  chased 
from  the  ground  with  shouts  of  execra- 
tion and  loathing,  which  affected  him 
so  much  that  he  retired  to  the  solitude 


of  the  King's  Park,  and  was  next  day 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice, 
over  which  he  appeared  to  have  thrown 
himself  in  his  despair.  This  rock  was 
afterwards  called  the  Hangmarfs  Craig. 


A  GOOD  REBUKE. 

Rob  Kerss  was  a  favourite  with 
anglers  of  all  classes — with  peer  and 
peasant  alike  ;  and  preserved  his  self- 
respect,  and  asserted  his  independent 
and  original  character,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  related  that  the  Earl 
of  Home,  probably  the  best  salmon- 
fisher  of  his  day,  was  on  one  occasion 
angling  from  Rob's  boat  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Makerstoun  Water  j  and,  as 
the  day  was  favourable,  he  hooked  and 
landed  several  fish  in  succession.  As 
each  salmon  was  knocked  on  the  head, 
his  lordship  refreshed  himself  from  his 
flask  with  much  self-congratulation,  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket  without  offer- 
ing it  to  the  venerable  fisherman.  Rob 
gloomily  bore  this  unwonted  treatment 
for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  seeing  no 
prospect  of  amendment,  he  deliberately 
pulled  the  boat  to  the  shore,  put  up  the 
oars,  padlocked  it,  and  walked  off  in 
the  direction  of  his  hut.  The  Earl, 
amazed,  called  to  him  to  come  back,  as 
his  day's  sport  was  not  nearly  over ;  but 
Rob  replied — 

"  Na,  na  ;  them  that  drink  by  them- 
sel'  can  fish  by  themsel' and  he  left  the 
peer  to  digest  his  mortification  as  best 
he  might. 


BYGONE  MANNERS. 

In  the  reign  of  David  II.  a  French 
historian  informs  us,  that  in  Scotland 
a  man  could  scarcely  be  found  whose 
behaviour  was  in  any  manner  of  way 
polished,  or  who  was  even  possessed  of 
any  sentiments  of  honour  ;  that,  like 
savages,  they  shunned  the  acquaintance 
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of  strangers  ;  that  they  envied  the  hon- 
our and  prosperity  of  others  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  excessively  jealous 
of  losing  the  trifles  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed. Edinburgh,  although  at  that 
time  the  first  city  of  Scotland,  could 
-not  accommodate  the  French  gentle- 
men, so  that  many  of  them  were  ob- 
liged to  seek  lodging  in  different  towns. 
The  houses  in  the  metropolis,  it  was 
complained,  were  uncomfortable,  the 
beds  hard,  and  the  walls  bare.  In 
short,  so  wretched  was  the  accommoda- 
tion in  every  respect,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  the  French  com- 
mander could  persuade  his  officers  to 
remain  in  such  a  miserable  country.  In 
their  common  dealings  with  the  Scots, 
the  latter  were  found  avaricious  and 
treacherous  beyond  measure. — Kincaid. 

SHORT  AND  SWEET. 

"Yc're  unco  short  the  day,  Saunders, 
surely,"  said  an  undersized  student  to 
a  Glasgow  bookseller,  one  morning, 
when  the  latter  was  in  an  irritable 
mood. 

"  Od,  man,"  was  the  retort,  "ye 
may  haud  your  tongue  :  ye're  no  sae 
lang  yerselV 

AN  ECCENTRIC  EARL. 

While  a  Mr  Ross  was  parish  school- 
master of  Kintore,  there  was  an  eccen- 
tric Earl  of  that  ilk.  In  passing  the 
school,  he  asked  the  schoolmaster  out, 
and  getting  him  to  enter  his  carriage, 
drove  off  with  him  bareheaded  all  the 
way  to  Aberdeen,  leaving  the  scholars 
to  their  own  guidance. 

The  Earl  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  very  pompous  Aberdonian,  and 
invited  him  to  dine  with  him.  The 
gentleman  went  off,  much  elated  at  such 
an  honour.  On  entering  the  room,  he 
found  the  dinner  all  ready.  The  Earl 
rose,  locked  the  door,  and  lifting  a  loaded  | 


pistol,  ordered  the  gentleman  under  the 
table.  He  dared  not  disobey,  but  did 
as  he  was  ordered,  on  which  the  pistol 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Earl  sat 
down  to  dinner.  lie  put  several  dogs 
also  under  the  table,  and  every  now  and 
then  threw  down  a  bone  amongst  them. 
The  gentleman  lay  in  terror  all  the  while. 
He  was  never  known  to  boast  of  his 
invitation  to  dine  with  Lord  Kintore. 

The  Earl  always  carried  loaded  fire- 
arms with  him,  and,  while  passing  the 
stackyard  of  John  Fraser,  innkeeper, 
Kintore,  lie  observed  a  breeding  sow 
stretched  at  her  case  beside  a  haystack, 
fired  and  killed  her.  On  being  asked 
for  payment,  he  said,  "  He  would  have 
paid  her  twice  over  before  lie  would  have 
lost  such  a  fine  shot." 


"what's  the  lawin*,  lass?" 

The  following  dialogue  occurred  in  a 
little  country  inn,  not  so  far  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  not  so  long  ago,  as  the  internal 
evidence  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
The  interlocutors  are  an  English  tourist 
and  a  smart  young  woman,  who  acted 
as  waitress,  chambermaid,  boots;,  and 
everybody  else,  being  the  man  and  the 
maid  of  the  inn  at  the  same  time  : — 

Tourist,  Come  here,  if  you  please. 

Jenny.  I  was  just  coming  ben  to  you, 
sir. 

Tourist.  \Yel[,  now,  mistress. 

Jenny.  Em  no  the  mistress;  Em  only 
the  lass,  and  Em  no  married. 

Tourist.  Very  well,  then.  misS. 

Jenny.  Em  no  a  miss;  Em  only  a 
man's  dochter. 

Tourist.  A  man's  daughter ! 

Jenny.  Eloot  ay,  sir  ;  didna  ye  see  a 
farm  as  ye  came  up  yestreen,  just  three 
parks  alt? 

Tourist.  It  is  very  possible  ;  I  do  not 
remember. 

Jenny.  Weel,  onyway,  it's  my 
faither's. 

Tourist.  Indeed  I 
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Jenny,  Ay,  it's  a  fact. 

Tourist.  Well,  that  fact  being  settled, 
let  us  proceed  lo  business.  Will  you 
let  mc  see  your  bill  ? 

Jenny.  Our  Bill.  Ou,  ay,  Wully  we 
ca'  him,  but  I  ken  wha  you  mean — he's 
n0  in  e'en  now. 

Tourist.  Wully  !  what  I  want  is  my 
account,— a  paper  stating  what  I  have 
had,  and  how  much  1  have  to  pay. 

Jenny.  Did  ony  woman  ever  hear 
the  like  o'  that — ye  mean  the  law  in', 
man  !  But,  we  kecpnae  accounts  here  \ 
na,  na,  we  hae  owev  mucklc  to  dae. 

Tourist.  And  how  do  you  know  what 
to  charge  ? 

Jenny.  Ou,  we  just  put  the  things 
doun  on  the  sclate,  and  tell  the  cus- 
tomers the  tottle  by  word  o'  mouth. 

Tourist.  Just  zo.  Well,  will  you  give 
nie  the  lawin',  as  I  am  going? 

Jenny.  Oh  sir,  ye're  jokin'  noo  !  It's 
you  maun  gie  me  the  lawin' — the  lawin's 
the  siller. 

Tourist.  Oh,  indeed,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  how  much  is  it  ? 

Jenny.  That's  just  what  I  was  coming 
ben  to  tell  you,  sir.  If  ye  had  ask'd 
mc  first,  or  waited  till  I  tcll't  ye,  I 
wadna  hae  keepit  ye  a  minute.  We're 
no  blate  at  askin'  the  lawin',  although 
some  folk  are  unco  slow  at  payin*  o't. 
It's  just  four-and-six. 

'Tourist.  That  is  very  moderate ;  there 
is  five  shillings. 

Jenny.  Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  hope  we 
hae  a  sixpence  in  the  house,  for  1  wad- 
na like  to  gie  bawbees  to  a  gentleman. 

Tourist.  No,  no  ;  the  sixpence  is  for 
yourself. 

Jenny.  Oh,  sir,  it's  ower  muckle. 
Tourist,  What,  do  you  object  to  take 

It? 

Jenny.  Na,  na,  sir  ;  I  won  Ulna  put 
that  affront  upon  ye.  But  I'll  gie  ye  a 
bit  o'  advice  »for't.  When  ye're  gaun 
awa  frae  an  inn  in  a  hurry,  dinna  be 
fashin'  ycrsel'  wi' mistresses,  and  misses, 
And  bills;  but  just  say,  "  What's  the 
lawin',  lass?" 


A  HIGHLAND  TRANSACTION. 

The  Laird  of  M  'Nab,  of  whom  there 
are  many  jokes  current,  went  into  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  Edinburgh  to  order  a 
ring,  similar  to  one  worn  by  a  friend  of 
his,  which  had  taken  his  fancy,  and 
which  was  set  either  with  the  hair  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  Stuart  family  ;  this  cir- 
cumstance, of  course,  constituting  the 
chief  value  of  the  ring. 

"But  how  soon,"  said  the  jeweller, 
whom  he  was  binding  down  to  a  day 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  "will 
you  send  me  the  hair?  " 

"The  hair,  sir!"  replied  M'Nab, 
fiercely  ;  "I  must  expect,  sir,  you  must 
give  me  the  hair  to  the  pargain  !  " 


VOLUNTEER  COURAGE. 

In  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  dated 
July  9,  1796,  appeared  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  An  indictment  has  been  preferred 
before  the  Sheiiff  against  a  breeches 
maker,  for  a  violent  assault  on  three  of 
the  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers." 


A  PARADOX. 

On  Henry  Erskine  being  told  that 
Knox,  who  had  Jong  derived  his  liveli- 
hood by  keeping  the  door  of  the  Par- 
liament House,  had  been  killed  by  a 
shot  from  a  small  cannon  on  the  king's 
birth-day,  he  observed,  that  "it  was 
remarkable  that  a  man  should  live  by 
the  civil,  and  die  by  the  canon  law." 


DEMPSTER  AND  LOCKSMAN. 

Of  old  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh 
used  to  be  called,  more  delicately,  the 
dempster,  on  account  of  his  being  em- 
ployed to  pronounce  sentence  in  court 
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upon  condemned  criminals.  He  was 
also  called  the  locksman,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  privilege  he  enjoyed  of  taking 
a  lock  or  handful  of  meal  from  every 
sack  brought  into  the  city  market. 


BLIND  SANDY  MARTIN. 

Sandy  Martin,  the  famous  blind 
Harris  tailor,  lost  his  sight  in  early 
youth  by  small-pox;  yet  so  wonderfully 
did  he  possess  the  sense  of  touch,  that 
the  loss  of  vision  seemed  to  cause  him 
but  little  inconvenience.  Of  all  the 
tailors  in  the  island,  none  were  in 
greater  repute  than  Sandy,  and  de- 
servedly too,  for  in  reality  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none.  Although  stone-blind, 
he  placed  his  customer  before  him, 
measured  him  quite  scientifically,  cut 
his  cloth  with  rigid  economy,  sewed  it 
firmly,  smoothed  it  neatly,  and,  in  short, 
finished  his  job  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  employer.  13ut  what  was  more 
surprising  still,  suppose  that  the  cloth 
which  he  was  to  work  upon  was  tartan, 
let  it  be  however  so  fine  and  uncom- 
mon, he  had  the  faculty  of  tracing  out 
the  stripes,  squares,  and  angles  of  the 
fabric,  by  mere  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is 
well  known  that  tailors  who  have  the 
sight  .of  both  eyes,  experience  at  times 
no  ordinary  difficulty  in  cutting  and 
finishing  a  Highland  tartan  coat,  so  as 
to  make  the  dine  rent  squares  in  the 
cloth  to  coalesce  diagonally  at  the  back, 
and  to  meet  angularly  with  mathemati- 
cal correctness.  But  in  doing  this  blind 
Sandy  Martin  never  failed,  and  was 
never  known  to  lwe  committed  a  mis- 
take. Not  satisfiea  with  the  trade  of 
tailor,  he  had  a  second  string  to  his 
bow,  and  acted  as  shoemaker  «ilso.  He 
cut,  shaped,  sewed,  and  finished  a  pair 
of  shoes  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  most 
men  ;  and  his  jobs,  when  finished, 
showed  no  indications  that  the  per- 
former never  saw  what  lie  so  exquisitely 
handled.    In  one  word,  he  failed  but 


seldom  in  any  work  which  he  took  in 
hand.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Harris 
who  could  more  expeditiously  repair  a 
torn  herring  net  than  poor  blind  Sandy. 
However  tattered  the  net  might  be,  and 
however  scattered  the  broken  meshes, 
Sandy  soon  discovered  the  existence 
and  extent  of  the  damage,  and  quickly 
repaired  it.  This  poor  man  unques- 
tionably furnished  a  striking  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  one  sense  may  be 
improved  by  the  deprivation  of  another ; 
for,  undoubtedly,  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  sight  in  this  individual  was  the  cause 
of  the  perfection  to  which  he  carried 
that  of  touch. — Martin. 


A  SCOTCH  DIRECTION. 

Having  occasion  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  in  Edinburgh  to  inquire  foi 
a  person  with  whom  I  had  some  con- 
cerns, I  was  amazed  at  the  length  and 
gibberish  of  a  direction  given  me  where 
to  find  him. 

I  was  told  that  I  must  go  down  the 
street,  and  on  the  north  side,  over 
against  such  a  place,  turn  down  such  a 
wynde ;  and,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
wynde,  inquire  for  such  a  iaunde,  where 
the  gentleman  stdy'd,  at  the  third  stairt 
that  is,  three  storeys  high. — BarL 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE'S  OPINION  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

"  What  the  tour  of  Europe  was  neces- 
sary to  see  elsewhere,  I  now  find  con- 
gregated in  this  one  city.  Here  are 
alike  the  beauties  of  Prague  and  of 
Saltzburg ;  here  are  the  romantic  sites 
of  Orvietto  and  Tivoli  ;  and  here  is  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  admired  bays  of 
Genoa  and  Naples ;  here,  indeed,  to 
the  poetic  fancy,  may  be  found  realised 
the  Roman  Capitol  and  the  Grecian 
Acropolis."  -Speech  at  Public  Dinner t 
1829. 
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GLASGOW. 

The  word  Glasgow,  in  Gaelic,  signi- 
fies a  grey  smith.  It  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  a  person  of  this  descrip- 
tion, eminent  in  his  profession,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  place,  and 
that,  in  compliment  to  him,  it  had 
received  this  name.  Others  suppose 
that,  as  the  word  also  signifies  a  dark 
&kftj  it  alludes  to  the  glen  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  where  the  cell  of  St 
Kentigern  stood. — CUland. 


A  FATAL  NEW  YEAR. 

A  custom  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,"  had 
long  prevailed  in  Edinburgh,  of  usher- 
ing in  the  new  year  with  boisterous 
merriment  in  the  street.  This  led,  on 
the  public  clocks  in  the  High  Street 
announcing  the  advent  of  the  year  1812, 
to  riots  of  a  most  serious  description. 
A  band  of  young  men  attacked  all 
whom  they  met,  committed  many  rob- 
beries, and  murdered  a  policeman. 
Three  of  the  culprits  were  executed  on 
a  gibbet  erected  in  the  High  Street, 
22d  April  181 2. — A?idersont 


A  SEVERE  REBUKE. 

Lord  Rutherford  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  a  shepherd  on  the 
Pent  land  Hill?,  and  was  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  weather,  which  prevented 
him  enjoying  his  visit  to  the  country  ; 
when  he  said  unguardedly,  "What  a 
P  d  mist  !"  and  expressed  his  won- 
der how,  or  for  what  purpose,  an  east 
wind  was  created.  The  shepherd,  a 
tall,  grim  figure,  turned  sharp  round 
apon  him,  and  said — 

*'What  ails  ye  at  the  mist,  sir?  it 
wats  the  sod,  it  slockens  the  yowes  j" 
and   adding,    with    much  solemnity, 


"it's  God's  wull,"  he  turned  away  with 
lofty  indignation.  Lord  Rutherford 
used  to  repeat  this  with  much  candour, 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  rebuke  from  a 
sincere  and  simple  mind. 

AN  "ORRA"  MERCHANT. 

On  the  north  side  of  Old  Niddry's 
Wynd,  now  Niddry  Street,  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  formerly  stood  a  shop  kept 
by  an  eccentric  personage,  who  exhi- 
bited a  sign  bearing  this  singular  inscrip- 
tion— 

ORRA  THINGS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 

which  signified  that  he  dealt  in  odd 
articles,  such  as  a  single  shoe-buckle, 
one  of  a  pair  of  skates,  a  tea-pot  want- 
ing a  lid,  or  perhaps,  as  often,  a  lid 
minus  a  tea-pot ;  in  short,  any  unpaired 
article  which  is  not  to  be  got  in  the 
shops  where  only  new  things  were  sold, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  are  now  and 
then  as  indispensably  wanted  by  house- 
holders as  anything  else.  This  trafficker 
in  curiosities  also,  at  one  time,  besides 
his  stationary  establishment  in  Niddry's 
Wynd,  kept  a  moveable  shop,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tide-waiter's  counting-room, 
which  usually  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
wynd,  containing  his  own  person,  and 
an  assortment  of  "orra"  things  piled 
up  around  him,  and  having  a  half-door, 
over  which  he  communed  with  his  cus- 
tomers. It  is  odd,  but  the  creature 
made  money;  for  he  was  perhaps  1  he 
greatest  match-maker  in  lfurope. — R. 
Chambers. 


ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG. 

Archie  Armstrong  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Langholm.  After  having  long 
distinguished  himself  as  a  most  dexter- 
ous sheep-stealer,  and  when  Eskdale  at 
last  became  too  hot  for  him,  on  account 
of  his  nefarious  practices,  he  had  the 
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honour  of  being  appointed  jester  to 
James  I.  of  England,  which  office  he 
held  for  several  years  ;  but  becoming 
obnoxious  to  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
other  great  men  then  about  court,  who 
had  often  smarted  under  the  severity  of 
his  poignant  wit,  he  was  at  last  dis- 
missed ;  and  what  afterwards  became 
of  him  history  saith  not. — Stat.  Account. 


TOURNAMENTS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

During  the  reign  of  James  IV,,  Edin- 
burgh became  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  as  the  scene  of  knightly  feats 
of  arms.  ts  In  this  country,"  says  Arnot, 
H  tournaments  are  of  great  antiquity; 
they  were  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion,  and  in  those 
of  many  of  the  succeeding  princes.  The 
valley  or  low  ground  lying  between  the 
wester  road  to  Leith,  and  the  road  at 
Lochcnd,  was  bestowed  by  James  II. 
on  the  community  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  holding  tourna- 
ments and  other  martial  sports." 

Mere,  most  probably,  the  wappin- 
shaws  which  were  of  such  constant 
recurrence  at  a  later  period,  as  well  as 
such  martial  parades  as  were  summoned 
by  civic  authority,  were  held,  unless  in 
cases  of  actual  preparation  for  war, 
when  the  Borough muir  seems  to  have 
been  invariably  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous.  The  favourite  scene  of  royal 
tournaments,  however,  was  a  spot  of 
ground  near  the  King's  Stables,  just 
below  the  Castle  wall.  Here  James 
IV.,  in  particular,  often  assembled  his 
lords  and  his  barons,  by  proclamation, 
for  jousting  ;  offering  such  meeds  of 
honour  as  a  spear  headed  with  gold, 
and  the  like  favours,  presented  to  the 
victor  by  the  king's  own  hand  ;  so  that 
"the  fame  of  his  justing  and  turncy 
spread  throw  all  Europe,  quhilk  caused 
mnny  errand  knygthis  cum  out  of  vther 
pairtes  to  Scotland  to  seik  justing,  bc- 
caus  they  hard  of  the  kingiie  fame  of 


the  Prince  of  Scotland.  Bot  few  or 
none  of  thame  passed  away  vnrnached, 
and  oftymes  overthrowne." 

One  notable  encounter  is  specially 
recorded,  which  took  place  between 
Sir  John  Cock  be  wis,  a  Dutch  knight, 
and  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton.  "  Being 
assembled  togiddcron  great  horsisvnder 
the  Castle  wall,  in  the  barrace,"  the 
Scottish  knight's  horse  having  failed 
him  in  the  first  onset,  they  encountered 
on  foot,  continuing  the  contest  for  a  full 
hour,  till  the  Dutchman  being  struck  to 
the  ground,  the  king  cast  his  hat  over 
the  castle  wall  as  a  signal  to  stay  the 
combat,  while  the  heralds  and  trum- 
peters proclaimed  Sir  Patrick  the  vic- 
tor,—  Wilson's  Memorials. 


A  PEEVISH  OLD  SCOTSWOMAN. 

The  following  lively  representation 
of  a  peevish  old  Scotswoman  in  humble 
life,  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  grumbling 
at  all  that  is  done  for  her,  occurs  in 
"  Self-Devotion,"  a  novel,  published 
anonymously  about  1835. 

"  Well,  Elspet,"  said  Katherine  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  "how's  the  cough  to-day  ? 
I  could  not  come  to  see  you  yesterday, 
but  I  hope  you  got  the  nice  mixture  I 
sent  you  over  by  Jeannie  ?  ;) 

<;  Ou.  I  ne'er  expeckit  ye  to  come/' 
said  the  old  dame  in  reply,  when  her 
guests  had  seated  themselves  on  two 
stools  beside  her  :  li  I'm  an  auld 
withered  stock  noo,  no  able  to  serve 
onybody  mysel',  so  I  carina  cxpeck  ser- 
vice frae  ither  folk,  l'sc  warrant  ye'U 
hae  brawer  friends  to  look  after  than 
puir  Elspet."  And  she  eyed  Marion 
sourly,  as  if  she  suspected  her  of  in- 
truding on  her  own  privileges. 

"Well,  but  you  got  the  mixture; 
and  it  brought  you  a  good  night's  rest, 
did  it  not  ?  '  pursued  Katherine,  with- 
out noticing  the  insinuation. 
.  "Rest!"  was  the  indignant  reply; 
"aweel  I  wot,  it  was  a  windlestrae's 
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rest  on  a  windy  nicht  then.  I  ne'er  had 
sic  a  nicht  sin'  ever  I  took  it  ;  I  just 
hostit  and  hostit  even  on,  and  never 
devauletl.  ft*,  s»,  it's  nane  0'  yere 
fau&  tliat-'s  to  cure  a  host  like  mine — 
nacLhing  'U  e'er  cure  it  but  the  spade 
an'  the  shook  Gin  ye  had  sent  me  a 
drap  oot  0'  the  grand  bottle  ye  promised 
to  Peggy  neist-by  there,  I  micht  hae 
pitten  it  into  my  bowl  0'  gruel,  and 
been  mair  the  better  o't.  Cut  I  dinna 
ken  sae  well  how  to  fleech  ye  as  she  does, 
or  I  micht  hae  gotten  it  too." 

11  Vou're  tired  of  the  raspberry  vine- 
gar, then?1'  said  Katherine  ;  4 'why, 
Elspet,  you  had  only  to  send  Ivan  to 
the  manse,  and  you  should  have  had 
your  glass  of  sherry  in  five  minutes,  yon 
stupid  body." 

"  Na,  Miss  Randolph,"  answered 
Elspet,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  na,  na, 
I'm  no  just  come  the  length  o'  a  beggar 
yet ;  though  I  dinna  refuse  the  bits  and 
brats  ye  send  me  at  your  pleasure.  I'm 
sodger-bred,  Miss  Katherine,  but  I'm 
major-minded,  an'  I'll  ne'er  ask  ony- 
body  for  what  I  may  jalouse  they're  no 
willing  to  gie  me." 

"Now,  Elspet,  hold  your  tongue," 
replied  Katherine,  with  invincible  good- 
humour  ;  "you  know  veiy  well  that 
you  would  apply  to  me  with  all  your 
heart  if  you  had  a  desire  for  anything  1 
could  give  yon,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  me  ;  and  you  shall 
have  the  wine  for  to-night's  gruel  when- 
ever I  go  home.  How  does  the  new 
toy  I  sent  you  yesterday  please  you  ? 
you  are  looking  quite  handsome  in  it, 
I  think." 

"Ou,  it's  no  that  ill,"  answered 
Elspet  reluctantly,  and  as  if  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  grumble  at.  "But 
wow  !  how  the  blue  comes  aff  011  my 
clean  mutches  !" — and  she  pushed  back 
the  hood  of  coloured  flannel  as  she  spoke. 
V  It'll  baud  me  ay  daicherin'  an'  washin' 
them,  and  ruin  me  for  sape  forbye." 

"Never  mind  that,  Elspet,  'it  will 
only  give  you  an  excuse  for  putting  on 


a  clean  one  every  day,  and  that's  what 
delights  you,"  answered  Katherine. 
"  Has  papa  been  seeing  you  lately  ?" 

"  Ou  ay,  honest  man,"  replied  the 
honest  dame,  with  a  wonderful  acces- 
sion of  respect  in  her  tone  ;  "he  was 
here  this  morning,  and  gied  me  a  lang 
discourse  on  the  cheerfulness  0' Christian 
hope.  Hech  me  !  hoo  folk  will  cumber 
themselves  wi*  the  raony  things  o'  this 
sinfu3  unsubstantial  warld  :  gin  a  body 
had  as  little  warld's  gear  as  I  hae,  there 
wad  be  the  less  to  fash  them." 


HENRY  PRENTICE,  THE  POTATO 
CULTIVATOR. 

This  man  was  at  one  time  a  pedlar, 
at  another  time  a  market-gardener,  and 
at  all  times  a  very  eccentric  character. 
He  introduced  the  field  culture  of  the 
potato  into  the  Lothians  in  1746,  seven 
years  after  it  had  been  first  tried  in  the 
parish  of  Kilsyth  by  Mr  Graham,  of 
Tarn  rawer  ;  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  seeing  the  root  in  Ireland  or  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  course  of  his  wandering 
profession,  that  Prentice  thought  of 
making  the  attempt.  As  the  field  was 
advancing  to  ripeness,  Lord  Minto, 
eminent  for  his  patriotic  benevolence, 
asked  him  how  it  was  getting  on  ;  to 
which  Prentice  answered — ■ 

"  Very  well,  my  lord  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  get  them  carried  to 
town  for  sale. " 

"I'll  give  you  a  cart  and  horse," 
said  Lord  Minto,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  but  Prentice,  after  dispos- 
ing of  his  produce,  sold  the  cart  and 
horse  for  his  own  behoof,  alleging  that 
his  lordship  had  given  them  to  him  as 
a  present.  Having  sciaped  together 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
he  sank  it  with  the  managers  of  the 
Canongate  Charity  Workhouse,  in  1784, 
for  a  weekly  subsistence  of  seven  shil- 
lings, which  he  enjoyed  in  a  humble 
lodging  in  the  Abbey.  During  his  latter 
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years,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  going 
every  Wednesday  to  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  converse  with  the  farmers, 
who  were  very  kind  to  him.  Nine 
years  before  his  death  he  purchased  for 
himself  a  coffin  at  two  guineas,  taking 
lhe  joiner  bound,  by  a  written  obliga- 
tion, to  screw  him  down  with  his  own 
hands  gratis  ;  and  this  dismal  meE*orial 
of  mortality,  which  was  inscribed  only 
with  the  year  of  his  birth  (1703),  he 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  his  apart- 
ment, like  a  bird-cage*  He  also  bar- 
gained with  the  managers  of  the  Chanty 
Workhouse  for  a  grave  in  the  Canon- 
gate  Churchyard,  to  which  they  were 
bound  to  ccnvey  him  in  a  hearse  with 
four  mourning  coaches  ;  and  there  he 
accordingly  erected  an  anticipatory 
monument,  bearing  the  words — 

HENRY  PRENTICE, 

Died  

Be  not  curious  to  know  how  I  lived, 
But  rather  how  yourself  should  die. 

But  this  churchyard  being  frequently 
open,  the  monument  in  time  was  much 
damaged  by  boys,  and  Prentice  thought 
proper  to  remove  it  to  the  secluded  old 
cemetery  at  Rcstalrig,  where,  at  his 
death,  January  25,  17S8,  he  was  interred 
in  the  manner  contracted  for. 


A  LOCKERBIE  LICK. 

The  sanguinary  conflict  which  took 
place  upon  the  sandy  holm  at  the  de- 
bouchment of  the  river  Dryfe  into  the 
Annan,  near  Lockerbie,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, presents  us  with  an  instance  of 
the  length  to  which  the  feuds  of  families 
were  at  one  time  carried  in  Scotland. 

On  the  7th  of  December  1593,  the 
Lord  Maxwell,  warden  of  the  western 
marches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
having,  in  conjunction  with  the  then 
Lairds  of  Drumlanrig  and  Closeburn, 
collected  two  thousand  men  in  arms, 


marched  into  Annandale  to  besiege  the 
laird  of  Johnston's  house  of  Lochwood, 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  through 
deadly  spite  to  extirpate  him  and  all  of 
his  name.  Accordingly,  early  on  the 
morning,  the  Laird  Maxwell  came  to 
Lockerbie,  expecting  to  find  the  John- 
stons, vassals  of  the  Lochwood  family, 
at  home  ;  but  being  disappointed,  burnt 
the  house  of  Nether  Place,  the  residence 
of  the  Laird  of  Lockerbie's  brother,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  his  party  at 
Dryfesands.  It  so  happened  that  An- 
nandale Tohnston  soon  appeared  with 
only  forty  horses,  with  which  he  en- 
gaged eighty  of  the  enemy  ;  put  them 
to  flight,  pursuing  a  certain  length,  and 
then,  through  design,  suddenly  retreat- 
ing, were  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  enemy,  with  Lord  Maxwell  at 
their  head,  till  they  came  to  the  Tor- 
wood,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Dryfe.  Here  they  were  suddenlyjoined 
by  four  hundred  Annandalians,  who 
sprung  out  and  surprised  the  enemy. 
After  a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  a  few  Scots 
from  Eskdale,  under  the  Laird  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  they  put  the  forces  of  Lord 
Maxwell  into  complete  confusion,  and 
completed  their  victory  by  putting  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  of  them  to  the 
sword.  Among  those  whom  they  put 
to  death  was  Lord  Maxwell  himself, 
whom  they  killed  under  very  cruel  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  struck  from  his 
horse  in  the  flight,  and  inhumanly  slain, 
after  the  hand  which  he  stretched  out 
for  quarter  had  been  severed  from  his 
body.  His  routed  troops  fled  to  the 
Gotterbie  Ford  of  the  Annan,  where 
many  were  drowned  in  their  attempts 
to  cross  the  river.  A  great  number 
that  escaped  were  dreadfully  slashed  in 
the  face  by  the  sharp  weapons  of  the 
Annandalians  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict;  and  hence  a  stroke  in  the  face  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  till  the  present 
day,  obtains  the  name  of  ix a  Lockerbie 
lick" — Robert  Chambers, 
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"  THE  SPIGOT'S  OOT." 

I.ord  Ah-lie  remarked  to  one  of  his 
tenniits  IhM  it  was  a  very  wet  season. 

11  Indeed,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man, 
P  I  think  the  spigots  oot  a'  thegither," 


ABERDONIAN  BRAVERY. 

No  civic  community  in  Scotland  has 
b:en  so  distinguished  in  history  for  their 
brave.y  in  battle,  and  their  resistance 
to  foreign  aggression,  as  the  people  of 
Aberdeen.  They  assisted  Bruce  in 
1308,  and  having  aided  in  vanquishing 
the  English  betwixt  Old  Me] drum  and 
Invcrury,  they  returned  and  put  the 
garrison  of  Edward  to  the  sword.  They 
subsequently  opposed,  with  great  vigour, 
the  landing  of  English  troops  at  Dun- 
notar,  and  were  defeated  only  after 
severe  fighting  and  slaughter.  At  the 
famous  battle  of  Harlaw,  which  was  a 
sort  of  pitched  fight  betwixt  the  High- 
landers and  Lowland  ers,  and  took  place 
in  1411,  the  citizens  are  known  to  have 
fought  so  bravely  as  to  turn  the  fate  of 
the  day  against  Donald  of  the  Isles  and 
his  kilted  host.  In  1530  the  Aber- 
donians  repelled  the  attack  of  the  clan 
Forbes  with  their  usual  intrepidity,  and 
saved  the  town  from  being  plundered. 
Seven  years  afterwards  they  sent  a  large 
complement  of  men  southwards  to  op- 
pose the  invasion  of  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  they  nearly 
all  perished  on  the  well -fought  field  of 
Pinkie.  The  brave  Aberdonians  had 
also  their  share  in  the  disastrous  troubles 
of  Charles  L's  reign.  For  the  eminent 
services  performed  by  the  citizens  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Independence,  they 
received  many  privileges  from  Robert 
Bruce.  In  commemoration  of  a  deed  of 
extraordinary  daring— namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  English  troops 
that  garrisoned  the  town  in  one  night — 
ljjey  received,  as  a  motto  to  their  arms, 
the  phrgse  *'Bon  Accord,"  which  wag 


the  watchword  on  the  occasion,  and 
which  is  still  used  in  common  speech  by 
the  Aberdonians  as  a  familiar  name  of 
the  town. 


n  FROM  THE  HEART  TO  THE  HEART." 

Burns  was  present  once  when  a  little 
boy  was  asked  which  of  the  poet's 
works  he  liked  best.  The  boy's  mind 
evidently  clung  with  delight  to  the  re- 
collection of  "The  Twa  Dogs;"  but 
he  exclaimed,  "I  like  'The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night*  far  best,  though  it 
made  me  greet  when  my  father  bade  me 
read  it  to  my  mother." 

The  poet,  with  a  sudden  start,  looked 
into  the  boy's  face  intently,  and  patting 
him  on  the  cheek,  said,  the  tear  glisten- 
ing in  his  eye,  "Well,  my  callant,  it 
made  me  greet  too,  more  than  once, 
when  I  was  writing  it  at  father's  fire- 
side." 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  CLEIKUM  INN. 

Meg's  Inn  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quented. What  carried  the  evil  to  the 
uttermost  was,  that  a  fanciful  lady  of 
rank  in  the  neighbourhood  chanced  to 
recover  of  some  imaginary  complaint 
by  the  use  of  a  mineral  well  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village ;  a 
fashionable  doctor  was  found  to  write 
an  analysis  of  the  healing  waters,  with 
a  list  of  sundry  cures;  a  speculative 
builder  took  land  in  feu,  and  erected 
lodging-houses,  shops,  and  even  streets. 
At  length  a  tontine  subscription  was 
obtained  to  erect  an  inn,  which,  for  the 
more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel ;  and  so 
the  desertion  of  Meg  Dods*  became 
general. 

She  had  still,  however,  her  friends 
and  well-wishers,  many  of  whom 
thought,  that  as  she  was  a  lone  woman, 
and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the 
world   she  would  act  wisely  to  retire 
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from  public  life,  and  take  down  a  sign 
which  had  no  longer  fascination  for 
guests.  But  Meg's  spirit  scorned  sub- 
mission direct  or  implied.  11  Her 
father's  door,"  she  said,  "should  be 
open  to  the  road  till  her  father's  bairn 
should  be  streekit,  and  carried  out  at  it 
with  her  feet  foremost.  It  was  not  for 
the  profit ;  there  was  little  profit  at  it — 
profit? — there  was  a  dead  loss;  but 
she  wad  not  be  dung  by  any  of  them. 
They  maun  hae  a  hottie,  maun  they? 
and  an  honest  public  canna  serve  them  ! 
They  may  hottie  that  likes,  but  they 
shall  see  that  Lucky  Dods  can  hottie  on 
as  lang  as  the  best  of  them — ay,  though 
they  had  made  a  Tarn  teen  of  it,  and 
linkit  a*  their  breaths  of  lives  whiik  are 
in  their  nostrils  on  end  of  ilk  other  like 
a  string  of  wild  geese,  and  the  langest 
liver  bruick  a*  (which  was  sinful  pre- 
sumption), she  would  match  ilk  ane  of 
them  as  lang  as  her  ain  breath  held 
out."  Fortunate  it  was  for  Meg,  since 
she  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution, 
that  although  her  inn  had  decayed  in 
custom,  her  land  had  risen  in  value  in  a 
degree  which  more  than  compensated 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  her 
books,  and,  joined  to  "her  usual  provi- 
dence and  economy,  enabled  her  to  act 
up  to  her  lofty  purpose.—  Si  Rouarf$ 
Well 


EARLY  POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

A  post  was  first  regularly  sent  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  London  in  1635, 
and  the  carrier  was  only  allowed  three 
days  to  perform  his  journey.  In  1662,  a 
post-office  was  established  between  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  Robert  Mein,  post- 
master -general  for  Scotland,  received 
/200  for  the  purposeof  building  a  packet 
boat.  In  1669,  a  post  was  appointed 
twice  a-week  between  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen ;  and  between  Edinburgh  and 
Inverness,  once  a-week.  However,  the 
ppst -office  was  not  established  by  Par- 


liamentary authority  until  the  year  1695, 
when  posts  were  appointed  all  over  the 
kingdom.  At  that  time  the  mode  of 
travelling  was  different  from  what  it  is 
now  (1787).  The  person  who  set  out 
from  any  place  did  not  deliver  the  mail 
to  another  at  the  end  of  every  stage,  but 
proceeded  straight  on  to  the  place  where 
the  letters  were  directed  ;  nor  did  the 
improvement  of  delivering  the  letters  at 
every  stage  lake  place  till  the  year 
1 750. — Kincaicl. 


A  COMPARATIVE  IMPROVEMENT. 

Principal  Lee  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity was  frequently  complaining  of  his 
health,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  expatiating  on  his  ailments.  He  was 
met  one  morning  by  Professor  Robert- 
son, who  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was 
well. 

<!  Far  from  well,"  said  the  principal, 
"  I've  had  no  sleep  for  a  fortnight." 

"Then,  principal,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor, "  you're  getting  better  ;  when  we 
last  met  you  had  not  slept  for  six 
weeks  !" — 7)r  No^rs. 


A  PROLIX  SIGN-BOARD. 

A  sign -board,  with  the  following  in- 
scription verb,  et  lit.  upon  it,  stood 
over  a  shop-door  in  the  West  Bow  of 
Edinburgh,  not  many  years  ago:  — 
"John  Main,  Stationer.  Bibles,  Tes- 
taments, Psalms,  Hymns,  Prayer- Books, 
Catechisms,  Proverbs,  Books  new  and 
old  in  various  branches  of  Literature. 
Money  or  exchange  for  old  Books. 
Paper,  Pens  and  Ink  ;  AVax  and 
Wafers;  Black  lead,  hair,  and  hair 
pencils ;  Coloured  Books,  Memoran- 
dum Books,  Religious  Tracts.  Books 
neatly  Bound  on  moderate  terms," 
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A  GREAT  CRIME. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  (says 
Charles  Young  in  his  diary),  one  Sun- 
day, when  1"  was  living  at  Cults,  and 
when  a  stranger  was  officiating  for  Dr 
Gillespie  (who  had  been  summoned  to 
Edinburgh  on  business),  observing  that 
he  had  not  proceeded  five  minutes  with 
his  "discourse,"  before  there  was  a 
general  commotion  and  stampede.  The 
exodus  at  last  became  so  serious,  that, 
conceiving  something  to  be  wrong,  pro- 
bably a  fire  in  the  manse,  I  caught  the 
infection,  and  eagerly  inquired  of  the 
first  person  I.  encountered  in  the  church- 
yard what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told 
with  an  expression  of  sovereign  scorn 
and  disgust— 

' '  Losh  keep  ye,  young  man  !  Hae 
ye  ecn,  and  see  not  ?  Mae  ye  ears,  and 
hear  not  ?    The  man  reads /" 


A  DOUBLE  RESULT. 

George  Out  ram,  whose  amusing 
Scotch  lyrics  were  lately  collected,  threw 
off  the  following  epigram  on  hearing  a 
lady  praise  a  certain  Rev.  Doctor's 
eyes  : — 

"  I  cannot  praise  the  Doctor's  eyes, 
I  never  saw  his  glance  divine  ; 
He  always  shuts  them  when  he  prays, 
And  when  he  preaches  he  shuts  mine." 


NEIL  GOW. 

Neil  Gow,  the  famed  composer  and 
performer  on  the  violin,  possessed  a 
great  shave  of  mother-wit  and  readiness 
of  retort,  and  was  never  the  least  put 
about  in  any  company.  Neil  having 
borrowed  some  money  from  Mr  Murray 
of  Abcrcairney,  the  latter  took  a  bet 
that  lie  would  for  once  put  Neil  to  the 
blush  ;  and  just  wheu  a  large  party  had 
assembled,  and  Neil  had  been  placed  at 


the  head  of  his  orchestra,  he  addressed 
the  leader — 

"  I  say,  Neil,  are  you  not  going  to 
pay  me  that  five  pounds  you  owe  me  ?" 

Neil  very  calmly  exclaimed,  "Eh! 
eh  !  eh  !  if  ye  had  held  your  tongue,  I 
would  ha'e  been  the  last  to  speak  o't," 


A  VIGILANT  EXCISEMAN. 

When  Robert  Burns  was  a  "gaugcr" 
in  Dumfries,  information  had  been 
lodged  at  the  excise  office  against  a 
woman  who  kept  a  small  public-house 
in  Thornhill.  Next  day — fair  day — 
was  fixed  for  the  officers  to  visit  it ;  the 
house  was  crowded  ;  Burns  came  sud- 
denly to  the  back  door,  and  said  to  the 
landlady — 

"Kate,  woman,  are  ye  mad? — the 
supervisor  and  me  will  be  on  ye  in  half- 
an-hour,"  and  disappeared.  There  was 
not  much  liquor  seized  when  the  visita* 
tion  was  made. 


THE  DEPUTATION. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  Anno  Dom. 
1 791,  when  I  was  sae  uncommonly 
fashed  wi'  Robin  Tamson,  and  some 
ithcr  heritors,  anent  being  what  they 
ca'd  a  black  neb ;  and  frae  less  tae  mair, 
they  cam'  the  length  o'  quarrelhV  wi' 
my  sermons.  Robin  (Mrs  Balwhidder 
and  me  used  toca'  him  The  Contumaw- 
cious)  got  some  o'  them  eggit  up  to 
mak'  a  deputation  to  me  about  the  ser- 
mons ;  sae  aff  they  set  for  the  manse  ae 
morning,  and  a  bonny  like  squad  they 
were — Tamas  Thorl's  brither,  wi'  the 
skaley  e'e,  was  the  best  lookin'  amang 
them.  I  had  got  an  ink  1  in'  o'  the  thing, 
and  was  on  the  look-out  at  the  door- 
stap.  When  they  cam*  forret,  I  was 
determined  to  snap  them  gey  an'  short ; 
sae,  says  I,  quite  bauld,  "  Wcel,  what 
d'ye  want?" 

I  saw  this  cooled  their  courage  a  wee, 
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being  quite  unexpeckit;  so  they  answered 
very  quietly,  that  *(  they  wantit  a  con- 
verse aboot  the  sermons."  On  hearing 
this,  I  asked  them  to  stap  ben  the  house. 
"Now,"  quo'  I,  "what's  wrang  wi'  the 
sermons? 

"  Ou  !"  says  James  Thorl,  "the  ser- 
mons are  no  that  ill,  but  we  think  you 
preach  up  oor  ain  rich teousn ess  ower 
muckle." 

"  Your  ain  richteousness  !  the  feint  a 
muckle  o'  that  hae  I  seen  since  I  cam' 
among  yon,"  said  I,  quite  jocose. 
"Hoot,  toots,  minister,"  quo'  they, 
"  we  mean  that  you  should  gie  us  mair 
on  faith,  and  no  sae  muckle  on  warks." 

Says  I,  "Faith!  man  James,  the 
deevils  believe." 

Robin  Tamson  here  thocht  he  had 
me  fairly  on  the  hip,  for,  says  he,  "  Ay, 
sir,  but  they  trammel,  ye  ken." 

By  this  time  my  birr  was  up,  sae  I 
spak  oot,  "They  trammel,  do  they? 
then  it  shows  they  hae  far  less  impu- 
dence than  you." 

It  was  as  glide  as  a  stage  play  to  see 
the  way  they  lookit.  As  the  sayin'  is, 
"the  ane  hadna  a  stane  to  cast  at  the 
fther. " — Hutchison. 


"a  little  learning." 

Ye  may  just  as  weel  tell  me  that  a 
little  siller's  a  dangerous  thing.  Sae 
doubtless  it  is,  in  a  puir  hard-working 
chiel's  pouch,  in  a  change-house,  on  a 
Saturday  nicht — but  no  sae  dangerous 
either  as  mair  o't.  A  guinea's  mair 
dangerous  than  a  shilling,  gin  you 
reason  in  that  gate.  It's  just  perfect 
sophistry  a'thegither.  In  like  manner, 
you  micht  say  a  little  licht's  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  therefore  shut  up  the  only  bit 
wunnock  in  a  puir  man's  house,  because 
the  room  was  ower  sma'  for  a  \  enetian  ! 
Havers  I  havers  1  God's  blessings  are 
aye  God's  blessings,  though  they  come 
in  sma's  and  dribblets. — Noctes  Ambros. 


lot's  wife. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Munro  of  Weslray,  one 
day  preaching  on  the  flight  of  Lot  from 
Sodom,  said:  "The  honest  man  and 
his  family  were  ordered  out  of  the  town, 
and  charged  not  to  look  back  ;  but  the 
aukl  cm-line,  Lot's  wife,  looked  ower  her 
shouther,  for  which  she  was  smote  into 
a  lump  of  sawt."  And  he  added,  with 
great  unction,  "O  ye  people  of  West- 
ray,  if  ye  had  had  her,  mony  a  clay 
since  ye  wad  hae  putten  her  in  the  par- 
ritcl -pat !" 


ONE  ADVANTAGE  OF  PORK. 

"  I'm  aye  gled  when  we  hae  a  sow  to 
kill,"  said  a  humble  Scottish  minister, 
who  was  possessed  of  a  large  family, 
and  a  correspondingly  small  income ; 
"  for,  ye  see,  there's  a  hantle  o'  miscel- 
laneous eating  aboot  a  swine." 


HIGHLAND  HONOURS. 

"At  most  of  the  festive  meetings  now 
held  in  the  North,"  says  a  correspon- 
dent, "certain  toasts  are  drunk  with 
1  Highland  honours  f  and  as  it  may  not 
be  generally  known  how  this  style  of 
'giving  the  time' was  introduced,  1  may 
mention  that  it  was  given  for  the  hrst 
time  (and  it  astonished  the  party)  at  one 
of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Celtic 
Society,  by  the  late  accomplished 
RonfJd  Macdonald  of  StarTa,  then 
sheriff  of  Stirlingshire,  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Highlander.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  drinking  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who,  on  returning  thanks,  said — 

'There  is  not  'twixt  this  and  Jaffa, 
A  warmer  heart  than  is  in  StafFa.' 

Staffa  was  the  son  of  Macdonald  of 
Boisdale,  a  family  now  extinct  as  pro- 
prietors, but  who,  at  one  time,  held  a 
high  place  among  the  clan*" 
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"FA  WAS  YON?" 

A  Mr  Taylor,  merchant,  Blackburn, 
was  in  the  church  of  Khmellar  one  Sun- 
day forenoon,  when  the  minister  hap- 
pened to  allude  to  2d  Cor.  xii.  2.  A 
wife  sitting  beside  him  gave  him  a  nudge 
with  her  elbow.  On  the  way  home  she 
said,  "Merchant,  you  that  kens  a'body, 
fa  was  yon  the  minister  was  speakin' 
aboot  the  day  ?  " 


THE  MEASURE  OF  ART. 

(<  What's  the  price  o'  this  painting?" 
inquired  a  purse  proud,  poor-minded 
patron  of  art  in  his  way,  of  a  needy 
artist.  "  Twenty  guineas  is  the  lowest 
I  can  take  for  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
*4  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  man  of  money 
and  muslin,  * '  it's  ower  dear  for  me; 
I'm  buving  far  bigger  pictures  for  less 
siller!" 


A  JUDGE  BREAKING  THE  LAWS. 

A  late  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  when  out 
in  pursuit  of  game  one  day,  was  passing 
through  a  turnip  field,  when  he  was 
rudely  hailed  by  the  farmer  to  "come 
oot  o'  that  !"  His  lordship,  not  liking 
to  be  addressed  in  this  disrespectful 
manner,  asked  the  angry  man  if  he 
knew  to  whom    he   was  speaking? 

No,  I  dinna,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  I'm  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk." 

"I  dinua  care  wha's  clerk  ye  are; 
but  ye'se  come  oot  among  my  neeps." 


A  BETTER  TRADE. 

Lord  Seaneld,  who  was  accused  by 
'is  brother  of  acceptiug  a  bribe  to  vote 
I*  the  union  betwixt  England  and  Scot- 


land, endeavoured  to  retort  upon  him 
by  calling  him  a  cattle-dealer. 

11  Ay,  weel,"  replied  his  brother, 
"  better  sell  nowte  than  sell  nations." 


A  REAL  COCKNEY. 

A  young  English  nobleman,  visiting 
at  Gordon  Castle,  had  boasted  that 
during  his  six  weeks'  shooting  in  the 
north  he  had  acquired  so  much  Scotch 
that  it  was  impossible  to  puzzle  him. 
The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon  took 
up  his  challenge,  and  defied  him  to  in- 
terpret the  sentence — 

"  Come,  pree  my  mouJ,  my  canty 
callant." 

It  was  with  intense  chagrin  that  lie 
afterwards  learned  what  a  chance  he 
had  lost  by  his  ignorance. 


A  BROAD  HINT. 

It  is  related  of  a  noble  Scottish  lady 
of  the  olden  time,  who  lived  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  Highlands,  and  was 
noted  for  her  profuse  liberality,  that 
she  was  sometimes  overburdened  with 
habitual  "sorners."  When  any  one  of 
them  out-stayed  his  welcome,  she  would 
take  occasion  to  say  to  him  at  the 
morning  meal,  with  an  arch  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  company,   "  Mak  a  guid 

breakfast,  Mr  ,  while  ye* re  about 

it ;  ye  dinna  ken  whaur  ye'll  get  your 
dinner."  The  hint  was  usually  taken, 
and  the  "sorner"  departed. 


A  DIFFICULT  JOB. 

A  tradesman  employed  to  execute  a 
very  difficult  piece  of  carved  work, 
being  asked  how  he  was  getting  cn, 
answered,  "I'm  just  struishlin'  awa', 
like  a  writer  trying  to  be  lion  est  !" 
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A  THEOLOGICAL  DISPUTANT  REBUKED. 

"Let  us  alane  o'  your  glaibcring 
about  religion,  ye  rascal said  a  father 
to  his  son,  who  was  fond  of  arguing 
upon  doctrinal  points.  "I  wish  ye 
wad  think  mair,  pray  mair,  and  haver 
less  about  it.  D'ye  think  that  religion's 
naething  but  a  pease-kail  for  chicken- 
cocks  to  cackle  about  ?" 


BREAKING  A  REBELLIOUS  LEAGUE. 

William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  in 
1451,  having  been  invited  by  King 
James  the  Second  to  Stirling  Castle, 
and  splendidly  entertained,  the  mon- 
arch, after  supper,  took  him  aside  into 
a  secret  chamber,  and  there  proceeded 
to  remonstrate  with  him  concerning  a 
rebellious  league  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Ross. 
The  haughty  Douglas  positively  refused 
to  break  the  confederacy  ;  when  the  king 
drew  a  short  sword  and  stabbed  him,  ex- 
claiming—  "If  you  will  not  break  this 
league,  I  shall." — R.  Chambers. 


Tibbie  sihli.s. 

A  cosy  bield,  sirs,  this  o'  Tibbie's — 
just  like  a  bit  wren's  nest.  A  wren's 
nest's  round  and  theekit  wi*  moss — sac 
is  Tibbie's  ;  a  wren's  nest  has  a  wee  bit 
canny  hole  in  the  side  o't  for  the  birdies 
to  hap  in  and  out  o\  aiblins  wi'  a  hangin' 
leaf  to  hide  and  fend  by  way  o'  door  — 
and  sae  has  Tibbie's  ;  a  wren's  nest's 
aye  dry  on  the  inside,  though  drappin' 
on  the  out  wi'  dew  or  rain— and  sae  is 
Tibbie's;  a  wren's  nest's  for  ordinar 
biggit  in  a  retired  spat,  yet  within  hear- 
in  o*  the  hum  o'  men,  as  weel's  o'  water, 
be  it  linn  or  lake — and  sae  is  Tibbie's  ; 
a  wren's  nest's  no  easy  fund,  yet  when 
you  happen  to  keek  on't,  you  wimner 
hoo  ye  never  saw  the  happy  house  afore 
—  and  sae  is'i  wi'  Tibbie's;  therefore, 


sirs,  for  sic  reasons,  and  a  thousand 
mair,  I  observed,  "a  cosy  bicld  this  o' 
Tibbie's — just  like  a  bit  wren's  nest." — 
Nodes  Ambros. 


A  SCOTTISH  PARISH  LONG  AGO. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  the 
condition  of  a  Scottish  parish — Tong- 
land,  in  Kirkcudbright— is  taken  from 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  valuable  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  published  in  1793. 
It  there  appears  as  an  "authentic  sketch 
of  the  statistical  state  of  this  parish 
about  60  or  70  years  ago  ;  "  i.e.,  1720  or 
1730. 

At  the  above  period  there  was  not  a 
hat  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  congregation 
upon  a  Sunday.  They  wore  Kilmarnock 
bonnets  or  caps  of  different  colours.  In 
church  they  kept  on  their  bonnets  and 
caps  during  the  lecture  and  sermon,  and 
took  them  off  only  during  the  prayer, 
the  singing  of  psalms,  and  the  pronounc- 
ing the  blessing.  Few  or  none  of  the 
common  people  could  read,  and  the 
precentor  read  the  Scriptures  to  them 
in  church  before  the  minister  made  his 
appearance.  They  had  no  buckles  in 
their  shoes,  but  tied  them  with  small 
leather  thongs  ;  had  no  metal  buttons 
on  their  clothes,  but  large  clumsy  but- 
tons of  wood  moulds,  covered  over  with 
the  same  cloth  as  the  coat.  The  men 
wore  kelt  coats,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
black  and  white  wool,  as  it  came  off  the 
sheep,  in  its  natural  state.  Neither  men 
nor  women,  in  general,  wore  any  shirts, 
and  when  they  did,  they  were  made  of 
coarse  wool;  in  general,  they  changed 
their  plaiding  shirts  twice  in  the  year, 
at  "Whitsunday  and  Martinmas.  It  was 
long  before  linen  shirts  came  into  use 
among  the  vulgar.  They  wore  no  shoes 
in  summer  nor  winter,  but  in  the  time 
of  severe  frost  and  snow.  Their  chil- 
dren got  no  shoes  till  they  were  able  to 
go  to  the  kirk.  The  women  wore  coarse 
plaiding  or  drugget  gowns,  made  of  the 
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coarsest  wool,  and  spun  in  the  coarsest 
pgpiicr.  The  tenant's  wives  wore  toys 
linen  of  the  coarsest  kind,  upon  their 
heads,  when  they  went  to  church,  fair, 
01-  market.  At  home,  in  their  own 
houses,  they  wore  toys  of  coarse  plaid  ing. 
The  young  girls  wore  linen  mutches, 
with  a  few  plaits  in  them  above  their 
foreheads,  when  they  went  abroad  to 
the  church,  or  to  fairs  or  market.  At 
home  they  went  bareheaded,  with  their 
hair  snooded  back  on  the  crown  of  their 
head,  with  a  woollen  string  in  the  form 
of  a  garter.  Their  houses  were  the 
most  miserable  hovels,  built  of  stone 
and  turf,  without  mortar,  and  stopped 
with  fog  or  straw,  to  keep  the  wind 
h  orn  blowing  in  upon  them.  They  had 
a  window  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
which  they  opened  or  shut  as  the  wind 
blew,  to  give  them  light.  These  win- 
dows they  stopped  with  straw  or  fern. 
In  such  houses,  when  they  kindled  a 
fire,  they  lived  in  a  constant  cloud  of 
smoke,  enough  to  suffocate  them,  had 
they  not  been  habituated  to  it  from  in- 
fancy. They  had  many  of  them  no 
standing  beds,  but  slept  on  heath  or 
straw,  covered  with  the  coarsest  blan- 
kets, upon  the  floor.  They  kept  their 
cattle  iu  the  same  house  with  themselves, 
tied  to  stakes  in  one  end  of  the  house. 
There  was  no  division  to  separate  the 
cattle  from  themselves.  Their  furniture 
consisted  of  stools,  pots,  wooden  cogs, 
and  bickers.  At  their  meals,  they  ate 
and  supped  altogether  out  of  one  dish. 
They  lived  in  a  coarse  and  dirty  man- 
ner, and  ate  of  the  meanest  and  coarsest 
food.  In  general,  their  food  consisted 
of  brose,  pottage,  oat-meal  flummery, 
and  greens  boiled  in  water  and  a  little 
salt.  The  dishes  out  of  which  they 
were  fed  were  seldom  washed  after 
meals,  and,  of  course,  were  often  thick 
jvith  dirt.  Each  person  in  the  family 
had  a  short  hafted  spoon  made  of  horn, 
™hich  they  called  a  mitatr,  with  which 
they  supped,  and  carried  it  in  their 
Pocket,  or  hung  it  by  their  side.  They 


had  no  knives  and  forks,  but  lifted  the 
butcher  meat  they  ate  with  their  fingers. 
They  ate  little  meat  at  that  time  except- 
ing the  off-falls  of  their  flocks,  which 
died  either  by  poverty  or  disease.  At 
Martinmas  they  killed  an  old  ewe  or 
two,  as  their  winter  provision,  and  used 
the  sheep  that  died  of  the  braxy  in  the 
latter  end  of  autumn.  ...  At  that 
time,  and  for  long  after,  there  was  not 
a  cart  in  the  parish.  They  led  home 
their  corn  and  hay  in  cars,  and  in 
trusses  on  the  backs  of  their  horses,  and 
their  peats  in  creels  and  sacks.  The 
women  carried  out  clung  in  creels  on 
their  backs,  and  the  men  fdled  their 
creels  at  the  dunghill,  and  lifted  it  upon 
their  shoulders.  .  .  .  At  that  time 
there  were  no  saddles  nor  bridles,  and 
they  rode  to  church  and  market  upon 
brechams  and  pillions  placed  on  the 
horses,  and  halters  on  the  horses'  heads 
made  of  hair.  They  shod  their  horses' 
fore  feet,  but  put  no  shoes  upon  their 
hind  feet.  .  .  .  They  had  no  can- 
dles to  give  them  light  in  the  winter 
time.  When  the  good  man  of  the  house 
made  family  worship,  they  lighted  a 
russy,  to  enable  him  to  read  the  psalm 
and  the  portion  of  Scripture  before 
he  prayed.  The  men  had  no  razors, 
but  clipped  their  beards  every  Saturday 
night  with  scissors,  to  appear  more- 
decent  upon  the  Sunday.  The  lower 
class  in  general  were  tainted  strongly 
with  superstitious  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions. .  .  .  They  used  many  charms 
and  incantations  to  preserve  themselves, 
their  cattle,  and  houses,  from  the  male- 
volence of  witches,  wizards,  and  evil 
spirits.  .  .  They  believed  in  benevo- 
lent spiiits,  which  they  termed  broivnies, 
who  went  about  in  the  night-time, 
and  performed  for  them  some  parts  of 
their  domestic  labour,  such  as  threshing 
and  winnowing  their  corn,  spinning  and 
churning.  .  .  .  Both  men  and 
women  were  robust  and  healthy,  and 
subject  to  few  diseases.  They  were 
strangers  to  every  complaint  of  a  nerv- 
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ous  nature.  This  arose  from  the  hardy 
manner  in  which  they  were  brought  up 
from  their  infancy,  and  being  accustomed 
to  watch  their  cattle  without  doors  hi 
the  night  during  the  whole  summer  and 
harvest  season. 


K  GOOD  WALKER. 

Sep.  1789.— Died  lately  at  Dually, 
near  Dunkeld,  aged  89,  Mr  John  Stew- 
art. This  gentleman  was  so  remarkable 
for  agility  and  strength,  that  a  bet 
having  been  laid  a  few  years  ago,  that 
he  would  walk  from  Dunkeld  to  London 
(450  miles)  in  five  days,  he  accom- 
plished the  journey  in  four  days  and  six 
hours. — Scots  Mag, 


"  MOST  WELCOME  ! " 

For  a  short  time  after  the  Disruption, 
an  unkindly  feeling  existed  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
and  their  protesting  brethren.  Several 
"free"  parishioners  of  Blackford,  Perth- 
shire, waited  on  Mr  Clark,  the  estab- 
lished minister,  and  preferred  the  request 
that  they  might  have  the  services  of  a 
non-Erastian  sexton. 

"Will  you  allow  us,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  deputation,  "to  dig  our  own 
graves  ?" 

1 1  Certainly,  gentlemen, "  said  Mr 
Clark,  "you  are  most  welcome;  and 
the  sooner  the  better  ! " 


WASTE  LAND. 

When  some  one  said  to  Burns  that 
the  farm  of  Ellisland  consisted  of  good 
ground,  the  poet  exclaimed,  1 '  Good 
ground !  and  so  it  is,  save  what  is 
stones.  It  is  not  land,  sir  ;  it  is  the 
riddlings  of  the  creation  !" 


AN  OBJECTION  REMOVED. 

A  countryman  having  applied  to  Mr 
Carrick  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Glasgow 
to  discount  a  bill  which  had  three 
months  and  seventeen  days  to  run,  the 
banker,  after  carefully  looking  at  both 
sides  of  it,  as  was  his  invariable  custom, 
said  that  "it  was  not  usual  to  take  bills 
of  a  longer  date  than  three  months 
upon  which  the  applicant,  scratching 
his  head  and  looking  slyly  at  Mr  Car- 
rick, said,  "That  maybe  your  usual 
way,  sir,  but  ye  ken  the  days  are  unco 
short  at  this  time  o'  the  year  1"  The 
bill  was  discounted. 


AN  APT  QUOTATION, 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  SherifTmuir,  when  the  action 
was  over,  a  Scots  officer  in  Argyle's 
army  observed  to  his  Grace,  that  he 
was  afraid  the  rebels  would  give  out 
to  the  world  that  they  had  obtained  the 
victory. 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  his  Grace,  "in 
the  words  of  the  old  scng,  if  they  think 
it  be  nae  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it 
again  !  n 


ELDER  AND  HEARER. 

Lady  Betty  Cunningham  and  Bailie 
Anderson  resided  in  Glasgow  about 
fifty  years  ago.  The  Bailie  happened 
to  be  an  elder  and  Lady  Betty  a  hearer 
in  St  Enoch's  church.  One  of  her 
Ladyship's  old  servants  had  fallen  into 
decayed  circumstances,  and  applied  to 
the  Bailie  for  parochial  relief.  Mr  An- 
derson being  of  opinion  that  Lady  Betty 
should  relieve  her  servants  herself,  de- 
clined to  accede  to  her  request.  When 
this  was  told  to  the  lady  she  retaliated 
by  going  to  church  on  the  following 
Sunday  with  the  firm  determination  of 
putting  nothing  in  the  plate  :  and  the 
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Bailie  happening  to  be  officiating  at  the 
church -door,  she  made  the  most  pro- 
found curtsey  to  him,  and  sailed  ma- 
jestically up  the  centre  of  the  church. 
The  worthy  magistrate  was  at  first 
struck  so  much  by  this  excess  of  man- 
ners, that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
it.  However,  in  a  few  moments,  he 
recovered  himself,  and  instantly  resolved 
to  be  even  with  her  ladyship.  He  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  church,  and  ad- 
dressed her,  but  in  so  loud  a  tone,  that 
the  whole  congregation  heard  him. 
"  Gie  us,"  said  he,  w  less  o'  your  man- 
ners, my  leddy,  and  mair  o'  your  siller." 


A  fishermen's  fight. 

On  Wednesday,  March  19,  1788,  a 
sharp  contest  took  place  at  the  back  of 
the  Black  Rocks,  near  Leith  harbour, 
between  a  boat's  crew  belonging  to 
Newhaven  and  another  boat  belonging 
to  Prestonpans,  occasioned  by  the  latter's 
dragging  oysters  on  the  ground  alleged 
to  belong  to  the  former.  After  a  severe 
conflict  for  about  half  an  hour,  with 
their  oars,  boat-hooks,  etc.,  the  New- 
haven  men  brought  in  the  Preston  pans 
boat  to  Newhaven,  after  much  hurt 
being  received  on  both  sides.  This  is 
the  second  Prestonpan's  boat  taken  from 
them  this  season,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  the  Newhaven  fishermen. — Scots  Mag. 


ANDREW  FAIRSERVICE  ON  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

11  Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk — nane  o'  yere 
whiginaleeries  and  curliewurlies  and 
opensteek  hems  about  it — a'  solid,  weel- 
jointed  mason-wark,  that  will  stand  as 
lang  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and  gun- 
powther  afif  it.  It  had  amaist  a  doun- 
come  lang  syne  at  the  Reformation, 
when  they  pu'd  down  the  kivks  of  St 
Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa',  to 
cleanse  them  <?'  Papery,  and  idolatry, 


and  image-worship,  and  surplices,  and 
sic  like  rags  o'  the  muckle  hure  that 
sittcth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  wasna 
braid  eneugh  for  her  hinder  end.  Sae 
the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o*  the 
Barony,  and  the  Gorbals,  and  a*  about, 
they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae 
fair  morning,  to  try  their  hand  on  purg- 
ing the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nick- 
nackets.  But  the  townsmen  o*  Glasgow, 
they  were  feared  their  auld  edifice  might 
slip  the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan 
rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common 
bell,  and  assembled  the  train-bands  w? 
took  o'  drum.  By  good  luck,  the 
worthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  0'  Guild 
that  year  (and  a  gude  mason  he  was 
himsell,  made  hiin  the  keener  to  keep 
up  the  auld  bigging)  ;  and  the  trades 
assembled,  and  offered  downright  battle 
to  the  commons,  rather  than  their  kirk 
should  coup  the  crans,  as  others  had 
done  elsewhere.  It  wasna  for  love  o* 
Paperie — na,  na  ! — nane  could  ever  say 
that  o'  the  trades  o*  Glasgow — sae  they 
sune  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a' 
the  idolatrous  statues  of  sants  (sorrow 
be  on  them)  out  o'  their  neuks.  And 
sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken 
in  pieces  by  Scripture  warrant,  and 
flung  into  the  Molendiner  burn,  and 
the  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat 
when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  aft  her,  and 
a'body  was  alike  pleased.  And  I  hae 
heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same 
had  been  done  in  ilka  kirk  in  Scotland, 
the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure 
as  it  is  e'en  now,  and  we  wad  hae  mair 
Christian-like  kirks ;  for  I  hae  been  sae 
lang  in  England,  that  naething  will 
drived  out  o'  my  head,  that  the  dog- 
kennel  at  Osbaldis*one  Hall  is  better 
than  mony  a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland." 
— Rob  Roy. 


A  MEETING  OF  CRIPPLES. 

Sept.  9,  1820. —  The  Lam  iters  of 
Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  are  respect- 
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fully  informed  that  a  festival  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  Ready-to-halt  Fra- 
ternity, at  M(  Lean's  Hotel,  Princes 
Street,  on  Thursday  next,  the  14th  of 
September.  All  such  Cripples  and 
I.amiters  as  wish  to  consociate  and  dine 
together  will  please  give  in  their  names 
at  the  Hotel  before  the  14th  instant. 
jVo  Procession.  W.  T.,  Secretary. — 
CaL  Mercury. 


A  TROUBLESOME  WOMAN. 

1684,  22d  October. — That  day,  com- 
pcirit  Janet  Robertson;  she  wcllowing 
in  her  former  filthines  and  prophanatie; 
it  is  ordainit  that  she  shall  be  cartit  and 
scourgit  tli  rough  the  town  and  mark  it 
with  ane  hot  iron,  and  so  banished 
furth  of  the  parochc  :  And  it  is  intimat 
out  of  the  pulpit,  discharging  all  in  the 
parochc  to  receive  Janet  Robertson  in 
your  houses  under  y°  penaltic  of  xlib% 
and  the  highest  censure  of  the  Kirk  for 
her  manifold  fornictne3,  lownries,  and 
miscariages,  and  if  she  returns,  is  to  be 
handed  to  the  magistrates. — Dunferm- 
line Kirk  Session  Records. 


CANDID,  AT  LEAST. 

The  Rev.  James  M' Queen,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Skye,  used  to  relate 
that  a  man  of  the  name  of  M 1  Pherson, 
from  the  braes  of  Lochaber,  came  to 
him  for  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. As  he  was  a  stranger,  the  min- 
ister inquired  his  name,  connections, 
and  what  parish  he  had  come  from  ; 
and,  in  particular,  if  he  had  brought  a 
testimonial  of  his  character? 

"Huich?  A  tcstiinoniel  ?  Kat  pe 
she  ?  n 

**  Why,  it  is  just  a  written  account  of 
the  character  you  have  borne,  and  tes- 
tified by  the  minister  and  elders  of  the 
parish." 


"  Oach,  no,  Mr  M(  Queen;  she  didna, 
brought  her." 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  done  so. 
What  was  the  reason  you  did  not  bring 
it  with  you  ?  " 

"Because  hersell  was  thoughting  she 
would  be  as  petter  without  it." 


ARCHIE  CAMPBELL  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

Archie  Campbell  was  a  famous  city 
officer  in  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  many  curious  stories  are 
told  of  him. 

He  kept  a  clerk,  and  a  queer,  mis- 
shapen, little  body  John  Dairy mple  the 
clerk  was.  He  had  often  to  accompany 
his  employer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
multifarious  duties  ;  and  it  was  not  a 
little  laughable  to  observe  the  dignity  of 
the  city  officer,  as  he  walked  through 
the  streets  with  his  amanuensis  follow- 
ing at  a  proper  distance  in  the  rear.  If 
the  latter  happened  to  approach  rather 
near,  the  angry  frown  of  his  master — 
"  1  say,  sir,  keep  a  respectable  dis- 
tance I  " — speedily  reminded  him  of 
his  inadvertence. 

A  rather  laughable  anecdote  is  told 
of  Archie  and  Mr  Black,  surgeon  of  the 
police  establishment,  who  had  a  shop 
at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  High 
Street.  Among  other  tax  receipts  put 
into  Archie's  hands  to  recover  payment, 
there  happened  to  be  two  against  Mr 
Black.  As  usual,  the  city  officer  set 
out,  accompanied  by  his  clerk,  whom 
he  instructed  to  go  up  and  inquire  if 
the  surgeon  "had  any  answer  to  the 
twa  papers  left  on  a  former  occasion  ; 
for  if  he  had  not,  he  would  come  and 
carry  off  his  cakimmy  (ipecacuanha) 
potties!"  Having  no  particular  favour 
for  such  customers,  and  being  at  the 
time  engaged  in  adjusting  a  new  patent 
electrifying  machine,  with  a  battery  of 
twelve  jars,  the  doctor  desired  the 
messenger  to  return  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes,  when  he  would  endeavour  to 
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be  prepared  for  him.  Archie,  in  the 
meamvhile,  amused  himself  by  walking 
up  and  down  at  no  great  distance.  True 
to  his  time,  the  clerk  ret un fed  ;  and 
mst  as  he  began  to  shake  the  handle  of 
the  door — which  was  fastened  by  a 
chain?  and  to  which  had  been  affixed  a 
^*ire  from  the  machine — off  went  the 
battery  ;  and  the  first  landing  of  the 
unfortunate  attendant  was  on  the  pave- 
ment. As  he  lay  sprawling  and  gasping, 
Archie,  assisted  by  Mr  Shade,  seeds- 
man (in  the  front  of  whose  shop  the 
affair  occurred),  came  forward,  and 
lilting  up  the  clerk,  began  to  abuse  him 
for  being  "  trunk  like  a  peast  at  that 
time  o!  day."  Dairy  m  pie  soon  recov- 
ered, and  endeavoured  to  give  some 
account  of  the  curious  sensation  he 
felt ;  but  Archie  still  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  he  was  the  worse  of  liquor. 
Rightly  calculating  on  another  visit,  the 
doctor  again  charged  the  machine  ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Archie 
himself  was  at  the  door. 

"Come  in  Mr  Campbell,"  cried  the 
doctor ;  and  just  as  Archie  applied  his 
hand  to  the  handle,  the  unexpected 
shock  of  the  electric  battery  sent  him 
also  headlong  down  the  steps,  rolling 
on  the  pavement,  where  he  lay  for  a 
few  minutes  quite  insensible.  Mr 
Shade  and  the  clerk  speedily  came  to 
his  assistance  ;  and  as  he  began  to  re- 
cover from  his  stupor,  the  seedsman — 
who  spoke  with  a  horrid  nasal  twang 
—  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
cracking  a  jest  at  his  expense.  "You 
sometimes  accuse  me  of  liking  a  g!a$$} 
Archie,  bat  I  think  the  doctor  lias 
given  you  a  tumbler!" 

"No,  sir,"  cried  Archie,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  his  speech,  "  he 
shot  me  through  the  shoulder  with  a 
novse  pistol.  I  heard  the  report,  by 
*—  .  Laddie,  Dalrymple,  do  you  see 
°"y  plood?  I  take  you  both  witness 
to  it." 

I  he  occurrence  soon  became  known 
111  the  Council  Chamber.     Next  day 


one  of  the  clerks,  with  affected  serious- 
ness, requested  Archie  to  call  on  Mr 
Black  about  some  trifling  matter. 

"You  and  the  doctor  may  paith  go 
to  the  tevil  j  do  you  want  me  to  be 
murdered,  sir?"  said  he,  as  he  walked 
off.  Never  having  heard  of  an  electric 
battery  at  the  Rannoch  College,  Archie 
was  hard  to  convince  that  he  had  been 
assailed  by  anything  else  than  a  horse 
pistol ;  and  he  could  never  again  be 
persuaded  to  enter  the  premises  of  the 
doctor. — Kay. 


A  BLUNT  SKA  CAPTAIN. 

In  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1 755* 
Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Campbell, 
was  generally  Admiral  Hawke's  cap- 
tain, and  was  sent  by  that  gallant 
commander  with  the  news  of  his  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  in  November 
1759.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that 
Lord  Anson,  as  they  were  going  in  his 
coach  to  carry  the  news  to  the  king, 
said,  u  Captain  Campbell,  the  king 
will  knight  you  if  you  think  proper." 

"Troth,  my  lord,"  said  the  captain, 
who  retained  his  Scots  dialect  as  long 
as  he  lived,  "I  know  of  no  use  that 
will  be  to  me." 

"Hut  your  lady  may  like  it,"  replied 
his  lordship, 

"Well  then,"  rejoined  the  captain, 
"  his  majesty  may  knight  her,  if  he 
pleases." — Scots  Mqg* 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
post  office  in  Scotland,  in  1635,  the 
increase  of  general  curiosity  producing 
a  proportionable  inquiry  after  public 
transactions,  gave  occasion  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  newspaper.  The  first  of 
this  kind  was  \\\^ Mercuriits  Scoticus, 
published  in  1651  ;  but  next  year  it 
was  given  up,  and  a  London  newspaper 
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was  reprinted  at  Leith.  In  1653,  this 
was  succeeded  by  another,  named  Mer- 
curius  Politicusf  printed  likewise  at 
Leith,  but,  in  1655,  reprinted  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  1 66 1,  a  new  paper,  enti- 
tled Mercurius  Caledonius,  made  its 
appearance,  but  lasted  only  three 
months. 

Another  then  took  place,  called  the 
Kingdmrfs  Intelligencer,  which  con- 
tinued seven  years.  Several  others  of 
this  stamp  weio  afterwards  published  ;, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1699  that 
an  Edinburgh  Gazette  was  issued  by 
authority,  In  1709,  the  Town  Council 
granted  a  license  to  one  Mr  David 
Fearn,  an  advocate,  to  print  a  paper 
called  the  Scots  Postman,  and  discharg- 
ing all  others  to  print  on  his  days  ;  but 
the  following  year,  the  celebrated  Daniel 
de  Foe  obtained  leave  to  publish  the 
Edinburgh  Courant}  which,  as  it  had 
an  existence  before  that  time,  seems 
thus  to  have  been  older  than  the  Post- 
man.— Ki nc  aid. 


HIGHLAND  PENALTIES. 

The  following  is  a  proclamation  said 
to  have  been  once  issued  at  Kenmore  : 
— "  A  ane  time  ho  yes  1  and  a  twa 
time  ho  yes  !  and  a  tree  time  ho  yes  ! 
To  a'  them  wha  hae  gotten  the  spoke 
(English),  no  persons,  at  no  time  after 
nor  pefore,  will  pu  peats  nor  howk 
heather  on  my  Lord  Preatalappin's 
moss,  or  my  lordship  to  pe  surely  will 
prought  them  pefore  her  to  be  peheatet 
and  syne  hangt  ;  and  gin  she  11  come 
back,  till  pe  waur  done  till  her  nor  a1 
tat" 


BURNS  AND  THE  MORAVIAN. 

One  Sunday  morning,  some  time  be- 
fore Burns  commenced  author,  when  he 


and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  going  to 
the  parish  church  of  Tarbolton,  they 
got  into  company  with  an  old  man,  a 
Moravian,  travelling  to  Ayr.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  the  dispute  between  the 
Old  and  New  Light  Burghers  was  mak- 
ing a  gieat  noise  in  the  country  ;  and 
Burns  and  the  old  man,  entering  into 
conversation,  differed  in  their  opinions 
about  it,  the  old  man  defending  the 
principles  of  the  Old  Light,  and  Bums 
those  of  the  New  Light.  The  dis- 
putants at  length  grew  very  warm  in 
the  debate,  and  Burns,  finding  that 
with  all  his  eloquence  he  could  make 
nothing  of  his  antagonist,  became  a 
little  acrimonious,  and  tauntingly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  have  met  with  the 
apostle  Paul  this  morning  !" 

"No,"  replied  the  old  Moravian, 
coolly,  "you  have  not  met  the  apostle 
Paul,  but  I  think  I  have  met  one  of 
those  wild  beasts  which  he  says  he 
fought  with  at  Ephesns!" 


HUGO  ARNOT  AND  THE  FISHWIFE. 

Hugo  Arnot's  tenuity  of  person,  as 
a  subject  of  satirical  remark,  was  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  learned.  One 
day  as  he  was  standing  in  Creech  the 
bookseller's  shop,  an  old  woman — a 
fishwife  from  Fishcrrow — came  in  to 
purchase  a  Bible.  To  quiz  the  old 
lady  a  little,  Hugo  said  he  wondered 
she  could  trouble  her  head  reading  such 
a  nonsensical,  old-fashioned  book  as 
that.  Horror-struck  at  his  blasphe- 
mous remark,  the  old  woman  eyed 
Hugo  in  silence  a  few  moments,  mea- 
suring him  from  head  to  foot  with 
inexpressible  amazement.  At  length 
she  exclaimed,  "God  hae  mercy  on 
us  !  Wha  wad  hae  thocht  that  ony 
human-like  cratur  wad  ever  hae  spoken 
that  way?  But  you"  she  added,  with 
m  expression  of  the  most  perfect  con- 
tempt—  "a  perfect  afpmy /  — A'ay, 
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DR  JOHNSTON  AND  HIS  HEARERS. 

pr  Johnston,  minister  ol  the  old 
church  in  the  fishing  village  of  New- 
haven,  was  very  much  respected  by  his 
congregation.  He  considered  them,  in 
an  especial  manner,  under  his  charge, 
and  accordingly  treated  them  on  all 
occasions  with  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion. This  urbanity  and  condescension 
produced  on  their  part  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  veneration  for  their  beloved 
minister.  This  esteem  was  occasion- 
ally characteristically  illustrated  by  the 
exclamation  of  the  women  who,  when 
selling  fish  to  a  higgling  customer,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  all  hopes  of  abate- 
ment in  price  by  saying— 

"  Na,  na,  woman,  1  wadna  gie  them 
fo  the  doctor  hiinsel'  for  that  siller  1" 

GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL  CRITICISED. 

Dr  Robertson,  before  being  appointed 
minister  of  the  cathedral  in  Glasgow, 
was  located  in  the  village  of  Mains. 
After  his  removal,  Walter  Nicoll,  the 
beadle  of  the  latter  place,  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  attended  worship  in  the  cathe- 
dral. With  its  noble  columns,  lofty 
arches,  and  elegant  stained  windows, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
stately  places  of  worship  in  Scotland. 

"This  is  a  much  finer  church  than 
the  Mains  Walter,"  said  Dr  Robert- 
son, after  service,  to  his  visitor. 

"  I'm  no  sae  sure  o'  that,  doctor/' 
was  the  rejoinder. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  doctor; 
"surely  you  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
our  noble  cathedral?" 

After  a  pause,  as  if  Walter  did  not 
want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  reverend 
friend  more  than  was  necessary,  Walter 
replied,  "  Weel,  sir,  nae  great  faut ; 
but  she's  useless  big —she's  got  nae 
'aft,  and  she's  sair  fashed  wi'  a'  thae 
muckle  pillars  aboot  her  1" 


A  COCKNEY  m  SCOTCH  WEATHER. 

The  English  are  severe  on  our  clee- 
mat ;  and  our  cleemat,  when  it  catches 
a  Cockney  in't,  is  still  severer  on  them 
— lauchin  a'  the  while  at  the  cretur's 
astonishment,  when  a  blash  o*  sleet 
suddenly  blin's  his  face,  or  a  hail-dance 
peppers  him — a  wee  bit  malicious  whurl- 
wund  havin'  first  reversed  his  umbrella, 
and  then,  whuppin't  out  o'  his  haun, 
carried  it  to  the  back  o'  beyont — to  be 
picked  up  as  a  curiosity  frae  Lunnon 
by  some  shepherd  in  anither  glen. — 
Node:*  Awbros, 


LAST  WORDS  OF  JAMES  V. 

The  exclamation  of  James  the  Fifth, 
when,  on  his  death -bed,  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  queen  being  delivered  of  a 
female  child  (afterwards  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots),  was  long  remembered  by  his 
people.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  It  came  with 
a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass — devil 
go  with  it !"  These,  his  last  words, 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  his' 
family  having  acquired  the  crown  by 
marriage. 


A  REASONING  VOLUNTEER. 

When  the  corps  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Volunteers  was  formed  in  1793, 
Dr  Gregory  entered  warmly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  design,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks. 
He  never,  however,  attained  eminence 
in  his  military  capacity.  The  well- 
known  Sergeant  Gould  used  to  say, 
"He  might  be  a  good  physician,  but 
he  was  a  very  awkward  soldier." 

At  drill,  he  was  either  very  absent  or 
very  inquisitive,  and  put  so  many  ques- 
tions, that  Gould,  out  of  temper,  often 

said,  ( '  it,  sir,  you  are  here  to  obey 

orders,  sir,  and  not  to  ask  reasons ; 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  king's  orders 
about  reasons  !" 

Aware  of  his  deficiency,  the  doctor 
was  not  only  punctual  in  attending  all 
regimental  field-days,  but  frequently 
had  the  sergeant-major  at  his  own 
house  to  give  him  instructions.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  sergeant, 
out  of  all  patience  with  the  awkward- 
ness and  inquisitiveness  of  his  learned 
pupil,  exclaimed,  in  a  rage,  "  Mold 
your  tongue,  sir »  X  would  rather  drill 
ten  clowns  than  one  philosopher  ! "-- 
Kay. 


AN   "  ERRAND  LADDIE"  OF  BURNS. 

In  May  1875  there  died  at  Town- 
head,  Dumfries,  a  well-known  and  sin- 
gular character,  John  Brodie,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  96  years.  For  half 
a  century  Brodie  was  one  of  the  social 
landmarks  of  Dumfries.  When  a  lad 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  running  messages 
for  Burns,  on  the  poet  taking  Up  his 
residence  at  Dumfries,  after  leaving 
Ell  island  farm.  John  was  fond  of  field 
sports  and  fishing,  though  he  repudiated 
the  charge  of  being  a  poacher,  and  he 
was  noted  for  his  keen  repartee.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  old 
relics,  and  boasted  of  being  in  posses- 
sion of  a  brace  of  pistols  which  had  be- 
longed to  Burns,  as  well  as  the  sword 
used  by  him  when  in  the  Excise.  Brodie 
kept  a  small  shop,  which  contained  a 
most  extraordinary  collection  of  articles, 
including,  among  other  curiosities,  a 
silver  toothpick  which  had  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Quccnsberry. 
Time  had  not  made  much  impression 
on  his  mental  powers,  but  an  accident 
to  his  foot  some  two  years  ago  latterly 
confined  him  to  his  house.  Until  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  however, 
he  might  have  been  seen  at  his  door 
sedulously  inquiring  what  was  the  news 
from  passers-by.  Brodie  was  out  of 
bis  bed  the  day  before  he  died  (which 


was  a  Sunday),  and  falling  Into  a  slum- 
ber from  which  he  never  awoke,  he 
passed  calmly  away. 


A  CLERICAL  PUNSTER. 

A  minister  in  Orkney  having  been 
asked  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Spark,  minister 
of  St  Magnus,  to  conduct  service  in  his 
church,  and  also  to  baptize  his  infant 
daughter,  gave  out  for  singing,  before 
the  baptismal  service,  a  portion  of  the 
fifth  paraphrase,  beginning — 

"As  sparks  in  quick  succession  rise.'* 

As  Mr  Spark's  helpmate  was  a  fruitful 
vine,  and  presented  him  with  a  pledge 
of  her  affection  nearly  every  year,  the 
titter  among  the  congregation  was  un- 
mistakable and  irresistible.  Dr  Rogers. 

ALLAN"  RAMSAY'S  "  COOSE-lUE." 

Allan  Ramsay  lived  for  some  years 
in  a  fantastical  house  of  an  octagonal 
form,  which  he  had  built  for  himself  on 
the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh,  and  which 
he  considered  a  perfect  paragon  of 
beauty.  This  house  he  was  induced, 
by  his  vanity,  to  show  to  Lord  Elibank, 
who  had  both  acuteness  and  wit ;  tell- 
ing his  lordship,  at  the  same  time,  that 
liis  friends  said  it  resembled  a  goose- pie. 
"Indeed,  Allan,"  replied  his  lordship 
readily,  "now  that  I  see  you  in  it,  I 
think  the  term  is  very  properly  applied  " 


A   SOVEREIGN    REMEDY  LOR 
TOOTHACHE. 

Take  a  mouthfu'  0'  speerit,  and  keep 
whurlin't  aboot  in  your  mouth — dinna 
spit  it  out — but  owcr  wi't ;  then  anither, 
and  anither,  and  anither — and  nae  mair 
toothache  in  your  stumps  than  in  a  fresh 
stab  in  m,y  garden  paling, — Nodes  Am' 
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A  JUDICIAL  CLIMAX. 

Lord  Eskgrove,  at  the  Glasgow  Cir- 
cuit Court,  had  to  condemn  two  prisoners 
to  death  for  breaking  into  the  house  of 
Sir  Tames  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  assault- 
inn-  him,  and  robbing  him  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  first,  as  was  his 
constant  practice,  explained  the  nature 
of  the  various  crimes — assault,  robbery, 
and  hamesucken — of  which  last  he  gave 
the  etymology ;  and  he  then  reminded 
them  that  they  had  attacked  the  house 
and  the  persons  within  it,  and  robbed 
them,  and  then  came  to  this  climax — 
"AH  this  you  did  ;  and,  God  preserve 
us!  joost  when  they  were  sitteu  down 
to  their  denner  I" 


ORIGIN  OF  JOHN  o'  GROAT'S  HOUSE, 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland,  three  brothers.,  Malcolm  Gavin 
and  John  de  Groat,  natives  of  Holland, 
came  to  the  county,  carrying  with  them 
a  letter  in  Latin  from  that  monarch, 
recommending  them  to  the  protection 
and  countenance  of  his  loving  subjects 
in  Caithness.  They  purchased,  or  ob- 
tained by  royal  charter,  the  lands  of 
Warse  and  Duncansbay,  in  the  parish  of 
Canisbay  ;  and  in  process  of  lime,  by  the 
increase  of  their  families  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  property,  there  came  to 
be  eight  different  proprietors  of  the  name 
of  Groat.  An  annual  festive  meeting 
having  been  established  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  their  arrival  in  Caith- 
ness, a  dispute  arose  on .  one  of  these 
occasions  respecting  the  right  of  taking 
the  door,  the  head  of  the  table,  &c, 
winch  increased  to  such  a  height  as 
threatened  to  be  attended  with  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  when  John,  who 
was  now  considerably  advanced  in  vears, 
happily  interposed.  He  expatiated  on 
the  comforts  which  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and 


conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
their  mutual  safety,  to  return  quietly 
home,  pledging  himself  that  he  would 
satisfy  them  on  all  points  of  precedency 
at  their  next  meeting.  They  acquiesced, 
and  departed  in  peace.  In  due  time,  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  John  built  a  house, 
distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octagonal  form, 
with  eight  doors  and  windows;  and 
having  placed  a  table  of  oak,  of  the  same 
shape,  in  the  middle,  when  the  next 
meeting  took  place,  he  desired  each  of 
his  friends  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  By  this 
happy  contrivance  any  dispute  in  re- 
gard to  rank  was  prevented,  and  the 
former  harmony  and  good  humour  of 
the  party  were  restored. 


CUD  DTK  IIEADRIGG'S  REMONSTRANCE, 

"  Oh,  my  son,"  said  the  too-enlight- 
cned  Manse,  ''had  ye  but  profited  by 
the  Gospel  doctrines  ye  hae  heard  in 
the  Glen  of  Bengonnar,  frae  the  dear 
Richard  Rumbleberry,  that  sweet  youth 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Grass- 
market  afore  Candlemas  !  Didna  ye 
hear  him  say,  that  Erastianism  was  as 
bad  as  Prelacy,  and  that  the  Indulgence 
was  as  bad  as  Erastianism  ?  " 

"  Heard  ever  onybody  the  like  o* 
this!"  interrupted  Cuddie  ;  "  we'll  be 
driven  out  o'  house  and  ha'  again  afore 
we  ken  where  to  turn  oursells.  Wee], 
mither,  I  hae  just  ae  word  mair.  An  I 
hear  ony  mair  o'  your  din— afore  folk, 
that  is,  for  I  dinna  mind  your  clavers 
mysel',  they  aye  set  me  sleeping — but 
if  I  hear  ony  mair  din  afore  folk,  as  I 
was  saying,  about  Pound  texts  and 
Rumbleberries,  and  doctrines  and  ma- 
lignants,  I'se  e'en  turn  a  single  sodger 
mysel',  or  maybe  a  sergeant  or  a  cap- 
tain, if  ye  plague  me  the  mair,  and  let 
Rumbleberry  and  you  gang  to  the  deil 
thegither.  I  ne'er  gat  ony  gude  by  his 
doctrine,  as  ye  ca't,  but  a  sour  fit  o*  the 
batts  wi1  sitting  amnng  the  wat  moss- 


So 
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hags  for  four  hours  at  a  yoking,  and 
the  leddy  cured  me  wi'  .some  hickery- 
pickery  ;  mair  by  token,  an  she  had 
ken'd  how  I  came  by  the  disorder,  she 
wadna  hae  been  in  sic  a  hurry  to  mend 
M."— Old  Mortality* 


STATUE  OF  KING  WILLIAM. 

The  imposing  statue  of  King  Wil- 
liam, "of  glorious  memory,"  which 
stands  near  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  was 
presented  to  the  city  by  Governor  Mac- 
rae, of  Madras,  whose  brother  was  an 
Ayrshire  fiddler  in  utmost  request  at 
kirns  and  other  merry-makings. 


CASTING  UP. 

The  art  of  making  little  arithmetical 
calculations.  A  mower  once  regretted 
to  me  that  he  had  not  learnt  algebra  at 
school,  for  then  he  could  have  n  cast 
up  jobs  "  on  the  "nail  o'  his  thumb." 
Also,  "castin'  up"  is  a  mean  way  of 
reproaching  persons,  by  reminding  them 
of  some  little  guilty  slip  in  "youth,"  or 
of  some  crime  of  their  ancestors.  Such 
conduct  frequently  leads  to  serious 
broils.  A  man  on  horseback  came  up 
with  another  rider  like  himself,  while 
going  to  a  Dumfries  Rude  fair  once, 
and  quoth  the  one  who  overtook — 

"  Whar  come  ye  frae,  gude  man,  gin 
ane  might  speer?" 

"E'en  out  o'  the  parish  o*  Cowen," 
replied  he. 

11  I  was  think  in'  sae,"  returned  the 
first,  41  for,  like  a'  your  parish  fowk,  ye 
sit  far  back  on  the  hinder  part  o'  the 
beast." 

"  AibHns  ; "  quoth  his  companion, 
"an'  whar  come  ye  frae,  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  you  now  to  answer." 

«  Oh,  I  am  Mr  K  ,  of  R  

he  replied. 

"  I  just  thought  sae,"  quoth  the 
Cowen  man,  *A  for  I  see  the  stedd  o'  the 


gallows  that  hanged  Henry  Gregg  on 
your  back." 

On  casting  up  which  they  set  at  each 
Other  with  loaded  whips,  and  the  for- 
ward Mr  K  was  left  sprawling  on 

the  road. — MactaggarU 


queen  mary's  dresses. 

Mary  had  a  great  variety  of  dresses, 
such  as  gowns,  kirtles,  skirts,  sleeves, 
doublets,  veils,  fardingales,  and  cloaks. 
She  had  ten  pairs  of  woven  hose  of 
gold,  silver,  and  silk  ;  three  pairs  of 
woven  hose  of  worsted  Guernsey  ; 
thirty-six  pairs  of  velvet  shoes,  laid 
with  gold  and  silver ;  and  six  pairs  of 
gloves  of  worsted  Guernsey.  Her  ordi- 
nary gowns  were  made  of  camblet, 
damis,  and  serge  of  Florence,  bor- 
dered with  black  velvet.  Her  riding 
cloaks  and  skirts  were  usually  of  black 
serge  of  Florence,  stiffened  at  the  neck 
and  other  parts,  and  mounted  with  lace 
and  ribbons.  For  some  time  after  her  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  the  clothes  and  equip- 
ments for  herself  and  attendants  were 
black. 


THE  SHEPHERD  ON  UMBRELLAS. 

A  daft-like  walkin'-stick  indeed  is  an 
umbrella  !  gie  me  a  gude  black- thorn, 
wi'  a  spike  hvt.  As  for  carryin'  an 
umbrella  aneath  ma  oxter — I  hae  a'  my 
life  preferred  the  airm  o'  a  bit  lassie 
cleekin  mine — and  whenever  the  day 
comes  that  I'm  seen  unfurl  in'  an  um- 
brella, as  I'm  walkin'  or  sittin'  by  mysel, 
may  that  day  be  my  last,  for  it'll  be  a 
proof  that  the  pith's  a'  out  o'  me,  and 
that  I'm  a  puir  fushionless  body,  ready 
for  the  kirkyard,  and  my  corp  no  worth 
the  trouble  o'  howkin  up.  Nae  wea- 
ther-fender for  the  shepherd  but  tha 
plaid  ! — Noctes  Ambros* 
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GLASSES  AND  LASSIES. 

While  Burns  was  at  Moffat  once 
with  Clarke  the  composer,  the  poet 
called  for  a  bumper  of  brandy.  "  Oh, 
n0t  a  bumper,''  said  the  musician,  11 1 
prefer  two  small  glasses." 

"  Two  glasses  ?"  cried  Bums ;  "  why, 
you  are  like  the  lass  in  Kyle,  who  said 
she  would  rather  be  kissed  twice  bare- 
headed than  once  with  her  bonnet  on." 


EPITAPH  ON   PROVOST  AIRD  OF 
GLASGOW. 

Obit  circa,  1735. 

Here  lies  Provost  John  Aird, 

He  was  neither  a  great  merchant  nor  a 

great  laird  ; 
At  biggin  o'  kirks  he  had  richt  gude 

skill, 

He  was  five  times  Lord  Provost  and 
twice  Dean  0*  Guild  1 


PYROTECHNICS. 

Hugo  Arnot  was  long  afflicted  with 
a  nervous  cough.  He  came  into  Creech 
the  bookseller's  shop  one  day,  coughing 
and  wheezing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Casting  his  eye  on  Mr  Tytler  of  Wood- 
houselec,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
he  observed  to  him,  ic  If  I  do  not  soon 
get  rid  of  this  d — d  cough,  it  will  carry 
me  off  like  a  rocket."  Mr  Tytler  re- 
plied, "  Indeed,  Hugo,  my  man,  if  yon 
do  not  mend  your  manners,  you  will 
assuredly  take  quite  a  contrary  direc- 
tion !" 


EASY  SATLING. 

^aggy  Liston,  a  Newhaven  fishwife, 
was  going  home  one  night,  a  little  undei 
the  influence  of  an  extra  glass. 

At  the  head  of  the  Whale  Brae,  she 
was  met  by  Doctor  Johnston,,  the  minis- 


ter, who  said  to  her  jocularly,  "  What, 
what,  Maggy  !  I  think  the  road  is  ower 
narrow  for  you  !" 

"  Hoot,  sir,"  replied  Maggy,  allud- 
ing to  her  empty  creel,  "how  can  I 
gang  steady  without  ballast  ! " 


TAKING  NOTES. 

In  Scotland,  it  was  a  practice  among 
our  forefathers,  rich  and  poor,  to  assem- 
ble their  households,  each  night,  for 
family  worship  ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
attention  to  the  service,  each  member 
was  required  to  recite  a  verse,  or  a 
portion  of  a  verse,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter  read.  This  was  called 
u  taking  notes."  A  hcrdboy  who  had 
just  entered  on  his  duties  at  Nodder- 
burn,  and  who  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  the  practice,  was  asked  by  the 
"gudeman,"  the  first  evening  of  his 
arrival — 

"  Weel,  Jock,  was  ye  i*  the  way  o* 
takin*  notes  at  Halkhead?"  (the  place 
whence  he  had  come.) 

"  I  never  was  offered  nane,  sir  (wa? 
the  reply)  ;  I  only  got  ten  shillin's ,l 
(meaning  ten  shillings  for  wages). 


JOHN  HAMILTON  AND  THK  WAITEIi 

John  Hamilton,  a  small  laird,  and 
rather  eccentric  character,  in  Lanark- 
shire, having  some  business  to  transact 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  his 
palace,  was  asked  by  his  grace  to  par- 
take of  luncheon.  A  liveried  servant 
waited  upon  them,  and  was  most  assidu- 
ous in  his  attentions  to  the  duke  and 
his  guest.  At  last  the  laird  lost  patience, 
and  looking  at  the  servant,  said  to  him, 
impatiently — 

"  What  are  ye  dance,  dance,  dancing 
about  the  room  that  gait  for?  can  ye 
no  draw  in  your  chair  and  sit  down — 
I'm  sure  there's  plenty  on  the  table  for 
three  !" 

? 
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AN  AWKWARD  SITUATION, 

On  the  return  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
from  the  American  war,  where  lie  had 
been  serving  as  colonel  in  his  regiment, 
lie  was  much  annoyed  by  the  interroga- 
tories of  his  mother,  whose  maternal 
fondness  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  narration  of  the  toils  and  perils  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  More 
than  usually  teased  on  one  occasion,  he 
good  humoured ly  replied,  "  Deed, 
mother,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  annoyance  I  experienced 
was  when,  in  endeavouring  to  clear  a 
fence,  I  happened  to  leap  into  a  close 
column  of  very  long  nettles  !" — no  en- 
viable situation  for  a  man  with  a  "kilt  on. 


ADVICE  GRATIS. 

The  famous  Dr  John  Brown,  the 
commentator,  experienced  a  full  share 
of  the  world's  vicissitudes.  At  Dunse, 
on  one  occasion,  when  his  funds  were 
low,  he  entered  a  shop  to  invest  in  the 
luxury  of  a  halfpenny  worth  of  cheese  ! 
The  shopman  declared  his  inability  to 
accommodate  him  with  so  small  a 
portion. 

11  Then  what's  the  least  you  can  sell  ?" 
inquired  the  doctor. 

"  A  pennyworth,"  replied  the  dealer, 
and  instantly  set  about  weighing  that 
quantity,  which  he  speedily  placed  on 
the  counter  in  anticipation  of  payment. 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  up 
the  knife,  "I  will  instruct  you  how  to 
sell  a  halfpenny  worth  of  cheese  in 
future;"  upon  which  he  cut  the  modi- 
cum in  two,  and  appropriating  the  half, 
paid  down  his  copper,  and  departed. 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

When  Professor  Gillespie  was  a  boy 
jft  school,  the  teacher  had  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  dread  of  thunder,  Dur- 


ing a  thunderstorm  he  was  utterly  pro- 
strate, and  when  a  dark  cloud  passed 
across  the  sky,  he  began  to  look  from 
the  school  windows  in  tremulous  appre- 
hension of  coming  danger.  All  the  boys 
were  familiar  with  this  weakness,  but 
young  Gillespie  was  the  first  to  turn  it 
to  practical  account.  When  a  holiday 
was  wanted,  he  caused  some  idle  herd 
to  gyrate  a  big  stick  against  the  palings 
outside  the  school,  in  imitation  of  thun- 
der. On  hearing  it,  he  and  the  other 
boys,  previously  informed,  would  raise 
their  eyes  and  exclaim  with  alarm, 
"  There's  thunder  !"  "Did  you  see  that 
flash  ?"  "  That's  awfu'— the  hale  sky's 
in  a  bleeze  !" 

M  Go  home,  boys,  go  home  quickly/' 
the  paralysed  dominie  would  say  ;  "  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  thunderstorm,  and 
the  rain  will  descend  immediately." 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  GLENEIVET. 

Gic  me  the  real  Glenleevit — such  as 
Awmrose  aye  has  in  the  house — and  I 
weel  believe  that  I  could  mak  drinkable 
toddy  out  o'  sea-water.  The  human 
mind  never  tires  o'  Glenleevit,  ony  mair 
than  o'  cauler  air.  If  a  body  could  just 
find  out  the  exac  proportion  o'  quantity 
that  ought  to  be  drank  every  day,  and 
keep  to  that,  I  verily  trow  that  he  micht 
leeve  for  ever,  without  dying  at  a',  and 
that  doctors  and  kirk  yards  would  go  but 
o  f  fas  h  i  o  n . — Noctn  A  m  bros. 


adam's  fall. 

A  Newhaven  fisherman,  named  Adam 

D  ,  having  been  reproved  pretty 

severely  by  Doctor  Johnston  for  his 
want  of  scriptural  knowledge,  was  re- 
solved to  baulk  the  minister  on  his  next 
catechetical  visitation.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  he  accordingly  kept  out  of 
sight  for  some  time  ;  but,  getting  top- 
heavy  with  some  of  his  cronieSj  lie  was 
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compelled,  after  several  severe  falls,  in 
one  of  which  he  got  his  face  greatly  dis- 
figured, to  take  refuge  in  his  own  house. 
The  minister  arrived,  and  was  informed 
by  Jenny,  the  wife,  that  her  husband  was 
absent  at  the  fishing.  The  doctor  then 
inquired  if  she  had  carefully  perused 
the  catechism  he  had  left  with  her  on 
his  last  visit,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  proceeded  to  follow  up  his 
conversation  with  a  question  or  two. 

"  Weel,  Jenny,  "said  he,  "  can  ye  tell 
me  what  was  the  cause  of  Adam's  fall?;' 

By  no  means  well  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
human  race,  and  her  mind  being  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  her  own  Adam, 
Janet  replied,  with  some  warmth — 

"  Deed,  sir,  it  was  naething  else  but 
drink  !"  at  the  same  time  calling  to  her 
husband,  "Adam,  ye  may  as  weel  rise, 
for  the  doctor  kens  brawly  what's  the 
matter:  some  clashin'  neibours  hae  telt 
him  a'  aboot  it !" 


LORD  PAN  MURE  AND  THE 
HIGHLANDER. 

The  Highland  chairmen  of  Edin- 
burgh,  some  seventy  years  ago,  were 
proverbial  for  their  insatiable  love  of 
money.  The  excessive  greed  of  these 
worthies  happening  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  a  few  gentle- 
men on  one  occasion,  Lord  Panmure 
(then  Mr  Maule)  took  up  a  bet  in 
favour  of  the  character  of  our  northern 
countrymen,  respecting  the  possibility 
of  satisfying  them  by  liberal  remunera- 
tion. The  wager  being  accepted,  Mr 
Maule  threw  himself  into  a  sedan,  and 
gave  orders  to  be  conveyed  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  Canongate,  for  which, 
on  alighting,  lie  bestowed  the  hand- 
some reward  of  one  guinea^  quite  confi- 
dent that  by  so  doing  he  would  be 
certain  to  give  satisfaction.  It  was 
impossible  for  "Donald"  altogether  to 
suppress  the  smile  which,  played  upon 


his  countenance,  as  he  turned  over  the 
fi<  yellow  Geordie  "  in  his  hand  :  "But 
could  her  honour  no  shuist  gie  the  ither 
sixpence  to  get  a  gill  V  Mr  Maule  good 
humouredly  supplied  the  "ither  six- 
pence/' in  expectation  of  gaining  his 
bet ;  but  another  demand,  on  the  part 
of  "Donald's"  companion,  for  "three 
bawbees  of  odd  shange  to  puy  snuff," 
put  him  out  of  all  temper,  and  thoroughly 
convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  a  Highland  chairman. — Kay, 


SWEARING  AND  DRUNKENNESS  A 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

In  some  respects  there  was  far  more 
coarseness  in  the  formal  age  than  in  the 
free  one.  Two  vices  especially,  which 
have  been  long  banished  from  all  re- 
spectable society,  were  very  prevalent, 
if  not  universal,  among  the  whole  up- 
per ranks — swearing  and  drunkenness. 
No  tiling  was  more  common  than  for 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  ladies, 
and  meant  to  rejoin  them,  to  get  drunk. 
To  get  drunk  in  a  tavern,  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  natural,  if  not  an  in- 
tended, consequence  of  going  to  one. 
Swearing  was  thought  the  right  and 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman  ;  and,  tried 
by  this  test,  nobody  who  had  not  seen 
them,  could  now  be  made  to  believe 
how  many  gentlemen  there  were.  Not 
that  people  were  worse  tempered  then 
than  now  ;  they  were  only  coarser  in 
their  manners,  and  had  got  into  a  bad 
style  of  admonition  and  dissent.  And 
the  evil  provoked  its  own  continuance  ; 
because  nobody  who  was  blamed  cared 
for  the  censure,  or  understood  that  it 
was  serious,  unless  it  was  clothed  in 
execration  ;  and  any  intensity  even  of 
kindness  or  of  logic,  that  was  not  em- 
bodied in  solemn  commination,  eva- 
porated, and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  meant  to  evaporate,  in  the  very 
uttering.  The  naval  chaplain  justified 
his  cursing  the  sailors,  because  it  made 
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them  listen  to  him ;  and  BraxfieU  apolo- 
gised to  a  lady  whom  he  damned  at 
whist  for  bad  play,  by  declaring  that 
he  had  mistaken  her  for  his  wife.  This 
odious  practice  was  applied  with  par- 
ticular offensiveness  by  those  in  authority 
towards  their  inferiors.  In  the  army  it 
was  universal  by  officers  towards  sol- 
diers; and  far  more  frequent  than  is 
now  credible  by  masters  towards  ser- 
vants.— Lord  Cockburn. 


MARRTAGE  CUSTOMS  PRIOR  TO  I750. 

The  bride's  favours  were  all  sewed 
on  her  gown,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
round  the  neck  and  sleeves.  The  mo- 
ment the  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
whole  company  ran  to  her  and  pulled 
off  her  favours  ;  in  an  instant  she  was 
stripped  of  all  of  them.  The  next 
ceremony  was  the  garter,  which  the 
bridegroom's  man  attempted  to  pull 
from  her  leg;  but  she  dropt  it  throw 
her  petticoat  on  the  floor.  This  was  a 
white  and  silver  ribbon,  which  was  cut 
in  small  morsels  to  every  one  in  the 
company.  The  bride's  mother  came  in 
then  with  a  basket  of  favours  belonging 
to  the  bridegroom  ;  those  of  the  bride's 
were  the  same,  with  the  liveries  of  their 
families — hers  pink  and  white,  his  blue 
and  gold  colour.  All  the  company 
dined  and  supped  together,  and  had  a 
ball  in  the  evening.— -CWrfW//  Papers, 


jock's  new  waistcoat. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr  Robert- 
son of  Kilmarnock  was  preaching  in  a 
country  church,  he  observed  a  young 
man  in  front  of  the  gallery  rise  up  seve- 
ral times  during  the  sermon,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  person  or 
his  "  braw  claes"  to  the  congregation. 

The  minister  looked  at  the  clodhopper 
pointedly,  but  this  had  no  effect  and 


then  he  stopped  the  discourse,  and 
said— 

41  Jock,  my  man,  sit  doon  noo,  for 
I'm  sure  there's  no  a  lass  in  a'  the  kirk 
that  hasna  seen  yere  new  plush  waist- 
coat twa-three  times  !" 


BAPTISMAL  CUSTOMS  PRIOR  TO   1 75°* 

On  the  fourth  week  after  the  lady's 
delivery  she  is  sett  on  her  bed  on  a  low 
footstool ;  the  bed  covered  with  some 
neat  piece  of  sewed  work  or  white  satin, 
with  three  pillows  at  her  back  covered 
with  the  same,  she  in  full  dress,  with  a 
lapped  head-dress,  and  a  fan  in  her 
hand.  Having  informed  her  acquaint- 
ance what  day  she  is  to  see  company, 
they  all  come  and  pay  their  respects  to 
her,  standing  or  walking  a  little  throw 
the  room  (for  there  are  no  chairs).  They 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  eat  a  bit  of 
cake,  and  then  give  place  to  others. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  all  the 
friends  were  asked  to  the  cummer's 
feast.  This  was  a  supper,  where  every 
gentleman  brought  a  pint  of  wine,  to  be 
drunk  by  him  and  his  wife.  The  supper 
was  a  ham  at  the  head,  and  a  pirimid 
of  fowl  at  the  bottom.  This  dish  con- 
sisted of  four  or  five  ducks  at  bottom, 
hens  above,  partrages  at  tope.  There 
was  an  eating  posset  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  with  dried  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats  at  the  sides.  When  they  had 
finished  their  supper,  the  meat  was  re- 
moved, and  in  a  moment  everybody 
flew  to  the  sweetmeats  to  pocket  them ; 
upon  which  a  scramble  insued,  chairs 
overturned,  and  everything  on  the  table, 
warsalling  and  pulling  at  one  another 
with  the  utmost  noise.  When  all  was 
quiet,  they  went  to  the  stoups  (for  there 
were  no  bottles),  of  which  the  women 
had  a  good  share  ;  for,  though  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  be  seen,  drunk,  yet  it  was 
none  to  be  a  little  intoxicate  in  good 
company.  A  few  days  after  this  the 
same  company  was  asked  to  the  chris- 
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tening,  which  was  allwise  in  the  church, 
all  in  high  dress,  a  number  of  them  young 
]adys,  who  were  called  Maiden  Cum- 
mers. One  of  them  presented  the  child 
to  the  father.  After  the  ceremony,  they 
dined  and  supped  together,  and  the 
night  often  concluded  with  a  ball. — 
Caldwell  Papers. 


THE  PROPER  DIVIDEND, 

The  Rev.  Mr  Robertson  of  Kilmar- 
nock was  addicted  to  plain  speaking  in 
the  pulpit.  On  a  particular  Sunday, 
while  tent-preaching,  he  got  his  eye 
upon  two  bankrupts  who  had  some 
time  before  that  cleared  off  their  credi- 
tors respectively  with  two -and -six pence 
and  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  With 
a  stern  expression  of  countenance,  he 
looked  first  at  the  one  defaulter  and 
then  at  the  other,  and  exclaimed  :  "  It 
wasna  half-a-crown  in  the  pound  that 
Christ  paid  I — nor  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  ;  but  the  whole  pound,  as  every 
man  wishing  to  obtain  an  honest  name 
should  do.1' 


SONS  OR  DAUGHTERS? 

Some  years  ago  a  discussion  arose  in 
a  company  on  the  question  :  Whether 
it  was  better  for  a  man  to  have  sons  or 
daughters?  Each  side  was  equally  well 
defended,  and  it  became  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision,  when  an  old  gentle- 
man—  Graham  of  Kinross — who  had 
patiently  listened  to  all  the  arguments, 
without  expressing  an  opinion,  was  ap- 
pealed to. 

"  What  do  you  think  o'  the  question, 
laird?"  was  asked  of  him. 

"  Weel,"  said  he,  slowly  but  surely, 
as  he  wiped  his  spectacles,  "  I  hae  had 
three  lads  and  three  lasses  :  I  watna 
whilk  o'  them  I  lik'd  best,  as  lang  as 
they  suckit  their  mother  ;  but  deiHiae 


my  share  o'  the  callants  when  they  cam 
to  suck  their  faither  !" 

A  verdict  in  favour  of  the  ladies  was 
the  unanimous  result  of  this  rinding. 


A  CANDID  PRAYER. 

In  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence 
(1693)  we  find  the  following  :— "  Mr 
Aresktne  prayed  in  the  Tron  Kirk  last 
year,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  all  fools 
and  idiots,  and  particularly  on  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh.' " 


ALL  WELL. 

"Good  morning,  Saunders,"  said  an 
old  labourer  to  a  friend  he  met  on  the 
road  ;  M  are  ye  a'  weel  ?" 

11  On  aye,  thankye  for  speerin',  we're 
a'  weel ;  only  the  wife's  dead  ! " 


A  HINT  TO  CHURCH  WANDERERS. 

Mr  Robertson  and  Dr  Makinlay  were 
the  popular  favourites  in  Kilmarnock  in 
their  day ;  and  when  the  latter  happened 
to  be  from  home,  numbers  of  his  hearers 
were  in  the  habit  of  rushing  to  the  chapel 
of  the  former.  One  Sunday  this  influx 
took  place  just  as  Mr  Robertson  had 
concluded  the  prayer.  The  rustling 
which  their  entrance  occasioned  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and,  in  his  usual 
outspoken  style,  he  exclaimed,  11  Sit 
roun' — sit  roun',  my  fricn's,  and  gie  the 
fleein'  army  room,  for  their  wee  bit  idol, 
ye  ken,  is  no  at  hatne  the  day  1" 


TASTES  DIFFER. 

"I  wonder,"  said  a  bonnie  lassie, 
"what  our  Jock  sees  in  the  lassies  to 
mak  him  like  them  sae  weel?  For  my 
part,  1  wadna  gie  ae  lad  for  a'  the  lassies 
that  ever  I  saw." 
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A  SHOl'KELWNG  DUET. 

Mr  D. 
I  say,  Mr  Scott, 
Can  you  change  me  a  note  ? 

Mr  S. 

I'm  no  very  sure,  but  I'll  see. 
Indeed,  Mr  Dewar, 
It's  out  o'  my  power, 

For  my  wife's  awa'  wi'  the  key. 


A  LO^G  STAY. 

The  following  complacent  remark 
upon  Bannockburn  was  made  to  a 
splenetic  Englishman,  who  had  said  to 
a  Scottish  clergyman  that  no  man  of 
taste  could  think  of  remaining  any  time 
in  such  a  country  as  Scotland — "Tastes 
differ.  I'll  tak  ye  to  a  place  no5  far  frae 
Stirling  whaur  thretty  thousand  o'  yer 
countrymen  hae  been  for  five  hunder 
years,  and  they've  nac  thocht  o'  leavin' 
yet." 


"LESLIE  AMONG  THE  LEITHS." 

One  of  the  Leslies,  a  strong  and 
active  young  man,  chanced  to  be  in  a 
company  with  a  number  of  the  clan  of 
Leith,  the  feudal  enemies  of  his  own. 
The  place  where  they  met  being  the 
hall  of  a  powerful  and  neutral  neigh- 
bour, Leslie  was,  like  Shakspearc's 
Tybalt,  in  a  similar  situation — com- 
pelled to  endure  their  presence.  Still, 
he  held  the  opinion  of  the  angry  Capu- 
let,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  entertain- 
ment— 

14  Now  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my 
kin, 

To  strike  him  dead  T  hold  it  not  a  sin." 

Accordingly,  when  they  stood  up  to 
dance,  and  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  touch  the  hands  and  approach  the 


persons  of  his  detested  enemies,  the 
deadly  feud  broke  forth.  He  un- 
sheathed the  dagger  as  he  went  down 
the  dance  ;  struck  on  the  right  and  left; 
laid  some  dead  and  many  wounded  on 
the  floor  ;  threw  up  the  window,  leaped 
into  the  castle-court,  and  escaped  in  the 
general  confusion.  Such  were  the  un- 
settled principles  of  the  time,  that  the 
perfidy  of  the  action  was  lost  in  its 
boldness ;  it  was  applauded  by  his 
kinsmen,  who  united  themselves  to 
defend  what  he  had  done  ;  and  the  fact 
is  commemorated  in  the  well-known 
tune  of  triumph  called  Leslie  among  the 
la't/is.Sir  W%  Scott, 


A  NOBLE  ANSWER. 

A  former  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir  had 
favoured  the  Stuart  cause,  and  had,  in 
fact,  attended  a  muster  of  forces  at  the 
Brig  of  Turk  in  the  year  1708.  This 
symptom  of  a  rising  against  the  Go- 
vernment occasioned  some  uneasiness, 
and  the  authorities  were  very  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  discover  who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Keir  was 
suspected.  The  miller  of  Keir  was 
brought  forward  as  a  witness,  and 
swore  positively  that  the  laird  was 
mt  present.  Now,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  there,  and  that 
the  miller  knew  it,  a  neighbour  asked 
him  privately,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
witness  box,  how  he  could  on  oath 
assert  such  a  falsehood?  The  miller 
replied,  quite  undaunted,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause,  approaching  the 
sublime,  "I  would  rather  trust  my 
soul  to  God's  mercy,  than  trust  Keir's 
head  into  their  hands." 


THE  FATE  OF  BONAPARTE  FORETOLD. 

In  the  course  of  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  Associate  Synod 
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at  Glasgow,  Mr  Robertson  of  Kilmar- 
nock introduced  the  probability  of  a 
j're-nch  invasion  as  1  punishment  for 
national  sin  ;  and,  while  admitting  the 
immoral  character  of  the  infliction,  he 
assured  his  hearers  that  "  Providence 
was  not  always  nice  in  the  choice  of 
instruments  fur  punishing  the  wicked- 
ness of  men." 

"  Tak,"  he  continued,  "an  example 
frae  among  yoursels.  Your  magistrates 
tlinna  ask  certificates  o'  character  for 
their  public  executioners.  They  gener- 
ally select  sic  clamjamphrie  as  hae 
rabbit  shouthers  wi'  the  gallows  thein- 
y$g?  "And  as  for  this  Bonyparte," 
continued  the  preacher,  "  Tvc  tell'd 
vc,  my  freeus,  what  was  the  beginning 
o'  that  man,  and  I'll  tell  ye  what  will 
be  the  end  o'  him.  He'll  cuine  doon 
like  a  pockfu'  o'  goats'  horns  at  the 
Broomielaw  H 


THE  KING  OF  THE  UORDER, 

The  Scotts  of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick, 
at  one  period  a  powerful  section  of 
the  clan  Seott,  were,  like  all  the  race, 
reavers  and  freebooters.  Their  tower 
of  Tushielaw,  now  in  ruins,  is  cele- 
brated alike  in  song,  tradition,  and 
story.  The  exploits  of  Adam  Scott  of 
Tushielaw,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
their  chiefs,  and  usually  called  "  King 
of  the  thieves"  and  "King  of  the  bor- 
der," with  the  excesses  of  the  other 
border  barons,  roused  the  wrath  of 
James  V.,  and  in  1528,  he  "made 
proclamation  to  all  lords,  barons,  gen- 
tlemen, landwardmen,  and  freeholders, 
that  they  should  compear  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  month's  victuals,  tu  pass 
with  the  king  where  he  pleased,  to 
danton  the  thieves  of  Tiviotdale,  Annan- 
dale,  Liddisdale,  and  other  parts  of 
that  country,  and  also  warned  all  gen- 
tlemen that  had  good  dogs  to  bring 
them,  that  he  might  hunt  in  the  said 
country  as  he  pleased."    In  the  course 


of  this  excursion,  guided  by  some  of  the 
borderers,  the  king  penetrated  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  Eusdale  and  Teviot- 
dale,  and  seizing  Cock  burn  of  llen- 
derland,  and  Seott  of  Tushielaw,  one 
morning  before  breakfast,  summarily 
hung  them  in  front  of  their  own  strong- 
holds. The  old  ash  tree  on  which 
Scott  of  Tushielaw  was  suspended,  is 
said  to  be  still  standing  among  the 
ruins,  and  is  still  called  the  Gallows 
tree.  It  is  asserted  to  bear  along  its 
branches  numerous  nicks  and  hollows, 
traced  by  ropes,  in  the  ruthless  execu- 
tion of  wretched  captives,  on  whom  the 
bold  and  reckless  border  marauder  in- 
flicted the  fate  which  eventually  became 
his  own. 


DEATH  OF  KNOX. 

About  five  houres  he  sayeth  to  his 
wife,  "Goe,  read  where  I  cast  my  first 
anker,"  and  so,  she  read  the  17th  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  according  to  Johne  ; 
and,  after  that,  some  sermons  of  Mr 
Calvin's  upon  the  Ephesians.  About 
halfe  home  to  tenne  they  went  to  the 
ordinar  prayer,  which  being  ended, 
Doctor  Preston  said  unto  him,  "  Sir, 
heard  yee  the  prayers?"  lie  answered, 
"  I  would  to  God  that  yee  and  all  men 
heard  them  as  I  heard  ;  I  praise  God 
for  that  heavenlie  sound."  Then  Robert 
Campbell  of  Kinzeancleuche  sitteih 
down  before  him  on  a  stoole,  and  in- 
continent he  sayeth,  "  Now  it  is  come." 
for  he  had  given  a  long  sigh  and  sob. 
Then  said  Richard  Bannatync  to  him, 
"Now,  Sir,  the  time  ye  have  long  called 
to  God  for,  to  wilt,  an  end  of  your 
battell,  is  come,  and  seeing  all  natural 
powers  faile,  give  us  some  signc  that  yee 
remember  upon  the  comfortable  promi- 
ses which  yee  have  oft  showed  unto  us." 
lie  lifted  up  his  one  hand,  and  incon- 
tinent thereafter  randered  his  spirit 
about  eleven  houres  at  night. — Colder* 
icood. 
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A  DRY  JOKE. 

"  I  daresay,  gudeman,  ye  hae  d  rude  en 
a  house  in  your  time,"  said  a  sober  old 
wife  to  her  husband,  who  was  rather  of 
a  drouthy  disposition. 

"  Weel,  Jean,  I'll  no  sae  ye're  wrang," 
was  the  reply;  "but  I'm  thinking  it's 
been  a  thack  ane,  lass,  for  I  aye  find 
the  stoor  o'  the  roof  o't  in  my  throat 
yet." 


SEASONABLE  PUNISHMENT. 

One  very  cold  Sunday,  a  minister,  in 
order  either  to  terrify  or  edify  his  con- 
gregation, likened  the  everlasting  tor- 
ments of  the  wicked  to  imprisonment 
in  thick-ribbed  ice.  On  being  taxed 
with  the  heterodox  nature  of  such  a 
view,  he  replied  very  cannily,  "  D'ye 
think  I  would  try  to  scaur  sinners  this 
cauld  weather  by  making  them  think 
about  a  het  fire?" 


THE  SOLEMNITY  OF  MATRIMONY. 

"  Jeanie,"  said  a  staunch  old  Came- 
ronian  to  his  daughter,  "it's  a  very 
solemn  thing  to  be  married."  "  I  ken 
that  weel,  father,"  replied  the  sensible 
lassie  ;  "  but  it's  a  great  deal  solemner 
no  to  be." 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

"What  is  love,  Nanny?"  asked  a 
minister  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
alluding,  of  course,  to  the  word  in  its 
scriptural  sense. 

"Hoot  fye,  sir,"  answered  the  blate 
Nanny,  blushing  to  the  e'enholes, 
"dinna  ask  me  sic  a  daft-like  question. 
Vm  sure  ye  ken  as  weel  as  ine  that  love's 
just  an  unco  fykiness  in  the  mind  :  and 
what  mair  can  onybody  say  about  itP" 


QUITE  CORRECT. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  ex  niht'lo 
nihil  Jit?"  asked  a  Highlander  of 
village  schoolmaster. 

"Weel,    Donald,"    answered  the 
dominie,   "I   dinna  mind  the  literal 
translation  ;  but  it  just  means  that  y 
canna  tak'  the  breeks  air  a  Highland 
man." 


REGIMENTS  OF  ONE  NAME. 

The  following  entry  appeared  among 
the  deaths  recorded  in  the  London 
Magazine,  May  1735  : — - 

"  At  her  seat,  at  Campbell,  North 
Britain,  the  Dutchess  dowager  of  Argyll, 
relict  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  was  deputed  by  the  nobillit) 
of  Scotland  to  offer  that  crown  to  theil 
majesties  K.  William  and  Q.  Mary 
and  afterwards  for  their  service  carried 
over  a  rrgiiv.cnt  to  Flanders,  the  officers 
of  which  were  all  of  one  family,  and  the 
private  men  all  named  Campbell.  Her 
grace  was  mother  to  the  present  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  I  la  and  the  Coun- 
tess of  Bute. " 

As  a  parallel  to  the  above  remarkable 
case,  it  is  on  record  that  during  the 
Trench  revolutionary  war,  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  was  raised  on  the  borders,  all 
of  whom  were  Elliots,  and  who  invari- 
ably marched  to  the  old  tune  of — 

"  My  name  it  is  Little  Jock  Elliot, 
And  wha  daur  meddle  wi'  nic?" 


A  GOOD  EXCUSE. 

A  case  was  called  in  the  Court  of 
Session  one  day,  when  the  agent  for 
one  of  the  parties  asked  for  a  delay  in 
the  trial,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  the 
wife  of  his  client  was  dead. 

"  Ay,  Ml  said  the  judge, 

"that's  a  grand  excuse ;  I  wish  we  had 
a'  ane  like  it  1 " 
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A  HAPPY  ANSWER. 

Two  candidates  for  the  pulpit  of  a 
church  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  named 
respectively  Low  and  Adam,  preached 
their  trial  sermons  on  the  same  day. 
Mr  Low  preached  in  the  morning,  and 
delivered  an  excellent  and  edifying  dis- 
course from  the  text,  "Adam,  where  art 
thou?"  Li  the  afternoon,  however,  to 
his  discomfiture,  his  opponent  selected 
as  the  subject  of  his  sermon  the  words, 
<(  Lo,  here  am  I  ;  "  and  the  excellence 
of  his  matter,  together  with  the  clever- 
ness of  his  retort,  gained  him  the  ap- 
pointment. 


THE  RED  STONE. 

There  is  preserved  at  Ardvoirlich, 
Perthshire,  a  lump  of  pure  white  rock 
crystal,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
egg,  bound  with  four  bands  of  silver, 
of  veryantiqueworkmanship,  and  known 
by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Cloth  Dearg,  the 
red  stone,  arising  probably  from  a  red- 
dish tinge  it  seems  to  assume  when  held 
up  to  The  light.  The  water  in  which 
the  stone  had  been  clipped  was  formerly 
ignorantly  considered  a  sovereign  re- 
medy in  all  diseases  of  cattle. 


A  VALUABLE  MANURE. 

A  certain  laird  was  much  addicted  to 
the  study  of  fertilizing  properties  of 
manures.  On  one  occasion,  he  man- 
aged, with  much  labour  and  application 
of  chemical  skill,,  to  distil  what  he  con- 
sidered its  pure  essence,  which  he  put 
into  a  small  phial.  Showing  it  to  one 
°f  his  tenants,  he  said,  "You  see  here, 
John,  a  precious  extract,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  ten  tons  of  stable  dung. 
Jt$  fertilizing  effects  upon  land  will  be 
m  great  as  could  have  been  produced 
by  that  which  yielded  it,  and  to  apply 
it  would  cost  no  trouble  whatever/' 


"My  lord,"  replied  the  man  with 
becoming  gravity,  "I  wad  like  to  see 
your  lordship,  with  the  bottle  in  ae  hand 
and  a  feather  in  the  ither,  creesking  ane 
o'  our  Highland  hills  wi't !" 


"  MOST  LEARNED  JUDGES." 

The  Court  of  Session  was  one  day 
deliberating  on  a  bill  of  suspension  and 
interdict  relative  lo  certain  caravans 
with  wild  beasts  on  the  old  Earthen 
Mound  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  Lord  Bannatyne  fell 
asleep.  The  case  was  disposed  of  and 
the  next  one  called,  which  related  to  a 
right  of  lien  over  certain  goods.  The 
learned  lord,  who  continued  dozing, 
having  heard  the  word  lien  pronounced 
with  a  most  emphatic  Scottish  accent 
by  Lord  Meadowbank,  caused  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  : — 

Meadowbank  (Joq.) — "  I  am  very 
clear  that  there  was  a  lien  upon  this 
property." 

Bannatyne  {dozing). —  "  Certainly  ; 

but  it  ought  to  be  chained,  because 
 j> 

Balmuto, — H  My  Lord,  it's  no  a  livin' 
lion — it's  the  Latin  word  lien" 

Hei-mand. — "No,  sir;  the  word  is 
French." 

Balmuto. — "  I  thought  it  was  Latin 
— for  it's  in  italics." 


"  OLD  CLO." 

Christopher  North  had  a  great  hatred 
at  the  "  Old  Clo'  "  men  who  infest  the 
streets.  Coming  from  his  class  one 
day,  a  shabby  Irishman  asked  him  in 
the  usual  confidential  manner,  "Any 
old  clo',  sir?" 

"  No  ; "  replied  the  professor,  imitat- 
ing the  whisper;  "no,  my  dear  fellow 
[  --have  you?  ' 
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PJR0V0ST  AND  MONKEY. 

A  number  of  Aberdeen  merchants, 
including  the  provost,  had  chartered  a 
vessel  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  first  venture  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  made  from  the  "Granite 
City."  On  its  return  to  Aberdeen  har- 
bour, all  the  speculators  were  naturally 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
venture,  and  went  down  to  welcome 
her,  getting  on  board  as  soon  as  she 
was  alongside  the  quay. 

The  captain  received  them  at  the 
gangway  with  the  gruff  hospitality  of  a 
seaman,  and  heartily  welcomed  his 
owners.  But  what  pen  can  describe 
the  wonders  that  met  their  admiring 
eyes  !  There  was  a  cocoa  nut,  husk 
and  all — a  head  of  Indian  corn  envel- 
oped in  its  blades — a  negro — a  shark's 
jaw,  with  its  triple  row  of  teeth — a  land 
tortoise— a  turtle — a  plantain  to  cure 
wounds — a  centipede  in  a  doctor's  phial 
— a  dolphin's  tail — and  a  flying  fish 
preserved  in  rum.  When  they  had 
satiated  their  eyes  in  admiring  these 
tropical  wonders,  they  were  summoned 
to  a  dinner  in  the  cabin,  rich  with  all 
the  delicacies  of  a  foreign  voyage. 
There  were  the  Chili  pickles  that  made 
the  eyes  to  water — the  pine  apple, 
which  had  lost  every  flavour  save  that 
of  the  spirits  in  which  it  had  been  pre- 
served— the  barbicued  pig,  and  the  sea 
pie  of  innumerable  contents — witli  the 
terapia  baked  in  the  shell,  and  the 
11  lobscouse  "  reeking  from  the  coppers. 
In  due  time  the  rum  and  toddy  began 
to  circulate,  and  as  the  captain  detailed 
the  results  and  success  of  his  voyage, 
and  of  the  excellent  prospects  before 
him  of  future  ones,  the  spirits  of  the 
owners  began  to  rise  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  and  self-congratulations  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  provost  in 
particular  never  felt  himself  so  great  a 
man  before.  He  was  now  on  board  of 
a  trader  which  had  visited  foreign-parts, 
and  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the 


principal  owner.  He  had  been  the 
great  means  of  introducing  a  new  trade 
into  his  native  city,  and  he  was  now  in 
the  full  fruition  of  these  gratifying  re- 
flections. He  felt  elated  with  a  double 
portion  of  dignity,  and  was  laying  down 
the  law  with  a  relative  portion  of  his 
usual  solemnity,  when  he  was  most 
indecorously  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  pulling  at  his  pig-tail  from 
behind.  He  looked  round  in  wrath  ; 
but  seeing  his  assailant  was  a  sickly, 
weak-looking,  dark-complexioned  lad, 
who  had  skipped  off  the  moment  he 
was  observed,  and  having  compassion 
for  his  want  of  breeding,  he  rebuked 
him  with  mildness  and  dignity,  and 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  however, 
when  the  attack  was  resumed;  this  was 
too  much  to  be  borne — he  forgot  in  a 
moment  both  his  age  and  his  place,  and 
exclaimed  in  peevish  fretfulness — 

"  Laddie,  but  gin  you  come  that' 
gait  again,  I'll  put  ye  in  the  heart  o* 
auld  Aberdeen  "  (the  jail). 

"  What's  the  matter  wi1  ye,  provost?" 
said  the  captain. 

"It  is  only  that  unchancy  laddie  o* 
yours,"  replied  the  provost,  "  has  pu'd 
my  tail  as  an'  he  vvud  tug  it  oot  by  the 
roots." 

"What  laddie,  provost?"  cried  the 
captain. 

"  Why,  that  yin  there  wi'  the  rough 
mouth  and  the  sair  een." 

"Laddie!  bless  you,  provost,  that's 
only  a  monkey  we  hae  brocht  wi'  us." 

"A  monkey,  ca'  ye  it?"  said  the 
astonished  provost;  "I  thocht  it  was 
a  sugar- maker's  son  frae  the  Wast  In- 
dies, come  hame  to  our  university  for 
his  edication  I " 


A  FIFE  WITNESS. 

Among  other  parties  summoned  be-- 
fore  a  select  committee  appointed  by 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into 
sonic  cornipt  election  proceedings  in 
Fife  were  the  town -clerk  of  Kinghorn, 
and  Lucky  Skinner,  a  famous  inn- 
keeper of  the  same  town.  We  arc 
unable  to  gratify  our  readers  with  a 
report  of  the  evidence,  or  even  an  out- 
line oi  the  curious  facts  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  ; .  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  wary  hostess  came 
0ff  with  flying  colours.  The  informa- 
tion sought  from  Mrs  Skinner  of  course 
related  chiefly  to  the  jollifications  of 
the  electors — as  to  what  extent  they 
had  been  entertained — and  by  whom 
the  expenses  had  been  paid.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  was  on  the  committee, 
was  the  first  to  interrogate  her.  After 
the  usual  queries  as  to  name  and  resi- 
dence, he  proceeded — 

"  You  keep  an  inn  in  Kinghorn?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  tavern?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"What,  then — a  public  -  house,  or 
place  of  entertainment,  it  must  be?" 

"  Nanc  o}  the  twa  o'  them,"  replied 
Lucky  Skinner,  chuckling  at  the  idea 
of  having  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  her 
learned  countryman  ;  "  for  weel  micht 
ye  ken  that  in  Scotland  it's  the  man  and 
no  thtwQmem  that  keeps  the  house." 

Seeing  how  her  humour  went,  Fox 
thought  he  would  have  better  success  ; 
and  being  very  anxious  to  ascertain  I  he 
amount  of  the  election  dinner  bills,  he 
began  in  a  roundabout  way  to  quiz  her 
on  the  subject  : — 

"  Had  Mr  Skinner  sometimes  parti- 
cularly good  dinners  in  his  house?" 

"  Not  sometimes,  but  always,  to 
those  who  could  pay  for  them." 

'*  Mad  you  a  particular  good  dinner 
lor  the  Dunfermline  party?" 

"Very  good;  an'  they  needed  it — 
fgr  the  gentlemen  had  come  far  to  be 
out  o' the  way  o'  being  pestered." 

"What  might  a  dinner  cost  for  a 
Party  at  the  inn  kept  by  Mr  Skinner  ?  " 
*  Whiles  mair  and  whiles  less— just 


according  to  circumstances,"  was  the 
cautious  answer. 

"  Well,  well  |  but  can't  you  tell  what 
the  entertainment  ccst  on  the  occasion 
referred  to? " 

"  Indeed.  'Av}  it's  no  the  custom  for 
gentlemen  in  our  quarter  to  ask  the  price 
o*  a  dinner,  unless  they  mean  to  pay 

for't  r 

"Come,  now,  say  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  bill  ?  " 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  to  hear  a 
gentleman  o'  your  sense  expect  me  to 
ken,  or  be  able  to  tell  sic  a  piece  o'  my 
husband's  business — Eh  fy  !  " 

Fox  gave  up  the  examination,  and 
Lucky  Skinner  retired,  satisfied  in  her 
own  mind  that  "  they  Parliament  folks 
hadna  made  muckle  o'  her  at  ony  rate ! " 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MARY  AND 
DARN  LEY. 

On  the  28th  of  July  1 565,  Darnley 
was  proclaimed  King  at  the  Market 
Cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  banns  had 
already  been  published  in  the  usual 
form  in  the  Canon  gate  Kirk,  and  on  the 
following  day,  being  Sunday,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  married 
to  the  Queen,  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood 
House,  by  the  Dean  of  Restalrig.  Dur- 
ing several  days  nothing  was  heard  at 
the  court  but  rejoicing  and  costly 
banquets,  while  the  people  were  treated 
with  public  sports.  The  marriage, 
however,  excited  the  strongest  displea- 
sure of  the  reformers.  Knox,  on  learn- 
ing of  its  proposal,  regarded  it  with 
especial  indignation,  and  in  one  of  his 
boldest  and  most  vehement  harangues, 
in  St  Giles's  church,  challenged  the 
nobles  and  other  leaders  of  the  Congre- 
gation for  betraying  the  cause  of  God 
by  their  inaction. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  suddenly  stretching 
out  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  leap  from 
the  pulpit,  and  arrest  the  passing  vision, 
"  I  see  before  me  your  beleaguered  camp. 
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I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  horsemen  as 
they  charged  you  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  most  of  all,  is  that  dark 
and  dolorous  night  now  present  to  my 
eyes,  in  which  ail  of  you,  my  lords,  in 
shame  and  fear,  left  this  town — God 
forbid  I  should  ever  forget  it!'*- -He 
concluded  with  solemn  warning  against 
the  royal  marriage,  and  the  judgments 
it  involved.  Such  was  his  vehemence, 
says  Melvil,  that  "  he  was  like  to  ding 
the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  flee  out  of  it ! " 

This  freedom  of  speech  gave  general 
offence,  and  Knox  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Queen  ;  he  came  to  court  after 
dinner,  and  was  brought  into  her  court 
by  Erskine  of  Dun,  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  kirk  ;  but  the  presence 
of  royalty  was  no  restraint ;  she  wept  as 
she  listened  to  his  bold  harangues  ;  and 
he  left  her  at  length,  as  she  yielded 
anew  to  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  As 
he  passed  from  the  outer  chamber,  he 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  circle  of 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  in 
their  gorgeous  apparel,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  grave  style  of  banter  on  the 
pity  that  the  silly  soul  could  not  carry 
all  these  fine  garnishings  with  it  to 
heaven  !  Queen  Mary  dried  her  tears, 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  this  inter- 
view ;  but  Knox  must  have  been  re- 
garded, amid  the  gay  haunts  of  royalty 
at  llolyrood,  like  the  skull  that  checked 
the  merriment  of  an  old  Egyptian  feast. 
—  Wilson's  Memorials. 


SCOTCH  JISTICE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  purity  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  is 
better  authenticated  than  usually  hap- 
pens, inasmuch  as  Dr  Abercromby,  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  heard 
it  related  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  one 
of  the  parties  concerned,  to  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle  ; — 


"A  Scotch  gentleman  having  entreated 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  to  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  upon  the  account 
of  a  business  that  seemed  to  be  supported 
by  a  clear  and  undoubted  right,  his 
Lordship  very  obligingly  promised  to  do 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  engage  the 
Duke  to  stand  his  friend  in  a  concern  so 
just  and  so  reasonable  as  his  was  ;  and 
accordingly,  having  conferred  with  his 
Grace  about  the  matter,  the  Duke  made 
him  this  very  odd  return,  that  though 
he  questioned  not  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  he  recommended  to  him, 
yet  he  could  not  promise  him  an  helping 
hand,  and  far  less  success  in  business,  if 
he  knew  not  first  the  man,  whom  perhaps 
his  Lordship  had  some  reason  to  conceal, 
because,  said  lie  to  the  Earl,  *  if  your 
Lordship  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  Scotland  as  I  am,  you 
had  undoubtedly  known  this  among 
others  :  show  me  the  man,  and  I  shall 
show  you  the  law,'  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  law  in  Scotland  could 
protect  no  man,  if  either  his  purse  were 
empty  or  his  adversaries  great  men,  or 
supported  by  great  ones.'7— Court  of 
Session  Garland. 


REASONS  FOR  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS. 

It  was  most  unhappy  for  a  woman, 
after  bringing  forth  a  child,  to  ofier  a 
visit,  and  for  her  neighbours  to  receive 
it,  till  she  had  been  duly  churched. 
How  strongly  did  this  enforce  gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  a  safe  deli- 
very ! 

On  the  day  when  such  a  woman  was 
churched,  every  family  favoured  with 
a  call  were  bound  to  set  meat  and 
drink  befors  her  ;  and  when  they  omit- 
ted to  do  so,  they  and  theirs  were  to  be 
loaded  wiih  her  hunger.  What  was 
this  but  an  obligation  on  all  who  had  it 
in  their  power  to  do  the  needful  to  pre- 
vent a  feeble  woman  from  fainting  from 
want?    It  disturbed  the  ghost  of  the 
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dead,  and  was  fatal  to  the  living,  if  a 
tear  was  allowed  to  fall  on  a  winding- 
sheet.  What  was  the  intention  of  this, 
but  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  wild  or 
frantic  sorrow?  If  a  cat  was  permitted 
to  leap  over  a  corpse,  it  portended  mis- 
fortune. The  meaning  of  this  was  to 
prevent  that  carnivorous  animal  from 
coming  near  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
lest,  when  the  watchers  were  asleep,  it 
should  endeavour  to  prey  upon  it. — 
Stat.  Account. 


A  SHARP  LAD. 

An  active-looking  boy,  aged  about 
twelve  years,  was  brought  up  before 
Provost  Baker,  at  the  Rutnerglen  Burgh 
Court,  charged  with  breaking  into  gar- 
dens and  stealing  fruit  therefrom.  The 
charge  having  been  substantiated,  the 
magistrate,  addressing  the  juvenile  of- 
fender, said  in  his  gravest  manner — 

"If  you  had  a  garden,  and  pilfering 
boys  were  to  break  into  it  and  steal 
your  property,  in  what  way  would  you 
like  to  have  them  punished?" 

"  Aweel,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner, 

I  think  I  would  let  them  awa*  for  the 
first  time." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  worthy 
provost  was  mollified,  and  that  the 
little  fellow  was  dismissed  with  an  ad- 
monition. 


AN  UNKNOWN  NAME. 

A  poor  beggar  woman,  repulsed  from 
door  to  door,  as  she  solicited  alms  and 
quarters  through  a  village  in  Annan- 
dale,  asked,  in  her  despair,  if  "there 
were  no  Christians  in  the  place?" 

The  hearers,  concluding  that  she  was 
inquiring  for  some  persons  so  surnamed, 
Powered — 

"  Na,  na,  woman,  there  are  nae 
Christians  here  ;  we  are  a'  Tolmstones 
and  Jardincs." 


u  MY  LIFE  OR  MY  MIDDEN." 

When  the  municipal  authorities  of  a 
certain  Scotch  town,  anxious  to  improve 
its  sanitary  condition,  were  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
the  heaps  of  ashes  and  refuse  which  lay 
before  their  doors,  one  old  dame— in- 
dignant at  this  encroachment  upon  her 
rights— seized  her  broomstick,  mounted 
guard  upon  her  rubbish,  and  exclaimed 
in  tragic  tones  to  the  councillors,  "Na, 
na,  gentlemen,  ye  may  tak'  my  life,  if 
ye  will  hae't ;  but  ye  shanna  touch  my 
midden  ! " 


"LITTLE  HOBBY  CHALMERS." 

Mr  Chalmers,  a  solicitor,  who  lived 
in  Adam's  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  was 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  famous 
Mrs  Cockburn,  nh  Alison  Rutherfurd. 
He  was  of  humbler  origin  than  the 
good  society  in  which  he  moved,  but  he 
was  exceedingly  popular  in  it,  because 
his  vanity  furnished  him  with  abundant 
capacity  to  serve  as  a  butt,  while  his 
obliging  disposition,  in  which  indeed 
his  vanity  might  be  an  element,  made 
him  an  inexhaustible  granter  of  favours. 
The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him. 
Having  paid  a  visit  to  London  and 
gone  to  a  masquerade,  some  wag  of 
a  countryman  who  happened  to  be 
present  wrote  in  chalk  letters  on  the 
back  of  the  owner's  coat,  "Little 
Bobby  Chalmers,  from  Edinburgh." 
Many  of  the  masquerading  Englishmen 
carried  out  the  joke  by  going  up  to  the 
stranger,  shaking  his  hand,  and  saying, 
"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Chalmers.  How 
are  all  friends  in  Auld  Reekie?" 
Bobby,  unaware  that  he  carried  his 
visiting-card  on  his  back,  was  flattered 
by  the  general  recognition  of  him, 
which  he  attributed  to  his  extraordinary 
merits,  and  to  the  fame  that  had 
travelled  before  him  so  far  as  London, — 
Songstresses  of  Scotland 
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SEMPSTRESSES. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
highly -trained  sempstresses  in  Scotland 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  skill 
and  industry,  together  with  the  use  of 
their  fashionable  patterns,  for  il  sixpence 
a  day  and  their  meat."  Even  allowing 
for  the  different  value  of  money,  such 
wages  were  but  small. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  KAIL. 

H  Will  you  hae  a  sowp  kail,  Mi- 
Brown?"  asked  a  lady  of  one  of  her 
guests,  at  a  good  substantial  Scotch 
dinner. 

"  Ou  ay,  mem,  thank  ye.  I  aye  like 
a  pickle  kail.  If  they're  gude  kail  they're 
worth  suppin' ;  and  if  they're  no  gude, 
it's  a  sign  there's  no  muckle  to  come 
after." 


THE  ICING   OF  KIPPEN. 

John  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  and 
A  rn  pry  or,  was  termed  "  King  of  Kip  - 
pen  "  upon  the  following  account  : — 

King  James  V.,  a  very  sociable  de- 
boniar  prince,  residing  at  Stirling,  in 
Buchanan's  time,  carriers  were  very 
frequently  passing  along  the  common 
road,  being  near  Arnpryor's  house, 
with  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  king's 
family  ;  and  he  having  some  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  ordered  one  of  these 
carriers  to  leave  his  load  at  his  house, 
and  he  would  pay  him  for  it  ;  which 
the  carrier  refused  to  do,  telling  him  he 
was  the  king's  carrier,  and  his  load  for 
his  majesty's  use  ;  to  which  Arnpryor 
seemed  to  have  small  regard,  compelling 
the  carrier  in  the  end  to  leave  his  load, 
telling  him,  if  king  James  was  King  of 
Scotland,  he  was  King  of  Kip  pen,  so 
that  it  was  reasonable  he  should  share 
with  his  neighbour  king  in  some  of 
these  loads  so  frequently  carried  that 


road.  The  carrier  represented  this 
usage,  and  telling  the  story,  as  Arnpryor 
spoke  it,  to  some  ot  the  king's  servants, 
it  came  at  length  to  his  majesty's  ears, 
who  soon  afterwards,  with  a  few  atten- 
dants, came  to  visit  his  neighbour  king, 
who  happened  to  be  at  dinner.  King 
James  having  sent  a  servant  to  demand 
access,  was  denied  the  same  by  a  tall 
fellow,  with  a  battle-axe,  who  stood 
porter  at  the  gate,  telling  there  could 
be  no  access  till  dinner  was  over.  This 
answer  not  satisfying  the  king,  he  sent 
to  demand  access  a  second  time  ;  upon 
which  he  was  desired  by  the  porter  to 
desist,  otherwise  he  would  find  cause  to 
repent  his  rudeness. 

His  majesty  finding  this  method 
would  not  do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell 
his  master,  that  the  Goodman  of Balhm- 
gekh  *  desired  to  speak  with  the  King 
of  Kippen.  The  porter  telling  Arnpryor 
so  much,  he  in  all  humble  manner  came 
and  received  the  king,  and  having 
entertained  him  with  much  sumptuous- 
ness  and  jollity,  became  so  agreeable 
to  King  James,  that  he  allowed  him  to 
take  as  much  of  any  provision  lie  found 
carrying  that  road  as  he  had  occasion 
for ;  and  seeing  he  made  the  first  visit, 
desired  Arnpryor  in  a  few  days  to  return 
him  a  second  at  Stirling,  which  he  per- 
formed, and  continued  in  very  much 
favour  with  the  king,  always  thereafter 
being  termed  King  of  Kippen  while  he 
lived. — Stat,  Account. 


ABDUCTION  IN  SCOTLAND, 

There  is  still  such  a  tiling  as  Loch- 
invarism,  or  abduction,  even  in  Scotland, 
but  it  takes  the  curious  turn  of  the  kid- 
napping a  bridegroom  by  his  brother. 
"  It  will  be  remembered,"  says  a  recent 
number  of  the  Stirling '  Journal \  "  that 

*  Ballangcich  is  the  name  of  the  rock,  on 
whirl)  the  Castle  of  Stirling-  stands. 
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about  nine  or  ten  months  ago  consider- 
able excitement  was  created  in  the 
Bridge  of  Allan  by  the  report  that  a 
bridegroom  had  been  abducted  on  his 
marriage-day.  The  story  went  that  a 
poor,  but  of  course  eminently  handsome 
work- woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
had  fascinated  her  employer,  who  was 
considerably  her  senior ;  but,  as  in  other 
cases,  *  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth, 1  After  the  marriage- 
day  had  been  fixed,  the  bridegroom  was 
now1?  ere  to  be  found.  Search  was  made, 
and  messengers  sent  in  every  direction, 
but  for  a  time  without  success.  It  turned 
out  that  the  elder  and  only  brother  of 
the  bridegroom  had,  previous  to  his 
going  amissing,  lodged  a  notarial  pro- 
test with  the  session-clerk  of  the  parish, 
interdicting  his  issuing  the  usual  certifi- 
cates of  proclamation,  on  the  ground 
that  his  brother,  the  bridegroom,  was  in 
'an  infirm  and  facile  state  of  mind,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  his  reason 
and  judgment,  whereby  he  is  rendered 
unable  to'  look  after  his  affairs,  and  is 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
parties ;  and-  further,  is  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition of  mind  to  enter  into  the  state 
of  marriage. ' "  The  bridegroom  was, 
it  seems,  confined  under  legal  process, 
but  avoided  it,  got  married,  and  brought 
an  ac t ion  for  damages  against  his 
brother. 


A  PIG  IN  A  FOKE. 

"  Would  you  like  a  hct  crock  in  your 
bed  this  cauld  nichr,  mem?"  said  a  good- 
natured  chambermaid,  in  Dumfries,  to 
an  English  lady,  who  had  lately  arrived 
in  Scotland  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

"  A  what?"  said  the  lady. 

11  A  P'g)  mem.  Shall  I  put  a  pig  in 
your  bed  to  keep  you  warm  ?" 

Leave  the  room,  young  woman  ! 
iour  mistress  shall  hear  of  your  in- 
solence," 


*4  Nae  offence,  I  hope,  mem.  It  was 
my  mistress  that  bade  me  ask ;  and  I'm 
sure  she  meant  it  in  kindness." 

The  lady  looked  Grizzy  in  the  face, 
and  saw  at  a  glance  that  no  insult  was 
intended  ;  but  she  was  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  the  proposal.  She 
was  aware  that  Irish  children  sleep  with 
pigs  on  the  earthen  floors  of  their  cabins, 
but  this  was  something  far  more  astonish- 
ing. Her  curiosity  was  now  roused,  and 
she  said,  in  a  milder  tone — 

"Is  it  common  in  this  country,  my 
girl,  for  ladies  to  have  pigs  in  their 
beds?" 

"  And  gentlemen  hae  them  too,  mem, 
when  the  weather's  cauld." 

"  Put  yon  would  not,  surely,  put  the 
pig  between  the  sheets?" 

"  If  you  please,  mem,  it  will  do  you 
maist  good  there." 

"Between  the  sheets  !  It  would  dirty 
them,  girl.  I  could  never  sleep  with  a 
pig  between  the  sheets," 

"  Never  fear,  mem  !  You'll  sleep  far 
mair  comfortable.  I'll  steek  the  mouth 
o't  tightly,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  poke." 

"  Do  you  sleep  with  a  pig  yourselj 
in  cold  weather?" 

"  No,  mem.  Pigs  are  only  for  gentle- 
folks that  lie  on  feather  beds ;  I  sleep 
on  canf,  with  my  neighbour  lass." 

"Calf!  Do  you  sleep  with  a  calf 
between  you?"  said  the  Cockney  lady. 

"  No,  mem  ;  you're  jokin'  now,"  said 
Grizzy,  with  a  broad  grin  ;  "we  lie  on 
the  tap  o't." 


A  CHRISTIAN  WISH. 

Ministers  who  read  their  sermons 
were  formerly  abhorred  in  Scotland. 
A  young  preacher  delivered  a  trial  dis- 
course, after  which  one  of  his  hearers, 
an  old  woman,  said  to  her  neighbour, 
"  He  canna  be  a  reader,  for  he's  blind." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hcar't,"  replied  the 
neighbour;  "I  wish  they  were  a' 
blincl ! "  -  - 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AS  A  VOLUNTEER. 

Walter  Scott  was  the  soul  of  the 
Edinburgh  troop  of  Midlothian  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  It  was  not  a  duty 
with  him,  or  a  necessity,  or  a  pastime, 
but  an  absolute  passion,  indulgence  in 
which  gratified  his  feudal  taste  for  war, 
and  his  jovial  sociableness.  He  drilled, 
and  drank,  and  made  songs,  with  a 
hearty,  conscientious  earnestness  which 
inspired  or  shamed  everybody  within 
the  attraction.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
usual,  but  his  troop  used  to  practise, 
individually,  with  the  sabre,  at  a  turnip, 
which  was  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  staff, 
lo  represent  a  Frenchman,  in  front  of 
the  line.  Every  other  trooper,  when 
he  set  forward  in  his  turn,  was  far  less 
concerned  about  the  success  of  his  aim 
at  the  turnip,  than  about  how  he  was  to 
tumble.  But  Sir  Walter  pricked  forward 
gallantly,  saying  to  himself,  11  Cut  them 
down,  the  villains,  cut  them  down  !  " 
and  made  his  blow,  which,  from  his 
lameness,  was  often  an  awkward  one, 
cordially  muttering  curses  all  I  he  while 
at  the  detested  enemy. — Lord  Cockbitrti. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  MEG  MUCKLE 
BACKIT. 

It  was  during  Scott's  stay  at  the 
manse  of  Punnottar  that  he  saw  Kate 
Moncur,  a  Caterline  fishwife,  and  a 
superstitious  mortal  called  John  Thorn. 
It  is  affirmed  of  the  former — by  those 
who  knew  her,  and  who  have  read 
The  Antiquary — that  she  was  the 
original  of  Meg  Mucklebackit  ;  and 
the  latter,  once  a  farmer  of  Lernyflat, 
died  not  many  years  ago  in  utter  misery. 
This  credulous  being,  whose  ancestor^ 
had  been  farmers  there  from  at  least  the 
year  1733,  attributed  the  cause  of  his 
misfortunes  to  witches  and  fairies  ;  and. 
believing  himself  to  be  an  adept  in  the 
irt  of  discovering  those  who  ca«t  ill. 


either  on  man  or  beast,  he  was  frequently 
sent  for  by  the  minister  to  entertain 
curious  visitors.  While  Scott  was  there 
an  express  was  sent  for  John  to  come 
and  subdue  "the  ill"  that  had  been 
"cassen"  upon  a  cow  at  the  manse. 
John,  who  was  soon  in  ottendance,  pro- 
cured some  of  the  milk  of  the  animal 
which  was  said  to  be  afflicted,  and  put  it 
upon  the  fire  to  boil>  when,  on  its  coming 
toatop,  he  made  several  zig-zag  incisions 
upon  the  crust  or  surface  of  the  milk. 
These  he  believed  to  be  so  many,  and 
equally  deep  wounds,  upon  the  bodily 
frame  of  the  enchantress,  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  would  either  cause  the 
death,  or  lead  to  the  discovery,  of  the 
person  who  had  bewitched  the  cow  1^ 
Jtruise* 

A  HIGHLANDER'S  THREE  WISHES. 

A  Highlander  was  once  asked  whal 
he  would  wish  to  have,  in  case  of  some 
kind  divinity  purposing  to  give  him  the 
three  things  he  liked  best.  For  the  first, 
he  said,  he  should  ask  for  "a  Loch 
Lomond  o*  gude  whisky  I " 

"And  what  for  the  second ?"  in- 
quired his  friend. 

tl  A  Ben  Lomond  o'  gude  sneeshin'," 
replied  Donald. 

'*  And  what  for  the  third?" 

He  hesitated  a  long  time  at  this  ;  but 
at  last,  after  his  face  had  assumed  many 
contortive  expressions  of  thought,  he 
answered,  "  Oo,  just  anither  Loch 
Lomond  o'  gude  whisky  !" 

A  day's  shooting. 

A  keen  politician,  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  heard  one  day  of  the  death  of 
a  party  opponent,  who,  in  a  fit  of  men- 
tal aberration,  had  shot  himself. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "gane  awa'  that  way 
by  himsel',  has  he?  I  wish  that  he  had 
taen  twa-three  day's  shooting  amang 
his  friends  before  he  went !  " 
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THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

A  Scotch  preacher  once  said,  "You 
never  saw  a  woman  sewing  without  a 
needle?  She  would  come  but  poor 
speed  if  she  only  sewed  with  the  thread  ; 
,  so  I  think,  when  we're  dealing  wi' 
siimei"s>  we  maun  aye  put  in  the  needle 
0>  the  law  first ;  for  the  fact  is,  they're 
gjeepin'  sound,  and  they  need  to  be 
wakened  up  wi'  something  sharp, 
jj'ut  when  we've  got  the  needle  o'  the 
law  fairly  in.  we  may  draw  as  lang  a 
thread  as  we  like  o'  Gospel  consolation 
after't." 


A  LOFTY  STYLE. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  met  an 
acquaintance  who  dealt  in  hard  words 
and  circumlocutious  sentences.  Per- 
ceiving that  he  was  lame,  Erskine 
asked  the  cause.  "  Why,  my  dear  sir," 
answered  the  wordy  lawyer,  "I  was 
taking  a  romantic  ramble  in  my  bro- 
ther's grounds,  when,  coming  to  a  gate, 
T  had  to  climb  over  it,  by  which  I  came 
in  contact  with  the  first  bar,  and  have 
grazed  the  epidermis  on  my  shin,  at- 
tended with  a  slight  extravasation  of 
blood." 

"  You  may  thank  your  stars,"  replied 
Mr  Erskine,  "  that  your  brother's  gate 
was  not  as  lofty  as  your  own  sty!ey  or 
you  would  have  broken  your  neck." 


A  WORD  TO  CAUTIONERS. 

A  Highlander  was  tried  for  a  capital 
offence,  and  had  rather  a  narrow  escape ; 
but  the  jury  found  him  "  Not  guilty." 
whereupon  the  judge,  in  discharging, 
thought  fit  to  admonish  him. 

"  Prisoner,  before  you  leave  the  bar, 
Jet  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  You 
got  off  this  time,  but  if  ever  you 
tome  before  me  ap;ain,  I'll  be  caution 
you'll  be  hanged." 


"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  answered 
Donald;  "thank  you  for  your  good 
advice  ;  and,  as  I'm  no  ungratefu',  I 
beg  to  gi'e  your  lordship  a  piece  of 
advice  in  return.  Never  be  caution  for 
onybody  ;  for  the  cautioner  has  often  to 
pay  the  debt !  " 


AN  EXEMPLARY  WIFE. 

In  the  churchyard  of  A  Ives,  Moray- 
shire, the  following  inscription  was  to 
be  seen  on  a  tombstone,  bearing  the 
date  of  1590  : — ■ 

Here  lies 

ANDERSON  OF  PITTENSERE 
maire  of  the  earldom  of  Moray, 
with  his  wife  MARJORY, 
whilk  him  never  displicit. 

Stat.  Account. 

"  A  WEE  DRAPPIE  o'T." 

"  Could  ye  no  get  a  drappie  till's  this 
mornin' — jist  a  weetin'?"  said  a  Kirrie- 
muir weaver,  who  liked  the  dram-shop 
better  than  the  workshop,  to  his  better 
half. 

11  I'se  do  that,"  was  the  response; 
and,  before  he  could  rise  from  his  seat, 
he  had  the  contents  of  a  pail  newly 
filled  from  the  spring  iC  plashing"  about 
his  ears. 

"  Ye  hae  socht  a  weetin',  and  ye  hae 
gotten't,"  was  the  wife's  remark,  as  she 
returned  the  pail  to  its  place. 


PRESENTED  AT  COURT. 

A  laird  of  old  family  and  no  mean 
estate,  previously  to  the  day  of  the  re- 
ception, had  sent  in  his  name  for  pre- 
sentation. He  arrived,  to  his  own  great 
discomfiture,  late  on  the  scene  of  action, 
and  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
antechamber,  and  saw  many  whom  he 
knew  coming  out,  he  asked  them  to 
tell  him  "  whether  his  being  late  was 
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of  any  material  consequence  ;  what  he 
had  got  to  do,  &c,  as  he  had  never 
been  at  court  before,"  &c.  "Oh!" 
said  one  who  had  passed  through  his 
own  ordeal  without  let  or  hindrance, 
"there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  matter. 
It  is  very  plain  sailing.  You  have 
only  got  just  to  go  in,  make  your  bow 
— lower,  by  the  by,  than  you  would 
to  any  one  else — and  pass  on,  and  pass 
out." 

The  okl  gentleman,  constitutionally 
shy,  and  rendered  doubly  so  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  fear  of  having 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  the 
tardiness  of  his  arrival,  like  Sir  Pertinax 
Macsycophant,  kept  "aye  boo-booing," 
and,  with  ghastly  smirk,  sidling  and 
edging  his  way  towards  the  door  of 
exit;  when  Lord  Errol,  observing  his 
embarrassment,  and  pitying  it,  kindly 
shouted  to  him,  under  his  voice,  "  Kiss 
hands  !  kiss  hands  ! n  On  which,  to 
the  delectation  of  the  king,  and  the  dis- 
may of  all  around  him,  the  poor  startled 
man  faced  about,  and  then  retreating 
backwards,  kissed  both  his  hands  to 
the  king,  as  if  wafting  a  cordial  recog- 
nition from  a  distance  to  an  old  and  in- 
timate friend." — Young. 


EPITAPH  ON  MAR  EON  GRAY  IN 
HADDINGTON  CHURCH. 

If  modesty  commend  a  wife, 
And  providence  a  mother, 

Grave  chastity  a  widow's  life, 
We'll  not  find  such  another 

In  Iladdingtoun  as  Mareon  Gray, 
Who  here  doth  lie  till  the  doomes- 
day. 

She  deceased  29  December,  1655. 
And  of  her  age  60. 


A  POSTAL  PREDICAMENT. 

The  clerks  in  the  General  Post  Office 
must  havc:been  a  careless  set  of  fellows." 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
sent  to  a  Morayshire  gentleman: — 

Edinburgh,  i$ih  Aug.  1755, 
"There  is  no  news,  our  Edinburgh 
mail  being  returned  in  a  mistake  for  the 
London  mail,  and  vice  versa," — Dim- 
bar-Dunbar, 


AN  ORIGINAL  QUALIFICATION. 

The  following  anecdote  was  told  in 
a  speech  delivered  by  Dr  Carruthcrs, 
of  Inverness : — 

We  had  an  iugenious  man  in  the 
north,  in  Caithness,  some  years  since — 
ingenious  in  raising  vessels  that  had 
been  wrecked,  and  other  engineering 
operations — but  who  had  neglected  his 
spelling  book.  Signing  his  name  to  a 
report  one  day,  he  added  a  large  "  S.  I." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  asked 
one  of  his  friends.  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"we  may  as  well  have  our  honours  as 
not — S.  I.,  Civil  Engineer."  There  he. 
had  them  I 


HIGHLAND  CUSTOMS  LONG  AGO. 

When  a  young  couple  are  married, 
for  the  first  night  the  company  keep 
possession  of  the  dwelling-house  or  hut, 
and  send  the  bridegroom  and  bride  to 
a  barn  or  out-housc,  giving  them  straw, 
heath,  or  fern,  for  a  bed,  with  blankets 
for  their  covering ;  and  then  they  make 
merry,  and  dance  to  the  piper  all  the 
night  long. 

Soon  after  the  wedding-day,  the  new- 
married  woman  sets  herself  about  spin 
ning  her  winding-sheet,  and  a  husband 
that  should  sell  or  pawn  it  is  esteeme 
among  all  men  one  of  the  most  pr 
fligate. 

At  a  young  Highlander's  first  settin 
up  for  himself,  if  he  be  of  any  consi 
deration,  he  goes  about  among  his  ne 
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relations  and  friends  ;  and  from  one  he 
begs  a  cow,  from  another  a  sheep  ;  a 
third  gives  him  seed  to  sow  his  land  ; 
and  so  on,  till  he  has  procured  for  him- 
self a  tolerable  stock  for  a  beginner. 
This  they  call  f&iggjm 

After  the  death  of  any  one,  not  In 
the  lowest  circumstances,  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  as- 
semble to  keep  the  near  relations  com- 
pany the  first  night ;  and  they  dance, 
as  if  it  were  at  a  wedding,  till  the  next 
morning,  though  all  the  time  the  corpse 
lies  before  them  in  the  same  room.  If 
the  deceased  be  a  woman,  the  widower 
leads  up  the  first  dance;  if  a  man,  the 
widow. 

The  upper  class  hire  women  to  moan 
and  lament  at  the  funeral  of  their  near- 
est relations.  These  women  cover  then- 
heads  with  a  small  piece  of  cloth, 
mostly  green,  and  every  now  and  then 
break  out  into  a  hideous  howl  and  Ho- 
bo-bo-bo-boo, as  I  have  often  heard  is 
done  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called  a 
coronach,  and,  generally  speaking,  is 
the  cause  of  much  drunkenness,  atten- 
ded with  its  concomitants — mischievous 
renconters  and  bloody  broils ;  for  all 
that  have  arms  in  their  possession 
accoutre  themselves  with  them  upon 
these  occasions. — Burt. 


THE  KRAMKS. 

But  the  delightful  place  was  The 
Krames.  It  was  a  low,  narrow  arcade 
of  booths,  crammed  in  between  the 
north  side  of  St  Giles'  Cathedral  and  a 
thin  range  of  buildings  that  stood  paral- 
lel to  the  cathedral,  the  eastmost  of 
which  buildings,  looking  down  the 
High  Street,  was  the  famous  shop  of 
WmiaTn  Creech,  the  bookseller.  Shop- 
less  traffickers  first  began  to  nestle  there 
about  the  year  1550  or  1560,  and  their 
successors  stuck  to  the  spot  till  1817, 
v/hen  they  were  all  swept  away. 


In  my  boyhood  their  little  stands, 
each  enclosed  in  a  tiny  room  of  its  own, 
and  during  the  day  all  open  to  the  little 
footpath  that  ran  between  the  two  rows 
of  them,  and  all  glittering  with  attrac- 
tions, contained  everything  fascinating 
to  childhood,  but  chiefly  toys.  It  was 
like  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  bazaars 
in  Bagdad.  Throughout'  the  whole 
year  it  was  an  enchantment.  Let  any 
one  fancy  that  it  was  about  the  New 
Year,  when  every  child  had  got  its 
handsel,  and  every  farthing  of  every 
handsel  was  spent  there.  The  Krames 
was  the  paradise  of  childhood. — Lord 
Cockhurn. 


A  GRAND  HA  LANCE. 

A  minister  who,  after  a  hard  day's 
labour,  was  enjoying  a  "  tea-djnner," 
kept  incessantly  praising  tlie  ham,  and 
stating  that  "  Mrs  Dunlop  at  hame  was 
as  fond  o'  ham  as  he  was,"  when  the 
mistress  kindly  offered  to  send  her  the 
present  of  one. 

"It's  unco  kin'  o'  ye,  unco  kin',  but 
I'll  no  put  ye  tie  the  trouble  o'  sending 
it ;  I'll  just  tak'  it  hame  on  the  horse 
afore  me." 

When  he  mounted  to  leave,  the  ham 
was  put  into  a  sack,  but  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  it  to  lie 
properly.  His  inventive  genius  soon 
cut  the  Gordian-knot,  "I  think,  mis- 
tress, a  cheese  in  the  ither  end  wad  mak' 
a  grand  balance"  The  hint  was  im- 
mediately acted  on  ;  and,  like  another 
John  Gilpin,  he  moved  away  with  his 
i*  balance  true." 


A  FINE  VIEW. 

Two  sharp  youths  from  London, 
while  enjoying  themselves  among  the 
heather  in  Argyllshire,  met  with  a 
decent-looking  shepherd  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill.    They  accosted  him  by  re- 
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marking  :  "  You  have  a  fine  view  here, 
friend  ;  you  will  see  a  great  way." 

1*  Ou  ay,  ou  ay,  a  ferry  great  way." 

"Ah!  you  will  see  America  from 
here?" 

"Farther  than  that,"  said  Donald. 
"Ah!  how  that?" 
"On,  juist  wait  till  the  mists  gang 
awa',  an'  you'll  see  the  mune  !  " 


A  REMARKABLE  PREDICTION*. 

John,  second  earl  of  Strathmore  and 
fourth  of  Kinghorn  (who  died  in  17 12) 
had,  by  his  countess  Lady  Elizabeth 
Stanhope,  daughter  of  the  second  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  with  two  daughters,  six 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Patrick  and 
Philip,  both  Lords  G  la  mm  is,  died 
young,  unmarried,  and  the  other  four 
were  earls  in  succession.  Concerning 
this  latter  remarkable  circumstance,  the 
following  traditionary  story  is  related. 
An  old  man  being  in  company  of  the 
earl,  who  had  his  four  sons  with  him,  his 
lordship,  in  conversation,  said — 

"Are  not  these  four  pretty  boys  ?" 

To  which  the  old  man  replied,' 

"Yes,  but  they  will  be  all  earls,  my 
lord,  all  earls." 

The  earl  said,  he  would  be  sorry  if 
he  were  sure  that  such  would  be  the 
case. 

The  old  man  again  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  so,  and  added, 

"God  help  the  poor  when  Thomas 
comes  to  be  earl." 

This  was  literally  accomplished  in 
the  year  1740,  when  scarcity  and  dearth 
threatened  famine  in  the  land. — Scottish 
Nation. 


"  FIGHTING  HIS  BATTLES  0*ER 
AGAIN." 

Ross  of  Pitcalnie,  representative  of 
the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Ross, 


had,  like  Colquhoun  Grant,  been  out  in 
the  Forty-five,  and  consequently  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
that  gentleman.  Pitcalnie,  however, 
had  devoted  himself  rather  to  the  dissi- 
pation than  to  the  acq  nisi  Lion  of  a  for- 
tune ;  and  while  Mr  Grant  lived  as  a 
wealthy  writer,  he  enjoyed  little  better 
than  the  character  of  a  broken  laird. 
This  unfortunate  Jacobite  was  one  day 
in  great  distress  for  the  want  of  forty 
pounds,  which  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  any  of  his  friends  to  lend  to  him,  all 
of  them  being  aware  of  his  questionable 
character  as  a  debtor.  At  length  he 
informed  some  of  his  companions  that 
he  believed  he  should  get  what  he 
wanted  from  Colquhoun  Grant  ;  and  he 
instantly  proposed  to  make  the  attempt. 
All  who  heard  him  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  his  squeezing  a  subsidy  from  so  close- 
fisted  a  man,  and  some  even  offered  to 
lay  bets  against  its  possibility.  Mr 
Ross  accepted  the  bets,  and  lost  no 
time  in  applying  to  his  old  brother-in- 
arms, whom  he  found  immured  in  his 
chambers,  half-a-dozen  flights  of  steps 
up  Gowanlock's  land,  in  the  Lawn- 
market.  The  conversation  commenced 
with  the  regular  commonplaces,  and 
for  a  long  time  Pitcalnie  gave  no  hint 
that  he  was  suing  hi  forma  pauperis. 
At  length  he  slightly  hinted  the  neces- 
sity under  which  he  lay  for  a  trifle  of 
money,  and  made  bold  to  ask  if  Mr 
Grant  could  help  him  in  a  professional 
way. 

"  What  a  pity,  Pitcalnie,"  replied 
the  writer,  "you  did  not  apply  yester- 
day !  I  lent  all  the  loose  money  I  had 
just  this  forenoon.  It  is,  for  the  present, 
quite  beyond  redemption." 

"Oh,  no  matter,"  said  Pitcalnie,  anil 
continued  the  conversation,  as  if  no  such 
request  had  been  preferred.  By  and 
by,  after  some  more  topics  of  an  ordi- 
nary sort  had  been  discussed,  he  at 
length  introduced  the  old  subject  of  the 
Forty -five,  upon  which  both  were  alike 
well  prepared  to  speak,  A  thousand  de» 
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li-rhtful  recollections  then  rushed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  two  friends,  and.  in  the 
rising  tide  of  ancient  feeling,  all  dis- 
tinction of  borrower  and  lender  was 
soon  lost.  Pitcalnie  watched  the  time 
when  Grant  was  fully  mellowed  by  the 
conversation,  to  bring  in  a  few  compli- 
ments upon  his  (Grant's)  own  particular 
achievements,  lie  expatiated  upon  the 
bravery  which  his  friend  had  shown  at 
Preston,  where  he  was  the  first  man  to 
go  up  to  the  cannon  ;  on  which  account 
he  made  out  that  the  whole  victory,  so 
influential  upon  the  Prince's  affairs,  was 
owing  to  no  other  than  Colquhoun 
Grant,  now  writer  to  the  Signet,  Gow- 
anlock's  land,  Lawnmarket.  Edinburgh. 
He  also  adverted  to  Lhe  boldness  Mr 
Grant  had  displayed  in  chasing  a  band 
of  recreant  dragoons  from  the  field  of 
battle  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle  ;  and.  farther,  upon  the 
dexterity  which  he  subsequently  dis- 
played in  making  his  escape  from  the 
town. 

u  Bide  a  wee,"  said  Mr  Grant,  at  this 
stage  of  the  conversation,  "  till  I  gang 
ben  the  house."  He  immediately  re- 
turned with  the  sum  Pitcalnie  wanted, 
which  he  said  he  now  recollected  having 
left  over  for  some  time  in  the  "shottles" 
of  his  private  desk,  Pitcalnie  took  the 
money,  continued  the  conversation  for 
some  time  longer,  and  then  took  an 
opportunity  of  departing. 

When  he  came  back  to  his  friends, 
every  one  eagerly  asked,  *  What  suc- 
cess?" "Why,  there's  the  money," 
said  he  ;  "  where  are  my  bets  ?  "  "  In- 
credible ! "  every  one  exclaimed  ;  "  how, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  get  it 
out  of  him?  Did  ye  cast  glamour  in 
his  een?"  Pitcalnie  explained  the 
plan  he  had  taken  with  his  friend ; 
adding,  with  an  expressive  wink,  "This 
forty s  made  out  o  the  battle  of 
Preston  ;  but  stay  a  wee,  lads  ;  I've 
Falkirk  V  my  pouch  yet  ; — by  my 
faith,  I  wadna  gie  it  for  aitghty  /'" — R. 
Chambers. 


DUNFERMLINE  SCANDAL-MONGERS. 

1646,  3d  May.  That  day,  Robert 
Shortus  and  Katherine  Hutsoun,  his 
wyff,  being  convict  it  before  the  session 
of  filthie  slandering  and  abominable 
speeches  against  some  lasses  and  vir- 
ginis,  viz.,  Janet  Henderson,  Katherine 
Cowan,  Helen  Nicoll,  and  Margaret 
Home,  is  ordainit,  viz.,  the  said  Robert 
to  mak  his  publick  repentance  therefore 
before  the  pulpit,  and  both  he  and  his 
wyff  to  ask  of  the  parties  offendit,  forc- 
giveness  before  their  awin  doores  in  the 
street,  publicklie  on  their  knees.  And 
it  is  hereby  actit  and  statute  that  if  the 
said  Robert  shall  be  fund  hereafter  in 
the  lyke  fault,  or  in  any  other  slander 
against  his  neighbours  (he  being  of 
tymes  found  scandalous  before),  either 
in  word  or  deed,  that  he  shall  be  ban- 
ished out  of  the  paroche. — Kirk-Session 
Records. 


A  POETESS  ON  THE  "TRAMP." 

Jean  Adam  (1710-1765),  the  writer 
of  the  popular  Scottish  song  "There's 
nae  luck  about  the  house,"  is  said  to 
have  travelled  to  and  from  London  on 
foot  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
her  idol,  Samuel  Richardson,  author  of 
"Pamela,"  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  &c. 


"  A  SAIR  FECHT." 

A  farmer  was  at  an  agricultural 
dinner  where  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
was  in  the  chair,  where  a  round  of 
fighting  men  were  being  toasted — one 
giving  Wellington,  another  Graham, 
a  third  Lord  Hill,  and  so  on.  When 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  name  another,  he 
said — 

"I'll  gie  ye  Saunders  Pirgivie  o* 
Cuchtondean,  for  he's  had  a  sair  fecht 
wi'  the  world  a'  his  life— an  honest 
man,  wi'  a  big  family  I" 
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WHILE  THERE'S  LIFE  TIILRL'S  HOPE. 

A  clergyman,  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  and  force  of  his  style,  was 
one  day  discoursing  on  the  text,  "  Un- 
less ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish." 
Anxious  to  impress  upon  his  hearers 
the  importance  of  the  solemn  truth  con- 
veyed in  the  passage,  he  made  use  of  a 
very  striking  figure. 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  he  emphatically 
urged,  "unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish," — placing  one  of  his 
fingers  on  the  wing  of  a  large  fly  which 
alighted  on  his  Bible,  and  having  his 
right  hand  uplifted,  "just  as  sure,  my 
friends,  as  I'll  ding  the  life  out  o'  this 
blue  flee." 

Before  the  blow  was  struck  the  fly 
got  off  -y  upon  which  the  minister,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  exclaimed — 

There's  a  chance  for  ye  yet,  my 
friends  I " 


WERSH,  WERSH  ! 

Kirsty  and  Jenny,  two  country  lassies, 
were  supping  their  "  parritch  "  from  the 
same  bicker  in  the  harvest-field  one 
morning — 

"Hech,"  said  Kirsty  to  her  neighbour, 
"Jenny,  but  thae's  awfu'  wersh  par- 
ritch!" 

"Deed  are  they,"  said  Jenny,  "  they 
are  that.  D'ye  ken  what  they  put  me 
in  mind  o'  ?  Just  o'  a  kiss  frae  a  body 
that  ye  dinna  like." 


nor'  loch  t routs. 

A  Nor'  Loch  trout  was  formerly  a 
familiar  term  in  Edinburgh  for  a  roast 
of  beef  or  a  leg  of  mutton.  There  was 
a  club  of  citizens  who  used  to  meet  in 
a  tavern  in  one  of  the  closes  between 
the  High  Street  and  the  Nor'  Loch. 
The  invitation  to  join  their  company 
was  generally  thus: — "Will  ye  gang 


and  eat  a  Nor'  Loch  trout  the  day?" 
The  reason  of  the  designation  is  obvious. 
This  was  the  only  species  of  fish  which 
the  North  Loch,  on  which  the  shambles 
were  situated,  could  supply* 


HOW  TO  HEAT  A  CHURCL*. 

A  minister  of  West  Anstruther  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Robert  of  that  ilk,  who 
was  an  extensive  heritor  in  the  parish, 
to  assist  in  putting  a  stove  in  the  church, 
which,  he  said,  the  congregation  found 
very  cold. 

"  Cauld,  sir  !  eaukl  ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Robert  ;  "  then  warm  them  with  your 
doctrine,  sir.  John  Knox  never  asked 
for  a  stove  in  his  kirk," 


JOHN  STRACHAN,  FLESH-CADDIE. 

September  22,  1791,  At  Edinburgh, 
in  his  105th  year,  John  Strachan,  flesh- 
cady.  He  retained  his  senses  till  within 
a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  seldom 
had  a  complaint  of  any  kind.  He  re- 
collected the  time  when  no  fleshcr  would 
venture  to  kill  any  beast,  till  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  were  bespoke,  butcher-meat 
being  then  a  very  unsaleable  article. — 
Scots  Mag, 


LITTLE  ENOUGH,  UOTII  WAYS. 

A  Scotch  fanner's  wife  called  to  her 
cow-herd:  "Jock,  come  in  to  your 
parritch,  or  the  flees  'ill  a'  droon  in  the 
milk  j"  to  which  the  urchin  roguishly 
replied — ' 

"  There's  nae  fear;  they  may  wade 
through'!." 

His  mistress,  indignant  at  this  asper- 
sion on  her  liberality,  exclaimed — 

"  What,  ye  loon,  d'ye  say  ye  dinna 
get  enough  ?" 

"Ou  ay,"  said  Jock,  "there's  aye 
enough  for  the  parritch." 
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EPL'IE  RORIE. 

A  certain  young  preacher,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  show  off  his  profound 
learning",  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
"  lang-nebbit"  and  cramp  words  in  his 
sermons.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
Dreaching  on  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
making  Tree  use  of  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment, he  repeated  the  italicised  words 
so  frequently  that  they  seemed  to  form 
the  burden  of  his  discourse.  After  the 
sermon  was  over,  a  wag  of  a  writer, 
accosting  an  old  woman,  whom  he 
biew  to  be  a  great  theological  critic, 
asked  her  how  she  liked  the  discourse? 

"Likit  the  discourse  !"  quoth  she. 
H  How  could  ony  body  like  a  discoorse 
whaur  mair  than  half  o't  was  ta'en  up 
wf  Eppie  Rorie?  What  had  he  to  dae 
yowling  sae  muckle  about  her  that's  been 
dead  and  buried  twa  years  come  Yule  ; 
and  a  little-worth  hizzie  she  was  to  mak 
sic  a  sang  about  !" 


CIVIC  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  year  1559,  the  town -council  of 
Glasgow  enacted,  that  the  best  ale  sold 
in  the  town  should  not  exceed  four 
pennies  Scots  for  the  Scots  pint,  which 
is  one  third  of  a  penny  sterling  for  two 
quarts  ;  that  the  fourpenny  loaf  should 
wci^h  thirty-two  ounces  ;  that  a  stone 
of  tallow  should  not  be  dearer  than 
eight  shillings  ;  a  peck  of  horse  corn 
eight  pennies ;  and  a  pound  weight  of 
caudles  sixpennies,  or  one  halfpenny 
sterling.—  Clrfand. 


ABDUCTING  A  VOTER. 

April  179L  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  John 
Lockerbie,  Peter  Forest,  and  James 
Thorburn,  who,  in  February  last,  were 
sentenced  by  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 


ciary to  be  whipped,  but  which  sentence 
had  been  hitherto  respited,  for  carrying 
away  William  Walls,  a  counsellor  of 
Loch  m  a  ben,  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  electing  a  member  of  Parliament — 
Scots  Mag. 


A  NOTED  MOSSTROOPER. 

Walter  Scott,  commonly  styled 
"  Auld  Wat  of  Harden,"  was  a  renowned 
freebooter,  and  used  to  ride  with  a 
numerous  band  of  followers.  The  spoil 
which  they  carried  off  was  concealed  in 
a  deep  precipitous  glen,  on  the  boundary 
of  which  the  old  tower  of  Harden  was 
situated,  in  the  deep  narrow  vale  of 
Borthwick  wrater.  When  the  last 
bullock  was  devoured  a  dish  was  placed 
on  the  table,  which,  on  being  uncovered, 
was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  pair 
0/ clean  spurs — a  hint  from  the  wife  that 
it  was  time  to  set  off  for  more  cattle. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  returning 
from  a  foray,  with  "  a  bow  of  kye  and 
a  bassened  bull,"  he  passed  a  very 
large  haystack  ;  but  having  no  means  of 
carrying  it  away,  he  was  fain  to  take 
leave  of  it  with  this  apostrophe,  which 
became  proverbial,  "  By  my  eonscience. 
had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not 
stand  lang  there!"  Wat  of  Harden 
took  for  his  first  wife,  Mary  Scott, 
celebrated  as  11  the  Flower  of  Yarrow." 
Two  songs  in  her  praise  bear  the 
names  of  "Mary  Scott,"  and  "The 
Rose  of  Yarrow."  By  their  marriage 
contract,  her  father,  Philip  Scott  of 
Dryhopej  in  Selkirkshire,  bound  himself 
to  find  Harden  in  horse  and  man's 
meat  at  his  tower  of  Dry  hope  for  a  year 
and  a  day  ;  and  five  barons  pledged 
themselves  that,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  son-in-law  should  remove. 
Harden  also  agreed  to  give  Dryhope  the 
profits  of  the  first  Michaelmas  moon. 
A  notary  public  signed  for  all  the 
parties  to  the  deed,  none  of  whom 
I  could  write  their  names. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  NATURE. 

Lord  Cockburn,  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Bonaly,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pent- 
land  hills,  was  sitting  on  the  hillside 
with  a  shepherd,  and  observing  the 
sheep  reposing  in  the  coldest  situation, 
he  remarked  to  him,  "John,  if  I  weie 
a  sheep  I  would  lie  on  the  other  side  of 
(he  hill."  "Ah,  my  lord,"  said  the 
shepherd,  "but  if  ye  was  a  sheep  ye 
would  hae  mair  sense." 


ROBBY  BELL  AND  HIS  CUDDIE. 

Some  years  bygone,  this  .formerly 
well-known  and  singular  character  was 
wont  to  travel  in  several  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland,  accompanied  by 
an  old  and  faithful  long-eared  friend, 
who  bore  two  enormous  panniers,  con- 
taining Robby's  merchandise.  This 
consisted  of  wooden,  pewter,  and  horn- 
spoons,  needles  and  thread,  pins,  two- 
penny penknives,  superb  glittering  brass 
rings  and  brooches,  old  ballads ;  in 
short,  the  most  motley  and  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  articles  ever  offered  to 
the  vulgar  gaze.  These,  made  up  into 
bundles,  Robby  used  to  call  his pingles. 
As  he  and  his  ass  were  doucely  jogging 
along,  under  the  genial  influence  of  a 
fine  May  morning,  the  drooping  ears  of 
the  latter  were  suddenly  and  majesti- 
cally erected  at  the  sound  of  an  astound- 
ing braying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge.  In  proof  that  even  asses  are  not 
devoid  of  companionable  qualities,  away 
brushed  the  mercantile  one  through  a 
gap  in  the  hedge,  scattering  panniers 
and  pingles  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Robby,  who,  with  bonnet  on  head,  and 
hands  contemplatively  screwed  behind 
his  back,  had  been  trudging  in  the  rear, 
witnessed  the  behaviour  of  the  brute, 
and  its  direful  consequences,  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  rage  and  despondency. 
But  previous  to  trying  to  rcgather  the 
unfortunate  pingles,  prudence  suggested 


the  propriety  of  catching  the  delinquent. 
So  unwearied  and  agile  was  the  plaguy 
animal  in  his  gambols,  that  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  an  acre  of  young  wheat  was 
completely  trodden  under  foot,  before 
he  was  clutched  in  the  grasp  of  his 
justly  incensed  master.  Crying  with 
vexation,  Robby  next  proceeded  to  col- 
lect his  pingles,  lying  in  heart-breaking 
confusion  over  the  whole  terrene  sur- 
face ;  but  he  had  scarcely  commenced 
this  agreeable  task,  when  the  lord  of  the 
manor  appeared,  and  claimed  the  ass  as 
a  stray,  or  trespasser.  Poor  Robby, 
fairly  at  his  wit's  end,  cried  out  in  a 
fury — 

"  It  sets  ye  wcel  to  speak  that  way  o' 
my  cuddle^  when  it  was  your  ain  dcevil 
o'  a  cuddie's  menseless  thrapple  brocht 
him  ower.  If  yours  had  keepit  his  con- 
founded deck  to  himser,  naether  me 
nor  mine  wad  hae  seen  you  or  your 
wheat,  but  been  five  mile  fairer  on  our 
gate." 

"Weel,  Robby,"  said  the  laird,  "a' 
this  passion  o'  yours  will  no  pay  me  for 
my  acre  o'  wheat ;  but  as  I  believe  ye 
arc  an  honest  man,  I'll  let  you  gang  wi' 
your  bread-winner  ('  deil  be  in  his  feet  !' 
muttered  poor  Robby),  but  no  before 
you  gie  me  your  word  to  meet  me  at 
the  Jeddart  court,  to  answer  this  tres- 
pass, conform  to  law." 

There  was  no  remedy,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate vender  of  pingles  was  obliged  to 
promise  he  would  do  so.  When  the 
trying  hour  arrived,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  "the  Lords,"  at  the 
Jedburgh  circuit.  Robby,  it  seems,  had 
been  in  trouble  before,  and  given  more 
than  one  guinea  to  counsel  without 
effect.  He  was  now  resolved  to  speak 
for  himself.  The  prosecutor's  charge 
for  asinine  delinquency  was  easily  made, 
when  Robby  was  called  upon  for  his 
defence.  He  went  on  about  the  two 
asses  in  such  an  unintelligible  rigmarole 
way,  that  the  worthy  judges  were  com- 
pletely a  I  fault. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Lord  G-,  "I 
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am  most  willing  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say,  but  really  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"  No  understand  me  !  "  bellowed  the 
incensed  Robby  like  a  furnace  ;  "  weel, 
man.  gin  you  will  ha*  it,  suppose  ye 
were  ae  ass,  an*  that  man  (pointing  to 
Lord  M.)  another,  an'  ye  were  to  bray, 
and  he  were  to  rin  after  ye,  hoo  the 
deil  could  I  help  it  ?  "  Then  writhing 
himself  a  little  aside  in  his  vexation,  he 
muttered,  "A  pair  o' hairy,  lang-lugged 
land-loupers  too,  by  my  faith  !"  Robby 
came  off  victorious. 


JOHN  BELL'S  EPITAPH. 

John  Bell  lived  in  Annandale,  on  the 
Scots  side,  and  is  buried  in  Reid  kirk- 
yard.  Me  has  a  stone  200  years  old  on 
him,  with  this  inscription  upon  it : — 

I  Jocky  Bell  o*  Braikenbrow,  lyes  under 
this  stane, 
Five  of  my  awn  sons  laid  it  on  my 
wame  ; 

I  liv'd  aw  my  dayes,  but  sturt  or  strife, 
Was  man  o'  my  meat,  and  master  o' 
my  wife. 

If  you  done  better  in  your  time,  than  I 
did  in  mine, 
Take  the  stane  iff  my  wame,  and  lay 
it  on  o'  thine. 


A  WELL-MATCHED  PAIR. 

Lord  Hermand's  love  of  children 
was  warm-hearted  and  unaffected.  He 
always  treated  them  seriously,  exactly 
as  if  they  were  grown  up.  Few  old 
men's  speeches  are  more  amiable  than 
his  about  his  grandnephew,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  his  partner  in  a  match  at 
bowls.  "No  wonder  that  that  little 
fellow  and  I  are  such  friends  ;  there  are 
just  seventy  years  between  us."  lie 
was  eighty,  the  boy  ten  ! — Lord  Cock- 
burn. 


TREE-CLOUT  SHOON. 

Till  about  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
heels  of  shoes  were  made  of  birch-wood 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  heel 
thus  put  upon  them  was  called  the 
clout,  and  required  to  be  frequently 
renewed,  and  this  operation  the  wearers 
themselves  performed.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  supply  of  birch  was  always  kept 
in  their  houses.  The  shoes  were  called 
tree-clout  shoon. — Jamicsoti, 


LORD  PRESIDENT  HOPE. 

I  remember  the  President  some  years 
ago,  at  the  special  commission  for  the 
trials  of  the  rioters  of  Bonnymuir — a  job 
he  did  not  seem  to  relish  much.  To 
the  great  consternation  of  the  English 
functionaries,  he  began  by  desiring  the 
prisoners  to  be  allowed  seats.  Taking 
some  refreshment,  after  the  trial  had 
lasted  some  hours,  and  observing  the 
eyes  of  the  prisoners  following  the 
morsels,  he  ordered  them  beef  and 
bread  ;  and  still  later  in  the  day,  notic- 
ing their  flushed  and  anxious  faces,  he 
permitted  them  to  retire  two  and  two 
into  the  open  air.  This  kindness  quite 
overcame  them,  and,  in  passing  me,  one 
of  them  remarked  (and  I  concur  heartily 
in  the  feeling  which  dictated  the 
observation),  "My  God,  if  they  had 
been  a'  like  that  chap,  we  would  not 
have  been  here  the  day."  —  Court  of 
Session  Garland. 


SOLD  AND  C<  SOLD." 

Two  farmers,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Perth,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  large  stock  of  hay  on  hand  at  a  time 
when  that  article,  from  some  cause, 
suddenly  rose  greatly  in  price.  One  of 
them,  hitting  the  time  when  the  market 
was  at  its  height,  realized  so  much 
money  that  he  was  able  to  set  up  a  gig, 
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and  otherwise  to  improve  his  style  of 
living.  The  other,  being  a  man  of 
narrower  and  more  avaricious  character, 
retained  his  hay  on  hand,  and  only 
railed  at  the  precipitation  and  extrava- 
gance of  his  neighbour.  At  length, 
when  he  thought  it  utterly  impossible 
that  the  markets  could  rise  any  higher, 
he  set  out  for  Perth  to  sell  his  hay. 
Jock  Kilgour,  the  man  who  had  already 
sold  out,  happened  that  day  to  be  driv- 
ing home  from  Perth  in  his  gig,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  his  "  char  r it"  in  company 
with  his  sonsy  wife  Leezie ;  when,  whom 
should  he  meet  but  his  neighbour  plod- 
ding along  on  his  old  broken-down 
gray  mare,  serio  sed  sero,  to  market. 
The  latter  immediately  began  to  rally 
Jock,  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner, 
about  his  bravery  and  presumption  in 
setting  up  an  equipage,  and  even  pro- 
phesied, with  more  jealousy  than  good 
breeding,  that  a  vehicle  of  that  kind 
could  scarcely  lead  a  farmer  anywhere 
else  than  to  poverty. 

"Gang  ye  awa',  my  man,"  cried 
Jock,  "  an'  tak  a  ride  on  your  hay-soo  ; 
it's  fa'n  fourpence  a  stane  the  day  1" 

BURNS  AND  HIS  OWN  POETRY. 

Speaking  one  day  of  his  own  poetry, 
Burns  said — 

"1  have  much  to  answer  for:  my 
success  in  rhyme  has  produced  a  shoal 
of  ill -spawned  monsters,  who  imagine, 
because  they  make  words  clink,  that 
they  are  poets.  It  requires  a  will-o'- 
wisp  to  pass  over  the  quicksands  and 
quagmires  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  I  am 
Spunkie — they  follow  me,  and  sink." 

A  SHEEP's-EYE  VIEW. 

A  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  being  in 
love  with  a  lady  at  Portobello,  a  sea- 
bathing village  three  miles  from  the 
capital,  used  to  take  walks  along  with 
a  friend  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  for 


no  other  purpose  than  to  get  a  distant 
peep  at  the  residence  of  the  dear  object. 
This  his  friend  called  "Taking  a 
sheep1  s-eye  vieiv  of  Portobello." 


A  BORDERER. 

An  English  packman  called  at  a 
farm-house  in  the  Lolhians  in  order  to 
dispose  of  his  wares.  The  good  wife 
was  startled  by  his  southern  accent,  and 
his  high  talk  about  York,  London,  and 
other  large  places. 

"  An*  whaur  come  ye  frae  yersel'?" 
was  the  question  of  the  guidwife. 

u  Ou  !  I  am  from  the  Border  !" 

"The  Border.  Oh  !  I  thocht  that ; 
for  we  aye  think  the  selvidge  is  the 
wakest  bit  o*  the  wab  !" 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

"Well,  John,"  said  a  minister  to  one 
of  his  hearers,  "  I  hope  you  hold  family 
worship  regularly?" 

"Ay,  sir,"  answered  John,  "in  the 
time  o'  year  o't." 

"  In  the  time  o'  year  o't  !  What  do 
ye  mean?" 

"Ye  ken,  sir,  we  canna  see  in 
winter." 

"  But,  John,  you  should  buy  candles." 

"Ay,  sir,"  replied  John,  "but,  in 
that  case,  I'm  afraid  the  cost  might 
owergang  the  profit:." 


HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

A  man  from  the  far  North,  who  had 
never  seen  either  ship  or  sea  in  his  life, 
had  to  cross  from  Kinghorn  to  Leith  on 
a  very  stormy  day.  The  vessel  rolled 
greatly,  and  the  poor  frightened  High- 
lander ran  to  the  cords,  and  held  them 
down  with  his  who!e  vigour,  to  keep, 
as  he  thought,  the  boat  from  upsetting. 

"  For  te  sake  of  our  lives,  shentles, 
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come  and  hold  town  !"  he  cried  ;  u  or, 
if  ye  will  not  pe  helping  me,  Til  let  you 
all  to  the  bottom  in  one  moment.  And 
you  ploughman  there,"  lie  continued, 
turning  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  H  can- 
not you  keep  te  howc  of  te  furr,  and  no 
gang  ower  te  crown  of  te  riggs  avaw  ? 
Heich?" 

The  steersman  laughed  at  him,  and 
the  Highlander  becoming  irritated, 
seized  a  handspike,  and  knocked  him 
down. 

"  Nov/,  laugh  you  now,  you  Lowland 
rogue?"  said  he;  "and  you  wcel  de- 
serve it  all,  for  it  was  you  made  all  the 
too-hoo,  kittling  the  poatie's  tail  with 
tat  pin!" 


THS  ARTIST  AND  THE  PORTER. 

Geikie  was  fond  of  sketching  odd 
figures  and  remarkable  features  in  the 
streets.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a 
porter  in  the  Grassmarket  of  a  peculiar 
appearance  in  figure  and  physiognomy, 
who,  aware  of  his  desire  to  lake  his 
likeness,  contrived  to  elude  him  ou  all 
occasions,  when  he  saw  him  approach- 
ing. One  crowded  market  day,  how- 
ever, Geikie,  determined  to  attain  his 
object,  followed  the  doomed  porter 
wherever  he  went,  until,  at  last,  when 
the  market  began  to  thin,  the  latter 
lost  all  patience,  and  threatened  and 
abused  the  young  artist  with  great  fury, 
both  of  words  and  action.  The  first 
were  lost  on  the  poor  deaf  lad,  and 
although  there  was .  no  mistaking  the 
meaning  shake  of  the  angry  porter's 
fist,  he  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of 
his  pencil  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
scene,  pursued  by  the  porter.  He  took 
refuge  in  an  open  stair.  His  pursuer 
halted  in  the  street  opposite,  and  plac- 
ing his  arms  behind  his  back,  waited 
there  at  his  leisure  to  catch  the  young 
artist  when  he  should  emerge  from  his 
hiding-place.    From  a  window  in  the 


stair  Geikie  had  a  perfect  view  of 
his  subject,  and  a  few  touches  of  his 
rapid  pencil  speedily  transferred  him  to 
his  sketch-book.  When  the  porter's 
patience  was  exhausted,  he  moved 
slowly  away,  and  thus  enabled  the  im- 
prisoned artist  to  find  his  way  home, 
unscathed,  with  his  purpose  accom- 
plished. This  individual  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure  among  the  characters  to 
be  found  in  Geikie's  etchings. 


THE  EARTH'S  THEORY. 

"Dinna  tell  me,"  said  a  sapient 
Forfarshire  laird  of  the  old  school, 
"dinna  tell  me  that  the  earth's  shapit 
like  an  orange,  an'  that  it  whirls  round 
about  ilka  twenty- four  'oors.  It's  a* 
nonsense.  Seidley  Hills  lie  to  the 
north,  an'  the  Tay  to  the  south,  at 
nicht  when  I  gang  to  my  bed  ;  i'  the 
mornin'  when  I  rise  I  find  them  the 
same ;  an'  that's  gude  proof  that  the 
earth  disna  turn  round.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is — an'  I  speak  wi'  the  authority 
d'  ane  wha's  gi'en  the  subject  a  deal 
o*  thocht — the  earth's  spread  oot  just 
like  a  mucklc  barley-scone,  in  which 
the  Howe  o'  Strathmore  represents  a 
knuckle  mark." 


WHY  THE  FRENCH  LOST. 

During  the  long  French  war,  as  two 
old  women  in  Stranraer  were  goir.g  to 
the  kirk,  the  one  said  to  the  oilier — 

''Was  it  no  a  wonderfu'  thing  that 
the  Breetish  were  aye  victorious  ower 
the  French  in  battle?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  other  old  wife  ; 
"dinna  ye  ken  the  Breetish  aye  say' 
their  prayers  before  gaun  into  battle?" 

"But  didua  the  French  say  their 
prayers  as  wcel  ?" 

"  Hoot !  jabbering  bodies,  wha  could 
undcrstan'  them?" 
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TRUTH  TELLS  BEST, 

To  an  accident  which  befell  daft 
Jamie  Fleeman  when  following  his  avo- 
cation of  cow -herd,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
origin  of  a  proverb  very  current  in 
Buchan :  "  The  truth  tells  best." 
Fleeman  had,  in  repelling  the  invasion 
of  a  cornfield  by  the  cattle  under  his 
charge,  recourse  to  the  unwarrantable 
and  unherd-like  expedient  of  throw- 
ing stones.  One  of  his  missiles,  in  an 
evil  moment,  broke  the  leg  of  a  thriving 
two-year-old.  Towards  sunset,  when 
the  hour  of  driving  the  cattle  home  had 
arrived,  Jamie  was  lingering  by  a  dyke- 
side,  planning  an  excuse  for  the  fractured 
limb  of  the  unfortunate  stot. 

"  I'll  say,"  he  soliloquised,  "  that  he 
was  loupin'  a  stank  an'  fell  an*  broke 
his  leg.  Na  !  that  winna  tell  !  I'll  say 
that  the  brown  stallion  gied  him  a  kick 
and  did  it.  That  winna  rell  eithei ! 
I'll  say  that  the  park  yett  fell  upon't. 
Na  !  that  winna  tell !  I'll  say— I'll  say 
—what  will  I  say?  Od,  I'll 'say  that  I 
flnng  a  stane  and  did  it !    That'll  tell ! " 

"Ay,  ay,  Jamie,"  cried  the  laird, 
who  had  been  an  unseen  listener  to  this 
soliloquy;  "ay,  ay,  lamie,  the  truth 
aye  tells  best  1" 


A  DRY  JOB. 

Some  time  ago,  an  elderly  matron, 
no  way  famed  for  her  liberality,  em- 
ployed the  village  mason  to  make  some 
alterations  on  her  kitchen  fire-place. 
During  the  operation,  John  observed 
several  times,  "  that  it  was  a  gey  stourie 
job,  and  that  he  would  not  be  the  worse 
of  something  to  synd  it  down."  The 
hint  was  at  length  reluctantly  taken 
and  the  bottle  brought  forward,  along 
with  a  very  small  thistle  glass,  which 
was  filled  to  a  genteel  and  respectful 
distance  from  the  brim,  and  handed  to 
the  mason.  "  Ye'll  no  be  muckle  the 
waur  o'  that,  I'm  thinkin',  John,"  said 


the  lady  with  a  would-be  genial  smile, 
when  he  finished  his  dram. 

"  Atweel  no,  mem,"  said  John,  "cast- 
ing a  contemptuous  look  on  the  dwarfish 
glass,  ri  although  it  had  been  vitriol I1* 


A  MUSICAL  HINT. 

A  certain  sheriff- substitute  was  one 
of  the  most  facetious  members  of  l hat 
order.  He  had  a  habit  of  crooning*  or 
whistling  in  an  undertone,  some  of 
the  more  popular  Scottish  airs  while 
sitting  on  the  bench.  A  youthful  panel 
was,  in  his  court,  found  guilty  of  an 
act  of  larceny.  After  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  the  sheriff 
added— 

"Take  care  you  don't  come  here 

again,  young  man,  or  ,"  he  closed 

the  sentence  by  humming  the  tune, 
"Ower  the  water  to  Charlie."  This 
suggestive  hint  was  no  doubt  readily 
understood.—  /)?-  Rogers. 


A  HIGHLAND  BARGAIN, 

In  a  bargain  between  two  Highland- 
ers, each  of  them  wets  the  ball  of  his 
thumb  with  his  mouth,  and  then  join- 
ing them  together,  it  is  esteemed  a  very 
binding  act. — Bur/. 


A  REASON  WHY. 

"  How  is  it,  John,"  said  a  minister 
to  his  man,  "  that  you  never  go  a  mes- 
sage for  me  anywhere  in  the  parish  but 
you  contrive  to  take  too  much  spirits? 
People  don't  offer  me  spirits  when  I'm 
making  visits  in  the  parish." 

'  Weel,  sir,"  said  John,  "I  'canna 


precisely  explain  it,  unless  on  the 
supposition  that  I'm  a  wee  bit  mair 
popular  wi'  some  o'  the  folks  maybe 
than  you  are." 
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QUITE  AT  SEA. 

A  country  woman  who  had  never 
before  been  more  than  five  miles  from 
her  home  among  the  hills,  happened  on 
one  rare  occasion,  to  visit  a  seaport. 
Observing  some  of  the  large  vessels 
with  a  small  boat  in  tow,  she  said  : — 

"  Eh  !  but  it's  wonderfu'  to  see  the 
works  o'  natur  too  ;  the  very  ships  to 
ha'e  young  anes  !  " 


AN  HONEST  CATECHIST. 

Robert  Ross,  minister  of  Tain,  hav- 
ing a  public  examination  one  day, 
asked  an  old  woman — 

"Who  made  you?" 

The  old  woman  being  a  little  deaf, 
and  unwilling  to  have  her  ignorance 
exposed,  answered  in  a  whisper,  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard — 

"  I'll  send  you  a  stane  o'  cheese  the 
morn,  sir." 

He  replied  aloud,  "Very  well  an- 
swered, Jenny,  my  woman  ;  indeed,  I 
wish  all  my  parishioners  would  say  so 
as  readily." 


A  THRIVING  CROP. 

One  trait  in  Jamie  Fleeman's  charac- 
ter was,  that  he  watched  every  oppor- 
tunity to  annoy  those  whom  he  did  not 
like,  and  often  adopted  means  for  this 
purpose  as  singular  as  they  were  sure. 
Factors  were  no  favourites  with  Jamie  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  whole  fraternity. 

One  day  a  proprietor,  at  whose  house 
Jamie  was  staying,  was  walking  out 
with  his  factor,  and  showing  him  a  field 
of  hill-land  which  he  had  cultivated  at 
considerable  expense,  but  which  had 
proved  very  unproductive.  "  I  have," 
said  the  gentleman,  "tried  many  things 
in  this  field,  but  have  succeeded  in 
none,  and  I  know  not  what  to  put  in  it 


that  would  thrive.    I  should  be  glad, 

Mr   ,  to  have  your  advice  with 

regard  to  the  matter." 

As  sometimes  happens,  the  man  of 
business  was  not  very  intelligent  in  any 
thing  with  regard  to  fanning  but  the 
collection  of  the  rents.  Yet,  unwilling 
to  be  thought  ignorant,  he  put  on  an 
air  of  great  consequence,  and  mused  for 
a  time,  as  if  about  to  give  a  very  sagaci- 
ous and  useful  advice.  In  the  mean- 
time, Jamie,  who  was  near,  was  over- 
heard saying — 

"  Od,  I  could  tell  you  what  would 
thrive  in't." 

"  Well,  Fleeman,"  said  the  laird, 
"and  what  might  that  be?" 

"  Plant  it  wi'  factors,"  said  the  fool  ; 
"they  thrive  in  everyplace;  but  for 
all  that,"  added  he,  "  deil  curse  the  crap 
if  it  be  very  profitable."  Both  ihe  laird 
and  the  factor  were  covered  with  con- 
fusion. 


HOW  TO  PLEASE  THE  LAIRD, 

During  the  reign  of  the  feudal  system 
amongst  the  Highlanders,  the  Laird  of 
Grant  had  condemned  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  hanged.  When  Donald 
came  to  the  gallows,  accompanied  by 
Janet  his  faithful  wife,  he  seemed  very 
reluctant  to  mount  the  ladder,  and 
stood  a  long  time  below  the  fatal  tree, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Hoot  awa, 
Donald,"  said  Janet,  clapping  him  on 
the  back,  "gang  up  noo,  just  like  a 
man,  and  please  the  laird."  Donald 
could  not  resist  such  a  powerful  motive 
to  obedience,  but  gallantly  sprung  to 
meet  the  reward^  of  his  loyalty. 


YOUNG  LAIRDS, 

The  Layrd  of  Logan,  of  humorous 
memory,  whose  property  was  originally 
very  extensive,  was  in  time  necessitated 
to  dispose  of  a  great  part  of  Jiis  patri* 
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monial  inheritance.  At  a  meeting  of 
heritors,  the  propriety  of  rebuilding  the 
wall  of  the  churchyard  being  discussed, 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  re- 
cently become  portioners  of  his  estate, 
were  of  opinion  that  a  certain  wall 
should  be  repaired,  and  matters  put  in 
more  decent  order  ;  but  the  witty  and 
wayward  laird,  finding  that  all  his  rhe- 
toric against  the  measure  was  likely  to 
be  of  no  avail,  dryly  and  suggestively 
replied,  "  It's  wcel  seen,  gentlemen, 
e  are  but  young  lairds  ;  or  ye  would 
en  that  it's  time  enough  to  mend  dykes 
when  the  tenants  complain." 


CAPTAIN  M'TAVISH'S  JOKE, 

Donald  M'Tavish,  commander  of  the 
Mull  boat,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
shrewd  and  jovial  brotherhood  who,  in 
common  with  all  captains  of  river  boats, 
are  fond  of  a  joke. 

On  one  occasion,  being  annoyed  by 
the  ignorant  and  constant  inquisitiveness 
of  a  Cockney  tourist,  he  took  his  re- 
venge very  quietly.  The  young  swell 
was  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  the  old 
Highland  caterans,  cattle-raiders,  and 
lifters  of  black-mail  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

"Na,  sir,"  replied  M'Tavish,  with 
a  wink  aside,  "the  last  o*  the  squad 
was  transported  for  life  some  time  since." 

"Ay,"  interpolated  the  inquirer, 
anxiously,  "Indeed!  for  what?" 

"For  picking  the  locks  o'  the  Crinan 
Canal !" 


A  NEW  OPINION  OF  ADAM. 

There  must  have  been  some  curious 
specimens  of  humour  brought  out  at  the 
ministerial  examinations  of  the  flock 
before  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Thus,  with  reference  to  human 
nature  before  the  fall,  a  farm-servant 
y&s  aske4 — 


"  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Adam  ?" 

"  Oh,  just  like  ither  folk." 

The  minister  insisted  on  having  a 
more  special  description  of  the  first 
man,  and  pressed  for  a  further  explana- 
tion. 

"Wcel,"  said  the  catechumen,  "he 
was  just  like  Joe  Simpson,  the  horse 
couper." 

"  How  so?"  asked  the  minister. 

"  Weel,  sir,  just  this  way — nobody 
got  onything  by  him,  and  mony  lost." 


AN  HONEST  WITNESS. 

A  minister  in  Aberdeenshire  paid  his 
devotions  so  often  and  so  freely  to  the 
shrine  of  the  jolly  god,  that  the  Presby- 
tery could  no  longer  overlook  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  summoned  him  before 
them  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  One  of 
his  elders,  and  a  constant  companion  in 
his  social  hours,  was  cited  as  a  witness 
against  him. 

"  Well,  John,  did  you  ever  see  Mr 
C  the  worse  for  drink  ?" 

"  Weel  a  wat  no  ;  I've  mony  a  time 
seen  him  to  be  the  better  o't,  but  I 
never  saw  him  the  waur  o't." 

"  But  did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  ?" 

"  That's  what  I'll  ne'er  see  ;  for  lang 
or  he's  half-slocken'd,  I'm  aye  blind  fu\" 


MAKING  A  BARGAIN. 

"  Have  you  ony  letter  for  her  nainsel1 
ta  day?"  asked  an  uncouth  and  newly- 
caught  Highlander,  as  he  entered  a  small 
post-office  in  the  north. 

"And  who  may  her  nainsel'  be?" 
said  the  man  of  letters,  shuffling  over 
his  little  store  of  epistles,  and  imitating 
the  phraseology  of  the  querist. 

"  Ou  ay,  her  name,  you'll  be  askin' 
her  name ;  wcel,  weel,  since  ye  maun 
ken,  its  just  Tonald  M'Leod  and  nae 
mair,"  rejoined  the  Celt. 

"M'Lcodj  M'^eod,"  repeated  the 
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postmaster;  "exactly so,  here's  a  letter 
to  Mr  Donald  M'Leod,  son  to  Mr  Hec- 
tor M'Leod,  gamekeeper  to  the  laird  of 
Clairnabrechan,  and  sixth  cousin  to  the 
lairds  ain  wife,"  &c.  &c.  ,;*  Exactly  so," 
added  he,  "all  right;  tenpence  half- 
penny postage.'1  At  this  request  the 
I 1 igh  lander  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and,  taking  a  monstrous  pinch  from  a 
horn-mull  which  he  grasped  in  his  sinis- 
ter paw,  asked,  "  If  he  widna  tak  eight- 
pence  ha'penny  for  her  and  be  deen 
we't  !" 

"Toot,  toot,"  said  the  postmaster, 
"you're  a  fool,  you're  a  fool ;  down  with 
your  money." 

"Na  faisc,  I  ken  better  nor  that," 
said  the  economical  Donald,  "  I  wilt 
just  give  you  ninepence  for  her,  and  not 
a  bodle  more,  and  it's  t©o  much  too." 
The  postmaster  was  contumacious,  and 
Donald  equally  so;  so  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  letter  directed  to  the  son  of 
the  gamekeeper  of  the  Laird  of  Clairna- 
brechan was  returned  to  head -quarters 
to  be  interred  in  the  dead  letter  office. 


FOLLOWING  A  FOOL'S  ADVICE. 

The  Laird  of  Waterton,  it  is  told, 
was  held  by  Jamie  Fleeman  in  especial 
aversion.  One  day,  when  the  "feel" 
was  lolling  on  a  bank  of  the  Ythan, 
basking  himself  in  the  sun,  lie  was  hailed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water  by  the 
laird,  who  asked  him  where  was  the 
best  ford.  The  malicious  knave  directed 
the  laird  to  the  deepest  pool  in  the  river, 
and,  in  attempting  to  cross  it,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning.  When  he 
arrived,  sorely  drenched,  on  the  other 
side,  he  made  up  to  Fleeman,  and,  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  passion  and  cold 
water,  accused  the  poor  fool  of  a  design 
to  drown  Kim.  1 '  Gosh  be  here,  laird  I " 
said  he,  "I've  seen  the  geese  and  the 
dyeucks  hunners  o'  times  cross  in'  there  ; 
and  I'm  sure  your  horse  has  langer  legs 
than  the  dyeucks  or  the  geese  either." 


THE  DEVIL'S  CRADLE. 

In  a  church  not  far  north  of  Aber- 
deen, one  of  the  members  was  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  every  Sabbath  during 
the  sermon.  One  day,  however,  the 
quietness  and  gravity  of  the  church  were 
fairly  upset  by  the  sleeper  losing  his 
equilibrium,  ami  falling  bump  right  on 
his  head  in  the  passage.  The  minister, 
who  was  an  eccentric  and  quaint  plain- 
spoken  old  man,  stopped  short  in  his 
sermon,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
now  wide-awake  member,  said,  "John, 
ye've  gotten  mony  a  soun'  sleep  in  the 
devil's  cradle,  but  he  has  fairly  coupit  it 
on  ye  the  day." 


AN  UN  ADMIRABLE  WIFE, 

An  Aberdeenshire  laird,  who  kept  a 
very  good  poultry -yard,  strnngcly  enough 
could  not  command  a  fresh  egg  for  his 
breakfast,  and  felt  much  aggrieved  by 
the  want.  One  day,  however,  he  met 
his  grieve  s  wife  going  towards  the  mar- 
ket, and,  very  suspiciously,  with  a  nice 
basket.  On  passing  and  speaking  a 
word,  he  discovered  the  basket  was  full 
of  beautiful  white  eggs.  Next  time  he 
talked  with  his  grieve,  he  said  to  him — 

"James,  I  like  you  very  well,  and  I 
think  you  serve  me  faithfully,  but  I  can- 
not say  I  admire  your  wife."  To  which 
the  cool  reply  was — 

"  O  deed,  sir,  I'm  no  surprised  at 
that,  for  I  dinna  muckle  admire  her 
mysel'." 


AN  EVIL  CUSTOM  HAPPILY  MET. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I., 
when  Scotch  gentlemen  were  beginning 
to  feel  at  home  in  London,  Lord  Hare- 
wood  gave  a  dinner  party,  to  which 
were  invited  a  large  number  of  courtiers 
and  officers,  both  civil  and  military. 
After  the  bottle  had  circulated  freely, 
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and  the  spirits  of  the  assembly  had  be- 
gun to  rise,  General  S  ,  an  English 

trooper  of  fame,  and  a  reckless  bon 
vivant,  rose  and  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  when  I  am  in  my  cups, 
and  the  generous  wine  begins  to  warm 
my  blood,  I  have  an  absurd  custom  of 
railing  against  the  Scotch.  Knowing 
my  weakness,  I  hope  no  gentleman  in 
the  company  will  take  it  amiss."  He 
sat  down,  and  a  Highland  chief,  Sir 
Robert  Blackie  of  Blair  Atholl,  pre- 
senting a  front  like  an  old  bat  tie- worn 
tower,  quietly  rose  in  his  place,  and 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  good- 
nature, remarked — 

"  Gentlemen,  when  I  am  in  my  cups, 
and  the  generous  wine  begins  to  warm 
my  blood,  if  I  hear  a  man  rail  against 
the  Scotch,  I  have  an  absurd  custom  of 
kicking  him  at  once  out  of  the  company. 
Knowing  my  weakness,  I  hope  no 
gentleman  will  take  it  amiss. "  General 

S  did  not  on  that  occasion  suffer 

himself  to  follow  his  usual  custom. 


SCOTTISH  JUDGES  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  Judges  present  were  Boyle  (the 
Justice-Clerk),  and  Lords  Robertson, 
Bannatyne,  and  Craigie.  After  the 
usual  wrangle  at  the  Bar,  the  Court 
began  to  decide  a  commonplace  cause. 
Glenlee,  then  about  threescore  and  ten, 
had  just  commenced,  when  Clerk,  who 
was  counsel  for  one  of  the  parties,  rose, 
plainly  10  say  something  more,  but  in  a 
way  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  though 
irregular  not  very  unusual.  Glenlee, 
contrary  to  his  usual  patience  and  good- 
breeding,  instantly  said — 

"Na,  Mr  Clerk.  I'm  not  to  be 
interrupted.    That's  really  impertinent. " 

Clerk  was  in  a  blaze  in  a  moment. 
1 '  Impertinent !  1  /  wish  yon  would  say 
that  anywhere  else." 

Glenlee,  famous  once  at  the  small 
sword,  and  a  thorough  gentleman, 
instead  of  shrinking  behind  his  gown, 


fired  up  too,  and  answered— M  I'll  say 
it  wherever  you  like  1 7" 

The  Bar,  and  the  audience,  and  the 
Bench  were  dumbfoundered.  At  last 
the  head  of  the  Court  (Boyle)  broke  in, 
and  declared  that  a  gross  impropriety 
had  been  committed,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  till  Mr  Clerk  made  an 
ample  apology.  Most  people  in  the 
Court  thought  the  apology  ought  rather 
to  have  been  required  from  Glenlee. 
However,  since  it  was  imperatively 
ordered  to  be  made  by  Clerk,  I  trembled 
for  the  result,  for  I  expected  him  to 
repeat  the  defiance.  But  the  instinct 
that  never  failed  to  come  to  his  aid  in 
every  professional  peril  saved  him. 
He  kept  his  own,  and  gave  the  Lord 
worse  than  he  had  yet  got. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  he,  in  a  calm,  firm, 
resolute  style,  "  I'll  make  no  apology  ! " 

This  produced  another  united  order 
from  all  the  Judges. 

"Very  well,  my  Lords,"  said  Clerk, 
with  a  soft,  sly  sneer,  "  since  yonr 
Lordships  will  have  it,  I'll  make  an 
apology  !  "  But  it  shall  be  an  apology 
to  the  Court.  For  111  make  no  apology 
to  my  Lord  Glenlee! "  —  (these  last 
words  with  contemptuous  burr.) 

This  made  bad  worse  ;  and  there  was 
a  more  positive  order  for  an  instant 
apology  "to  Lord  Glenlee"  Then 
came  the  triumph  of  Clerk's  skill. 
Drawing  himself  up,  full  length,  on  his 
sound  leg,  and  surveying  them  all,  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat  that  he  means  to  worry 
at  a  bite,  calmly  and  scornfully,  and 
with  a  half-smiling  leer  at  what  he 
knew  he  was  going  to  do,  he  said, 
steadily  and  coolly — ■ 

11  Very  well,  my  Lords,  since  your 
Lordships  insist  itpo/it,  I  now  make 
an  apology  to  Lord  Glenlee,  in  rk- 

SPECT  OF  YOUR  LORDSHIPS'  COM- 
MANDS !  !  " 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with 
the  utmost  scorn — as  much  as  to  say, 
what  the  better  are  ye  of  that,  my 
Lord  ? — Lord  Cockburn's  Journal. 
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A  HEALTHY  FAMILY. 

John  Gordon,  who  died  near  Turiff, 
Banffshire,  some  time  ago,  attained 
the  remarkable  age  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years.  All  the  travellers  who 
chanced  to  call  at  the  neighbouring  inn 
0f  Turiff,  were  uniformly  directed  by 
the  landlady,  Mrs  Wallace,  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  patriarch,  where  they  would 
see,  she  used  to  say,  the  oldest  man  in 
Banffshire — "ay,  or  in  the  warld." 
Among  the  visitors  one  day  about  the 
close  of  harvest,  was  a  young  English- 
man, who,  coming  up  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  accosted  a  venerable-look- 
ing man  employed  in  knitting  hose, 
with— 

( '  So,  my  old  friend,  can  you  see  to 
knit  at  your  advanced  period  of  life  ? 
one  hundred  and  thirty -two  is  truly  a 
rare  age  !" 

"Deil's  i*  the  man,  it  will  be  my 
grandfather  ye're  seeking — I'm  only 
seventy-three — ye'll  find  him  round  the 
corner  o'  the  house.'' 

On  turning  round  the  cornei,  vhe 
stranger  encountered  a  debilitated  old 
man,  whose  whitened  locks  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  having  long  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  whom  the  stranger 
at  once  concluded  to  be  John  Gordon 
himself. 

"You  seem  wonderfully  fresh,  my 
good  sir,  for  so  old  a  man.  I  doubt  not 
but  you  have  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  course  of  your  very  long 
life." 

"What's  your  wull,  sir?"  inquired 
the  person  addressed,  whose  sense  of 
hearing  was  somewhat  impaired.  The 
observation  was  repeated. 

"  Oh,  ye'll  be  wanting  my  father^  I 
reckon— he's  i'  the  yard  there."  The 
stranger  now  entered  the  garden,  where 
he  at  last  found  the  venerable  old  man 
busily  employed  in  digging  potatoes, 
fend  humming  the  ballad  of  the  Battle 
of  Harlaw.  "I  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  you,  friend^  as  J  succes- 
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sively  encountered  your  grandson  and 
son,  both  of  whom  I  mistook  for  you  : 
indeed  they  seem  as  old  as  yourself. 
Your  labour  is  rather  hard  for  one  at 
your  advanced  age." 

"  It  is,"  replied  John,  "  but  I'm  thank- 
fu'  that  I'm  able  for't,  as  the  laddies^ 
puir  things,  are  no  verra  stout  now." 

The  united  ages  of  the  worthy  trio 
amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years  ! 

A  SHREWD  YOUNG  PRINCE. 

Adam  Newton,  tutor  to  Prince  Henry, 
son  of  James  VI.  (who  died  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year), was  once  irritated  at  losing  a 
game  at  which  he  was  playing  with  l lie 
Prince,  and  said, — 

"I  am  meet  for  whipping  boys." 

"  You  vaunt,  then,"  retorted  the 
Prince,  "that  which  a  ploughman  or 
cart-driver  can  do  better  than  you." 

"I  can  do  more,"  said  the  tutor  ;  "for 
I  can  govern  foolish  children." 

On  this  the  Prince,  who  in  respect  for 
his  tutor  would  not  carry  the  jest  farther, 
rose  from  the  table,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said  to  those  near  him, — 

"  He  had  need  be  a  wise  man  that 
could  do  that." 

THE  USE  OF  A  BELL-ROPE. 

A  clergyman  who  read  sermons 
beautifully,  but  was  a  poor  hand  at 
extemporary  preaching,  on  a  Saturday 
before  the  communion  made  an  effort 
in  the  latter  line  by  attempting  to 
give  the  substance  of  a  sermon  he  had 
heard  that  day  preached  by  a  friend. 
After  proceeding  a  few  sentences,  how- 
ever, he  fairly  came  to  a  standstill. 
After  gaping  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  at  length  stammered  out,  "The 
bell  will  begin  to  ring  to-morrow  at 
eleven  o'clock ; "  and  announced  the 
concluding  psalm. 

A  wag  sitting  beneath  whispered  to 
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his  neighbours,  "  Od,  if  he  hadna  got 
hand  o'  the  bell-raip,  he  wad  hae  fa'n, 
as  sure's  ocht, " 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  TAILOR. 

In  the  days  of  that  infernal  persecu- 
tion of  the  innocent  and  independent 
covenanters,  tailors  had  the  clothes  of 
both  males  and  females  to  make  among 
ihe  common  folks.  There  were  no 
mantuamakers  concerned  with  the 
rural  natives  in  these  times,  and  the 
women  had  a  fashion  of  having  pieces 
of  lead  about  different  points  of  their 
dresses,  to  make  these  points  gravitate, 
in  what  was  then  considered  the  bon 
mode;  so  the  sons  of  the  "thimble" 
were  obliged  to  have  always  plenty  of 
this  metal  about  them,  that  they  might 
go  on  with  their  trade,  and  supply  their 
customers. 

One  of  these  tailors  fell  unfortunately 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Grier(son) 
o'  Lagg's  men,  as  he  was  going  to  one 
of  his  houses  to  work,  and  these  blood- 
suckers finding  lead  in  the  pockets  of  ( 
the  poor  fellow,  they  instantly  charged 
him  that  he  was  going  to  cast  bullets  ' 
with  it. 

In  vain  did  the  lad  deny  the  charge, 
and  still  in  vain  did  lie  implore  them  to 
mercy ;  then  and  there  they  bound  a 
napkin  to  his  eyes,  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart. — Mactaggart 


A  WORD  TO  WOULD-BE  POETS. 

Dr  Jamieson,  the  Scottish  lexicogra- 
pher, was  a  little  vain  of  his  literary 
reputation,  and,  like  many  others  who 
know  not  where  their  great  strength 
lies,  thought  himself  gifted  with  an 
intellectual  ability  to  do  every  thing. 
He  published  a  poem  entitled  "Eter- 
nity," This  poem,  soon  after  publica- 
tion, became  the  subject  of  conversa- 


tional remark  at  a  party  where  the 
doctor  was  present,  and  a  lady  was 
asked  her  opinion  of  it. 

"  It's  a  bonny  poem,"  said  she;  "and 
it's  weel  named  1  Eternity/  for  it  will 
ne'er  be  read  in  Time  ! " 


THE  TOWN  PIPER  OF  FALKIRK. 

11  Once  upon  a  time"  the  town  piper 
of  Falkirk  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
for  horse  stealing.  On  the  night  before 
his  execution  he  obtained  as  an  indulg- 
ence the  company  of  some  of  his  brother 
pipers  ;  and  as  the  liquor  was  abundant, 
and  their  instruments  in  tune,  the  noise 
and  fun  grew  "  fast  and  furious."  The 
execution  was  to  be  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  poor  pipei ,  in  the 
midst  of  his  revelry,  was  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation  by  the  morning 
light  dawning  on  the  window.  He 
s  Kldenly  silenced  his  pipe,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"Oh,  but  that  weary  fu'  hangin'  rings 
,  in  my  lug  like  a  new  tune." 


A  TRUE  STORY,  IF  NOT  OTHERWISE. 

A  Scotsman  who  had  accidentally 
fallen  over  a  six  -  storey  window  in 
Edinburgh,  in  his  descent  observed  a 
friend  looking  out  of  a  third- storey 
window  and  exclaimed  contemplatively, 
"Eh  man,  Sandy,  sic  a  fa'  as  I'm  gaun 
to  hae  !" 

Three  or  four  clothes  poles  sticking 
out  from  several  windows,  however, 
acted  as  buffers  and  broke  his  fall,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  was 
found  on  the  ground  below  coolly  rub- 
bing the  dust  off  his  coat  tails,  and 
ruefully  saying — 

"Deil  tak  thae  heigh  hooses  ;  od,  a 
body's  life's  no  safe  gin  they  happen  to 
mistak  the  window  for  the  door  ! " 
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VERY  GRAVE  DIGGING. 

Geordie  Gird  wood,  the  ancient  grave - 
digger  of  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard, 
was  a  remarkable  member  of  his  frater- 
nity. He  was  an  uncommonly  drunken- 
looking,  withered,  little  old  man,  with 
sore  eyes.  It  was  said  of  him,  by  the 
common  people  of  Edinburgh,  that  he 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
duties,  turned  over  the  churchyard  seven 
times.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
Like  Blair's  sexton,  he  had  a  great  turn 
for  wit ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  conver- 
sation smelt  wofully  of  the  shop,  and 
that  smell  was  not  the  most  pleasing 
possible.  A  friend  one  day  made  up 
to  him  as  he  was  digging  a  grave,  and 
found  him  contemplating  a  skull,  which 
he  had  just  unearthed,  and  was  holding 
in  his  hand.  Knowing  that  Geordie 
was  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
faces  of  the  dead  as  he  was  with  the 
living  population  of  the  parish  of  Grey- 
friars, the  intruder  asked  him  "who 
that  had  been." 

"  Ah  !  man,"  quoth  Geordie  ;  "  this 

was  the  great  preacher,  Dr  — —  ,  ane 

of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
weel  kenn'd  to  be  a  queer  minister  in 
his  day.  Pie  could  drink  glass  for  glass 
wi'  a  big  dinner  party,  till  they  were  a' 
aneatli  the  table  but  himsel'  ;  and  he 
would  then  gang  into  another  room,  call 
for  the  servants  of  the  house,  and  give 
them  a  discourse,  as  well  as  if  he  had 
never  tasted  a  drap.  Ah,  he's  been 
lang  dead  and  gane  noo  !  Od,  I  believe, 
I've  haen  him  sax  times  in  my  hands 
since  I  pat  him  first  aneath  the  yirth  ! 
Deil  care  how  mony  mae  times  I  may 
hae  him  to  turn  ower  yet  ! " 

EPITAPH  ON  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 
OF  WIIYTLAW,  LORD  JUSTICE-CLERK. 

Stand,  passenger,  and  pass  not  by, 
Till  that  ye  know  who  here  doth  lye. 
A  Lord  he  was,  some  time  ago  deceast, 
Abhorer  of  King,  Prophet,  and  of  Priest, 


And  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  their 
kynd  ; 

Brawler  of  men  who  were  not  of  his 
mynd. 

His  means  were  still  his  God,  his  dog, 
his  child. 

His  wife  the  Dalilah  who  him  beguiled ; 
His  Scripture  creed,  and  his  new  Gospel 
light, 

Were  all  confined  into  his  claim  of 
right ; 

For  which  he's  damned,  and  his  body 
rotten  ; 

He's  mocked  by  the  age,  and  his  prac- 
tiques  forgotten. 

Court  of  Session  Garland, 

AN  EXPERT  ENGINEER. 

1319.  There  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Scots  one  John  Crab,  a  Fleming, 
esteemed  a  most  expert  engineer.  He 
constructed  a  moveable  crane,  whereby 
stones  of  a  great  weight  might  be  raised 
on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the 
enemy. — Dairy  m pie, 

THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  AGE. 

The  notion  that  the  pulpit  is  getting 
behind  the  age  has  long  obtained  con- 
siderable currency  ;  and  a  young  popu- 
lar preacher,  at  Newmilns,  one  Sunday 
dauntlessly  homologated  the  sentiment. 
One  day  afterwards,  one  of  his  hearers, 
a  lady  well  advanced  in  years,  while 
expressing  her  admiration  of  his  sermon, 
thought  she  had  observed  one  blemish 
in  it,  as  every  sun  has  its  spots,  and 
that  was  in  his  saying  that  the  pulpit 
was  behind  the  age. 

"Indeed,"  said  she,  "he  micht  hae 
lutten  the  poopit  alane  for  ae  day,  it 
micht  he.  And  really  naebody  could 
wi'  ony  grace  say  the  poopit  was  ahint 
the  age,  for  its  nearly  a  split  new  ane, 
it  is't,  and,  cover't  wi'  braw  red  claith, 
micht  please  the  best  gentry  in  the 
kintra,  it  micht  it," 
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Upon  being  shown  that  the  meaning 
was  that  ministers  were  not  keeping  up 
in  learning  with  other  classes,  and  not 
so  far  before  their  congregations  as 
they  should  be,  she  replied — 

"  That  may  be  no — that  may  be  ay  \ 
but  as  the  ministers  in  my  young  days 
wad  say  among  themsel's,  in  a  kin'  o*  a 
joking  way,  they  sood  joost  'draw  up 
t'er  breeks;'  tho'  as  wurrin  the  maist 
o*  the  young  men  noo  are  like  as  monie 
spinnles,  it  ir'ra,  an*  hae  nae  hainches 
to  haud  up  breeks,  it  hinna  they,  an* 
maun  tie  them  up  wi'  strings  an'  rhymes. 
But  as  oor  young  lad  said — an'  I  see 
the  drift  o't  tae — they  sood,  as  he  weel 
said,  joost  'buckle  up  their  sleeves' an' 
luk  wark  like,  it  sood  they  ;  for  atweel, 
there  plenty  o'  need  for't  baith  here  an' 
a'  whaurs,  it  ir'ra." 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

1361.  The  plague  broke  out  again 
in  Scotland,  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  continued  its  ravages  through  this 
year.  It  was  computed,  that  one-third 
of  the  people  perished  in  this  great 
calamity  ;  among  them  were  many  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  Earl  of  Angus 
died  in  his  prison  at  Dumbarton,  and 
some  of  the  hostages  died  in  England. 
■ — Dalrytnple, 

SHORT  TEXTS. 

A  shrewd  but  homely  Scottish  matron, 
in  speaking  of  preachers,  said  she  "  had 
nac  great  brew  of  the  minister  that  had 
a  lang  screed  of  the  Bible  for  a  text ; 
for  she  aye  noticed  that  ae  man's  work 
was  but  little  seen  on  a  big  job." 


A  SETTLER. 

An  English  tourist  met  with  a  Scots 
lassie  going  barefoot  towards  Glasgow. 
"  Lassie,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to 


know  if  all  the  people  in  this  part  go 
barefooted  ?" 

"  Part  o'  them  do,  and  the  rest  mind 
their  own  business,"  was  the  rather 
sharp  reply. 

THE  BURGH-MUIR. 

In  1504  the  Borough-Muir,  to  the 
south  of  Edinburgh,  was  so  overgrown 
with  wood  that  the  Town  Council 
allowed  the  inhabitants  to  extend  their 
houses  seven  feet  forward  into  the  street 
to  get  the  wood  disposed  of,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  wooden  fronts  still  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  old  houses  in  the 
High  Street  and  closes  adjoining.— 
Anderson. 


AN  EXECUTION  IN  1600. 


June  16.  Robert  Weir  broken  on  a 
cart  wheel,  with  ane  coulter  of  a  plough 
in  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  for  mure'er- 
ing  of  the  Guidman  of  Warriston. 

WORK  AFTER  DEATH. 

In  a  village  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  it 
was  believed  that  the  ghost  of  the  person 
last  buried  kept  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard till  relieved  by  the  next  victim  of 
death,  a  singular  scene  frequently  oc- 
curred when  two  burials  were  to  take 
place  in  one  churchyard  on  the  same 
day.  Both  parties  staggered  forward 
as  fast  as  possible  to  consign  their  re- 
spective friend  in  the  first  place  to  the 
dust.  If  they  met  at  the  gate,  the 
dead  were  thrown  down,  till  the  living 
decided  by  blows  whose  ghost  should 
be  condemned  to  porter  it.  —  Stat. 
Account. 

THE  "TAIL"  OF  A  HIGHLAND  CHIEF. 

"  Ah  J"  said  Evan  Dhu,  "if  you 
Saxon  Duinhe'-wassel  (English  gentle- 
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men)  saw  but  the  chief  with  his  tail 
on  ! " 

"  Willi  his  tail  on  ?  "  echoed  Edward, 
in  some  surprise. 

"Yes;  that  is,  with  all  his  usual 
followers,  when  he  visits  those  of  the 
same  rank.  There  is,"  he  continued, 
stopping  and  drawing  himself  proudly 
up,  while  he  counted  upon  his  fingers 
the  several  officers  of  his  chief's  retinue 
P.**  there  is  his  hanchnian^  or  right- 
hand  man  t  then  his  barely  or  poet ; 
then  his  bladier,  or  orator,  to  make 
harangues  to  the  great  folks  he  visits ; 
then  Ins  gilly-more^  or  armour-bearer, 
to  carry  his  sword  and  target,  and  his 
gnu;  then  his  gillycasjlbtch,  who  car- 
ries him  on  his  back  through  the  sikes 
and  brooks  ;  then  his  gitty-comstrian, 
to  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle  in  steep 
and  difficult  paths  ;  then  his gilly-trush- 
mrnis/iy  to  carry  his  knapsack  ;  and 
the  piper  and  the  piper's  man  ;  and  it 
may  be  a  dozen  young  lads  beside,  that 
have  no  business,  but  are  just  boys  of 
the  belt,  to  follow  the  laird,  and  do  his 
honour's  bidding." 

"  And  does  your  chief  regularly 
maintain  all  these  men?"  demanded 
Paver  ley, 

"All  these?"  replied  Evan;  "ay, 
and  many  a  fair  head  beside,  that  would 
not  ken  where  to  Lay  itself,  but  for  the 
mickle  barn  at  Glennaquoich." — Wav- 
trlcy>. 


UEL1G10US  INTOLERANCE. 

Sir  James  Carvet,  a  Popish  priest, 
being  taken  up  for  reading  Mass  in  the 
Cowgatc,  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Edinburghers  arrayed  him 
in  his  sacerdotal  habiliments,  and  fixing 
P  chalice  in  his  hand,  mounted  him 
upon,  and  tied  him  to  the  Market 
Cross,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
exposed  for  the  space  of  an  hour  ;  dur- 
Ing  which  he  was  severely  pelted  by 
the  populace  with  rotten  eggs.  Never- 


theless, he  was  the  day  after  tried  for 
the  said  offence,  and  the  penalty,  which 
was  capital,  converted  into  his  being 
re-exposed  on  the  Market  Cross  ;  where, 
instead  of  an  hour,  as  at  first,  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  four,  attended  by  the 
hangman  \  and  the  mob  being  very 
great,  was  more  severely  handled  than 
at  first. — Maitland. 


u  BLACK  AGNES." 

During  the  war  which  Edward  ITT. 
maintained  in  Scotland,  part  of  the 
English  army,  led  on  by  Montague, 
besieged  Dunbar,  which  the  Countess 
of  March,  commonly  called  "Black 
Agnes,"  defended  with  uncommon 
courage  and  obstinacy.  This  extra- 
ordinary woman  exhibited  her  scornful 
levity  towards  the  besiegers,  by  order- 
ing her  waiting  maids  to  brush  from 
the  walls  the  dust  produced  by  their 
battering  engines,  and  this  in  sight  of 
the  English  ;  and  when  a  tremendous 
warlike  engine  called  a  stno,  approaches 
the  walls,  the  countess  cried  out, — 

"Montague,  beware!  your  sow  shall 
soon  cast  her  pigs." 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  signal, 
when  a  huge  fragment  of  a  rock,  which 
had  been  made  ready  on  purpose,  was 
hurled  from  the  battlements  upon  the 
ponderous  engine,  and  its  roof  was  at 
once  dashed  in  pieces.  As  the  English 
soldiers  enclosed  within  it  were  running 
in  all  directions  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  the  heroic  kidy  scoffing!  y  exclaimed 
—  "Behold  your  litter  of  English 
pigs  1 " 


A  SELF-RIGHTEOUS  SECEDER. 

A  tailor,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Secession  Church  at  Dun  barrow,  parish 
of  Dunnichcn,  where  he  had  long  re- 
sided, having  occasion  to  remove  with 
his  family  to  a  place  considerably  dis- 
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tant,  where  he  was  little  known,  and 
where  there  were  but  few  Seceders, 
was,  some  time  after  his  removal, 
kindly  waited  on  by  his  former  minister, 
who  inquired,  among  other  things,  how 
he  was  finding  work  in  his  new  situa- 
tion. 

"On,  'deed,  sir,"  said  the  tailor, 
gravely,  "  I  canna  be  enough  thankfu*  : 
I'm  doin'  verra  weel  for  wark  here.  I 
sew  to  a'  our  ain  folk,  an*  to  some  o'  the 
ci vilest  o'  the  profane," 


SCOTLAND  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
PRESENT  CENTURY, 

Lady  Minlo,  writing  from  Edinburgh, 
February  21,  1802,  says,  "This  country 
has  arrived  at  the  true  pitch  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  people  arc  full  of 
information,  are  natural,  unassuming, 
and  social,  but  with  a  great  mixture  of 
occupation.  People  meet  together  to 
be  pleased,  cheerful,  and  easy;  even 
.he  Scotch  pride  has  its  uses  by  putting 
the  poor  often  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  rich.  A  Douglas  or  a  Scott  would 
consider  himself  on  a  par  with  persons 
of  the  highest  title  and  rank ;  their 
education  is  equally  good,  their  society 
the  same,  their  spirit  and  love  of  their 
country  possibly  much  greater.  Almost 
every  family  can  boast  of  heroes  in  some 
generation,  which  excites  emulation ; 
and  nothing  is  so  uncommon  as  to  see 
idle  men  and  listless  manners.  All  is 
energy,  and  every  one  has  some  object 
in  view  to  exercise  his  faculties  and 
talents.  I  must  say,  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  the  race  very  superior  to 
the  English,  who  arc  too  far  gone  in 
luxury  and  dissipation  to  be  agreeable 
or  happy.  Morals  here  are  certainly 
very  good,  and  yet  the  manners  are 
much  more  free,  and  one  scarcely  ever 
meets  with  affectation  and  airs.  People 
meet  like  friends,  and  not  with  a  cold 
bow  and  a  distant  curtsey." 


SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE. 

In  an  old  Lanarkshire  kirk,  long  ago, 
the  minister  was  accustomed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "occasion"  or  communion, 
to  enumerate  in  detail  different  classes 
of  offenders.  Lady  Betty,  an  elderly 
spinster,  sat  erect  in  her  family  pew, 
and  in  the  pew  next  to  hers  sal  a  cer- 
tain old  bachelor  laird,  with  whom  she 
was  on  intimate  terms.  AY  hen  the  min- 
ister made  mention  of  "  card  players  and 
gamblers,"  the  laird  used  politely  but 
wiekedly  to  offer  his  snuff-box  across  to 
Lady  Betty,  hoping  that  "  her  ladyship 
was  hearin'."  Then,  when  the  minis- 
ter, in  due  eoiuse,  came  to  "  profane 
swearers,"  &c,  Lady  Betty  quietly  bent 
over,  and,  tapping  the  laird  with  her 
fan  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "Ye're  no 
slecpin',  laird,  I  hope?" 


AN  INDIRECT  CURE. 

1308.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  with 
Moubray,  an  English  commander,  as- 
sembled a  numerous  body  of  troops, 
eager  to  efface  a  dishonour  of  the  former 
year.  Not  far  from  Invermy,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, the  armies  met.  Bruce  re- 
quested  that  he  might  be  lifted  from  his 
couch,  and  placed  on  horseback.  Too 
feeble  to  support  himself,  he  was  held 
up  on  eaeh  side.  He  led  on  his  com- 
panions, charged  and  discomfited  the 
enemy,  and  pursued  them  for  many 
miles  with  great  slaughter.  It  is  a  tra- 
ditionary report,  that,  by  the  agitation 
of  his  spirits  on  that  day,  he  was  restored 
to  health.  "The  insults  of  those  men," 
said  he,  "have  wrought  my  cure."— 
Dalrymple. 


A  SCOTTISH  VICAR  OF  BRAY. 

In  Ruth  well  churchyard  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  memory  of  Mr  Gawin  Young, 
and  Jean  Stewart,  his  spouse.    He  was 
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ordained  minister  in  16 17,  when  the 
church  was  presbyterian  :  soon  after 
faints  VI.  established  a  moderate  sort 
of  episcopacy.  In  163S,  the  famous 
league  and  covenant  took  place  :  the 
bishops  were  deposed,  and  their  power 
abolished  :  presbytery  then  flourished 
in  the  fulness  of  acrimony.  Sectaries  of 
all  kinds  invaded  the  church  in  Crom- 
well's lime,  all  equally  hating,  persecut- 
ing, and  being. persecuted  in  their  turns. 
In  1660,  on  the  Restoration,  episcopacy 
arrived  at  its  plenitude  of  power,  and 
presbyterianisin  was  expelled  ;  and  that 
sect  which  in  their  prosperity  showed 
no  mercy  now  met  with  retributory 
vengeance.  Mr  Young  maintained  his 
post  amidst  all  these  changes,  and,  what 
is  much  to  h"M  honour,  supported  his 
character  ;  was  respected  by  all  parties 
for  his  moderation  and  learning  ;  lived 
a  tranquil  life  ;  and  died  in  peace,  after 
enjoying  his  cure  fifty-four  years. 

The  epitaph  on  him,  his  wife,  and 
family,  merits  preservation,  if  but  to 
show  the  number  of  his  children — 

Far  from  our  own,    amids  our  own 
we  ly  ; 

Of  our  dear  Bairns,  thirty  and  one  us 
by. 

ANAGRAM, 

Gavinus  Junius 
Unius  mm*  usui 
Jean  Stouart 
a  true  saint 
a  true  saint  I  live  it,  so  I  die  it, 
tho  men  saw  no,  my  God  did  see  it. 

Pennant. 


ROBBERIES  IN  KD  IN  BURGH. 

1554*  The  frequent  robberies  and 
disorders  committed  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  by  night,  occasioned  the 
council  to  order  lanterns  or  bowels  to 
be  hung  out  in  the  streets  and  closes, 
by  such  persons,  and  in  such  places  as 
the  magistrates  should  anoint,  to  con- 


tinue burning  for  the  space  of  four 
hours,  viz.,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing till  nine  ;  which  was  judged  a  proper 
time  for  people  to  repair  to  their  respec- 
tive h  a  b  i  t  at  i  ons. — Ma  it  la  nd. 


CHICKENS  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Of  all  those  ill-fated  creatures  that 
creep  about  a  Highland  inn,  whose 
lives  are  short  and  precarious,  there  are 
none  more  precarious  than  those  hordes 
of  chickens  of  all  sizes  and  denomina- 
tions that  are  collected  for  the  suslenta- 
tion  and  consumption  of  hungry  tourists. 
Unconscious  of  their  fate,  a  dozen  of 
these  creatures  will  have  their  necks 
pulled,  their  bodies  divested  of  their 
feathers,  placed  on  a  gridiron,  and  in 
less  than  one  hour  presented  smoking 
as  a  bon  boucke  for  the  luxurious  sous 
and  daughters  of  the  British  plains,-" 
Stezvart  Grant. 


KIXG  JAMES'  "JOCKTELEG." 

The  word  "  jockteleg,"  which  is  still 
Scotch  for  a  clasp-knife,  was  of  un- 
known etymology  till  a  knife  was  found 
with  the  inscription  "  Jacques  de  Liege," 
who  was  a  famous  cutler,  and  supplied 
Scotland  with  clasp  knives.  It  is  said 
of  James  VI.  thai,  to  puzzle  his  cour- 
tiers in  England,  he  one  day  said  to  his 
stable  boy,  w  Callan,  hae,  there's  thretty 
pennies ;  gae  wa  and  buy  me  a  jockte- 
leg ;  an'  gin  ye  bide,  I'll  gang  to  the 
kipples  o'  the  house,  and  tak  a  caber 
and  reesle  your  riggin  wi't." 


A  HIGHLAND  EPITArH. 

There  is  something  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  affecting  in  the  following  epitaph, 
which  an  old  newspaper  represents  as 
translated  from  one  in  the  parish  church 
of  Glenorchy,  in  Ar^yleshire 
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"Lo,  she  lies  here  in  the  dust,  and 
her  memory  fills  me  with  grief ;  silent 
is  the  tongue  of  Melody,  and  the  hand 
of  Elegance  is  now  at  rest.  No  more 
shall  the  poor  give  thee  his  blessing,  nor 
shall  the  naked  be  warmed  with  the 
fleece  of  thy  flock  ;  the  tear  shalt  thou 
not  wipe  away  from  the  eye  of  the 
wretched.  Where  now,  O  feeble,  is  thy 
wonted  help?  No  more,  my  Fair,  shall 
we  meet  tnee  in  the  social  hall ;  no 
more  shall  we  sit  at  thy  hospitable 
board.  Gone  for  ever  is  the  sound  of 
mirth  ;  the  kind,  the  candid,  the  meek, 
is  now  no  more.  Who  can  express  our 
grief  I  Flow,  ye  tears  of  woe  ! " 


EDINBURGH  IN  l6l2. 

1612.  Edinburgh,  the  speciall  and 
head  burgh  in  Scotland,  chief  justice 
seat  of  the  realme,  strongly  builded  with 
stone.  The  most  part  of  the  houses  are 
five,  sixe,  or  seven  stories  high,  wherein 
is  a  goodly  universitie,  florishing  in  all 
sciences  for  instruction  of  the  youth, 
fortified  on  the  west  with  a  most  strong 
castle,  builded  upon  a  high  rocke,  kept 
by  the  king's  captaines,  which  castle 
commands  the  said  burgh,  called  of  old 
the  Maiden  Castle,  founded  by  Cruth- 
neus  Cameloiu  the  first  king  of  Picts, 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  330 
yeres,  circuit  upon  the  east,  south,  and 
west  with  a  stone  wall,  and  upon  the 
north  strengthened  with  a  loch. — Mom- 
pennic* 


BLACK-MAIL, 

w  And  what  is  black-mail?" 

"A  sort  of  protection-money  that 
low-country  gentlemen  and  heritors, 
lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  10  some 
Highland  chief,  that  he  may  neither  do 
them  harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be 
done  to  them  by  others  \  and  then,  if 
your  cattle  are  stolen,  you  have  only  to 


send  him  word,  and  he  will  recover 
them  ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  will  drive  away 
cows  from  some  distant  place,  where  he 
has  a  quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you  to 
make  up  your  loss/  —  Waverley. 


LINLITHGOW  CASTLE. 

In  the  county  of  Linlithgow  there  is 
an  eminence  called  Binnie  Crag,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  In  1307,  during 
the  wars  of  independence  under  Robert 
the  Bruce,  a  peasant  named  Binny, 
styled  the  William  Tell  of  Scotland, 
by  a  successful  stratagem,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  Linlithgow, 
which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison 
under  Peter  Lubard.  This  daring  ex- 
ploit is  thus  related  by  Tytler  in  his 
History  of  Scotland:  "Binny,  who 
was  known  to  the  garrison,  and  had 
been  employed  in  leading  hay  into  the 
fort,  communicated  his  design  to  a  party 
of  Scottish  soldiers,  whom  he  stationed 
in  ambush  near  the  gate.  In  his  large 
wain  he  contrived  to  conceal  eight 
armed  men,  covered  with  a  load  of  hay  ; 
a  servant  drove  the  oxen,  and  Binny 
himself  walked  carelessly  at  his  side. 
When  the  portcullis  was  raised,  and 
the  wain  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
gateway,  interposing  a  complete  barrier 
to  its  descent,  the  driver  cut  the  ropes 
which  harnessed  the  oxen  ;  upon  which 
signal  the  armed  men  suddenly  leapt 
from  the  cart,  the  soldiers  in  ambush 
rushed  in,  and  so  complete  was  the 
surprise  that  with  little  resistance  the 
garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
place  taken."  According  to  tradition, 
six  of  the  armed  men  concealed  in  the 
wain  were  Binny's  sons.  Bruce  re- 
warded the  brave  peasant  with  a  grant 
of  the  lands  of  Easter  Binning,  and  his 
descendants  long  survived,  bearing  in 
their  coat  of  arms  a  hay  wain,  with  the 
motto,  "  virtute  doloque." 
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SCOTS  MONEY  IN  THE  TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 

The  money  in  circulation  in  Scotland 
in  the  12th  century  appears  to  have  been 
of  silver  only.  Indeed,  clown  to  the  reign 
of  Robert  the  Second,  the  gold  coinage 
of  England,  then  current  in  Scotland, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  gold  money 
in  use.  Of  the  early  silver  money  of 
Scotland,  the  most  ancient  specimens 
yet  found  are  the  pennies  of  Alexander 
the  First,  which  are  now  extremely  rare. 
They  are  described  as  being  of  the  same 
firmness,  weight,  and  form  as  the 
contemporary  English  coins  of  the  same 
denomination,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
Robert  the  First,  the  money  of  Scotland 
was  precisely  of  the  same  value  and 
standard  as  that  of  England. 


SCOTCH  "  WUT." 

An  English  gentleman  recently  ar- 
rived at  a  hotel  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  asked  the 
waitress  to  get  him  something  to  eat. 

"What  will  you  have,  sir?" 

"Roast  goose  and  peas,  if  you  have 
it." 

n  Goose  !  then  you  maun  gang  on  the 
spit  yoursel',  sir,"  said  the  smiling  at- 
tendant, as  she  left  the  apartment. 


A  CURLING  LORD. 

During  the  curling  season  the  land- 
owners, yeomanry,  and  athletic  males 
of  the  country  side  meet  on  (;  the  roar- 
ing rink."  A  former  Earl  of  Eglinton 
was  an  enthusiastic  curler,  and  when  the 
ice  was  keen  was  seldom  absent  from 
the  meetings  of  his  club  on  the  Kilwin- 
ning curling-pond.  Con,  a  farmer  and 
innkeeper,  was  director  of  the  earl's 
party.  When  his  lordship's  curling- 
stone  was  moving  in  the  right  direc- 


tion, Con  would  exclaim,  besom  over- 
head— 

M  Come  on,  Eglinton,  my  boy ;  I  like 
ye,  come  on." 

If  the  stone  made  a  decided  hit,  he 
would  add,  "  Man,  lord,  that's  grand." 

When  the  stone  missed,  he  would, 
unable  to  restrain  himself,  call  out, 
"  Dag  on't,  Eglinton,  ye've  spoilt  a\" 


A  ROYAL  COMPLIMENT. 

Sir  Gideon  Murray,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Elibank,  held  the  office  of  treasurer- 
depute  of  Scotland  under  King  James 
the  Sixth,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  Once,  when  upon  a  visit  to 
the  king  at  London,  happening  to  drop 
his  glove  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  no 
other  person  being  present,  James, 
though  old  and  stiff,  stooped  and  lifted 
it  up,  saying,  "My  predecessor,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  thought  she  did  a  favour  to 
any  man  who  was  speaking  with  her, 
when  she  let  her  glove  fall,  that  he  might 
take  it  up  and  give  it  to  her  again  ;  but, 
sir,  you  may  say  that  a  king  lifted  up 
your  glove.  — R.  Chambers. 


A  NEST-EGG. 

An  old  maid,  who  kept  house  in  n 
thriving  weaving  village,  was  much 
pestered  by  the  young  knights  of  the 
shuttle  constantly  entrapping  her  serv- 
ing-women into  the  willing  noose  of 
matrimony.  This,  for  various  reasons, 
was  not  to  be  tolerated.  She  accord- 
ingly hired  a  woman  sufficiently  ripe  in 
years,  and  of  a  complexion  that  the 
weather  would  not  spoil.  On  going 
with  her,  the  first  day  after  the  term, 
to  "  make  her  markets,"  they  were  met 
by  a  group  of  strapping  young  weavers 
who  were  anxious  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
"leddy's  new  lass."  One  of  them, 
looking  more  eagerly  into  the  face  o( 
the  favoured  handmaid  than  the  rest, 
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and  then  at  her  mistress,  could  not  help 
involuntarily  exclaiming,  "  Hech,  mis- 
tress, yeVe  gotten  a  nest-egg  noo  ! " 


FIRES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

1244.  About  this  time  Haddington, 
Rokesburgh,  Lanerk,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Forfar,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  were 
consumed   by   accidental   fire. — Dal- 


A  PLAIN  SrOKEN  MINISTER. 

The  minister  of  a  rural  parish  having, 
in  a  season  of  protracted  drought,  ne- 
glected, as  his  hearers  thought,  to  pray 
for  rain,  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
omission. 

"  Weel  a  we  el,"  he  replied,  after 
hearing  what  I  hay  had  to  say,  "I'll 
pray  fort  to  please  ye  ;  but  the  feint  a 
chap  ye' II  get  till  the  change  o'  the 
moon  !" 


GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Sark,  stop  at  the  little  village 
of  Gretna,  the  resort  of  all  amorous 
couples,  whose  union  the  prudence  of 
parents  or  guardians  prohibits  ;  here 
the  young  pair  may  be  instantly  united 
by  a  fisherman,  a  joiner,  or  a  black- 
smith, who  marry  from  two  guineas  a 
job  to  a  dram  of  whisky  ;  but  the  price 
is  generally  adjusted  by  the  information 
of  the  postilions  from  Carlisle,  who  are 
in  the  pay  of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
worthies  ;  but  even  the  drivers,  in  case 
of  necessity,  have  been  known  to  under- 
take the  sacerdotal  office.  If  the  pur- 
suit of  friends  proves  very  hot,  and  there 
is  not  time  for  the  ceremony,  the  fright- 
ened pair  are  advised  to  slip  into  bed  ; 
are  shown  to  the  pursuers,  who,  imagin- 


ing that  they  are  irrecoverably  united, 
generally  retire  and  leave  them. 

This  place  is  distinguished  from  afar 
by  a  small  plantation  of"  firs,  the  Cyprian 
grove  of  the  place,  a  sort  of  landmark  for 
fugitive  lovers.  As  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  see  the  high-priest,  by  stratagem  I 
succeeded  ;  he  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  fisherman — a  stout  fellow,  in  a  blue 
coat,  rolling  round  his  solemn  chops  a 
quid  of  tobacco  of  no  common  size. 
One  of  our  party  was  supposed  to  come 
to  explore  the  coast  :  we  questioned 
him  about  his  price  ;  which,  after  eye- 
ing us  attentively,  he  left  to  our  honour. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  do  what  they 
can  to  prevent  these  clandestine  matches, 
but  in  vain,  for  these  infamous  couplers 
despise  the  fulmination  of  the  kirk,  and 
excommunication  is  the  only  penalty  it 
can  inflict. — Pennant, 


A  BOLD  ANSWER. 

The  brave  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Buccleugh,  having  rescued  Kin  month 
Willie,  the  celebrated  reiver,  from  his 
place  of  confinement  at  Carlisle,  was 
summoned  by  Elizabeth,  to  answer  for 
his  misdeed  at  her  court.  On  being  in- 
troduced to  the  presence  of  her  majesty, 
she  upbraided  him  with  great  bitterness, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  she  won- 
dered how  he  dared  to  do  what  he  had 
done.  "Madam," said  the  high-spirited 
borderer,  turning  away  from  her  with 
contempt,  "what  is  there  that  a  man 
dare  not  do?" 


PUNISHMENT  OF  A  SUICinE. 

1 600,  lrcby.  20.  Thomas  Dobbie 
drowned  himsc'f  in  the  Quarry  Holes, 
besyde  the  Abbey  ;  and  upon  the  morn 
he  was  harilt  through  the  town  back- 
ward, and  thereafter  hangit  on  the 
gallows. 
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BURNS  :  A  CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISM. 

The  following  brief  but  discriminat- 
ing criticism  on  the  poems  of  Burns 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
October  1786,  immediately  after  the 
"  Edinburgh,"  or  second,  edition  of  the 
work  was  published  : — 

The  author  is  indeed  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  native  genius  bursting  through 
the  obscurities  of  poverty  and  the  ob- 
structions of  laborious  life.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  common  ploughman  ;  and  when 
we  consider  him  in  this  light,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  wayward  fate  had 
not  placed  him  in  a  more  favoured  situa- 
tion. Those  who  view  with  the  severity 
of  lettered  criticism,  and  judge  by  the 
fastidious  rales  of  art,  will  discover  that 
he  has  not  the  Doric  simplicity  of  Ram- 
say, nor  the  brilliant  imagination  of 
Fergusson  ;  but  to  those  who  admire 
the  exertions  of  untutored  fancy,  and 
are  blind  to  many  fan  Its  for  the  sake  of 
numberless  beauties,  his  poems  will 
afford  singular  gratification.  His  ob- 
servations on  human  characters  are 
acute  and  sagacious,  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  lively  and  just.  Of  rustic 
pleasantry  he  has  a  rich  fund  ;  and 
some  of  his  softer  scenes  are  touched 
with  inimitable  delicacy.  He  seems  to 
be  a  boon  companion,  and  often  startles 
us  with  a  dash  of  libertinism  which  will 
keep  some  readers  at  a  distance.  Some 
of  his  subjects  are  serious,  but  those  of 
the  humorous  kind  are  the  best. 


BOTH  RIGHT. 

A  worthy  old  Ayrshire  farmer  had  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife  painted. 
When  that  of  the  husband,  in  an  elegant 
frame,  was  hung  over  the  fireplace,  the 
gudewife  remarked  in  a  sly  manner — 

"  I  think,  gudeman,  noo  that  ye've 
gotten  your  picture  hung  up  there,  we 
should  just  put  in  below't,  for  a  motto 
like,  'AyerichtT" 


"Deed  may  ye,  my  woman,"  replied 
her  husband  in  an  equally  pawkie  tone; 
"  and  when  ye  get  yours  hung  up  ower 
the  sofa  there,  we'll  just  put  up  anither 
motto  on't,  and  say,  '  Never  wrang  !'  " 


THE  BRANK. 

The  magistrates  of  Langholm  are 
very  attentive  to  the  suppression  of  all 
excessive  exertions  of  that  unruly  mem- 
ber the  tongue  ;  the  Brauk,  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  is  always  in  readi- 
ness, and  I  was  favoured  with  a  sight  : 
it  is  a  sort  of  headpiece,  that  opens  anc 
incloses  the  head  of  the  impatient, 
while  an  iron,  sharp  as  a  chisel,  enters 
the  mouth,  and  subdues  the  more  dread- 
ful weapon  within.  This  had  been 
used  a  month  before  j  and  as  it  cut  the 
poor  female  till  blood  gushed  from  eacli 
side  of  her  mouth,  it  would  be  well  that 
the  judges  in  this  case  would,  before 
they  exert  their  power  again,  consider 
not  only  the  humanity,  but  the  legality 
of  it. 

The  learned  Doctor  Plot  has  favoured 
the  world  with  a  minute  description 
and  a  figure  of  the  instrument,  and  telis 
us  he  looks  on  it  "as  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  ducking  stool,  which  not 
only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party, 
but  also  gives  the  tongue  liberty  'twixt 
every  dip  ;  to  neither  of  which  this  is  at 
all  liable," — Pennant. 


"SHOOTING  among  the  doos." 

This  expression  is  used  in  Scotland 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  English  phrase 
"drawing  the  long  bow/' 

It  is  told,  in  the  county  of  Angus, 
that,  in  a  former  age,  when  the  use  of  a 
Scottish  proverb,  or  of  the  Scots  lan- 
guage, was  not  deemed  vulgar  by  a 
native  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
a  newly -married  lady,  who  v/as  a 
stranger  in  that  district,  had  heard  her 
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husband  mention  to  one  of  his  friends 
that  such  a  gentleman,  who  was  invited 
to  dinner,  was  thought  to  shoot  among 
the  doos.  She  immediately  became 
alarmed  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  gentle- 
man taken  his  seat  at  the  dinner-table, 
when  she  said  to  him  with  great  eager- 
ness— 

"  Oh  !  sir,  I  have  a  great  favour  to 
ask  of  you.  My  husband  says  you 
shoot  among  the  doos  :  now,  as  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  pigeons,  I  beg  ye  winna 
meddle  with  thein  !" — Jamieson. 


PARACLETE  AND  PARAKYTE. 

A  certain  pedantic  young  preacher, 
fresh  from  college,  and  eager  to  display 
his  talents,  was  one  day  descanting  on 
the  Paraclete,  which  word  he  made  use 
of  so  often  that  an  old  woman  remarked, 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  "  I  ha'e  heard 
a  vast  lot  o*  queer  discoorses  in  my  time, 
but  the  like  o1  that  never.  It's  a  black 
burning  shame  that  ony  man  should  be 
allowed  to  profane  the  Lord's  house  on 
the  Sabbath-day  wf  sic  rigmarole  havers 
abcut  a  parakyte — that's  the  name,  ye 
ken,  o'  the  braw  fool  that  Captain 
Goldie  brought  hame  till  his  mother 
frae  some  o'  the  outlandish  places  that 
he  sails  tae.  I  would  advise  that  birkie 
to  ha'e  dune  wi'  the  pu'pit  ;  it  would 
sei-*  him  better  to  be  learning  macaws 
and  cockytoos  to  clatter  nonsense  like 
himser,  than  attemptin'  to  preach  the 
Word  to  decent  Christians." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OK  DOUGLAS- 

According  to  popular  tradition,  the 
first  of  this  great  family  came  to  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  his  achievements 
in  one  of  Bruce's  battles.  When  the  con- 
flict had  ceased,  Bruce  enquired  after 
the  hero  whose  feats  he  had  such  parti- 
cular occasion  to  admire  ;  and,  in  doiug 
so,  described  him  (in  Gaelic)  as  the  dhu- 


glas— that  is.  "the  dark-grey  man." 
This  .supplied  him  with  a  nnme. 


READING  AND  READING. 

Dr  Chalmers  used  to  "read  "'his 
sermons.  One  day,  while  dining  with 
a  friend,  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  on  the  intense  dislike  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  to  the  reading 
of  sermons,  or  t(  the  paper,"  as  it  was 
called.  One  of  the  company  remarked, 
that  if  ministers  who  read  would  do  it 
with  more  spirit,  the  popular  prejudice 
would  ere  long  disappear,  adding  that 
she  knew  of  a  country  wife  who,  in 
spite  of  her  great  general  abhorrence  of 
the  paper,  was  much  attached  to  the 
preaching  of  a  reading  minister,  and 
who,  on  this  strange  inconsistency  being 
remarked  upon,  replied,  in  her  own  de- 
fence, "Ay,  very' true;  but  then  he 
has  pith  wi'  his  paper." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Dr  Chal- 
mers, "of  an  old  anecdote  of  myself, 
A  friend  of  mine  expressing  his  surprise 
to  a  country  woman  in  Fife,  that  shy 
who  so  hated  reading  should  yet  be  so 
fond  of  Mr  Chalmers,  she  replied,  v.-ith 
a  serious  shake  of  the  head,  1  Nae 
doubt  ;  but  it's  fell  readirf  than  1 '  " 


THE  SCOTS  DIALECT. 

In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  November 
1743,  the  following  appears  as  "  A 
specimen  of  the  dialect  spoke  in  some 
country  places  of  Scotland  "  : — 

All  brethren  and  sisters,  I  let  you  to 
witt  that  there  is  a  twa-year-auld  lad 
littleanc  tint,  that  ist'  cre'en. 

It's  a'  scabbit  i'  the  how  hole  o'  the 
neck  o'd,  and  a  cauler  kaie -blade  and 
brunt  butter  at  it,  that  ist'er.  It  has  a 
meickle  maun  blue  pouch  hingin  at  the 
carr  side  o'd,  fou  o'  mullersand  chucky- 
stanes,  and  a  spindle  and  a  whirle,  and 
]  it's  daddy's  ain  jockteleg  in't.    It's  a* 
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black  aneath  the  nails  wi'  houkin'  o' 
yird,  that  is't.  ...  It  has  its 
daddy's  cravatt  ty'd  about  the  craig  o'd, 
and  hingin  down  the  back  o'd.  The 
back  0'  the  hand  o'd's  a'  brunt ;  it  got 
it  i' t*  smiddy  ae  day. 

Wha'  e'er  can  find  this  said  twa-year- 
anld  lad  littleane,  may  repair  to  M — *—o 

J  nySy  town-smith  in  C  //,  and  he 

shall  hae  for  reward  quail  bear  sconns, 
and  a  ride  o'  our  ain  auld  beast  to  bear 
hiin  hame,  and  nae  mair  words  about 
it,  that  wilt'er  no. 


TAM  FLECK. 

Tarn  Fleck  was  a  "  flichty  chield  " 
belonging  to  Peebles,  and  was  the  en- 
vied possessor  of  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  Not 
particularlysteadyat  his  legitimate  occu- 
pation, Tarn  struck  out  a  new  line  of 
employment  for  himself  by  going  about 
the  houses  of  the  cottars  and  small 
weavers  of  the  town  in  the  evenings 
with  his  Josephus,  which  he  read  to  his 
hearers  as  the  current  news  of  the  day. 
Tt  was  his  practice  not  to  read  more 
than  two  or  three  pages  at  a  time,  which 
he  interlarded  with  very  original  and 
sagacious  remarks  of  his  own  by  way  of 
foot-notes ;  and  in  this  way  he  con- 
trived to  sustain  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Retailing  the  matter  with  great  equabil- 
ity in  different  households,  Tarn  kept 
all  at  the  same  point  of  information, 
and  wound  them  up  with  a  correspond- 
ing anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  some 
moving  event  in  Hebrew  annals. 

M  Weel,  Tarn,  what's  the  news  the 
nicht?"  one  of  his  customers  would 
say,  as  he  appeared  with  his  Josephus 
under  his  arm. 

"  Bad  news,  bad  news,"  would  be 
Tarn's  reply.  "  Titus  has  begun  to  be- 
siege Jerusalem ;  it's  gaun  to  be  a 
terrible  business,"  as  he  took  his  seat 
and  proceeded  to  open  his  budget  of 


intelligence.  The  protracted  and  severe 
famine  which  was  endured  by  the  be- 
sieged Jews  was  a  theme  which  kept 
several  families  in  a  state  of  agony  for  a 
week  ;  and  when  Tarn,  in  the  course  o( 
his  reading,  came  to  the  final  conflict 
and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Roman  general,  there  was  a  perfect 
paroxyism  of  horror.  —  W,  Chambers. 


MRS  BLOWER  ON  STAGE  PLAYS. 

Even  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could 
not  press  Mrs  Blower  into  the  scheme, 
although  she  was  particularly  wanted  to 
represent  Thisbie. 

"Truth  is,"  she  replied,  "I  dinns, 
greatly  like  stage  plays.  John  Blower, 
honest  man,  as  sailors  are  aye  for  some 
spree  or  another,  wad  tak  me  ance  to 
see  Mrs  Sid  dons.  I  thought  we  should 
hae  been  crushed  to  death  before  we  gat 
in — a'  my  things  riven  afTmy  back,  forbie 
the  four  lily-white  shillings  that  it  cost 
us — and  then  in  came  three  frightsome 
carlines  wi'  besoms,  and  they  wad  be- 
witch a  sailor's  wife.  I  was  lang  enough 
there1  and  out  I  wad  be,  and  out  John 
Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sina'  fight 
and  fend.  My  Lady  Penelope  Penfitter, 
and  the  great  folk,  may  just  tak  it  as 
they  like  ;  but  in  my  mind,  Dr  Cackle - 
hen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  for  folk  to 
gar  themselves  look  otherwise  than  their 
Maker  imde  them  ;  and  then  the  chang- 
ing the  name  which  was  given  them  at 
baptism  is,  I  think,  an  awfu'  Tallin* 
away  from  our  vows  ;  and  though 
Thisbie,  which  I  take  to  be  Greek  for 
Tibbie,  may  be  a  very  good  name,  yet 
Margaret  was  I  christened,  and  Mar* 
garet  will  I  die." — St  HouasCs  Well. 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  FORTH. 

In  the  middle  of  Forth,  upon  a  rock, 
is  the  fortresse  and  'decayed  castle  of 
Tnchgarvy.    By  east  UeSj  in  the  same 
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water,  St  Colm's  Inch,  with  a  demolished 
abbey  abundant  with  conies,  and  good 
pasturing  for  sheep.  Next,  in  the  mid 
Firth,  lyes  Inchkeith,  with  a  demolished 
fortressie,  fertile  of  conies,  and  gud  for 
pasturing  of  sheep.  East  from  Inch- 
keith, within  Forth,  lyes  a  verie  high 
and  big  rock,  invironed  with  the  sea, 
called  the  Basse,  invincible,  having  upon 
the  top  a  fresh  spring,  where  the  Solanie 
geese  repayre  much,  and  are  very  profit- 
able to  the  owner  of  the  said  strength. 
Next  the  Basse,  in  mouth  of  Forth,  lyes 
the  Isle  of  May,  a  mile  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  bredth.  There  was 
a  religious  house,  with  many  fresh  water 
springs,  with  a  fresh  loch,  abundant 
with  eeles.  This  isle  is  a  goodly  refuge 
for  saylers  in  time  of  tempest. — Monnie- 
pennie. 


A  HIGHLANDER  PUZZLED. 

A  drover,  fresh  from  the  land  of 
heather,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
sea  and  its  ebb  and  flow  was  confined 
to  the  grand  idea  of  its  magnitude, 
arrived  one  day  at  the  Craig  Pier,  with 
a  flock  of  sheep,  intending  to  cross  over 
to  Fife.  It  being  low  water,  and  the 
boat  already  well  laden,  the  captain 
told  him  that  he  must  wait  for  an  hour, 
as  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  have 
water  enough  to  float  from  the  pier. 

"  Water  enough!"  quoth  John  High- 
land man,  with  the  utmost  amazement. 
"  Och,  man  !  if  ye  dinna  hae  water 
enough  in  the  muckle  sea,  where  will 
you'll  get  it?" 


ELF-SHOTS. 

"Elf-shots,"  or  arrow-heads  of  flint, 
were  formerly  used  in  the  Highlands  as 
amulets. 

"  While  she  spoke,  she  was  searching 
about  her  bed,  and  at  length  produced 
a  small  stone,  shaped  something  like 


a  gun  flint.  1  Now, '  proceeded  she, 
*  ye'll  just  sew  that  within  the  lining  of 
your  stays,  lady ;  or,  with  your  leave, 
in  the  band  of  your  petticoat ;  and 
there'll  naebody  can  harm  you.'  These 
bolts  are  believed  to  be  discharged  by 
fairies  with  deadly  intent.  Neverthe- 
less, when  once  in  the  possession  of  men 
they  are  accounted  talismans  against 
witchcraft,  evil -eyes,  and  elvish  attacks. 
They  are  especially  used  in  curing  all 
such  diseases  of  cattle  as  may  have  been 
afflicted  by  the  malice  of  unholy  powers." 
— Miss  Ferrier. 


THE  FEET-WASHING. 

The  eve  of  the  wedding-day  is  termed 
the  feet-washing, — when  a  party  of  the 
neighbours  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
assemble  at  their  respective  houses.  A 
tub  of  water  is  brought  in,  in  which  the 
feet  of  the  party  are  placed,  and  a  small 
pi  see  of  silver  or  copper  money  dropped 
into  the  water  ;  but  at  this  moment  one 
of  the  company  generally  tosses  in  a 
handful  of  soot,  by  which  the  water  is 
completely  blackened.  A  most  eager 
and  ludicrous  scramble  now  takes  place 
among  the  lads  and  lasses,  striving  who 
shall  get  the  piece  of  money,  pushing, 
shoving,  and  splashing  above  the  el- 
bows ;  for  the  lucky  finder  is  to  be  the 
first  married  of  the  company.  A  second 
and  more  cleanly  ablution  afterwards 
takes  place. — Edi/i.  Mag. 


THE  PIG  A  WEATHER  PROTHET. 

Grumphic  smells  the  weather, 
And  Grumphie  sees  the  wun  ; 
He  kens  when  cluds  will  gather, 
And  smoor  the  blinking  sun  ; 
He  to  his  den  will  gae  : 
Grumphie  is  a  prophet,  bad  weather 
we  will  hae, 
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A  H I ZZ IE-FALLOW. 

A  lizzie-fallow,  a  wife-carle,  or  cot- 
qucan,  is  a  man  vho  interferes  with  his 
life's  domestic  duties,  or  who  attends 
more  to  housewifery  than  becomes  his 
sex. 

"Are  tilings  no  dear  aneugh  already, 
that  ye  maun  be  raising  the  very  fish 
on  us,  by  giving  that  randy,  Lucky 
Mucklebackit,  just  what  she  likes  to 
ask  ?  An'  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle  and 
buy  fish  at  your  a  in  hands,  ye  snld  never 
bid  mickle  mair  than  a  quarter." — The 
Antiquary. 


LAST  SEDAN-CHAIR  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Miss  Jean  Elliot,  the  gifted  author  of 
the  version  of  the  "Flowers  of  the  Forest" 
beginning,  "I've  heard  them  lilting/' 
is  said  to  have  been  the  last  lady  in 
Ed  in  burgh  who,  after  the  era  of  the  fly, 
kept  standing  in  her  lobby  a  private 
sedan-chair,  in  which  she  was  borne 
abroad  by  the  last  of  the  caddies  when 
she  wanted  to  take  an  airing  or  to  make 
a  call. 


A  SCOTCH  ANSWER. 

A  clergyman,  who  owed  his  situation 
to  his  patron  rather  than  to  his  abilities, 
in  visiting  his  parishioners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catechising  them,  asked  one  old 
stern  Presbyterian — 

"  Who  made  Paul  a  preacher  ?  11 
"It  wasna  the  Duke  of  Qnccnsberry," 
replied  the  old  man,  with  a  grim  smile. 


"IT'S  done,  sir." 

A  minister,  who  sacrificed  rather 
freely  to  the  jolly  god,  having  made  his 
libation  one  Sunday  morning,  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 
The  melody  of  the  psalm,  operating 


with  the  inward  potation,  lulled  hira 
asleep,  and  the  people  had  finished 
their  praises  ere  he  had  finished  his 
nap,  The  precentor  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  wake  him,  gently  touched  him, 
and  whispered,  "It's  done,  sir." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Kirsty,"  replied  the 
minister,  in  an  audible  whisper,  "just 
fill't  again  out  o'  the  greybeard  ! ,J 


another  matter. 

When  the  French  Cuirassiers  pounced 
down  upon  the  Twenty-First,  at  Det- 
tingen,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  deeming 
it  impossible  to  withstand  their  charge, 
ordered  the  regiment  to  fall  back  from 
the  centre  by  right  and  left.  The  cuir- 
assiers rushed  madly  into  the  lane  they 
had  formed,  believing  that  the  line  had 
been  broken.  The  Fusiliers  then  de- 
livered a  volley,  and,  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  nearly  annihilated  the  French 
cavalry.  The  King  did  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  movement  and  its  result. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Andrew,"  said  his  Majesty, 
pleasantly,  after  the  battle — "the  gens 
d'armes  got  in  among  you  to-day  ! " 

"  Ou  ay,  yer  Majesty,"  answered  the 
brave  Scottish  knight;  "but  they  didna 
gel  out  again  ! " 


Edinburgh  volunteers. 

After  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1 803, 
Edinburgh,  like  every  other  place,  be- 
came a  camp,  and  continued  so  till  the 
peace  in  1 8 14.  WTe  were  all  soldiers 
one  way  or  other.  Professors  wheeled 
in  the  college  area  ;  the  side-arms  and 
the  uniform  peeped  from  behind  the 
gown  at  the  bar,  and  even  on  the 
bench  ;  and  the  parade  and  the  review 
formed  the  staple  of  men's  talk  and 
thoughts.  Hope,  who  had  kept  his 
lieutenant-colonelcy  when  he  was  Lord 
Advocate,  adhered  to  it,  and  did  all  his 
duties  after  he  became  Lord  Justice- 
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Clerk.  This  was  thought  unconstitu- 
tional by  some  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
day  applauded  it.  Brougham  served 
the  same  gun  in  a  company  of  artillery 
with  Playfair.  James  Moncrieff,  John 
Richardson,  James  Grahame  (the  Sab- 
bath\  Thomas  Thomson,  and  Charles 
Bell,  were  all  in  one  company  of  rifle- 
men. Francis  Horner  walked  about 
the  streets  with  a  musket,  being  a  private 
in  the  Gentlemen  Regiment.  Dr  Gregory 
was  a  soldier,  and  Thomas  Brown  the 
moralist,  Jeffrey,  and  many  another 
since  famous  in  more  intellectual  war- 
fare. I,  a  gallant  captain,  commanded 
ninety- two  of  my  fellow-creatures  from 
1804  to  1814 — the  whole  course  of  that 
war.  Eighty  private  soldiers,  two  offi- 
cers, four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  and 
a  trumpeter,  all  trembled  (or  at  least 
were  bound  to  tremble)  when  I  spoke. 
— Cockburn. 


ON  JAMES  CRAIG*S  MONUMENT, 
IN    HADDINGTON  CHURCHYARD. 

Hout  Atropos  !  hard  hearted  hag, 
To  cut  the  sheugh  of  Jamie  Craig  ; 
For  had  he  liv'd  a  wheen  mae  years, 
He  had  been  o'er  teugh  for  your  shcirs. 
Now  Jamie's  dead,  sae  man  we  a', 
And  for  his  sake  I'll  say  this  sa, 
In  heien  Jamie  be  thy  saul  1 


A  COWARDLY  TRIUMPH. 

After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  High- 
land army  at  Culloden,  a  species  of 
triumph  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  in 
full  accordance  with  the  magnanimity 
of  the  duke,  who  claimed  the  entire 
credit  of  a  victory  achieved  rather  by 
the  policy  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden.  Fourteen  of  the  standards  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  insurgents 
were  burned  at  the  Market  Cross  with 
every  mark  pf  contempt.    They  were 


ignominiously  carried  thither  by  chim- 
ney-sweepers,— the  Prince's  own  stan- 
dard being  particularly  distinguished  by 
being  borne  by  the  common  hangman  j 
and,  as  each  was  thrown  into  the  fire, 
the  heralds  proclaimed  the  names  of 
the  commanders  to  whom  they  had  be- 
longed,—  Wil sorts  Memorials, 


SCOTCH  WASHING. 

I  shall  take  notice  of  one  thing  more, 
which  is  commonly  to  be  seen  by  the 
sides  of  the  river,  and  that  is,  young 
women  with  their  coats  tucked  up, 
stamping,  in  tubs,  upon  linen  by  way  of 
washing  ;  and  this  not  only  in  summer, 
but  in  the  hardest  frosty  weather,  when 
their  legs  and  feet  are  almost  literally  as 
red  as  blood  with  the  cold  ;  and  often 
two  of  these  wenches  stamp  in  one  tub, 
supporting  themselves  by  their  arms 
thrown  over  each  other's  shoulders. — 
Burt. 

JUSTICE'S  JUSTICE. 

A  boy  was  brought  before  a  Glasgow 
magistrate,  charged  with  stealing  a 
handkerchief  from  a  gentleman's  pocket. 
The  indictment  having  been  read,  the 
bailie,  addressing  the  boy,  said  : 

"I  hae  nae  doot  ye  did  the  deed,  for 
I  had  a  handkerchief  ta'en  out  0'  my 
ain  pouch  this  vera  week,  so  you  maun 
gang  to  the  jail  for  sixty  days." 

A  friend  of  the  boy's  remarked  that 
the  case  had  not  been  proved  against 
him. 

%l  Oh  then,  in  that  case,"  replied  the 
worthy  bailie,  "I'll  just  gie  ye  thirty 
days. " 

On  being  again  informed  that  even 
this  sentence  was  a  strain  upon  the 
law,  he  finally  disposed  of  the  case  by 
saying : 

"  Weel,  my  lad,  the  evidence  is  a 
wee  bit  jimp  this  time,  so  I'll  Jet  ya 
afT ;  but  see  and  no  cio't  again  J  " 
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NO  DECEPTION. 

Dr  Skene  Ogilvy  carried  his  contempt 
of  the  external  appearances  of  religion  to 
a  length  which  some  were  disposed  to 
regnrd  as  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  the  clerical  character.  In  reference 
to  this  trait,  lie  used  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing with  glee  : — Soon  after  his  settle- 
ment at  Skene,  he  overheard  the  beadle 
and  the  sexton  of  the  parish  discussing 
his  merits  as  a  preacher. 

"I  dinna  think'/'  said  the  sexton, 
"that  our  new  man  has  the  religion  o* 
the  auld." 

'* Weei, " freipuisd  the  beadle,  "if  he 
has  nae  the  religion,  he  pretends  to  just 
as  little." 

A  STRANGER  IN  THE  COURT  OF 
SESSION. 

The  "  Daft  Highland  Laird,"  a  noted 
character  in  Edinburgh  at  the  latter  end 
of  last  century,  one  day  accosted  the 
lion.  Henry  Erskine  as  he  was  entering 
the  Parliament  House.  Erskine  in- 
quired of  the  "  laird  "  how  he  did. 

"  Oh,  very  well  !  "  answered  the 
laird;  "but  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Harry, 
tak  in  Justice  vtV  ye,"  pointing  to  one 
of  the  statues  over  the  old  porch  of  the 
House  ;  "for  she  has  stood  lang  i*  the 
outside,  and  it  would  be  a  treat  to  see 
her  inside,  like  other  strangers  ! " 

MANNERS. 

William  Martin  was  at  one  time  a 
book  auctioneer  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  no  great  scholar,  and  occasionally 
made  some  humorous  blunders  during 
the  exercise  of  his  vocation.  One  night 
he  had  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  title  of  a  French  book.  A 
young  dandy,  wishing  to  have  a  laugh 
at  Martin's  expense,  asked  him  to  read 
the  title  again,  as  he  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand birru 


"  Oh  !  "  said  Martin,  "it's  something 
about  manners,  and  that's  what  neither 
you  nor  me  has  ower  muckle  o\" 


THOMAS  TYRE'S  EPITATH, 
IN  WEST  KILHRIDE  CHURCHYARD. 

Here  lie  the  banes  of  Thomas  Tyre, 
Who  lang  had  drudg'd  through  dub  and 
mire, 

In  carrying  bundles  and  sik  lyke, 
His  task  performing  with  small  fyke. 
To  deal  his  snuff  Tarn  aye  was  free, 
And  serv'd  his  friend  for  little  fee. 
His  life  obscure  was  nothing  new, 
Yet  we  must  own  his  faults  were  few. 
Although  at  Yule  he  sup'd  a  drap, 
And  in  the  kirk  whiles  took  a  nap  ; 
True  to  his  word  in  every  case, 
Tarn  scorn'd  to  cheat  for  lucre  base. 
Now  he  is  gane  to  taste  the  fare, 
Which  none  but  honest  men  will  sharo. 


He  died  2  January  1795,  aged  72  and  J, 


SEEKING  A  SITUATION  IN  1710. 

To  the  much  Honoured  the 

Lady  Thunderton — These  : 

"Ranes,  Hunti.v,  Jan.  30///,  1710* 
"Madam, — Robert  Gordon  has  writ 
now  twice  to  my  father  (as  by  your  lady- 
ship's desire  as  I  suppose)  concerning 
me,  if  I  be  willing  and  fit  for  your  ser- 
vice. In  his  last  he  desires  I  should 
writ  to  your  ladyship  to  show  that  I  can 
sow  white  and  coloured  seam,  dress 
headsuits,  play  on  the  Treble  and 
Gambo,  Viol,  Virginelles,  and  Mani- 
cords,  which  I  can  do,  but  on  no  other. 
He  desires  to  let  know  what  fie  I  wold 
have,  which  is  threttie  pound  and  gown 
and  coat,  or  then  fourtie  pound  and 
shoes  and  linnens,  which  is  for  a  year. 
If  those  terms  please  your  ladyship,  I 
am  content  to  serve  for  half-a-year  con- 
form., to  Vry  if  I  please  your  ladyship. 
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I  expect  an  answer  with  the  first  oc- 
casion ;  and  I  am,  Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

Jean  Chein. 

Dunbar- Dunbar. 


TAR-MARKING  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

When  the  wearing  of  patches  came 
first  in  fashion,  an  old  Angus  laird,  who 
was  making  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
baronet,  on  observing  that  one  of  the 
young  ladies  had  both  ear-rings  and 
patches,  cried  out  in  feigned  surprise, 
and  in  obvious  allusion  to  the  means 
employed  by"st ore- farmers  for  preserving 
their  sheep  :  ' 

"  Wow,  wow  !  Mrs  Janet,  your 
fathers  been  michtilie  flcyd  for  tyning 
you,  that  lie's  baith  lug-markit  ye  and 
tar-mark  it  ye  !  M 


POST  HASTE  ! 

Feb.  1787.  A  mercer  in  Edinburgh 
lately  received  some  valuable  goods 
from  London  by  the  mail-coach  in  the 
short  space  of  five  days  and  sixteen 
hours  from  the  time  he  commissioned 
them.  The  letter  was  sent  off  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  and  on  the  Tuesday 
following,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  goods  were  delivered  at  his 
shop.— Scots  Mag. 


THE  MACDONALn'S  DISEASE. 

There  is  a  disease  called  Glacach  by 
the  Highlanders,  which,  as  it  affects  the 
chest  and  lungs,  is  evidently  of  a  con- 
sumptive nature.  It  is  called  "The 
Macdonald's  disease,"  because  there 
are  particular  tribes  of  Macdonalds  who 
are  believed  to  cure  it  with  the  charms 
of  their  touch,  and  the  use  of  a  certain 
set  of  words.  There  must  be  no  fee 
given  of  any  kind?  as  it  completely 


nullifies  the  effect  of  the  charm.  The 
faith  of  the  peasantry  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  touch  of  a  Macdonald  is  very  great. 
—Stat.  Account. 


P LATCHES,  OR  PLAIN-SOLES. 

There  is  a  superstition  in  Roxburgh- 
shire that,  if  you  arc  going  on  a  jour- 
ney on  Monday  morning,  and  meet  a 
man  who  has  plate hes  or  plain-soles,  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  turn  again, 
as  it  is  an  evil  omen.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  the  bad  effect  of  so  fatal  an 
occurrence  is  to  return  to  your  own 
abode,  to  enter  it  with  the  right  foot 
foremost,  and  to  cat  and  drink.  Then 
you  may  safely  resume  your  journey, 
the  spell  being  dissolved. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

The  General  Assembly,  I575>  in  re- 
gulating the  dress  of  ministers,  say  : — 

"We  think  all  kind  of  broidering 
unseemly,  all  begairics  of  velvet  in 
gown,  hose,  or  coat  ;  all  superfluous  or 
vain-cutting  out,  steeking  with  silks  ; 
all  kind  of  costly  sowing-on  of  pasments, 
or  sumptuous  and  large  steeking  with 
silks ;  all  kind  of  costly  sowing  or 
variant  hewes  in  shirts  ;  all  kind  of  light 
and  variant  hewes  of  clothing,  as  Red, 
Blue,  Yellow,  and  such  like,  which  de- 
clare the  lightness  of  the  mind." — Cat- 
denvood. 


A  BRAVE  OLD  LAIRD. 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Glcnlivet, 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly  came  to  the  house 
of  Pitlurg  of  Cairnborrow,  and  applied 
to  his  wife,  who  was  supposed  to  rule 
the  roast,  for  her  assistance.  She  said 
she  had  got  short  warning  ;  but  that 
her  old  man,  with  her  eight  sons,  with 
a  jackman  and  a  footman  to  each, 
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should  attend  him  immediately.  Huntly 
thanked  her,  and  after  some  conver- 
sation desired  Cairnborrow,  who  never 
spoke  a  word,  to  stay  at  home,  telling 
him,  that  at  his  advanced  years  it  was 
not  proper  to  take  him,  especially  as  he 
had  so  many  of  lite  sons.  The  old  man 
heard  him  out,  and,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders,  said — 

"Na,  na,  my  lord,  I'll  blead  the 
whelps  mysel';  they'll  bite  the  better." 

This  was  the  reply  at  once  of  a  sports- 
man and  a  soldier,  and  the  whole  family 
went  to  battle  with  the  laird  at  their 
head.  They  defeated  Argyle,  and  re- 
turned to  Cairnborrow. 


"no  COMPLIMENTS." 

An  aged  divine  had  occasionally  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  pro- 
bationers. One  day  a  young  man, 
very  vain  of  his  accomplishments  as  a 
preacher,  officiated,  and,  on  descending 
from  the  pulpit,  was  met  by  the  old 
gentleman  with  extended  hands. 

Expecting  high  praise,  he  said — 

"No  compliments,  I  pray." 

(<  Na,  na,  na,  my  young  friend,"  said 
the  minister;  "  now-a-days  I'm  glad  o' 
onybodyl  11 


THE  BOUNDS  OF  MODERATION. 

A  minister  once  preached  a  sermon 
against  intemperance,  a  vice  very  pre- 
valent in  his  parish,  and  from  which, 
report  says,  he  was  not  himself  wholly 
exempt. 

"Whatever  ye  do,  brethren,"  said 
he,  "do  it  in  moderation,  and,  aboon  a', 
be  moderate  in  dram-drinking.  When 
ye  get  up,  indeed,  ye  may  tak  a  dram, 
and  anither  just  before  breakfast,  and 
perhaps  anither  after ;  but  dinna  be 
always  dram-drinking.  If  ye  are  out  in 
the  morning,  ye  may  just  brace  yoursel' 
m  anither  dram,  and  tal?  anither  in  the 


forenoon,  but  dinna  be  always  dram — 
dramming.  Naebody  can  scruple  for 
ane  just  afore  dinner  ;  and  when  the 
dessert  is  brought  in,  and  after  it's  ta'en 
awa' ;  and  perhaps  ane,  or  it  may  be 
twa,  m  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  just 
to  keep  you  frae  drowsying  and  snooz- 
ling  ;  but  dinna  be  always  drinking. 
Afore  tea,  and  after  tea,  and  between 
tea  and  supper,  and  before  and  after 
supper,  is  no  more  than  right  aud  gude ; 
but  let  me  caution  ye,  brethren,  no 
to  be  always  dram — dramming.  Just 
when  you're  gaun  to  bed,  and  when 
your  ready  to  pop  into't,  and  perhaps 
when  ye  wake  in  the  night,  to  tak  a 
dram  or  twa  is  no  more  than  a  Christian 
may  lawfully  do  ;  but,  brethren,  let  me 
caution  you  not  to  drink  more  than  I've 
mentioned,  or  maybe  ye  may  pass  the 
bounds  o'  moderation." 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  GLASGOW. 

On  the  17th  July  1652,  a  dreadful 
fire  took  place,  which  had  nearly  ruined 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  fire  broke 
out  in  a  narrow  lane  on  the  east  side  of 
the  High  Street,  and,  having  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  houses  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, the  flames  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Saltmarket,  by  which  the 
houses  on  both  sides  were  totally  con- 
sumed ;  from  this  the  conflagration 
extended  to  the  Trongate,  Gallowgate. 
and  Bridgegate  streets,  destroying  every- 
thing in  its  way.  At  length,  after 
eighteen  hours,  the  violence  of  the 
consuming  element  somewhat  abated 
towards  evening ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  it  again  broke  out,  and  burned 
violently  till  noon.  By  this  disastrous 
event  nearly  one-third  01  the  city  was 
destroyed.  The  citizens  were  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  huts  in  the 
fields,  not  less  than  one  thousand 
families  being  deprived  of  their  habita- 
tions, the  loss,  which  was  estimated  at 
j^ioOjOOOj  was  too  £reat  for  the  towiv 
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to  bear ;  they  were,  therefore,  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  other  towns 
for  relief.  To  this  cause,  however  af- 
flicting, the  city  was  subsequently  in- 
debted for  the  regular  arrangement  of 
the  streets,  and  the  erection  of  stone 
buildings,  the  houses  being  chiefly 
formed  of  timber  previous  to  the  fire. — 
Cleland. 


SPINNING  WITHOUT  TOW. 

As  a  verbose  preacher  was  addressing 
the  congregation  on  a  communion  oc- 
casion, one  by  one  his  ministerial 
brethren  dropped  out  of  the  church 
into  the  vestry.  As  the  last  one  who 
left  put  his  head  into  the  vestry,  those 
who  preceded  him  inquired  if  the  prolix 
speaker  had  not  yet  finished  his  ad- 
dress. 

"Wcel,"  said  he,  "his  tow's  dune 
lang  syne,  but  he's  aye  spinnin'  yet." 


A  DIFFICULT  UNDERTAKING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Gorbals,  Glasgow,  Bailie  Mitchell  in  the 
chair,  it  was  resolved  and  unanimously 
agreed,  that  a  new  bridge  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  wooden  one, 
at  the  foot  of  Portland  Street,  raid  that 
the  bridge  trustees  be  requested  to  repair 
and  keep  open  the  said  wooden  bridge 
till  the  new  one  be  built  ! 


H I  aWlA  N  DAN  CESTRY. 

A  dispute  arose  between  a  Campbell 
and  a  M'Lean  upon  the  never-ending 
subject  of  their  ancestors.  M'Lean 
would  not  allow  that  the  Cnmpbells 
had  any  right  to  rank  with  the  M 'Leans 
in  antiquity,  who,  he  insisted,  were  in 
existence  as  a  clan  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Campbell  had  a  little 
more  biblical  knowledge  than  his  an- 


tagonist, and  asked  him  if  the  clan 
M'Lean  was  before  the  flood  ? 

"  Flood  ?  what  flood?"  said  M'Lean. 

"  The  flood  that,  you  know,  drowned 
all  the  world  but  Noah  and  his  family 
and  his  flocks,"  said  Campbell. 

"Pooh  !  you  and  your  Hood,"  said 
M'Lean,  "  my  clan  was  afore  ta  flood." 

"  I  have  not  read  in  my  Bible,"  said 
Campbell,  "of  the  name  of  M'Lean 
going  into  Noah  s  ark." 

"Noah's  ark!"  retorted  M'Lean, 
in  contempt;  "who  ever  heard  of  a 
M'Lean  tat  had  not  a  boat  of  his  own!" 


A  PROUD  DOMINIE. 

While  a  youth,  Dr  Chalmers  was  for 
a  time  under  ihe  scholastic  charge  of 
Mr  Daniel  Ramsay.  There  was  a  dash 
of  eccentricity  in  this  same  dominie. 
When  the  whole  powers  of  the  kingdom 
lay  for  a  short  time  in  ihc  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  wrote  to  his 
Grace  in  the  true  schoolmaster  spirit, 
but  with  almost  as  much  wisdom  as 
wit — that  he  could  tell  him  how  to  do 
the  most  difficult  thing  he  had  in  hand, 
namely,  to  cure  the  ills  of  Ireland  ;  he 
should  just  take,  he  told  him,  "the 
taws  in  the  tae  hand,  and  the  Testa- 
ment in  the  tithcr."  Engrossed  as  he 
was,  the  Duke  sent  an  acknowledgment, 
signed  by  himself,  and  for  some  time  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
Daniel  Ramsay  was  proudest  of — having 
taught  Dr  Chalmers,  and  so  laid,  as 
he  was  always  accustomed  to  boast,  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  or  of  having  in- 
structed the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  to 
the  best  way  of  governing  Ireland,  and 
having  got  an  answer  from  his  Grace 
himself. 

BREAKING  BREAD. 

When  a  bride  is  conducted  home  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  before  she  is 
allowed  to  enter  it(  or  at  the  very 
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threshold,  a  cake  is  broken  on  her  head, 
the  fragments  of  which  all  the  young 
people  are  eager  to  gather,  it  being  used 
as  dreaming  bread.  This  being  laid 
under  the  pillow  of  each  person  who 
gets  a  share  of  it,  it  is  pretended  that  it 
has  the  virtue  of  producing  pleasant 
dreams  in  regard  to  one's  sweetheart. 

11  The  bride  now  stopped  short  on  the 
threshold,  while  the  old  man  broke  a 
triangular  cake  of  short-bread  over  her 
head,  the  pieces  of  which  he  threw 
out  among  the  young  people.  These 
scrambled  for  them  with  great  violence 
and  earnestness.  *  Now,'  continued 
she,  *  ye  maun  lay  this  aneath  your 
head,  sir,  when  ye  gang  to  your  bed, 
and  ye1 11  dream  about  the  woman  ye 
are  to  get  for  your  wife.'  " — Edin,  A  fag. 
1817. 


EPIGRAM  OiN  WOMAN. 

Take  man  from  woman,  all  that  she  can 
show 

Of  her  own  proper,  is  nought  else  but 
wo. 

Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart, 
of  Cromartie,  dir.  1640. 
The  time  and  place  of  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart's  death  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained. There  is  a  curious  tradition 
that  he  died  of  an  inordinate  fit  ol 
laughter,  on  hearing  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II. 


THE  COOLIN. 

The  Coolin  is  a  sport,  transmitted 
fr<>m  very  remote  antiquity,  which  is 
still  retained  in  the  Hebrides  and  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year. 

"On  the  last  night  of  the  year,  the 
men-servants  are  turned  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  females  secure  the  doors. 
One  of  the  men  is  decorated  with  a 
dried  cow's  hide,  and  is  provided  with 


cakes  of  barley,  or  oat  bread,  and  with 
cheese.  Ke  is  called  The  Coolin,  and 
is  belaboured  with  staves,  and  chased 
round  the  house  by  his  roaring  com- 
panions. To  represent  noise  and  tumult 
seems  the  principal  object  in  this  stage 
of  the  ceremony.  The  door  is  next  at- 
tacked, and  stout  resistance  made  from 
within  j  nor  is  admission  granted  till 
the  assailant  has  shown  Ihat'his  savage 
nature  is  subdued  by  the  influence  of 
humanizing  music.  When  he  has  re* 
peaked  a  few  verses  the  door  flies  open. 
Others  rush  in,  but  are  repelled,  till  all 
have  proved,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
musical  and  poetical  talents,  their  fit- 
ness for  civilized  life.  When  the  whole 
company  are  admitted  a  new  ceremony 
begins.  A  piece  of  dried  sheep-skin, 
with  the  wool  still  on  it,  is  singed  in  the 
fire,  smelt  to,  and  waved  three  times 
round  the  head.  It  is  again  and 
again  singed  and  waved,  till  every  in- 
dividual has  three  times  held  it  to  the 
fire,  three  times  smelt  to  it,  and  nine 
times  waved  it  round  his  head.  The 
bread  and  cheese  of  the  Coolin. are  next 
divided  and  eaten  ;  and  thus  are  the 
calamities  of  the  expected  year  pro- 
vided against." — Mrs  Johnstone. 


WHISKY  INT  HEAVEN. 

A  clergyman  was  administering  con- 
solation to  a  dying  Highlander,  when 
he  was  shocked  by  the  patient  asking 
him  if  there  *'  was  any  whisky  in 
heaven  ? "  Half  apologetically  he 
added,  "  Ye  ken,  sir,  it's  no  that  I  care 
for  it,  but  it  looks  weel  on  the  table." 


THE  CROOPIN*  CORBIE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of 
David  Ferguson,  one  of  the  early  re- 
formers, minister  at  Dunfermline  : — 

"  Having  met  at  St  Andrews,  along 
with  other  ministers  of  the  Church,  to 
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protest  against  the  inauguration  of 
Patrick  Adanison  as  archbishop  of  that 
see,  one  came  in  and  told  that  there 
was  a  crow  1  creeping '  on  the  church. 
'  That's  a  bad  omen/  said  he,  shaking 
his  head,  1  for  inauguration  is  from 
avium  garritu  ;  the  raven  is  omnimodo 
a  black  bird,  and  it  cries  corrupt corrupt, 
corrupt,1" 


AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Lord  Karnes,  returning  from  the  north 
circuit  to  Perth,  happened  one  night  to 
sleep  at  Dunkeld.  The  next  morning, 
walking  towards  the  ferry,  but  appre- 
hending he  had  missed  his  way,  he  asked 
a  man  whom  he  met  to  conduct  him. 
The  other  answered  with  much  cordi- 
ality— ■ 

"  That  I  will  do,  with  all  my  heart, 
my  lord.  Does  not  your  lordship  re- 
member me  ?    My  name's  John  ; 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  before 
your  lordship  for  stealing  sheep." 

"Oh,  John,  I  remember  you  well  ; 
and  how  is  your  wife  ?  She  had  the 
honour  to  be  before  me,  too,  for  receiv- 
ing them,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen." 

"At  your  lordship's  service.  We 
were  very  lucky,  we  got  off  for  want  of 
evidence  ;  and  I  am  still  going  on  in 
the  butcher  trade." 

"Then,"  replied  his  lordship,  "we 
may  have  the  honour  of  meeting  again" 


A  "SELL." 

In  Galloway  large  craigs  are  met  with 
having  ancient  writings  on  them.  One 
on  the  farm  of  Knockleby  has,  cut  deep 
on  the  upper  side,  "  Lift  me  up  and  I'll 
tell  you  more."  A  number  of  people 
gathered  to  this  craig,  and  succeeded  in 
lifting  it  up,  in  hopes  of  being  well  re- 
paid ;  but,  instead  of  finding  any  gold, 
they  found  written  on  it,  "Lay  me 
down  as  I  was  before." 


"GO  TO  ERUCHIE." 

Fruchie,  a  little  village  about  a  mile 
from  Falkland  Palace,  was  assigned  as 
a  place  of  temporary  banishment  and 
penance  for  courtiers  who  had  incurred 
the  royal  displeasure ;  and  hence,  it  is 
said,  the  common  ejaculation  when  any 
one  wishes  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
person,  "  Go  to  Fruchie,"  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  more  civil  mandate  than 
many  maledictions  enunciated  in  more 
modern  days.  —  Charles  filackic. 


A  SETTLER  SETTLED. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  a  farmer  to  a 
neighbour  laird  who  was  just  dying; 
"I  have  come  to  settle  about  that  bit 
of  land." 

"  Settle'!  !  "  cried  the  old  wrangler  ; 
"how  will  you  settle't?  Your  father 
couldna  settle't,  and  your  grandfathei 
couldna  settle't,  and  the  '  fifteen '  couldna 
settle't,  and  how  will  you  settle't  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  rival  claimant,  "  I'll 
let  you  have  it  altogether." 

"But  I'll  no  tak  it,"  cried  the  stout 
old  litigant,  and  turned  his  face  reso- 
lutely to  the  wall. 


PACING  ROUND  THE  CROOK. 

In  Logierait,  when  a  child  was  bap- 
tized privately,  it  was,  not  long  since, 
customary  to  put  the  child  upon  a  clean 
basket,  having  a  cloth  previously  spread 
over  it,  with  bread  and  cheese  put  into 
the  cloth,  and  thus  to  move  the  basket 
three  times  successively  round  the  iron 
crook,  which  hangs  over  the  fire,  from 
the  roof  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  pots  when  water  is 
boiled,  or  victuals  are  prepared.  This 
might  be  anciently  intended  to  counter- 
act the  malignant  arts  which  witches 
and  evil  spirits  were  imagined  to  prac- 
tise against  new-born  infants. — Stat.Acc 
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PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

When  Dr  Chalmers  was  settled  at 
Kilmany,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry.  Among  other  ex- 
periments, the  powers  of  bleaching 
liquids  were  exhibited.  At  the  close 
the  following  colloquy  between  two  old 
wives  was  overheard  : — 

H  Our  minister,"  said  the  one,  "  is 
nnetbing  short  o'  a  warlock  ;  he  was 
telling  the  folk  hoo  to  clean  claes,  but 
without  soap." 

"Ay,  woman,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
wish  he  wad  tell  me  hoo  to  mak  par- 
ritch  without  meal." 


AFRAID  OF  THE  LADIES, 

The  natives  of  Barvas,  in  the  Western 
Islands,  retain  an  ancient  custom  of 
sending  a  man  very  early  to  cross 
Barvas  River,  every  first  day  of  May,  to 
prevent  any  females  crossing  it  first ; 
for  that,  they  say,  would  hinder  the 
salmon  from  coming  into  the  river  all 
the  year* round. — Martin, 


THE  "PEST"  OF  ANCIENT  TLMES. 

From  "Ane  Breve  Descriptioun  of 
the  Pest.  Set  forth  be  Maister  Gilbert 
Skeyne,  Doctoure  in  Medicine.  Ini- 
prcntit  at  Edinburgh  be  Robert  Lepre- 
vik.  Anno  Do.  1568."  Published  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  informing  the 
people  how  to  avoid  or  cure  the  plague 
then  recently  introduced  into  the  realm. 

"The  pest  is  the  corruptioun  or  in- 
fectioun  of  the  air,  or  ane  venemous 
qualitie  and  maist  hurtful  vapour  thair- 
of,  quhilk  lies  strenthe  and  wickitnes 
above  al  natural  putrefactioun,  beand 
coutractit,  first  maist  quietlie  infectis 
the  spiritall  partis  of  manne's  bodie, 
thaireftcr  the  humoris,  puttaiid  sairest 
at  the  natural  hmniditie  of  the  hart, 
quhilk  is  tholand  corruptioun  ane  fevir 


maist  wikit  queitlie  and  thieflie  strikis 
the  patient." 

After  describing  the  plague  as  being 
generally  the  result  of  God's  indignation 
at  the  sins  of  men,  he  proceeds  to  state 
as  "  inferiour  causis"— "  Standand  wat- 
tcr,  sic  as  stank,  pule,  or  loche,  most 
corrupte  and  filthe :  Erd,  dung,  stink- 
and  closettis,  deid  carriounis  unburiet, 
in  speciale  of  man  kynd,  quhilkis,  be 
similitude  of  nature,  is  maist  nocent  to 
man,  as  everie  brutall  is  maist  infectand 
to  thair  awin  kynd.  Farther,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  continual  schouris  of  we  it  with 
grete  southin  wynde,  or  the  samyn  blaw- 
and  from  pestiferous  places.  The  cause 
of  pest  in  ane  privet  citie  is  stikand 
corruptioun  and  filths,  quhilkis  occupeis 
the  comune  streetis  and  gaittis,  gret  reik 
of  colis  without  winde  to  dispatche  the 
sam,  corruptioun  of  herbis,  sic  as  caill 
and  growand  treis,"  &c.  &c. 


A  GOOD  REASON. 

The  minister  of  Biggar,  in  Lanark- 
shire, whose  abilities,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  held  in  the  utmost  scorn, 
on  account  of  his  readingy  was  one  day 
concluding  his  discourse  as  an  old 
woman  of  the  true  leaven  was  leaving 
the  church.  He  closed  the  leaves  of 
his  sermon,  and  those  of  the  Bible  at 
the  same  time,  saying,  with  emphasis, 
intended  as  a  sort  of  clencher  to  his 
argument,  "I  add  no  more." 

"Because  you  canna  !  "  cried  the  old 
woman. 


A  GOOD  PLAN. 

The  working  men  of  Edinburgh  were 
in  a  very  destitute  state  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  I  Si  6,  and  the  excellent  plan 
was  adopted  of  marshalling  them  into 
bands,  and  employing  them  to  make 
roads  round  the  Calton  Hill,  which 
paths  embrace  views  almost  unrivalled 
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in  the  world  ;  also  a  new  line  of  road 
through  Holvrood  Park,  and  in  level- 
ling Bruntsneld  Links,  part  of  the 
common  ground  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  game  of  golf  is  followed  as  a  healthy 
recreat  ion.  — A  nderson. 


THK  SCOT  ABROAD. 

Marshal  Keith  had  command  of  the 
Austrian  army  which  long  combated 
the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Danube  under 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  combat,  the  two  generals  came 
to  a  conference  together.  The  Grand 
Vizier  came  mounted  on  a  camel,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  eastern  magnificence. 
The  Scotch  Marshal  Keith,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turiff  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
approached  on  horseback.  After  the 
conference,  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier 
said  to  Marshal  Keith  that  he  would 
like  to  speak  a  few  words  in  private  to 
him  in  his  tent,  and  he  begged  that  no 
one  should  accompany  him.  Marshal 
Keith  accordingly  went  in,  and  the 
moment  they  entered,  the  Grand 
Vizier  threw  off  his  turban,  tore  off  his 
beard,  and,  running  to  Marshal  Keith, 
said,  "  Ou,  Johnnie,  foo's  a'  wT  ye, 
man?"  And  he  then  discovered  that 
the  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  was  a 
school-fellow  of  his  own,  who  had  dis- 
appeared thirty  years  before  from  a 
parish  school  near  Methlic. — Alison. 


A  CAUTIOUS  MAN. 

On  one  occasion  a  snia'  laird  was 
waited  on  by  a  neighbour  to  request  his 
name  as  nn  accommodation  to  a  "bit 
bill,"  which  led  to  the  following  charac- 
teristic colloquy : — 

"  Na,  na,  I  canna  dae  that." 

"  What  for  no,  laird  ?  Vc  hae  dune 
the  same  thing  for  others." 


"Ay,  ay,  Tammas,  but  there's  wheels 
within  wheels  ye  ken  naething  aboot  j  I 
canna  dae't." 

"It's  a  sma'  affair  to  refuse  inc.  laird." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  Tammas,  if  I  was  to 
pit  my  name  til l't,  ye  wad  get  the  siller 
frae  the  bank,  and  when  the  lime  cam' 
round  ye  wadna  be  ready,  and  I  wad 
hae  to  pay't ;  sae  then  you  and  me  wad 
quarrel ;  saewe  may  just  as  weel  quarrel 
the  noo,  as  lang  as  the  siller's  in  my 
pouch." 


A  "  WIGGING." 

The  Rev.  Dr  MacLeod  (father  of  the 
late  Dr  Norman  MacLeod)  was  pro- 
ceeding to  open  a  new  place  of  worship. 
As  he  passed  slowly  and  gravely  through 
the  crowd  gathered  about  the  doors,  an 
elderly  man,  with  the  peculiar  kind  of 
wig  known  in  that  district  —  bright, 
smooth,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  —  ac- 
costed him — 

"Doctor,  if  you  please,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Well,  Duncan,"  said  the  venerable 
doctor,  "  can  ye  not  wait  till  after  wor- 
ship?" 

* 1  No,  doctor,  I  must  speak  to  you 
now,  for  it  is  a  matter  upon  my  con- 
science." 

"Oh,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience, 
tell  me  what  it  is ;  but  be  brief,  Duncan, 
for  time  presses." 

"  The  matter  is  this,  doctor.  Ye  see 
the  clock  yonder  on  the  face  of  the  new 
church.  Well,  there  is  no  clock  really 
there — nothing  but  the  face  of  the  clock. 
There  is  no  truth  in  it,  but  only  once  in 
the  twelve  hours.  Now  it  is,  in  my 
mind,  very  wrong,  and  quite  against  my 
conscience,  that  there  should  be  a  lie  on 
the  face  of  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

"  Duncan,  I  will  consider  the  point 
But  1  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  You  are  not  young  now;  I  re- 
member you  for  many  years;  and  what 
a  fine  head  of  hair  you  have  still  I " 
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"  Eh,  doctor,  you  are  joking  now;  it 
is  long  since  I  have  had  my  hair." 

"Oh,  Duncan,  Duncan,  are  you  going 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  a  He 
upon  your  head  ?" 

This  settled  the  question,  and  the 
doctor  heard  no  more  of  the  He  on  the 
face  of  the  clock. 


A  WORD  OK  ADVICE. 

A  church  in  the  north  country  which 
required  a  pastor  had  a  beadle  who  took 
nn  active  interest  in  all  proceedings 
taken  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  One  of 
the  candidates,  after  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice was  over,  put  off  his  cloak  in  the 
vestry  and  stepped  into  the  church,  in 
which  our  worthy  was  just  putting 
things  to  rights. 

"  I  was  just  taking  a  look  at  the 
church/'  said  the  minister. 

"Ay,  tak  a  guid  look  at  it,"  said  the 
beadle,  "for  it's  no  likely  ye'll  ever 
see't  again." 


WILLIE  COSSAR  TINS. 

The  large  pins  which  the  common 
people  used  to  denominate  Willie  Cos- 
sars,  were  previously  called  bodie  preens, 
on  account  of  their  price,  only  four  of 
them  being  given  by  the  chapman  for  a 
halfpenny.  The  change  of  their  name 
is  said  in  the  south  country  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. There  was  once  a  wander- 
ing madman,  named  Willie  Cossar,  who 
bore  a  terrible  character  every  where 
for  his  rabid  disposition.  This  person- 
age one  day  walking  along  an  unfre- 
quented road  met  a  poor  woman,  who 
did  not  know  his  person.  He  asked 
her  if  she  were  not  afraid  to  walk  abroad 
by  herself,  considering  the  numerous 
dangers  which  beset  solitary,  and  especi- 
ally female  travellers.  She  answered, 
that  she  never  dreaded  anything  in  her 


journeys,  except  the  chance  of  encoun- 
tering a  wild  man  of  the  name  of  Willie 
Cossar.  Willie  was  so  enraged  at  this, 
that,  out  of  revenge,  he  picked  out  her 
eyes  with  a  large  bodle  pin.  That 
species  of  pins  thenceforward  received 
his  name. 


"A  FEAST  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. " 

A  story  is  told  of  Dr  Ferguson,  the 
historian,  and  Dr  Black,  the  discoverer 
of  latent  caloric  (which  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  by  Wati),  who 
once  met  to  regale  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  The  feast  was  to  be  of  snails, 
and  a  classical  soup  was  prepared  there- 
from for  the  epicurean  delight  of  the 
learned  pair.  They  sat  down  to  table, 
and  began  to  sup.  A  mouthful  or  two 
satisfied  both  that  the  experiment  was  a 
failure,  but  each  was  ashamed  to  yield 
first.  At  last  Black,  stealing  a  look  at 
his  friend,  ventured  to  say,  *'  Dinna  ye 
think  they're  a  little  green  ?" 

"  Confoundedly  green  !"  emphatically 
responded  Ferguson ;  '  *  tak  'em  awa' ; 
tak  'em  awa' !  " 


GEORGE  IV.  AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Charles  Young  in  his  Diary  describes 
the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Edinburgh. 
He  quotes  Lockhart's  account  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  visiting  the  king  on  board 
his  yacht  to  beg  him  to  defer  his  land- 
ing because  of  the  rain  which  poured 
in  torrents ;  and  adds  the  following 
speech  as  having  been  made  by  Sir 
Walter  to  the  king  1 — 

"  Impatient,  sire,  as  your  loyal  sub- 
jects are  to  see  you  plant  your  foot  upon 
their  soil,  they  hope  you  will  consent 
to  postpone  your  public  entry  until  to- 
morrow. In  seeing  the  state  of  the 
weather,  I  am  myself  forcibly  reminded 
of  a  circumstance  which  once  occurred 
to  me.    I  was  about  to  make  a  tour 
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through  the  Western  Highlands  with 
part  of  my  family.  I  wrote  to  the  inn- 
keeper of  a  eertain  hostelry,  where  I 
meant  to  halt  a  day  or  two,  to  have 
rooms  prepared  for  me.  On  the  day 
appointed  it  rained,  as  it  does  to-day, 
ceaselessly.  As  we  drew  near  our 
quarters,  we  were  met  on  the  hill  over 
his  house  by  our  ISoniface,  with  bared 
head,  and  backing  every  yard  as  I  ad- 
vanced, who  thus  addressed  me  : — 

"  %  Guid  guide  us,  Sir  Walter  !  This 
is  just  awfu'  !  Siccan  a  downpour  ! 
'Was  ever  the  like?  I  really  beg  your 
pardon  !  I'm  sure  it's  no  fault  o'  mine. 
I  canna  think  how  it  should  happen  to 
rain  this  way,  just  as  you,  o'  a'  men  in 
the  warld,  should  come  to  see  us  !  It 
looks  amaist  personal !  I  can  only  say, 
for  my  part,  I'm  just  ashamed  o'  the 
weather! ' 

"And  so,  sire,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  improve  upon  the  language 
of  the  honest  innkeeper!  I  canna 
think  how  it  should  rain  this  way,  just 
as  your  Majesty,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  should  have  condescended  to 
come  and  see  us.  I  can  only  say,  in 
the  name  of  my  countrymen,  I'm  just 
ashamed  o'  the  weather ! " 


AN  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Mr  Shirra,  formerly  a  dissenting 
minister  in  Kirkcaldy,  was  a  very  worthy 
man,  but  exceedingly  eccentric,  and 
took  the  liberty  of  saying  and  doing 
many  odd  things.  The  story  is  well 
known  of  his  having  gone  down  to  the 
sands  on  the  sea-shore,  to  pray  that  a 
wind  might  spring  up  to  drive  tlte  in- 
vading squadron  of  Paul  Jones  back 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  ocean, 
and  which  wind  actually  did  arise,  and 
effected  the  desired  purpose. 

Like  other  old-fashioned  clergymen  of 
his  day,  he  occasionally  rebuked  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  by  name  from 
the  pulpit,  and  put  them  to  the  blush. 


On  one  occasion,  when  a  person  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  ostentatious  in  standing 
up  in  his  pew,  in  order  to  show  off  a 
new  article  of  dress,  Mr  Sheriff  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  and  said, 
"On  ay,  Johnnie,  we  a'  see  that  you 
hae  got  a  braw  new  pair  o'  brceks; 
just  sit  doun,  and  we'll  look  at  them 
when  the  kirk  scaills,"  What  Johnnie's 
feelings  were  may  easily  be  imagined. 

As  ICirkcaldy  is  a  considerable  seat  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  many  of  Mr 
Sheriff's  hearers  were  weavers.  Ouq 
of  these  having  a  child  to  be  baptized  in 
the  church,  took  a  slip  of  paper  on 
whioli  he  had  before  written  the  set  of  a 
check  web  he  was  going  to  begin,  and 
put  the  name  of  the  child  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  to  hand  up  to  the  minister. 
Unluckily  Mr  Sheriff  turned  up  the 
wrong  side  of  the  paper,  and  looking  a 
little  at  it,  he  said  aloud,  "Ay,  ay,  six 
threads  of  blue  and  four  of  white ;  that's 
the  drollest  name  that  ever  I  heard. 
We'll  pray  a  little  till  John  recollects 
himself."  John  immediately  whispered 
the  minister  to  give  him  back  the  paper, 
when  he  showed  him  the  other  side  with 
the  name  upon  it,  and  all  was  set  to 
rights. 


AN  EAST  LOTHIAN  GRACE. 

In  Satai?  s  Invisible  World  Discovered, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  confounding 
atheists,  the  following  is  given  as  an 
East  Lothian  grace,  in  the  time  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition : — 

Lord  be  bless'd  for  all  his  gifts, 
Defy  the  devil  and  all  his  shifts. 
God  send  me  mair  siller.  Amen. 


PROPER  PRIDE. 

Some  years  r.go  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
who  went  to  London  for  the  first  time, 
took  the  uppermost  storey  of  a  lodging- 
house,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to 
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get  what  lie  thought  the  genleelest  place 
of  the  whole  at  the  lowest  price.  His 
friends  who  came  to  see  him,  in  vain 
acquainted  him  with  the  mistake  lie  had 
been  guilty  of. 

"  He  ken't  very  weel,"  he  said,  "  what 
gentility  was;  and  after  having  lived  all 
his  life  in  a  sixth  storey,  he  had  not 
come  to  London  to  live  upon  the 
ground." 


EPITAPH  ON  GEORGE  JIERIOT. 

Passenger,  who  art  wise,  hence  know 
whence  you  are,  what  you  are,  and 
what  you  are  to  be.  i6io. 

Life,  gate  of  death  ;  death,  gate  of  life, 
to  me  ; 

Sole  death  of  death  gives  life  eternallie. 
Therefore,  whoever  breath  draws  from 
the  air, 

While   live  thou   inay'st,   thyself  for 
death  prepare. 

In  Greyfriarf  Churchyard,  Edinburgh. 


RHYME  ON  A  BAD  INN. 

Baron  ol  Buck li vie, 
May  the  foul  fiend  drive  ye, 
And  a*  to  pieces  rive  ye, 
For  building  sic  a  town  ; 
Where  there's  neither  horse  meat  nor 
man's  meat, 
Nor  a  chair  to  sit  down. 


A  MORTIFICATION. 

11  \\Tc  have  lately  got  a  mortification 
here,"  said  a  northern  burgess  to  a 
gentleman  from  England. 

<(I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  re- 
plied his  friend. 

The  Scotsman  stared,  and  added, 
"  Ve;v,  a  very  considerable  mortifica- 
tion j  an  old  miser  died  the  other  day, 


and  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
build  an  hospital." 

f  And  call  you  that  a  mortification?" 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,"  answered  he  ;  R  and  we  think 
it  a  very  great  one."— Sir  J\  Can: 


LORDS  OK  SESSION. 

Dr  Fitcairne,  in  The  Assembly^  a 
humorous  but  licentious  play  written  in 
1692,  gives  an  amusingly  sarcastic  de- 
scription of  the  new  batch  of  Lords  of 
Session  who  had  been  appointed  by 
King  William.  One  of  them  has  a 
wooden  leg,  and  his  miud  is  said  to  be 
as  crooked  as  his  body.  Of  another 
he  says,  u  lie  neither  speaks  nor  thinks ; 
and  were  it  not  for  his  long  wig,  hat, 
and  black  coat,  he  might  pass  for  a 
horse  in  the  Grassmarket." 


dear  sport. 

A  gentleman  who  had  leased  a  large 
tract  of  ground  for  the  grouse-shooting 
season  at  a  high  rent,  went  out  on  the 
eventful  1 2th  of  August,  but  bagged 
only  two  brace.  After  counting  the 
price,  he  grumblingly  remarked  to  the 
tenant  of  the  moor,  that  the  birds  had 
cost  hi  in  at  the  least  two  guineas  the 
brace.  The  tenant  very  innocently  re- 
plied, (<  Awecl,  sir,  ye  may  be  thankfu' 
ye  hae  gotten  sac  few  o'  them ;  for 
they're  far  ower  dear." 


PROVOST  TOD'S  MONUMENT. 
D.  O.  M. 

Archibald  Tod,  by  nativity  a  citizen 
of  Edinburgh,  ordered  what  of  him  was 
mortal  to  be  depositat  here.  He  was  a 
man  far  from  all  guile ;  and  he  was 
godly,  without  pride.  Four  times  lie 
was  married  ;  but  only  by  his  first  wife 
Helen,  daughter  to  John  Jackson,  a 
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famous  citizen,  he  left  one  daughter 
alive,  Katharine,  spouse  to  D;ivid  W\[- 
kie,  an  honourable  burgess,  and  dean 
of  gild  this  present  year,  1656.  But 
Provost  Tod  himself,  whether  in  the 
prosperity  of  peace  or  adversity  of  war, 
was  still  the  same,  for  his  country  and 
this  city  ;  and,  in  all  exigencies,  equally 
deserved  the  magistracy ;  having  been 
thrice  bailie,  twice  dean  of  gild,  and 
counsellor  for  6  lustres,  or  30  years. 
He  died  much  lamented,  the  9  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  1656,  and  of  his  age 
the  71  year. 

Here  worthy  Provost  Tod  doth  ly, 

Who  dy'd,  and  yet  who  did  not  die. 

His  golden  name,  in  fame's  fair  roll, 

Claims  the  liferent  tack  of  a  soul. 

Edinburgh,  in  this  man  alone, 

Lost  both  a  father  and  a  son. 

For  twice  three  lustres  that  he  sat, 

In  council,  for  her  publiek  state ; 

For  two  years  care  of  late,  which  more 

Avail'd,  than  fifty  twice  before; 

For  the  great  pains  he  then  did  take, 

T*  avert  the  cry,  kill,  burn,  and  sack  : 

Sure  he  deserves  a  tomb  of  jcat, 

Or  one  of  purest  porpliyrite. 

And  ev'ry  house  should  bring  a  stone. 

To  build  him  a  inausoleon. 

lint  outward  pomp  he  still  did  flye, 

And  thus,  in  single  dust,  would  lye. 

ft  1  Gnyj rturs'  Churchyard,  Edinburgh* 


burns'  sensibility. 

"I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7," 
writes  Walter  Scott  to  Lockhart,  '*  when 
Burns  came  first  to  Edinburgh,  but  had 
sense  enough  to  be  much  interested  in  his 
poetry,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to 
know  him  \  but  I  had  very  littleacquaint- 
ance  with  the  literary  people,  and  still 
less  with  the  gentry  of  the  west  country 
— the  two  sets  that  he  most  frequented. 
Mr  Thomas  Grierson  was  at  that  time 
%  clerk  of  my  father's.    He  knew  Burns, 


and  promised  to  ask  him  to  his  lodgings 
to  dinner,  but  had  no  opportunity  to 
keep  his  word  ;  otherwise,  1  might  have 
seen  more  of  this  distinguished  man. 
As  it  was,  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the 
late  venerable  Professor  Ferguson's, 
where  there  were  several  gentlemen  of 
literary  reputation ;  among  whom  I 
remember  the  celebrated  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youngsters  sate 
silent— looked  and  listened.  The  only 
thing  I  remember  was  remarkable  in 
Burns'  manner  was  the  e fleet  produced 
upon  him  by  a  print  of  Banbury's,  repre- 
senting a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow 
■ — his  dug  sitting  in  misery  on  the  one 
side — on  the  other,  his  widow  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  These  lines  were 
written  beneath  : — 

"Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minderi'ii  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he 
drew, 

Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years — 
The  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears." 

Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  this 
print,  or  rather  the  ideas  which  it  sug- 
gested to  his  mind.  He  actually  shed 
tears.  He  asked  whose  the  lines  were, 
and  it  chanced  that  but  myself  nobody 
remembered  that  they  occur  in  a  hall- 
forgotten  poem  of  Langhorne's,  called 
by  the  unpromising  title  of  *  The 
Justice  of  the  Peace.1  I  whispered  my 
information  to  a  friend  present,  who 
mentioned  it  to  Burns,  who  rewarded 
me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  which, 
though  of  mere  civility,  I  then  received, 
and  still  recollect,  with  very  great 
pleasure." 


CURIOUS  RULE  OF  OLD  SCOTTISH 
HOSPITALITY. 

A  rude  law  of  ancient  Scottish  hos- 
pitality bound  the  guest  to  take  part 
with  his  host,  in  any  quarrel  or  danger, 
so  long  a^  the  food  eaten  under  his  roof 
remained  in  his  stomach. 
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ANKER-STOCKS. 

The  Anker-stock  was  a  round  loaf 
made  of  rye-flour,  and  seasoned  with 
spice  and  currants,  and  used  as  "  New- 
year  bread."  One  of  the  first  demon- 
strations of  the  approach  of  Christmas 
in  Edinburgh  was  the  annual  appear- 
ance of  large  tables  of  Anker-stocks  at 
the  head  of  the  Old  Fish  market  Close. 
These  Anker-stocks,  the  only  species  of 
rye  that  I  have  ever  observed  offered  for 
uiie  in  the  city,  were  exhibited  in  every 
variety  of  size  and  price,  from  a  half- 
penny to  a  half-crown.'" — Blackwood, 
1821. 


A  SENSIBLE  SERVANT. 

A  very  old  domestic  servant  of  the 
familiar  Scottish  character  common  long 
ago,  having  offended  his  master  ex- 
tremely, was  commanded  to  leave  his 
service  instantly. 

"In  troth,  and  that  will  I  not,"  an- 
swered the  domestic;  "  if  your  honour 
disna  ken  when  ye  hae  a  gude  servant, 
1  ken  when  I  hae  a  gude  master,  and 
go  away  I  will  not." 

On  another  occasion  of  the  same 
nature,  the  master  said,  "John,  you 
and  I  shall  never  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  again:"  to  which  John  replied, 
with  much  naivety  u  "Whore  the  deil 
can  your  honour  be  ganging? " — Old 
Mortality. 


DRINKING  IN  THE  WEST  HIGHLANDS. 

The  manner  of  drinking  used  by  the 
thief  men  of  the  isles  is  called  in  their 
language  Streak,  i.e.,  "  A  Round."  The 
company  sat  in  a  circle,  the  cup-bearer 
filled  the  drink  round  to  them,  and  all 
was  drunk,  out,  whatever  the  liquor  was, 
whether  strong  or  weak.  They  con- 
tinued drinking  sometimes  twenty-four, 
sometimes  forty-eight  hours.     It  was 


reckoned  a  piece  of  manhood  to  drink 
until  they  became  drunk,  and  there 
were  two  men  with  a  barrow  attending 
punctually  on  such  occasions.  They 
stood  at  the  door  until  some  became 
drunk,  and  they  carried  them  upon  the 
barrow  to  bed,  and  returned  to  their 
post  as  long  as  any  continued  fresh,  and 
so  carried  off  the  whole  company  one 
by  one  as  they  became  drur.k.  Several 
of  my  acquaintance  have  been  witnesses 
to  this  custom  of  drinking;  but  it  is  now 
abolished. — Martin. 


THE  NEW  CUT. 

Shrewd  Saunders  Grant  was  village 

tailor  and  parish  beadle  at  M  ,  and, 

being  a  bit  of  a  character  in  his  way,  the 
minister  and  him  frequently  indulged 
in  a  "  twa-handed  crack  "  together. 

11  How  is  it,  Saunders,"  said  the 
latter  one  day,  "  that  these  two  young 
neighbours  of  mine  have  their  churches 
quite  full,  while,  though  I  preach  the 
same  sermons  that  I  did  twenty  years 
ago,  my  people  are  falling  off?" 

11  Week  sir,  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Saun- 
ders ;  "  it's  just  wi*  you  as  it's  wi'  mysel'. 
I  sew  just  as  weel  as  ever  I  dU  ;  yet 

that  puir  elf  has  ta'cn  my  business 

maist  clean  ower  my  head.  It's  no  the 
sewing  that  lets  him  do  that,  sir  :  it's 
the  new  cut — it's  just  the  new  cut ! 1 


TAG  NAIRN. 

u  Taghairn  "  was  a  mode  of  divina- 
tion formerly  used  by  the  Highlanders. 
A  person  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin 
of  a  newly-slain  bullock,  and  deposited 
beside  a  waterfall,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
a  precipice,  or  some  other  strange  wild, 
or  unusual  situation,  where  the  scenery 
around  him  suggested  nothing  but  ob- 
jects of  horror.  In  this  situation  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  pro- 
posed, and   whatever  was  impressed 
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upon  him  by  his  exalted  imagination 
yasred  for  the  inspiration  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  who  haunt  the^e  desolate 
recesses. 

"  Last  evening-tide 
Jjrian  an  augury  hath  tried, 
Of  that  dread  hind  which  must  i.ot  be, 
Unless  in  dread  extremity, 
'lhe  Taghai?n  called  ;  by  which,  afar, 
Our  sires  forsaw  the  events  of  war." 

L.ady  of  the  Lake. 


A  REPROOF  TO  VANITY. 

Burns  WW  dining  with  Maxwell  of 
Terraughty,  when  one  of  the  guests 
chose  to  talk  of  the  dukes  and  earls  with 
whem  he  had  drank  or  dined,  till  the 
host  and  others  got  tired  of  him.  Burns, 
however,  silenced  him  with  an  epigram: 

"What  of  earls  with  whom  yen  have 
supt, 

And  of  dukes  that  you  dined  with 

yestreen  ? 
Lord  !  a  louse,  sir,  is  still  but  a  louse, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curls  of  a 

queen." 


A  BANQUET  OF  GENIUS. 

One  of  Baeburn  the  artist's  earliest 
associates  was  John  Clerk,  afterwards 
Loid  E^din.  The  young  artist  and  ihe 
youngadvocatewere  frequently  together; 
and  as  the  one  had  to  purchase  costly 
colours  and  the  other  expensive  books, 
it  is  said  they  were  sometimes  so  poor 
that  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  live  till 
more  money  came  in. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Baeburn 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  wilh 
Clerk  ;  and  hastening  to  his  lodgings, 
he  found  the  landlady  spreading  a  cloih 
on  the  table,  and  setting  down  two 
dishes,  one  containing  three  herrings, 
^nd  the  other  three  potatoes. 

(( And  is  this  all?"  said  John. 


"All,"  said  the  landlady. 

"All!  did  I  not  tell  ye  vuman,"  be 
exclaimed,  "that  a  gentleman  was  to 
dine  with  me,  and  that  ye  weie  to  get 
six  herrings  and  six  potatoes?" 

The  tables  of  both  were  letter  fur- 
nished before  the  lapse  of  ninny  years ; 
and  they  loved,  it  is  said,  when  the 
wine  was  flowing,  to  recall '  those  early 
days,  when  hope  was  high,  and  the 
spirit  unrebuked  by  intercourse  with 
the  world. 


CUPAR  JUSTICE. 

Cupar  justice  is  akin  to  the  Jeddart 
justice  of  Scotland  and  the  Lidford 
law  of  England,  and  signifies  tiial  after 
execution  •  "hang  a  man  first,  syne  try 
him."  The  popular  tradition  is,  that  a 
man  who  was  confined  in  Cupar  jail 
obstinately  refused  to  come -out  to  trial; 
and  that  water  was  let  into  his  cell, 
under  the  idea  of  compelling  him  to 
forsake  it,  till  he  was  actually  drowned  ; 
that  those  who  had  the  charge  of  him, 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  brought  his 
dead  body  into  Court,  and  proceeded 
regularly  with  the  trial,  till  it  was 
solemnly  determined  that  he  had  met 
with  nothing  more  than  he  deserved. 


CANINE  METAMORPHOSIS. 

At  a  certain  mansion,  notorious  for 
its  scanty  fare,  a  gentleman  was  inquir- 
ing of  the  gardener  about  a  dog  which 
he  had  given  to  the  laird  some  time 
before.  The  gardener  showed  him  a 
lank  greyhound,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man said — 

"Ko,  no ;  the  dog  I  gave  your  master 
was  a  mastiff,  not  a  greyhound;"  to 
which  the  gardener  answered — 

"  Indeed,  sir,  ony  deg  wc  uld  soon  be 
turned  into  a  greyhound  if  it  sloppit 
Jang-  here," 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  fate  of  the  cuy  was  decided 
early  in  the  afternoon  (Sept.  1 6,  If 4$% 
when  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
were  seen  about  four  o'clock  on  their 
march  from  the  Colt  bridge  to  Leith,  by 
the  long;  dykes,  as  then  called  ;  now 
George  Street,  in  the  New  Town.  Then 
the  clamour  arose,  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  think  of  defending  the  town, 
as  the  dragoons  had  fled.  The  alarm 
bell  was  rung— a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  the  magistrates  was  convened, 
first  in  the  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and  when 
the  crowd  increased,  in  the  New  Church 
aisle.  The  four  companies  of  Volun- 
teers rendezvoused  in  the  ]  ,awnmarkct, 
and,  growing  impatient,  sent  two  of  their 
lieutenants  to  the  Provost  for  orders,  for 
the  captains  had  been  sent  for  to  the 
meeting.  They  soon  returned  without 
any  orders,  and  said  all  was  clamour 
and  discordance.  While  they  were  ab- 
sent, two  Volunteers  in  the  rear  rank 
(Boyle  and  Weir),  just  behind,  quarrel- 
led, when  debating  whether  or  not  the 
city  should  be  surrendered,  and  were 
going  to  attack  one  another,  one  with 
his  musket  and  bayonet,  and  the  other 
with  his  small  sword,  having  flung  down 
his  musket.  They  were  soon  separated 
without  any  harm,  and  placed  asunder 
from  each  other.  At  this  time,  a  man 
on  horseback,  whom  nobody  knew, 
came  up  from  the  Bow,  and,  riding  at  a 
quick  pace  along  the  line  of  Volunteers, 
called  out  that  the  Highlanders  were  at 
hand,  and  that  they  were  16,000  strong. 
This  fellow  did  not  stop  to  be  examined, 
but  rode  off  at  the  gallop.  About  this 
time,  a  letter  had  come,  directed  to  the 
Provost,  summoning  the  town  to  surren- 
der, and  alarming  them  with  the  con- 
sequence in  case  any  opposition  was 
made. 

The  Provost  made  a  scrupulous  feint 
about  reading  the  letter,  but  this  point 
was  soon  carried,  and  all  idea  of  defence 
was  abandoned,    Soon  after.  Captain 


Drummond  joined  usin  the  Lawnmarket 
with  another  captain  or  two.  Pie  sent 
to  General  Guest,  after  conversing  a 
little  with  the  lieutenant,  to  acquaint 
him  that  the  Volunteers  were  coming  to 
the  Castle  to  deliver  their  arms.  The 
messenger  soon  returned,  and  we  march- 
ed up,  glad  to  deliver  them,  lest  they 
should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  which  the  delay  of  orders  seemed 
to  favour,  though  not  a  little  ashamed 
and  afflicted  at  our  inglorious  campaign. 
— Alex.  Carlyle. 


A  CURIOUS  MODE  OF  SWEEPING 
CHIMNEYS. 

Some  of  the  cottage  chimneys  in  Scot- 
land were  very  curious  in  their  internal 
as  well  as  external  structure.  As  viewed 
from  the  fire-place  below,  they  looked 
like  the  vast  cone  of  a  glass-house,  or 
like  an  amphitheatre,  peopled  with 
spectator  hams,  and  a  huge  black 
beam,  from  which  depended  by  iron 
rods,  chains,  and  hooks,  various  culi- 
nary vessels.  These  chimneys  never 
required  sweeping;  though  I  remember 
hearing  a  traditionary  account  of  one 
being  cleared  of  its  venerable  soot  by 
the  good  man,  who  had  accomplished 
his  singular  task  by  going  head  fore- 
most into  a  sack,  and  ascending  by  a 
ladder  to  the  rannle-tree,  where  he 
stood  and  rubbed  the  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney all  round  with  his  shoulders  !  This 
custom  might  be  practised  with  effect 
in  the  cure  of  lum-hag-ot — R.  Chambers. 


SIR  DAVID  LINDESAY  AND  JAMES  V. 

Alike  celebrated  for  his  courage  a? 
his  wit,  Sir  David  Lindesay  was  no 
stickler  at  ceremony  when  in  the  mood 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  king  was 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  o' 
nobility  and  prelates-,   Wndesay  an 
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proached  the  monarch  with  due  rever- 
ence and  solemnity,  and  began  to  prefer 
a  humble  petition  to  be  installed  in  an 
office  which  was  then  vacant.  "  I  have," 
said  the  knight,  "  servit  your  grace  lang, 
and  In  ik  to  be  rewardit  as  others  are  ; 
and  now  your  maister  taylor,  at  the 
plesure  of  God,  is  departit ;  wherefore 
I  would  desire  your  grace  to  bestow 
this  little  benefit  upon  me."  The  king 
replied,  that  he  was  amazed  at  such  a 
request  from  a  man  who  could  neither 
shape  nor  sew.  "Sir  King,"  rejoined 
the  poet,  "that  maks  nae  matter,  for 
you  have  given  bishopricks  and  bene- 
fices to  mony  ane  stand  in  heir  about 
you,  and  yet  they  can  nouther  teach 
nor  preach  ;  and  why  may  not  I  as 
weil  be  your  taylor  though  I  can 
nouther  shape  nor  sew?  seein  teach- 
inge  and  preach inge  are  nae  less  requi- 
site to  thir  vocation  than  shapinge  and 
sewinge  to  ane  taylor." —  Charla  Mackie, 


TBS  CRANSTOUN  CREST. 

The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns,  in  allus- 
ion to  their  name,  is  a  crane  dormant, 
holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  an  em- 
phatic Border  motto,  "Thou  shall  want 
ere  I  want*" 


A   FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE. 

Mr  Dale,  whose  portrait  figures  in 
Kay,  was  very  short  in  stature,  and  also 
very  stout.  Having  mentioned  to  a 
friend  one  day  that  "he  had  slipped 
on  the  ice,  and  fallen  all  his  length," — 

"Be  thankful,  sir,"  was  the  consola- 
tory and  apt  reply,  "  that  it  was  not  all 
your  breadth  ! 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES. 

In  giving  his  opinion  on  the  validity 
of  a  qualification  to  vote  for  a  member 


of  Parliament,  after  it  had  been  sus- 
tained both  in  the  Court  of  S  ess  ion  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Hermand 
declared  that,  nevertheless,  it  was  not 
only  bad,  but  so  bad  that  "  I  defy 
Omnipotence  to  make  it  good." 

"Then,"  said  the  quiet,  philosophic 
Playfair,  "  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed  ; 
for  his  lordship  assured  me.  in  a  con- 
versation about  Professor  Leslie's  case 
[Leslie  v,  Blackwood^  July  22,  1822], 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  con- 
ceiving God  to  make  a  world  where 
twice  three  was  not  six." — Cackintrn, 


THE  WAR-CRY  OF  HAWICK. 

"Teeribus  and  Teeriodin"  was  the 
ancient  war-cry  of  the  town  of  Hawick. 
This,  according  to  tradition,  was  that 
of  the  band  which  went  from  Hawick 
to  the  battle  of  Flodden  ;  and  it  is  still 
shouted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh 
when  they  annually  ride  the  marches.— 
Jamieson. 


THE  CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  "  Curse  of  Scotland"  is  a  name 
given  to  the  nine  of  diamonds  in  a  pack 
of  cards.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  tidings  of  a  severe  defeat  of  the 
Scots  having  been  written  on  the  back 
of  this  card.  Grose,  however,  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  reason  of  this 
singular  designation. 

"The  nine  of  diamonds  ;  diamonds, 
it  is  said,  imply  royalty,  being  orna- 
ments to  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  every 
ninth  king  of  Scotland  has  been  ob- 
served, for  many  ages,  to  be  a  tyrant 
and  a  curse  to  that  country.  Others 
say  it  is  from  its  similarity  to  the  arms 
of  Argyle  ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  having 
been  very  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union,  which,  by  some  Scottish 
patriots,  has  been  considered  as  detri- 
mental to  their  country, " 
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GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

While  Commissioner  Edgar  was  re- 
siding at  Pendreich  Cottage,  Lasswade, 
he  was  frequently  annoyed,  and  his 
fences  injured,  by  nocturnal  depredators, 
who  entertained  a  strong  love  for  his 
fine  fruits.  He  however  caused  the 
following  notice  to  be  put  up,  which 
effectually  stopped  their  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings:— M  All  thieves  are  in  future 
to  enter  by  the  gate,  which  will  be  left 
open  ever)'  night  for  the  purpose." — Kay. 


THE  COCK  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  was  the 
chief  of  theclan,  wasusuallystyled,  "The 
Cock  of  the  North."  The  most  ancient 
title  was  the  "  Gudeman  of  the  Bog," 
from  the  Bog  of  Gight,  a  morass  in  the 
parish  of  Bellie,  Banffshire,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  former  stronghold 
of  this  family  was  placed,  and  which 
formsthesiteof  Gordon  ca-jtle,  considered 
the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly 
is  now  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gordon, 
In  Berwickshire,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Gordons,  the  gipsies  still  retain  the 
surname  ;  and  the  natives  of  the  parish 
of  Gordon  in  that  county,  from  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  were  usually 
styled  n  the  Gowks  of  Gordon." 


AN  INDEPENDENT  MUSICIAN. 

Lord  Glenlee,  who  resided  in  Brown 
Square,  Edinburgh,  was  greatly  an- 
noyed by  an  itinerant  minstrel,  who, 
frequenting  the  square,  endeavoured  to 
"discourse  sweet  music"  by  blowing 
upon  a  cracked  clarionet,  deficient  of 
one  key,  and  marvellously  stiff  in  the 
others.  For  an  hour  at  least  every 
Monday  were  the  visits  of  this  "  blind 
Apollo  "  repeated,  awakening  the  slum- 
bering echoes  with  "  Black -eyed  Susan, ' 


till  the  very  name  of  that  popular  air 
became  as  hateful  to  the  inhabitants  as 
that  of  Monsieur  Tonson  was  to  the  ear 
of  Monsieur  Morblieu.  The  annoyance 
was  the  more  insufferable  to  Lord  Glen- 
lee, as,  the  Court  not  sitting  on  Monday, 
that  day  was  usually  set  apart  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Inner  House  for  studying 
the  cases  they  had  to  advise  during  the 
week.  At  length,  on  one  occasion, 
he  despatched  his  servant  with  half-a- 
crown,  and  a  request  to  the  musician 
that  he  would  discontinue  his  favours 
for  the  future,  particularly  on  the  Mon- 
days. Highly  incensed,  the  latter  re- 
plied— 

"Give  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Glenlee,  and  tell  him," — pocketing  the 
half-crown — "that  I  canna  change  my 
rounds  for  a'  the  lords  in  Edinburgh." 

So  saying,  he  appeased  his  wounded 
dignity  by  blowing  more  fiercely,  furi- 
ously, and  inharmoniously  than  ever 
upon  his  cracked  instrument. 


AULD  YEAR  WAUKIN. 

To  "wauke  the  auld  year  into  the 
new,"  is  a  popular  and  expressive  phrase 
for  watching  until  twelve  o'clock  an- 
nounces the  new  year,  when  people  are 
ready  at  their  neighbours'  houses  with 
het-pints  and  buttered  cakes,  eagerly 
waiting  to  be  first-foot,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  to  regale  the  family  yet  in  bed. 
Much  care  is  taken  that  the  persons 
who  enter  be  what  are  called  sorisie folk) 
for  on  the  admission  of  the  first-foot 
depends  the  prosperity  or  trouble  of  the 
year. — Cromek. 


A  TERMAGANT  BREWSTER-WIFE. 

A  Highland  gentleman  stopped  at  a 
country  inn  in  the  north-west  Lowlands, 
and  a  large  porringer  full  of  minced 
collops  was  brought  for  his  dinner  ; 
they  were  so  musiy  that  he  begged  the 
K 
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girl  to  ask  her  mistress  if  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  had.  On  this  the 
landlady  straddled  into  the  room,  with 
her  arms  akimbo. 

"  Musty  indeed,  say  ye  !"  said  she  ; 
"  O  the  deil  swall  ye,  that  I  should  say 
sae  !  It  sets  ye  weel  to  be  sae  nice- 
gabbit,  a  fulthy  flesh er  o'  Dunblane,  as 
I  ken  weel  ye  are  I  Better  folk  nor  you 
has  lickit  their  lips  after  that  very  collops, 
a  month  sinsyne,  and  mair,  atweel  I 

With  that  she  thrust  her  fat,  dirty 
paw  into  the  middle  of  the  dish,  clutched 
as  much  of  the  minced  beef  as  she  could 
grasp,  which  she  conveyed  to  her  mouth ; 
and,  having  tasted  it,  dashed  the  re- 
mainder back  into  the  dish,  and  telling 
him,  "it  was  far  ower  gude  for  him," 
flnng  out  of  the  room,  and  left  him  to 
"dine  with  what  appetite  he  might." — 
jfamies&tt* 


MALISE  GRAHAM  AND  THE  ROE-SKIN 
PURSE. 

About  the  year  1680,  many  of  the 
great  and  noble  of  the  land,  and  even 
the  king  himself,  were  comparatively 
beggars  ;  and  the  courtiers  themselves 
were  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  king's 
court  to  avoid  being  arrested.  At  this 
period,  the  Earl  of  Monteath  retired 
from  his  paternal  domain,  and  sought 
protection  in  the  precincts  of  the  abbey 
of  Holyrood  House  from  a  vindictive 
creditor,  where  he  resided  for  a  short 
time  until  he  applied  to  one  of  his  kins- 
men and  namesakes,  Malise  Graham, 
residing  at  Glassart,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Loch  Katrine,  to  release  him  from 
durance.  Faithful  to  the  call  of  his  lord 
and  master,  Malise  quitted  his  highland 
home  on  foot  and  alone,  attired  as — 

"  A  high  land  man,  a  savage  loan, 
\VT  barkit  houghs  and  burly  croun 

and  in  this  guise  he  presented  himself 
at  the  carl's  lodgings  near  the  abbey. 
A  well-dressed  lowland  er  opened  the 


door,  and,  mistaking  his  errand,  by 
way  of  commiserating  the  poverty  of 
the  stranger,  offered  him  charity.  Malise 
was  in  the  act  of  thankfully  accepting 
the  proffered  alms,  when  the  earl,  hav- 
ing caught  a  glance  of  his  faithful  vassal, 
chid  liis  well-meaning  official  for  doing 
what  might  tend  to  give  offence  to  his 
friend.  The  high  lander,  making  an 
appropriate  obeisance,  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance,  took  from  his  bosom  a 
purse,  and,  handing  it  to  his  lord,  he 
addressed  him  in  Gaelic  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

"  Here,  my  lord,  see  and  clear  your 
way  with  that ;  as  for  the  gentleman 
that  had  the  generosity  to  hand  me  a 
bawbee,  troth,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tions to  take  as  many  as  he  had." 

The  earl's  temporary  embarrassment 
having  vanished  by  means  of  the  talis- 
manic  contents  of  the  roe-skin  purse, 
he  accompanied  his  faithful  follower  to 
his  ancestral  home  on  the  lake  of  Mon- 
teath. —  Charles  Mackie. 


AN  ILL-WINTERED  MINISTER. 

A  young  minister,  good-looking  and 
agreeable  enough  in  manners  and  ap- 
pearance, bfit  somewhat  thin  and  deli- 
cate, was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
to  one  of  his  hearers.  After  he  had 
departed,  the  latter  said  to  his  wife — 

''Jean,  woman,  I  dinna  ken  what  to 
mak  o*  oor  new  minister.  Pie's  wccl- 
faured,  and.  I  maist  think  he'll  be  weel 
liket  here ;  but,  waes  me,  he's  been 
ill-wintered  where  he  cam  frae  J" — Dr 
Rogers. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Hutton  of  Dalkeith  was 
rather  notorious  for  lengthy  sermons. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  and  the  Rev. 
Mr  Shirra  of  Kirkcaldy.  The  Dalkeith 
minister  was  on  one  occasion  preaching 
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before  the  Synod)  when,  at  the  expiry 
of  the  first  hour,  by  way  of  giving  him 
a  gentle  hint,  Mr  Shireff  held  out  his 
watch  in  such  a  way  as  he  could  not 
fail  to  observe  it.  The  preacher  paused 
for  a  moment  ;  but  immediately  went 
on  with  renewed  vigour  till  another 
hour  had  expired.  Mr  Shireff  then 
repeated  his  former  motion,  but  still 
without  effect ;  and  a  third  hour  elapsed 
ere  the  sermon  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. At  dinner  the  preacher  ven- 
tured to  inquire  the  reason  of  his  friend's 
having  acted  the  part  of  monitor. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Mr  Shireff 
"  The  first  hour  I  heard  you  with 
pleasure  and,  as  I  hope  every  one  else 
did,  with  profit  ;  the  second  I  listened 
with  impatience  ;  and  the  third  with 
contempt !" 


A  HAGGIS  CATASTROPHE. 

Shepherd.  I  recollec  ance  the  awfu'est 
scene  wi'  a  haggis,  in  auld  Mr  La  id  law's 
house.  It  was  a  great  muckle  big  ane, 
answering  to  Robert  Eurns's  descrip- 
tion, wi*  its  hurdies  like  twa  distant 
hills,  and  occupied  the  centre  o'  the 
table,  round  whilk  sat  about  a  score  0' 
lads  and  lasses.  The  auld  man  had 
shut  his  een  to  ask  a  blessing,  when 
some  evil  speerit  put  it  into  my  head  to 
gie  the  bag  a  slit  wi'  my  gully.  Like 
water  on  the  breaking  0'  a  dam,  out 
rushed,  in  an  instantaneous  overflow, 
the  inside  0'  the  "great  chieftain  o*  the 
pudding  race,"  and  the  women-folk  brak 
out  into  sic  a  shriek,  that  the  master 
thocht  somebody  had  drapped  down 
dead.  Meanwhile,  its  contents  didna 
stop  on  the  edge  0'  the  table,  but  gaed 
ower  wi'  a  sclutter  upon  the  lads'  breeks 
and  the  lassies'  petticoats,  burnin'  the 
wearers  to  the  bane  ;  for  what's  hetter 
than  a  haggis  ? 

Tickler.  Nothing  on  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

Shepherd.  What  a  skirlhY !   And  then 


a'  the  collies  began  yelpin  and  youffin, 
for  some  0'  them  had  their  tauted  hips 
scalded,  and  ithers  0'  them  couldna  see 
for  the  stew  that  was  rinnin'  down  their 
chafts.  Gleed  Shooshy  Dalgleish  fell 
a'  her  length  in  the  thickest  part  0'  the 
inundation,  wi'  lang  Tommy  Potts 
aboon  her,  and  we  thocht  they  would 
never  hae  foun'  their  feet  again,  for  the 
floor  was  as  sliddery  as  ice  ;  and— 

Arorth.  Now,  James,  were  you  to 
write  that  down,  and  give  it  to  the 
world  in  a  book,  it  would  be  called 
coarse. 

Shepherd.  Nae  doubt.  Everything 
nat'ral,  and  easy,  and  true,  is  ca'd 
coorse.—  Noctes  Ambros. 


THE  BANKER'S  QUESTION, 

Robin  Car  rick  was  at  one  time 
manager  of  the  famous  %i  Ship  Bank/1 
in  Glasgow.  He  was  waited  upon  one 
day  by  a  spruce  young  customer,  with 
a  number  of  bills  to  discount.  They 
seemed  all  to  pass  current,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  the  largest  in  amount. 
Robin  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  hesitate  about 
him,  Mr  Carrick,"  said  the  intending 
discounter,  "for  he  has  started,  and 
keeps  his  carriage." 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  the  banker,  "that 
may  be  ;  but  the  question  wi'  me  is, 
can  he  keep  his  feet  ?" 


A  DUNFERMLINE  "  RANDY." 

1651,  3  June.  This  day,  Myse 
Bonar,  spouse  to  William  Bowie,  web- 
ster,  being  found  guilty  by  the  proba- 
tion of  witnesses,  of  cursed  and  slan- 
derous speeches  in  saying,  "God  or 
fire,  and  red  lows  come  upon  the  haill 
town  as  it  did  before,  and  God  or 
Cromwell  come  and  take  all  the  town 
upon  his  back,  if  she  were  out  of  it." 
Therefore  according  to  the  act  of  ses* 
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sion  made  the  7  of  May  1626,  against 
those  yl  cast  up  the  burning  of  the 
town,  in  a  cursed  and  blasphemous 
way,  she  is  ordaint  to  pay  3Iib-  money, 
and  to  stand  in  the  Cross  or  Tron,  on 
ane  publick  mercat  day,  with  ane  paper 
on  her  head,  signifying  her  cursing  and 
blasphemies,  betwixt  11  and  12  before 
noon,  and  thereafter  ask  God's  forgive- 
ness 011  her  knees : — And  on  the  Sab- 
bath immediately  following,  shall  also 
after  sermon  before  noon  stand  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  before  the  pul- 
pit, confess  her  cursing  and  blasphemies, 
and  ask  God  forgiveness  and  declare 
her  repentance  therefore,  and  promise 
never  to  do  the  like  again. — Kirk  Ses- 
sion Records. 


JOHN  CLERK  AT  A  LOSS. 

John  Clerk,  the  famous  advocate, 
had  been  at  his  "  potations  pottle  deep''' 
one  fine  morning  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
wending  his  way  home  to  Picardy  Place. 
At  one  particular  place  he  stopped  con- 
fused, with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and 
hied  a  street  caddie,  or  porter. 

11  Can  ye  tell  me,  my  man,  the  road 
to  John  Clerk's  house  ?  " 

"Ye're  a  fine  fellow,"  replied  the 
caddie,  "  to  ask  the  road  to  John  Clerk's 
house,  when  ye're  John  Clerk  himselV 

"I  ken  that  very  weel,"  replied  the 
advocate;  "but  I'm  no  John  Clerk's 
house,  Oxter  me  to  his  house,  and 
there's  a  shilling  ! " 


THE  WITCHES  OF  FORFAR. 

It  appears  that  in  1661  the  town  of 
Forfar  was  divided  into  eight  districts, 
with  a  councillor  in  each  district,  "for 
setting  and  changing  the  gairds  for  the 
witches. '',  It  was  also  decreed  that 
"  persones  jm prisoned  for  witchcraft 
shall  have  no  watch  with  them  jn  their 
prisones,  nor  fyre,  nor  candle,  but  that 


sex  men  nightly  and  daily  attend  and 
watch  them  jn  the  vper  tolbooth,  and 
that  the  quarter- master  shall  order  the 
watchmen  to  visit  them  at  every  three 
hours  end  night  and  day."  It  appears 
that,  for  the  sin  of  looking  out  at  the 
window  of  the  prison,  two  of  these  un- 
fortunate women  were  ordered  to  be 
"put  in  the  stockes,"  or  to  have  the 
window  of  their  chamber  nailed  up.  In 
such  an  arbitrary  state  of  matters  it  will 
not  appear  very  wonderful  to  find  the 
council,  with  all  due  solemnity,  ap- 
proving of  the  "care  and  diligence"  of 
Alexander  Heigh,  a  dealer  in  "aqua- 
vitie "  (from  whom,  as  appears  in 
evidence,  much  of  the  liquor  was  got 
that  "the  devill"  gave  to  the  unfortu- 
nate dupes  whom  he  met  periodically  in 
the  churchyard),  "for  his  bringing  over 
Johne  Kinked,  for  trying  of  the  prisoners 
suspect  of  witchcraft."  Nay,  so  ex- 
ceedingly well  pleased  were  the  council 
with  the  manner  in  which  Kinked  per- 
formed his  disgusting  business,  that 
within  ten  days  after  Keith  of  Caldhame, 
sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Forfar, 
and  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith- 
Marischal,  had  been  admitted  a  burgess 
and  freeman  of  the  burgh,  the  same 
honour  was  conferred  by  the  same 
magistrates  upon  "  John  Kinked,  priker 
of  the  witches  in  Trennent  !  n — Jervise, 


u  WADNA  LIKE  TO  BE." 

"  Noo,  Geordie  !"  said  an  amiable 
lady  of  disciplinarian  views,  "  ye're  no  to 
stir  ootower  the  door  till  the  procession's 
by  !"  But  the  temptation  was  too  strong 
for  Master  George,  who  was  in  Princes 
Street  (Edinburgh)  long  before  the 
"  Grand  Master"  reached  the  monument. 
Quickly  to  the  street  went  his  careful 
mother,  and  spying,  as  she  thought,  in 
the  crowd,  the  side  of  "  Geordie's"  head, 
administered  thereto  a  rapid  slap  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand  ;  whereupon  the 
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subject  of  percussion  turned  up  indignant 
eyes  that  didn't  belong  to  George. 

"Losh  me,  laddie!"  exclaimed  the 
mistaken  mother,  "  I  thocht  ye  wis  ane 
o'  my  ain  sons  !  " 

"Nae,  I'm  no  ane  o'  your  sons  !  " 
replied  the  boy ;  "an'  I  wadna  like  to  be 
ane  o'  them  aither,  if  that's  the  way  ye 
use  them  ! " 


*'  AFTER  A  SORT. " 

"UmphI"  replied  Jarvie,  with  a 
precautionary  sort  of  cough  :  "  Ay,  he 
has  a  kind  o'  Hieland  honesty — he's 
honest  after  a  sort,  as  they  say.  My 
father  the  deacon  used  aye  to  laugii  when 
he  tauld  me  how  that  the  by- word  came 
up.  Ane  Captain  Costlett  was  cracking 
crouse  about  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles, 
and  Clerk  Pettigrew  asked  him  after 
what  manner  he  served  the  king  when 
he  was  fighting  again  him  at  Wor'ster 
in  Cromwell's  army  ;  and  Captain  Cost- 
lett was  a  ready  body,  and  said  that  he 
served  him  after  a  sort.  My  honest 
father  used  to  laugh  weel  at  that  sport — 
and  sae  the  by-word  came  up." — fiob 
Roy, 


A  GREAT  WOMAN. 

June  2,  1724.  There  was  this  clay 
buried  in  the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard, 
Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Captain  Burd  of 
Ford,  thought  to  be  the  largest  woman 
in  Scotland.  Her  coffin  was  a  Scotch 
ell  and  four  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
deep. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN 
GLASGOW. 

The  origin  of  foreign  trade  in  this 
great  city  is  extremely  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, A  merchant,  of  the  name  of 
"Walter  Gibson,  by  an  adventure  first 


laid  the  foundation  of  its  wealth.  About 
the  year  166S  he  cured  and  exported, 
in  a  Dutch  vessel,  300  lasts  of  herrings, 
each  containing  six  barrels,  which  he 
sent  to  St  Martin's,  in  France,  where  he 
got  a  barrel  of  brandy  and  a  crown  for 
each.  The  ship  returning,  laden  with 
brandy  and  salt,  the  cargo  was  sold  for 
a  great  sum.  He  then  launched  farther 
into  business,  bought  the  vessel  and 
two  large  ships  besides,  with  which  he 
traded  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
to  Virginia.  He  also  first  imported 
iron  into  Glasgow,  for  before  that  time 
it  was  received  from  Stirling  and  Bor- 
rowstounness,  in  exchange  for  dyed  stuffs; 
and  even  the  wine  used  in  this  city  was 
brought  from  Edinburgh.  Yet  I  find 
no  statue,  no  grateful  inscription  to 
preserve  the  memory  oi  Walter  Gibson. 
— Pennant, 


FEMALE  ASTRONOMERS. 

Two  decent  housewives  in  Fifeshire, 
who  had  gone  out  to  give  the  pigs  their 
supper,  met  at  the  loan -head,  and  natu- 
rally took  advantage  of  such  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  "  twa-handed 
crack. 

M  Losh,  Peggy,  woman,"  said  one  to 
the  other,  "I  hear  folk  say  there's 
a  man  i'  the  moon." 

M  Ou  ay,"  said  Peggy,  "  I've  heard 
about  him  ;  but  he  canna  be  very  fond 
0'  his  ain  wife,  for  he's  aye  glowerin' 
this  way." 


A  COURAGEOUS  WIDOW. 

April  1732.  Jean  Johnston  of  Old 
Deer,  in  Buchan,  being  aged  80,  and 
the  widow  of  three  husbands,  lately 
married  for  her  fourth  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  who  afterwards  bound  himself 
apprentice  to  a  wheelwright.  "She 
seems  exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
him,  and  remarks  that,  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  many  changes  of  husbands  she 
had  been  blessed  with,  she  must  have 
long  ago  been  dead."  She  lived,  too, 
in  hopes  of  a  fifth  husband,  should  this 
one  unfortunately  not  live  long. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TRAVEL. 

A  countryman  from  Fife,  visiting 
Edinburgh  for  the  first  time,  was  very 
much  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
town  and  the  elegance  of  the  buildings. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  "there's  mair 
places  in  the  world  than  Torrybum. " 


"SUNDAY  STRAE." 

The  late  Rev.  Mr  Foote,  of  Fetter- 
cairn,  having  occasion  to  attend  a 
marriage  party  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
was  about  to  retire  at  an  early  hour, 
and  had  bidden  the  company  good 
night,  when  one  of  his  own  parishioners, 
a  farmer  who  seldom  attended  church, 
and  who  had  always  something  to  say, 
remarked— 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  ye'll  be gaun  awa  hame 
to  thresh  your  Sunday  strae." 

"  Indeed   Mr  S  replied  the 

worthy  clergyman,  "ye  require  so 
little  fodder,  I  think  I  might  even  give 
you  a  sheaf  without  threshing  it." 


THE  rLAGUE  IN  EDINBURGH. 

1 513.  A  great  and  dreadful  plague 
raging  in  Edinburgh.  The  Tovai  Coun- 
cil, to  prevent  its  progress,  ordered  all 
shops  to  be  shut  up  during  the  space  of 
fifteen  days,  and  neither  doors  nor  win- 
dows to  be  opened  within  that  time,  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  nothing 
to  be  dealt  in  but  necessaries  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  life. 

Remark,  This  certainly  was  a  very 
wrong  step,  for  by  shutting  up  the  peo- 


ple in  their  houses,  the  distemper,  by 
heat  and  want  of  air,  was  thereby  in- 
creased, and  the  verminous  efiluvia 
nourished,  which  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  atoms,  the  pest  was  propagated ; 
whereas  cold  air  destroyed  them,  and 
restored  health. — Maitland. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  A  STORY. 

An  Epitaph  in  Hoddam  Churchyard, 

To  the  memory  of  Mary  Clow,  &c, , 
A  vertuous  wife,  a  loving  mother, 
And  one  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her, 
And  to  be  short,  to  her  praise,  she  was 
the  woman  Solomon  speaks  of  in  the 
xxxi.  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
from  the  iolh  verse  to  the  end. 

So  far  posthumous  flattery — now  for 
the  other  side  of  the  story:  After  the 
monument  had  been  set  up,  a  candid 
and  plain-speaking  teacher,  named  Ir- 
ving, the  author  of  a  poetical  tract  well 
known  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of 
La^s  Elegy,  wrote  upon  the  monument 
the  following  lines : — 

She  was  the  wife !  oh,  Solomon,  thou 
fool, 

To  make  a  pattern  o'  this  grabbing  tool ; 
She  clothe  her  house  in  silk  or  scarlet 
fine ! 

Say  rather  V  the  linsey-wolsey  twine. 
Her  husband  'mongst  the  elders  at  the 
gate  1 

Yes — known  for  nothing  but  an  empty 
pate, 

For  guzzling  down  whole  chappins  o* 

sma'  beer, 
And  selling  meal  or  maut  a  groat  o'er 

dear  : 

Such  were  the  honest  silly  Clows — say 
clowns, 

Which  every  roll  of  honest  fame  disowns. 

Were  tombstone  criticism  general, 
there  would  be  few  without  similar  post* 
scripts, 
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A  SENSITIVE  WIFE-BEATER. 

A  "riding  of  the  stang,"  attended 
with  tragical  results,  happened  in  March 
1736.  George  Porteous,  smith  at  Ed- 
mo  nd  stone,  having  severely  beaten  and 
abused  his  wife,  was  subjected  to  this 
ignominy  by  his  neighbours,  which  so 
highly  affronted  him  that  he  went  and 
hanged  himself. 


"  O  WAD  SOME  POWER*" 

On  Burns's  first  appearance  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  introduced,  among  many 
others,  to  Mr  Taylor,  the  overweening 
parochial  schoolmaster  of  Currie,  who 
was  also  a  competitor  in  verse-making, 
and  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merits  far 
overbalanced  what  little  estimation  he 
might  have  formed  of  the  plain,  unlet- 
tered peasant  of  Ayrshire,  whose  name 
was  as  yet  new  to  the  public. 

Mr  Heron,  at  whose  table  Burns  was 
a  frequent  guest,  invited  Taylor  one  day 
to  dine  with  them,  when  the  evening 
was  spent  with  the  usual  good  humour 
and  jocularity.  Taylor  had  brought  his 
manuscript  poems,  a  few  of  which  were 
read  to  Burns  for  his  favourable  opinion 
previous  to  printing.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sages were  odd  enough,  such  as — 

"  Rin,  .little  bookie,  round  the  world 
loup, 

Whilst  I  in  my  grave  do  lie  ubT  a  cauld 
doup;" 

at  which  Bums  laughed  heartily.  Not- 
withstanding the  pedantic  and  absurd 
perversity  of  the  poems,  he  gave  him  a 
re  commendatory  note  to  the  printer. 
Next  morning,  Mr  Heron  meeting  Tay- 
lor, inquired  of  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  Ayrshire  poet 

"Hoot,"  quoth  the  self-adnnring 
pedagogue,  "the  lad '11  do;  consider- 
ing his  want  o*  lear,  he's  weel 
eneugh." 


A  LIBERAL  PROVOST. 

The  following  pleasant  joke  of  the 
witty  King  James  is  not  generally  known. 
In  his  first  journey  to  London,  his 
majesty  was  treated  to  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment by  the  mayor  of  an  English 
town,  whose  liberality  was  such  that  he 
kept  an  open  house  in  honour  of  the  new 
sovereign  for  several  days.  Some  of  the 
English  courtiers  took  occasion  from  this 
to  hint,  that  such  examples  of  munifi- 
cence must  be  very  rare  among  the  civic 
dignitaries  of  a  certain  other  kingdom. 

11  Fient  a  bit  o'  that  are  they,"  cried 
King  James;  "  the  provost  o*  my  burgh 
o'  Forfar,  whilk  is  by  nae  means  the 
largest  town  in  Scotland,  keeps  open 
house  a'  the  year  round,  and  aye  the 
mae  that  comes  the  welcome]- ! " 

The  secret  was  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Forfar  kept  an  ale-house. 


WISER  THAN  SOLOMON. 

Old  Hackstoun  of  Rathillct  one  day 
said  to  Mr  Smibert,  the  minister  of 
Cupar,  who,  like  himself,  was  blessed 
with  a  foolish,  or  rather  wild,  youth  for 
a  son,  "D'ye  ken,  sir,  you  and  I  are 
wiser  than  Solomon  ?  " 

"How  can  that  be,  Rathillct?"  in- 
quired the  startled  clergyman. 

"Oh,  ye  see,"  said  Hackstoun,  "So- 
lomon didna  ken  whether  his  son  was 
to  be  a  fool  or  a  wise  man  ;  but  baith 
you  and  I  are  quite  sure  that  our  sons 
are  fools." 


RICHIE  MONIPLIES  IN  FLEET  STREET- 

*■  And  how  came  you  by  that  broken 
head,  Richie?    Tell  me  honestly." 

"Troth,  sir,  I'se  no  lee  about  the 
matter,"  answered  Moniplies.  11 1  was 
coming  along  the  street  here,  and  ilk 
ane  was  at  me  with  their  jests  and 
roguery.    So  I  thought  to  myself  ye 
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we  ower  mony  for  me  to  mell  with  ; 
but  let  me  catch  ye  in  Barford's  Park, 
or  at  the  fit  of  the  Vermel,  I  could  gar 
some  of  ye  sing  another  sang.  Sae  ae 
auld  hirpling  tleevil  of  a  potter  be- 
hooved just  to  step  in  my  way  and  offer 
me  a  pig,  as  he  said,  just  to  put  my 
Scotch  ointment  in,  and  I  gave  him  a 
push,  as  bat  natural,  and  the  tottering 
deevil  couped  ower  amang  his  ain  pigs, 
and  damaged  a  score  of  them.  And 
then  the  reird  raise,  and  hadna  these 
twa  gentlemen  helped  me  out  of  it, 
murdered  I  suld  hae  been,  without  re- 
meid.  And  as  it  was,  just  when  they 
had  got  haud  of  my  arm  to  have  rne 
out  of  the  fray,  I  got  the  lick  that 
donnerit  me  from  a  left-handed  lighter- 
man. " 

Master  George  looked  to  the  ap- 
prentices as  if  to  demand  the  truth  of 
this  story. 

"It  is  just  as  he  says,  sir,"  replied 
Jenkin  ;  11  only  I  heard  nothing  about 
pigs.  The  people  said  he  had  broke 
some  crockery,  and  that — I  beg  pardon, 
sir — nobody  could  thrive  within  the  ken- 
ning of  a  Scot."  .... 

"You  seem  well  recovered  now. 
Can  you  walk  ?" 

"Bravely,  sir,"  said  Richie;  "it 
was  but  a  bit  dover.  I  was  bred  at  the 
West-Port,  and  my  cantle  will .  stand  a 
clour  wad  bring  a  stot  down, " — Fortunes 
of  Nigel. 


"DULL  IN  TUB  UPTAK." 

The  late  Mr  John  L  ,  farmer  in 

Evie,  Orkney,  was  a  straightforward, 
honest-hearted,  yet  withal  cantankerous, 
old  gentleman.  Many  amusing  stories 
are  "related  of  him  in  the  district, 
amongst  which  the  following  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  best.  The  parish 
minister  was,  like  so  many  Scottish 
clerics  of  the  old  school,  a  very  indif- 
ferent preacher,  both  as  regarded  matter 


and  manner.  On  one  ■  occasion,  Mr 
L  ,  who  had  taken  offence  at  some- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  the  minister  in 
connection  with  agricultural  affairs,  in 
the  course  of  an  altercation  with  the 
rev.  gentleman,  sneeringly  referred  to 
the  Disruption  as  having  been  a  fortu- 
nate occurrence  for  certain  dominies^ 
and  pointedly  asked  the  minister,  If  he 
had  ever  been  at  college? 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Mr  B  ;  "$ 

was  a  year  more  than  the  usual  time." 

"  Weel,"  said  Mr  L  ,   "if  that 

be  the  case,  I'm  thinking  ye  maun  hae 
made  a  bad  use  o'  your  time,  or  been 
dull  in  the  uptak  !" 


POOR  MAN  OF  MUTTON. 

The  blade-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  mut 
ton  is  called  in  Scotland  a  "  poor  man," 
as  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  termed 
a  "pool  knight  of  Windsor,"  in  con- 
trast, it  must  be  presumed,  to  the  baro- 
nial "Sir  Loin.  It  is  said  that,  in 
the  last  age,  an  old  Scottish  peer,  whose 
conditions  (none  of  the  most  gentle) 
were  marked  by  a  strange  and  fierce- 
looking  exaggeration  of  the  Highland 
countenance,  chanced  to  be  indisposed 
while  in  London  attending  parliament. 
The  master  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged, 
anxious  to  show  attention  to  his  noble 
guest,  waited  on  him  to  enumerate  the 
contents  of  his  well-stocked  larder,  so 
as  to  endeavour  to  hit.  on  something 
which  might  tempt  his  appetite. 

"I  think,  landlord,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, rising  up  from  his  couch,  and 
throwing  back  the  tartan  plaid  with 
which  he  had  screened  his  grim  and 
ferocious  visage,  "  1  think  I  could  eat  a 
morsel  of  a  1  poor  man  I ' " 

The  landlord  fled  in  terror,  having 
no  doubt  that  his  guest  was  a  cannibal, 
who  might  be  in  the  habit  of  eating  a 
slice  of  a  tenant,  as  light  food,  when  he 
was  under  a  regimen. --Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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A  BUTESHIRE  TOAST, 

The  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Society 
of  the  island  of  Bute  were  long  noted 
for  the  display  of  good  feeling,  and  that 
joyous  spirit  of  conviviality  which  gives 
such  a  zest  to  our  social  intercourse. 
To  promote  this  desirable  state  of  things, 
the  toast,  the  song,  and  the  merry  tale, 
were  never  found  wanting,  till  the  "roof 
and  rafters"  of  M'Corkindale's  well- 
frequented  howf  have  actually  dirled 
with  the  noise  of  the  excitement.  On 
one  occasion,  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
society  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
a  large  bam,  five  miles  from  Rothesay  ; 
and  to  this  sojourn  the  worthy  tillers  of 
the  ground  made  their  way.  The  night 
was  spent  in  the  usual  agreeable  manner, 
till  towards  the  close,  when  a  few  nar- 
iow-minded  prejudices  began  to  peep 
out.  Everything  of  this  sort,  however, 
was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  tact  of  a 
sensible  old  farmer,  who,  after  craving 
a  bumper,  thus  expressed  himself : — 

u  1 11  give  you,  gentlemen,  Our 
friends  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and.  may  we  never  look 
upon  them  as  strangers,  but  always  re- 
member, that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
bit  jaw  0'  water  that  comes  through  the 
Kylcs,  they  would  a'  hae  belanged  to 
Bute  as  weel  as  ourselves!  " 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  PRIZE. 

At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  Major 
Macdonald,  having  dismounted  an 
English  officer,  took  possession  of  his 
horse,  which  was  a  very  fine  one,  and 
immediately  mounted  it. 

When  the  English  cavalry  fled,  the 
horse  ran  off  with  the  victor,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  to  restrain  it; 
nor  did  it  stop  until  it  was  at  the  head 
of  its  regiment,  of  which,  apparently, 
its  master  had  been  the  commander. 
,  The  melancholy,  and  at  the  same 
time  ludicrous  figure,  which  poor  Mac- 


donald  cut,  when  he  thus  saw  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  victim 
of  a  desire  which  ultimately  cost  him 
his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  may  be  easily 
conceived. 


A  BAD  DELIVERY. 

The  parish  minister  of  D  ,  a 

village  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  noted  for 
his  dryness  in  the  pulpit,  called  one 
afternoon  on  one  of  his  aged  hearers, 
and  as  usual  partook  of  a  cup  of  tea. 
Remarking  to  the  guidwtfe  that  her 
teapot  ran  rather  slowly, — 

"Deed  ay,"  quoth  the  guidwife, 
"its  like  verse], '  sir,  it  has  an  unco -bad 
delivery  I" 


A  STRAIGHTFORWARD  AWSvVEH. 

In  the  familiar  manner  which  was 
wont  to  be  not  uncommon  in  country 
kirks,  a  minister  stopped  in  the  ccMrse 
of  his  sermon  one  day,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed a  parishioner  who  was  some- 
what deaf — 

' 1  Are  ye  hearing,  John  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  was  John's  prompt 
reply  ;  "lam  hearing,  but  to  very  little 
purpose  I " 


CASSILIS'  LADY. 

There  is  a  tradition  extant,  that  Lord 
Cassilis1  lady,  who  eloped  with  Johnnie 
Faa,  the  gipsy  laddie,  had  so  delicate 
and  pure  a  skin,  that  the  red  wine  could 
be  seen  through  it  while  she  was  drink- 
ing. This  is  embodied  in  a  verse  of 
the  ballad 

"  Fu'  white,  white  was  her  bonny  neck, 
Twist  wi'  the  satin  twine  ; 
But  ruddie,  ruddie  grew  her  hawse, 
While  she  supp'd  the  bluid-red 
wine. " 
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C0LD1NGHAM  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  generality  of  the  people  in  this 
parish  are  sober,  frugal,  and  industrious, 
plain  and  decent  in  their  dress  and  de- 
portment, and  very  few  of  them  discover 
any  desire  for  fineries,  or  expensive 
amusements.  The  only  extravagance 
they  are  guilty  of  is  their  breakfasting 
upon  tea,  in  place  of  porridge,  the  con- 
scant  morning  diet  of  their  more  athletic 
ancestors,  which  debilitates  them  ;  and 
the  immoderate  use  of  whisky,  which 
too  many  of  the  lower  class  are  guilty 
of,  which  destroys  them.  This  is  owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  these  two  superflu- 
ous and  pernicious  articles,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  objects  more  fit  for  taxation 
than  coals,  candles,  leather,  and  soap, 
which  are  as  necessary  in  the  poorest 
families  as  their  meal  and  milk. — 
Stat.  Account. 


AN  HONEST  THIEF. 

A  Highlander  was  placed  upon  his 
trial  for  cattle-stealing;  and  while  his 
indictment  was  being  read,  setting  forth 
that  he,  as  a  common  thief,  had  lain  in 
wait,  &c.,  the  prisoner  lost  all  patience, 
and,  interrupting,  cried  out,  "Common 
tief !  common  tief !  steal  ane  cow,  twa 
cow,  tat  be  common  tief:  lift  hundred 
cow,  tat  pe  shentleman's  trovers." 

After  the  Court  was  again  silent,  and 
some  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  particulars  of  the  accusation,  he 
again  cried  out — 

"  Och  hone!  tat  such  fine  shentle- 
mans  should  sit  there  with  their  fine 
gowns  on  to  mak  a  parshel  o'  lees  on  a 
poor  honest  man  !  " 

But,  in  conclusion,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and,  on  being  told  what  was  to 
be  his  fate,  he  roared  out  most  out- 
rageously; and  fiercely  pointing  to  the 
judges,  he  exclaimed — 

'*  Oh  !  for  a  broadsword  and  a  tirk,  to 
rid  ta  hoose  o*  tose  foul  peastes  !  "^-Burt. 


THE  EDINBURGH  TRON. 

A  tron,  or  public  beam  for  weighing, 
stood  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
near  the '  present  Tron  Church,  which 
took  its  name  from  that  humble  object. 
Here,  at  one  time,  false  notaries  and 
perjurors  used  to  be  exhibited.  Nichol, 
the  Diarist,  speaking  of  a  -time  which  is 
generally  reputed  as  the  most  virtuous 
and  religious  ever  known  in  Scotland, 
viz.,  the  year  1649,  savs — 

"Much  falset  and  cheitting  was 
dailie  detecktit  at  this  time  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Sessione  ;  for  the  whilk 
there  was  dailie  hanging,  skurging, 
nailing  of  lugs,  and  binding  of  peepil  to 
the  Trone,  and  boring  of  tongues,  so 
that  it  was  ane  fatal  year  for  false  not- 
aries and  witnessess,  as  dailie  experience 
did  witness." 


TAKING  DOWN  THE  COMMODORE. 

Commodore  Elliot,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  capturing  Thurot,  was  one 
day  crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  a 
Kinghorn  pinnace ;  and,  for  want  of 
anything  better  to  amuse  himself  with, 
he  asked  permission  to  steer  the  vessel, 

"Gad,  sir!"  said  the  commodore, 
when  he  used  to  relate  the  anecdote,  "I 
thought  myself  a  good  steersman.  I 
had  taken  the  helm  of  my  own  vessel 
when  chasing  Thurot.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  my  qualifications 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  mas- 
ter of  tins  boat ;  for  soon  after  I  heard 
him  say  to  his  son,  a  great  lurching  boy, 
1  Jock,  tak  the  helm  00 1  o'  that  man's 
hand — he  canna  steer  a  bit.'" 


A  STRANGE  PHENOMENON. 

One  day  two  Highland  drovers, 
while  travelling  to  Paisley,  were  over- 
taken by  one  of  the  steam-carriages 
then  plying  in  that  direction.  The 
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Celts,  who  had  never  either  seen  or 
beard  of  carriages  being  impelled  by 
any  other  power  than  horses,  stood  lost 
in  wonderment  for  a  lime. 

"  Hess  me,  Dougal,  did  you  ever  see 
die  like  o'  that  pefore — there  is  ta  coach 
rin  awa'  frae  ta  horse  ?  Run,  run 
Dougal,  like  a  good  lad,  and  fricht  her 
back!" 


A  VAIN  LORD  PROVOST. 

Lord  Provost  Coulter,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  died  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and 
whose  remains  were  honoured  by  a 
public  funeral  in  1S12,  was  a  plain  and 
illiterate,  but  very  vain  man.  A  person 
on  the  street  once  inquired  of  him  the 
rent  of  a  certain  house  opposite. 

11  How  do  you  think  I  should  know 
that  ?"  said  the  provost. 

"  Oh,  sir, "was  the  reply,  "I  thought, 
from  the  maimer  in  which  you  were 
walking,  that  the  whole  of  Edinburgh 
belonged  to  you  ! " 

This,  instead  of  offending  the  civic 
dignitary,  rather  pleased  him. 

On  another  occasion,  when  replying 
to  the  toast  of  his  health,  at  a  public 
dinner,  he  said  that  "though  he  had 
the  body  of  a  stocking  weaver,  he  had 
the  soul  of  a  1  Sheepy  Afreecawnus  I  ' 
meaning,  it  is  presumed,  Scipio  Afri- 
can us. 

Once  recounting  the  various  civic 
offices  he  held,  and  the  different  institu* 
Lions  of  which  he  was  a  governor,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Hunter  very  quietly  said  to 
him — 

"  It's  a  pity  but  what  ye  had  been  an 
author,  my  lord  ;  ye  could  have  filled 
up  a  muckle  title-page." 


SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  THE  DOOR. 

The  popular  idea,  that  the  protracted 
struggle  between  life  and  death  is  pain- 
fully prolonged  by  keeping  the  door  of 


the  apartment  shut  was  received  as 
certain  by  the  superstitious  eld  of  Scot- 
land, But  neither  was  it  to  be  thrown 
wide  open.  To  leave  the  door  ajar, 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  old  crones 
who  understood  the  mysteries  of  death- 
beds and  lykewakes.  In  that  case, 
there  was  room  for  the  imprisoned 
spirit  to  escape  ;  and  yet  an  obstacle, 
we  have  been  assured,  was  offered  to 
the  entrance  of  any  frightful  form  which 
might  otherwise  intrude  itself.  The 
threshold  of  a  habitation  was  in  some 
sort  a  sacred  limit,  and  the  subject  of 
much  superstition.  A  bride,  even  to 
this  day,  is  always  lifted  over  it — a  rule 
derived  apparently  from  the  Romans. — - 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


PRINCE  HENRY. 

The  first  time  Prince  Henry,  son  of 
James  VI.  (a  remarkably  brilliant 
youth),  went  to  the  town  of  Stirling, 
observing  on  the  road  a  stalk  of  corn,  it 
fancifully  struck  him  as  similar  in  shape 
to  the  top  he  used  to  play  with. 

"  That's  a  good  top,"  said  he. 

"Why  do  you  not  then  play  with  it?" 
answered  one  of  his  attendants. 

"Set  you  it  up  for  me  and  1  will  play 
with  it,"  retorted  the  Prince. 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  fancy  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  lively  child, 
with  a  shrewdness  in  the  retort  above 
his  years. 


A  BARREN  MUIR. 

The  Duchess  of  Douglas,  whose  rough 
wit  was  long  remembered  in  Scotland, 
once  spent  an  evening  in  company  with 
Baron  Mure,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  but  one  who  did  not  shine  in 
society,  and  was  afterwards  asked  what 
she  thought  of  him. 

41 1  think  him  a  very  barren  muir  in« 
deed !"  quoth  her-Grace. 
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EXECUTION  OF  COVENANTERS. 

A  small  cross,  marked  with  stones  in 
the  pavement  of  the  Grassmarket,  Edin- 
burgh, indicates  what  was,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  year  1784, 
the  common  place  of  execution.  The 
unfortunate  Covenanters  were  the  first 
victims  of  the  law  who  suffered  in  this 
place.  Many  a  pious  heart  has  here 
breathed  out  its  last  aspirations,  before 
submitting  to  what  it  considered  as 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  pure  religion. 
To  this  the  Duke  of  Rothes  alluded,  in 
his  own  peculiar  style  of  wit,  when  he 
said  to  a  recusant  prisoner — 

Then  e'en  let  him  glorify  God  in  the 
Grassmarket."— Chambers. 


A  RANCOROUS  BARD. 

Jan  Lorn  Macdonald,  the  Gaelic 
bard,  whose  loyal  and  satirical  effusions 
are  well  known  in  every  corner  of  the 
Highlands,  pursued  with  the  most  un- 
relenting rancour  of  his  verse  the  cele- 
brated Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  enemy 
of  his  clan,  and  the  head  of  the  Whig 
interest.  The  marquis,  like  all  High- 
landers of  the  period,  felt  sore  at  being 
the  object  of  a  bard's  ridicule,  and, 
happening  to  meet  Jan  Lorn  soon  after 
the  composition  of  one  of  his  satires, 
asked  him  in  Gaelic — 

"Wilt  thou  never  cease  to  gnaw  me, 
Jan?" 

"  Never,"  replied  Jan  with  asperity; 
"  never  until  I  can  nvallmv  you," 


THE  AIRT  O'  THE  CLICKY. 

When  a  pilgrim  at  any  time  gets  be- 
wildered, he  poises  his  staff  perpendi- 
cular on  the  way,  then  leaves  it  to  itself, 
and  on  whatever  direction  it  falls,  that 
he  pursues ;  and  this  little  trait  of 
superstition  is  termed  the  Airt  o'  the 
clicky — the  direction  of  the  staff.  And 


townsmen,  when  they  mean  to  take  a 
trip  into  the  country  for  pleasure,  and 
are  quite  careless  to  what  part  of  it  they 
wend  their  way,  this  they  decide  some- 
times in  the  same  way — the  fallen  stick 
determines  the  course  to  be  pursued ; 
and  often  as  much  amusement  is  found 
this  way  as  if  the  chart  had  been 
pricked  out.  But  there  are  few  bund  an 
asses  which  will  starve  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  not  knowing  which  to 
turn  to;  so  those  generally  who  seek 
direction  from  the  staff,  mostly  cause  it 
to  gravitate  towards  the  place  they  have 
a  secret  inclination  to  go  to.  As  in  the 
auld  sang  of  "Jock  Bumie" — 

"Kin  on  en'  he  pois'd  fas  rung,  then 
Watch'd  the  airt  its  head  did  fa', 
Whilk  was  east  he  lap  and  sang  then, 
For  there  his  dear  bade  —  Meg 
Mac  raw." 
— Mactaggart. 


THE  HIGHLAND  OATH. 

The  Highlanders  used  tothink  slightly 
of  the  Lowland  form  of  oath.  At  Carlisle 
assizes,  a  Highland  drover,  who  had 
meditated  the  ruin  of  another,  prosecuted 
him  for  horse-stealing,  and  swore  posi- 
tively to  the  fact. 

This  being  done,  the  supposed  crimi- 
nal desired  that  his  prosecutor  might  be 
sworn  in  the  Highland  manner;  and, 
the  oath  being  tendered  him  accord 
ingly,  he  refused  to  take  it,  saying — 

"There  is  a  hantle  o'  difference  be 
twixt  blawing  on  a  book  and  damning 
ane's  a  in  soul  I " — Burt 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

Henry  Scott,  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
who  died  in  1812,  was  a  man  of  quiet 
plain,  and  unpretending  habits,  and 
used  frequently  to  walk  the  streets  as 
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an  ordinary  citizen,  and  was  of  easy 
access  to  all  classes.  He  long  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  fencibles  in  the 
Castle,  One  day  he  was  proceeding  up 
the  High  Street,  towards  the  Castle, 
when  a  eountry  girl,  ignorant  of  his 
rank,  accosted  him — 

"  I  say,  sodger,  my  man,  can  yc  tell 
me  where  I'll  find  my  brither  Wull?" 

His  Grace  kindly  listened  to  her,  and 
learning  that  "Wull"  was  a  private  in 
his  regiment,  took  her  under  his  escort. 
On  passing  the  sentinels  at  the  Castle 
gate,  they  presented  arms  to  the  Duke. 
The  girl,  surprised,  asked  "What  they 
did  that  for?"  The  Duke  humorously 
replied,  "It's  a  mark  of  respect  either 
to  you  or  me." 

On  reaching  the  regiment,  then  under 
parade,  the  astonishment  of  the  brother, 
on  seeing  his  sister  approach  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke,  may  be  conceived. 
He  inquired  if  she  knew  who  he  was. 

"No,  I  dinna  ken  wha  he  was; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  was  a  very  bonny, 
civil  spoken  lad." — Anderson, 


A  CLERICAL  ERROR. 

A  minister,  taking  a  walk  through 
his  parish  one  day,  came  upon  a  woman 
seated  at  her  door  reading  a  book  which 
he  at  once  concluded  was  the  New 
Testament,  but  which  was  really  Blind 
Harry's  YVallace.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  delusion,  however,  he  accosted 
her  in  a  complimentary  strain  on  her 
supposed  pious  occupation,  expressing 
his  gratification  at  finding  her  so  well 
employed,  and  said  it  was  a  book  which 
no  one  would  ever  weary  reading. 

"Atweel,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  never 
weary  o't,  for  I've  read  it  through  and 
through  I  dinna  ken  how  often,  and  I'm 
just  as  fond  o't  as  ever." 

"  Oil,  Janet,"  said  the  enraptured 
minister,  "how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you 
say  so  ;  how  happy  I  would  be  if  all  my 
parishioners  were  of  the  same  mind,  and 


of  what  benefit  it  would  be  to  themselves ! 
For  oh,  to  think,  Janet,  what  He  did 
and  suffered  for  us  !" 

"  Ou,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Janet ;  "an' 
aboon  a',  sir,  to  think  how  he  soom'd 
through  Carron  water  ae  caukl  frosty 
morning  wi'  his  braidsword  in  his  mouth, 
sir." 


EPIGRAM  ON  HUGO  ARNOT. 

Attributed  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskiue. 

The  Scriptures  assure  us  much  may  be 
forgiven 

To  flesh  and  to  blood,  by  the  mercy  of 
heaven  ; 

But  I've  searched  all  the  books,  and  texts 

I  find  none 
That  extend  such  forgiveness  to  skin 

and  to  bone. 

Hugo  was  so  attenuated  as  to  be 
almost  a  walking  skeleton, — had  he 
lived  till  the  year  1825,  he  might  have 
proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
living  skeleton  of  that  period.  One  day 
he  was  eating  a  split  dried  haddock, 
commonly  called  a  spelding,  when  the 
reputed  author  of  these  lines  came  in. 

"You  see,"  says  Hugo,  jocularly, 
"  I  am  not  starving." 

"I  must  own,"  observed  Henry 
Erskine,  "that  you  are  very  like  your 
meat," — Court  of  Session  Garland, 


MEG  DODS*  CUSTOMERS. 

There  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren 
of  the  angle  from  Edinburgh,  who 
visited  Saint  Ronan's  frequently  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  a  class  of  guests 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  Meg,  who  per- 
mitted them  more  latitude  in  her  pre- 
mises than  she  was  known  to  allow  to 
any  other  body. 

"They  were,"   she  said,  "pawky 
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auld  carles,  that  tend  whilk  side  their 
bread  was  buttered  upon.  Ye  never 
kend  of  ony  o'  them  ganging  to  the 
spring,  as  they  behoved  to  ca*  the 
stinking  well  yonder.  Na  na,  they  were 
up  in  the  morning  ;  had  their  parritch, 
wr  maybe  a  thimbleful  o'  brandy,  and 
then  awa'  up  into  the  hills,  eat  their  bit 
cauld  meat  on  the  heather,  and  came 
hame  at  e'en  \vi'  the  creel  full  of  caller 
trouts,  and  had  them  to  their  dinner, 
and  their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  their 
drap  punch,  and  were  set  singing  their 
catches  and  glees,  as  they  ca'd  them, 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  to  bed,  Wr 
God  bless  ye;  and  what  for  no?" — St 
Ronan's  Well, 


GALLOWAY  CANTRIPS. 

Cantrips  are  witch  spells,  incantations, 
or  the  black  art  witches  use  when 
going  on  with  their  witcheries  :  various 
snatches  of  cantrip  rhyme  are  yet 
afloat  on  the  atmosphere  of  tradition, 
not  unsimilar  to  what  Shakespeare  in- 
troduces in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
Surely  the  mighty  bard  of  nature  had 
been  no  stranger  to  cantrips — with 
his 

"Toil  and  trouble,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

I  give  two  of  the  many  specimens  I 

have  of  these  curiosities: — 
In  the  pingle  or  the  pan, 
Or  the  haurnpan  o'  man, 
Boil  the  heart's  blude  o'  the  tade, 
Wi'  the  tallow  o'  the  gled  ; 
Hawcket  kail,  and  hen  dirt, 

•  Chow'd  cheese,  an*  chicken  wort ; 
Yallow  puddocks  champit  sma1, 
Spiders  ten,  and  gellocks  twa  ; 
Sclaters  twall,  frae  foggy  dykes, 
Bum  bees  twenty,  frae  their  bykes  ! 
Asks  frae  stinking  lochens  blue, 
Ay,  will  make  a  better  stue  : 
Bachel6rs  maun  hae  a  charm, 
fiearrs  hae  they  a'  fit*  o'  harm  , 


Ay  the  aulder,  ay  the  cauld er, 
And  the  caulder  ay  the  baulder, 
Taps  snaw  white,  and  tails  green, 
Snapping  maidens  o'  fifteen, 
Mingle,  mingle,  in  the  pingle, 
Join  the  cantrip  wi'  the  jingle  : 
Now  we  see  and  now  we  see, 
Plots  o'  poaching,  ane,  twa,  three. 

Such,  I  suspect,  is  a  cantrip  respect- 
ing bachelors  and  blackguards  ;  but  the 
mysteries  in  it  are  not  to  be  seen  through. 
The  other  I  here  give  is  much  of  the 
same  nature,  only  it  seems  more  con- 
cerned with  the  female  creation  : — 
Yirbs  for  the  blinking  queen, 
Seeth  now  whan  it  is  e'en  ; 
Bourtree  branches,  yellow  go  wans, 
Berry  rasps,  and  berry  rowans  ; 
De'ils  milk  frae  thrissles  saft, 
Clover  blades  frae  aff  the  craft ; 
Bin  wood  leaves  and  blinmen's  baws, 
Heather  bells,  and  wither' d  haws  ; 
Something  sweet  and  something  sour-> 
Time  about  wi'  mild  and  dour  ; 
Hinnie  suckles,  bluidy  fingers, 
Napple  roots,  and  nettle  stingers  ; 
Bags  o'  bees,  and  gall  in  bladders, 
Gowks  spittles,  pmon  adders  ; 
May  dew,  and  foumart's  tears, 
Nool  shearings,  nowts  neers, 
Mix,  mix,  six  and  six, 
And  the  Auld  Maid's  cantrip  fix. 

Maciapvart. 


"lifting"  the  corps. 

While  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons, 
the  commander  of  the  corps  to  which 
he  belonged  was  rather,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  volunteer  regiments,  ignorant 
of  his  duties,  and  required  to  have  a 
card  of  the  movements  constantly  in  his 
hand.  One  morning — a  very  cold  one- 
he  forgot  to  bring  his  monitor  with  him, 
and  without  it  he  was  useless.  He 
could  positively  do  nothing ;  the  troop 
stood  for  twenty  minutes  quite  motion- 
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less,  while  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
find  means  of  supplying  the  want  of  the 
requisite  card  from  memory.  While 
the  men  were  all  becoming  as  cold  as 
their  own  stirrup-irons,  and  were  more 
like  a  set  of  mutes  at  a  funeral  than  a 
band  of  redoubtable  volunteers,  ready 
to  do  battle  at  whatever  odds  against 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  Sir  Walter 
came  limping  up,  and  said  to  a  few  of 
the  other  officers,  in  his  usual  grave 
way — 

"  I  think  the  corps  is  rather  long  in 
1 lifting'  this  morning." 

The  drollery  was  so  fit  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  the  feelings  of  the  assembled 
troopers,  that  the  whole  burst  out  in  a 
fit  of  laughing,  which  speedily  com- 
municated to  the  whole  corps. 


A  HIGHLAND  LOVE-LETTER. 

Address, 

"  To  wee  Tonal  Mactavish 
No  far  frae  Auchentocher, 

Doon  close  by  Glamorchan." 

Dear  Tonal, — Yeel  be  wonderin 
hoo  I  hae  been  speaking  sae  little  to  ye 
for  sae  lang  past  o'  time ;  but  Tonal, 
man,  Tve  been  thrang,  and  ye  little 
ken  what  the  weemen  folk  have  to  dae. 
Ye  think  they  dae  naething  ava,  man, 
but  this  be  a  mistake,  Tonal,  for  they're 
very  bizzy  wi'  things  that  ye  ken  little 
apoot.  I  like  the  family  o'  the  Mac- 
Sorley,  whar  I'm  steyan,  and  a'  their 
ways.  The  young  mistress  has  gotten 
doon  a  kist  o'  musick,  last  week,  frae 
Lunnon,  and  I  must  confess  it's  very 
ponny.  She  stands  on  four  virrelt  legs, 
wi'  a  wee  souple  ane  in  the  middle,  and 
has  a  fine  trone.  She  opens  wi'akey, 
and  ye'll  see  a  raw  o'  white  and  black 
ivory  teeth  in  the  front  o'  her,  but  hoo 
she  soons  I  canna  mak  oot  ava.  May 
he  she'll  be  rowt  up  like  the  echt  day 
clock,  an'  that'll  mak  her  strike  ;  but 
she's  no  :-ae  lood  as  the  pipes,  and  she 
hasna  the  swirl  nor  the  skirl  o'  the 
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pipes,  but  she  has  a  fine  trone.  She 
cam  doon  in  a  lang  box,  and  HI  took 
her  for  a  coffin  till  I'll  see  her  culler, 
for  she  had  nae  feet  on  her  till  she'll  be 
brocht  into  the  house  ;  but  she  has  a 
fine  trone.  Miss  Jean'll  be  aye  soon 
sooning  at  her,  but  she  locks  her  up 
when  she  has  dune,  and  I  canna  get 
seeing  her  inside.  I  should  like  un- 
commonly to  hike  into  her  inside,  for 
as  she  has  nae  pi  aw,  I  canna  for  the 
worl  mak  oot  how  she  can  trone  ;  and 
she  has  a  fine  trone. 

Hoo's  Evan  Derhawlish,  and  Duncan 
MacRoidart,  and  a'  the  rest  o'  them? 
Is  Peggy  MacPherson  so  marrit  yet, 
nor  Flora  MacCandlish  ?  Truly  the 
lads  are  but  dreich,  tho'  the  lasses  are 
fain.  Tell  my  mither,  Tonal,  that  I'm 
thrang  saving  money  up  for  her  auld 
days.  My  maister's  son  is  awa'  in  Edin- 
boro  for  his  learning,  and  will,  nae  doot, 
be  coming  oot  some  day  a  great  advocat, 
for  he's  a  lad  that's  fu'  o'  cleveralitee. 

Noo,  I  think,  Tonal,  ye  hae  the 
maist  o*  my  news,  and  I  hope  ye'll 
sune  rite,  and  don't  forget  to  tell  my 
mither  yon.  This  lees  me  as  it  hopes 
to  fm'  you,  and  w|'  mony  compliments 
to  ye  a'  in  the  Heelands,  I  remain,  till 
time  pe  no  more,  yours  till  teath,  and 
evermore. 


COOK  AND  KETTLE. 

Professor  Hill,  who  filled  the  Greek 
chair  at  St  Andrews,  was  remarkable 
for  his  social  qualities  and  ready  humour. 
Dining  one  day  with  the  local  presby- 
tery, a  joint  was  found  to  be  imperfectly 
cooked. 

"Come,"  said  the  professor,  "do 
not  let  us  grumble.  We  can  easily  hand 
it  to  the  cook,  who  will  pass  it  to  the 
kettle,  and  all  will  be  made  right." 

Dr  Cook  and  Mr  Kettle  were  two 
clergymen  present ;  and  the  laugh  which 
followed  restored  the  clerical  equani- 
mity. 
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The  professor  one  clay  found  Mi- 
Kettle  seated  on  a  large  boulder  at  his 
manse  gate  as  he  chanced  to  come  up. 

"Seated  so  lowly,  Mr  Kettle?"  said 
he,  "when  your  brother  Pan  was  a 
heathen  god  !  "—Dr  jfygfrt. 


A  CAULD  KIRK. 

On  one  occasion  Bums,  being  storm- 
stayed  at  Lamington,  went  to  church, 
but  was  so  little  pleased  with  the  preacher 
and  the  place,  that  he  left  a  record 
of  his  opinion  on  the  church-window 
against  them  : — 
4  *  As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 

A  caulder  kirk,  and  in't  but  few  ; 

As  cauld  a  minister's  e'er  spak, 

Ye'se  a'  be  het  ere  I  coine  back." 


CHALMERS  AT  HOME. 

As  an  instance  of  how,  occasionally, 
the  minds  of  great  men  can  condescend 
to  trifles,  the  following  extract  from  Dr 
Chalmers'  correspondence  is  interesting: 

"  Thursday,  July  8,  1824.  Dressed 
for  dinner.  Have  got  a  new  method  of 
folding  up  my  coat,  which  I  shall  show 
you  when  I  get  home,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  a  traveller.  I  am  about  as  fond 
of  it  as  I  was  of  the  new  method  of 
washing  my  bands." 

BUCKHAVEN  BREEDING. 

Bnckhaven,  a  fishing  village  in  Fife, 
is,  like  many  other  fishing  villages  in 
Scotland,  rather  a  peculiar  place,  while 
the  manners  of  the  natives  are  equally 
so.  The  minister  of  the  parish  went 
one  day  to  solemnise  a  marriage.  He 
made  the  bridegroom,  of  course,  promise 
to  be  a  faithful,  loving,  and  indulgent 
husband — at  least,  he  put  the  question 
to  that  effect,  but  could  not  get  him  to 
alter  his  stiff,  erect  posture.  Again  and 
again  he  repeated  the  form,  but  the  man 


remained  as  silent  and  stiff  as  ever  \ 
neighbour  was  present  who  knew  more 
about  the  forms  and  footsteps  of  the 
thing,  and  was  considered  to  have  ad- 
vanced a  little  more  in  civilisation  than 
the  rest.  Enraged  at  the  clown ishness 
of  the  bridegroom,  he  stepped  forward, 
gave  him  a  vigorous  knock  on  the  back, 
and  said  to  him  with  corresponding 
energy,— 

"Ye  brute,  can  ye  no  boo  to  the 
minister  !" 

Dr  Chalmers'  commentary  on  this 
incident  was  brief,  but  emphatic — 

"The  hearings  of  incipient  civilisa- 
tion, you  know." 


THE  OLD  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Before  the  era  of  naming  streets  or 
numbering  houses,  recourse  was  had  to 
very  grotesque  and  often  complicated 
addresses.  The  following  are  respec- 
tively of  dates  1 702,  3 : — 

"ffor 

Mr  Arch  bald  Dumbarr  of  Thunder* 
toune  to  be  left  at  Capt.  Dumbar's 
writing  Chamber  at  the  Iron  revell  third 
storie  below  the  Cross  north  end  of  the 
close  at  Edinr." 
"For 

Captain  Philip  Aiistruther  off  New- 
grange  att  his  lodge ing  a  litle  above  the 
fountain-well  south  side  of  the  street 
Edenbrough. " — Dunbar- Dunbar, 


WASTE  OF  BREATH. 

Hugo  Arnot  suffered  severely  from 
asthma,  and  one  morning  when  his 
complaint  was  more  than  usually  acute, 
hearing  a  sturdy  fellow  bawling  sand  to 
sell  on  the  street,  he  exclaimed,  with 
mingled  petulance  and  humour,  "The 
rascal  !  he  spends  as  much  breath  in  a 
minute  as  would  serve  me  for  a 
month  1" 
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MAGISTERIAL  IC  hORANCE. 

About  1792,  when  6urgh  reform  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  a  Provost  Kerr  of 
"Peebles  was  despatr/ied  from  that  place 
to  London  as  a  ddegatc.  During  his 
stay  there  he  was  introduced  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Whig  Club.  After  the  cloth 
was  removed,  among  other  toasts,  Mr 
Fox  gave,  "The  Majesty  of  the  Peo- 
ple." This  the  provost,  not  under- 
standing the  English  accent,  and  being 
full  of  his  own  importance,  mistook  for 
"The  Magistrates  of  Peebles;"  and 
actually  rose  and  made  a  pompous 
speech,  in  return  for  the  imaginary 
honour  done  to  him  and  his  colleagues, 
to  the  no  small  amazement  and  diver- 
sion of  the  whole  company. 


A  SUFFICIENT  REASON* 

An  old  clergyman,  who  had  got  a 
strong-lunged  helper,  observed  that  one 
of  his  hearers  was  becoming  rather  irre- 
gular in  his  attendance  at  church.  Of 
course,  the  divine  felt  it  his  duty  to  visit 
the  backslider,  and  he  accordingly  went 
to  his  house ;  but  the  gudeman  was  not 
in.  He  inquired  of  the  wife  why  John 
was  so  seldom  at  church  now? 

"Oh,  indeed,  minister,"  she  replied, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  "that 
young  man  ye've  gotten  roars  sae  loud 
that  John  canna  sleep  sae  comfortable 
as  he  did  when  ye  used  to  preach  yerseP 
sae  peaceably." 


A  DANGEROUS  MAN. 

Two  young  gentlemen,  great  friends, 
went  together  to  the  theatre  in  Glasgow, 
supped  at  the  lodgings  of  one  of  them, 
and  passed  a  whole  summer  night  over 
their  punch.  In  the  morning  a  kindly 
wrangle  broke  out  about  their  separat- 
ing or  not  separating,  when  by  some 
rashness,  if  not  accident,  one  of  them 


was  stabbed,  not  violently,  but  in  so 
vital  a  part  that  he  died  on  the  spor. 
The  survivor  was  tried  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  convicted  of  culpable  homicide. 
It  was  one  of  the  sad  cases  where  the 
legal  guilt  was  greater  than  the  moral ; 
and,  very  properly,  he  was  sentenced  to 
only  a  short  term  of  imprisonment, 
Lord  Ifermand,  who  felt  that  discredit 
had  been  brought  on  the  cause  of  drink- 
ing— then  so  common  and  fashionable, 
even  in  the  best  society — had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  tenderness  of  his  tem- 
perate brethren,  and  was  vehement  for 
transportation.  ** 

"We  are  told,  my  laards,"  said  he, 
"  that  there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the 
prisoner  must  have  been  in  liquor.  In 
liquor  !  Why,  he  was  drunk  !  And  yet 
he  murdered  the  very  man  who  had 
been  drinking  with  him  !  They  had 
been  carousing  the  whole  night,  and  yet 
he  stabbed  him  1  after  drinking  a  whole 
bottle  of  rum  with  him  !  My  laards ! 
if  he  will  do  this  when  he's  drunk,  what 
will  he  not  do  when  he's  sober  ?"— 
Lord  Cockbum. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  PIPER. 

Of  the  simplicity  and  superstition  of 
his  honest  piper,  John  Bruce,  Sir  Waiter 
Scott  relates  the  following  instance  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  : — 

"The  most  extraordinary  recipe  (for 
his  severe  illness  in  1810)  was  that  of 
my  Highland  piper,  who  spent  a  whole 
Sunday  in  selecting  twelve  stones  from 
twelve  south-running  streams,  with  the 
purpose  that  I  should  sleep  upon  them, 
and  be  made  whole.  I  caused  him  to 
be  told  that  the  recipe  was  infallible, 
but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  cure  to' be  successful  that  the  stones 
should  be  wrapped  up  in  the  petticoat 
of  a  widow  who  had  never  wished  to 
marry  again ;  upon  which  the  disap- 
pointed piper  renounced  all  hope  of 
being  able  to  complete  the  charm." 

J- 
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EPITAPH  ON  DAVID  FORREST, 
A  FOWLER. 

In  Citpar-Fife  Churchyard. 

Here  David  Forrest's  corpse  asleep  doth 
lye, 

His  soul  with  Christ  enjoys  tranquillity, 
A  famous  fowler  on  the  earth  was  he, 
And  for  the  same  shall  last  his  memory. 
His  years  were  sixty-five — now  he  doth 
sing 

Glore  in  these  heavens,  where  rowih  of 
game  doth  spring. 


SEVERE  PUNISHMENT. 

November  6,  1728.  One  Margaret 
Gibson,  for  the  crime  of  theft,  was 
drummed  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
in  a  very  disgraceful  manner.  Over  her 
neck  was  fixed  a  board  with  spring  and 
bells,  which  rung  as  she  walked.  At 
some  inches  from  her  face  was  fixed  a 
false-face,  over  which  was  hung  a  fox's 
tail.  In  short,  she  was  a  very  odd 
spectacle. 


AN  INTELLIGENT  CRITIC. 

A  Highlander  on  his  first  visit  to 
Edinburgh  was  very  much  taken  by 
seeing  a  blind  man  playing  a  fiddle  in  the 
street.  On  returning  to  his  native  vil- 
lage he  told  his  friends,  that  "he  had 
seen  a  plind  man  at  the  West  Port  of 
Embroch,  with  a  prown  hen  in  his  arms ; 
that  he  kittled  her  neck,  and  claw'd 
3ier  wame,  and  that  she  sang  ponily, 
pontfy  I" 


MATRIMONY. 

Wha  weds  for  siller  weds  for  care  ; 
Wha  weds  for  beauty  weds  nae  mair  ; 
But- he  that  weds  them  baith  thegither, 
Ccrofc&t     *f*f  cn)0ys  tfie  Hhcr?  - 


A  CAUTIOUS  BENEDICT. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  during  the  de- 
pression of  trade  in  Glasgow,  a  friend 
of  Henderson,  the  portrait  painter,  and 
collector  of  proverbs,  who  had  got 
married,  advised  the  latter  to  follow  his 
example. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Henderson  ;  "saft's 
your  horn,  my  friend,  as  the  man  said 
when  he  took  baud  o'  a  cuddle's  lug  in- 
stead o'  a  cow's  horn  in  the  dark. 
Single  blessedness  is  the  thing  ;  they 
wad  need  a  stouter  heart  than  mine  is 
that  wad  many  in  sic  a  time  as  noo. 
I  can  put  on  my  hat,  and  thank  God 
that  it  covers  my  haill  family." 

THE  WARLOCK  WEAVER. 

There  dwelt  a  weaver  in  Moffat  toun, 
That  said  the  minister  would  dee  sune  ; 
The  minister  dee'd,  and  the  folk  o'  the 
toim 

They  brant  the  weaver  wi'  the  wild  o* 

his  loom, 

And  ca'cl  it  wee  1- wared  on  the  warlock 
loan. 

—  Chambers'  Popular  Rhymes  of 
Scotland. 


WALKING  IN  THE  STRJSET, 

I  soon  made  an  observe,  that  the 
crowd  in  London  are  far  more  con- 
siderate than  with  us  in  Glasgow — the 
folk  going  one  way  keep  methodically 
after  one  another  \  and  those  coming 
the  other  way  do  the  same,  by  a  na- 
tural instinct  of  civilisation,  so  that  no 
confusion  ensues,  and  none  of  that 
dinging,  and  bumping,  and  driving, 
that  happens  in  the  Trongate,  especially 
on  a  Wednesday,  enough  to  make  the 
soberest  man  wud  at  the  misleart  stu- 
pidity of  the  folks,  particularly  of  the 
farmers  and  their  k intra  wives,  that 
have  creels  with  eggs  and  butter  in  thejr 
arms:— Calu 
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CATCHING  A  TARTAR. 

December  10,  1728.  A  gentleman 
travelling  to  the  south  was  attacked  on 
Soutra  Hill  by  two  fellows,  armed  with 
bayonets,  who  desired  him  to  surrender 
his  purse.  The  gentleman  putting  his 
hand  beneath  his  jockey-coat,  presented 
a  pistol,  and  asked  them  whether  that 
or  his  money  was  .fittest  for  them.  They 
earnestly  begged  he  would  spare  their 
lives,  for  necessity  had  forced  them  to 
it,  and  they  had  never  robbed  any  one 
save  one  countryman  an  hour  before,  of 
6s.  8d.  The  gentleman  put  them  to 
this  dilemma — cither  to  receive  his  bul- 
lets, or  cut  an  ear  out  of  each  other's 
head  ;  the  last  of  which  with  sorrowful 
li carts  they  performed. 


a  Highlander's  answer. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Highlands, 
attended  by  his  trusty  servant  Donald, 
a  native  of  the  wild  and  mountainous 
district  of  Loch  a  be  r,  was  travelling 
through  the  fertile  and  delightful  plains 
of  Italy.  The  master  asked  Donald 
how  he  would  like  to  possess  an  estate 
there,  and  what  he  would  do  with  one 
if  he  had  it  ? 

"Please  your  honour,"  replied  Don- 
ald, 11 1  would  sell  him,  and  buy  a  farm 
in  Lochaber." 


THE  ONLY  ALTERNATIVE. 

One  of  the  bailies  of  Lanark,  while 
visiting  the  jail  of  that  town,  found  the 
prisoners  at  the  time  to  consist  of  a 
poacher,  who  chose  to  reside  there  in 
preference  to  paying  a  fine,  and  a  wild 
Irishman  in  custody  for  fire-raising, 
who  either  was  mad  or  pretended  to  be 
so.    The  first  visited  was  the  poacher. 

"  Wcel,  Jock,"  says  the  magistrate, 
*'  I  hope  ye  hae  naething  to  complain 
©'  yer  treatment  here?" 


"Naething  but  the  noise  that  Irish- 
man makes.  I  haena  slept  for  the  twa 
last  nights  ;  and  I  maun  just  tell  ye, 
bailie,  that  an'  ye  dinna  fin'  means  to 
keep  him  quiet,  I'll  stay  nae  langer 
in  V 


WILLIAM    MATTHISON'S  EPITAPH, 
IN  PRESTONPANS  CHURCHYARD, 

William  Matthison  here  lies, 

Whose  age  was  forty-one; 
February  17,  he  dies. 

Went  Isbel  Mitchell  from  ; 
Who  was  his  married  wife, 
The  fourth  part  of  his  life. 

The  soul  it  cannot  die, 

Though  the  body  be  turned  to  clay, 
Yet  meet  again  they  must, 

At  the  last  day. 
Trumpet  shall  sound,  archangels  cry — 
"Come  forth,  Isbel  Mitchell,  and 
meet  Will 

Matthison  in  the  sky." 


AN  AGED  BELLMAN. 

November  19,  1731.  Died  William 
Eadie,  bellman  of  the  Canongate,  Edin- 
burgh, aged  120.  He  had  buried  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Canongate  thrice. 
He  was  90  years  a  freeman,  and  married 
a  second  wife,  a  lusty  young  woman, 
after  he  was  100  years  old. 


REPROOF  FROM  THE  PULPIT. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Shirra,  of  Kirkcaldy,' 
could  never  endure  to  see  any  of  his 
flock  attend  public  worship  in  clothes 
that  he  thought  too  fine  for  their  station 
in  life.  One  Sunday  forenoon,  a  young 
lass,  who  attended  church  regularly, 
and  was  personally  known  to  him,  came 
in  with  a  new  bonnet  of  greater  magni- 
tude, and  more  richly  decorated,  than 
he  thought  befitted  the  wearer.  He 
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soon  o'r  served  it;  and,  pausing  in  (he 
middle  of  his  discourse,  said,  "Look, 
ony  o'  ye  that's  near  hand  there,  whether 
my  wife  be  sleepin'  or  no,  as  I  canna 
get  a  glint  o'  her  for  a'  thae  fine  falderal 
feathers  about  Jenny  Bean's  braw  new 
bonnet. " 


A  PERVERSE  PRINTER, 

Mr  Charles  Kerr,  formerly  king's 
printer  for  Scotland,  was  a  man  of 
somewhat  original  character.  Finding 
that  the  king's  printers  of  former  days 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  court 
clothes,  he  determined,  after  receiving 
his  appointment,  to  revive  that  fashion, 
and  accordingly  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  very  much  to  the  surprise 
of  his  acquaintance,  in  a  gay  suit  of 
scarlet,  with  the  proper  appendices  of  a 
dress  sword,  bag,  cane,  ike.  A  friend 
at  length  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  this  strange  tantrum,  repre- 
senting how  much  it  excited  the  wonder 
and  ridicule  of  the  public.  "Man," 
said  Kerr,  over  his  shoulder,  "I  like  to 
vex  the  public" 

AN  EXPLANATION  EXPLAINED, 

An  English  gentleman  travelling  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  was  told,  when 
he  came  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  Aberdeen- 
shire dialect,  and  was  advised  to  take 
an  Edinburgh  servant  with  him  as  an 
interpreter,  which  he  did.    Upon  his 

arrival  at  Lady  F  's,  an  old  Scottish 

countess,  he  was  desired  by  the  hospit- 
able lady,  when  seated  at  dinner,  to 
"fa'  tee,  fa'  tee,  and  eat."  Upon  turn- 
ing to  his  interpreter  for  an  explanation, 
the  latter  said,  14  Hoot,  sir,  her  lady- 
ship means  ( Fa1  hi  and  eat.'  " 

"And  pray,"  asked  his  master, 
"what  isp  tit?" 

"  It  means  just  eat  awa1  as  fast's  ye're 
Able,  «ir," 


ON  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  CURRIE. 

Below  thir  stones,  lies  Meekie's  banes, 
Oh  !  Satan,  gin  ye  tnk  him, 

It's  mak  him  tutor  to  your  weans, 
An'  clever  deils  he'll  mak  them. 


A  SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

A  Stirlingshire  farmer  paid  a  visit 
to  his  son,  who  was  settled  in  business 
in  Liverpool.  Finding  the  old  gentle- 
man rather  de  trop  in  his  office,  the  son 
one  day  persuaded  him  to  cross  the 
Mersey  to  look  at  the  harvesting,  then 
in  full. operation,  on  the  Cheshire  side. 
On  landing  he  observed  a  young  wo- 
man reaping  in  a  field  of  oats,  when 
the  following  dialogue  ensued  : — 

Farmer.  "  Lassie,  are  yer  aits  muckle 
bookit  i'  the  year?" 

Girl.  "Sir  !" 

Farmer.  "  I  was  speering  gif  yer  aits 
are  muckle  bookit  th'  year  ?" 

Girl  (in  amazement).  "  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying,  sir." 

Farmer  (in  equal  astonishment). 
"  Gude-save-us,  doyenounderstaangude 
plain  English !— are — yer — aits — muckle 
— bookit  ?" 

The  girl  decamped  to  her  nearest 
companion,  saying  that  he  was  a  mad- 
man ;  while  he  shouted  in  great  wrath, 
"  They  were  naclhing  else  but  a  set  o' 
pockpuddings." 


"  YE  NEEDNA  FASH." 

An  Englishman  volunteered  to  do 
something  for  a  Scotchman,  but  was 
told  by  the  latter  that  he  "  needna 
fash." 

11  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by 
1  needna  fash  '?"  said  the  former  to  a 
bystander. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "he  just 
means  that  ye  needna  fash  ava,  sir." 
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THP:  SHEPHERD  ON  SUMPHS. 

A  sumph  is  a  cliiel  to  whom  Natur 
has  denied  ony  considerable  share  o' 
understaunin,  without  ha'in  chose  to 
male  him  just  a'thegither  an  indisput- 
able idiot.  His  pawrents  haena  the 
comfort  o'  be  in  able,  without  frequent 
misgivings,  to  consider  him  a  natural- 
born  fule,  for  you  see  he  can  be  taught 
the  letters  o'  the  alphabet,  and  even  to 
read  wee  bits  oJ  short  words,  no  in 
write  but  in  prent,  sae  that  he  may  in 
a  limited  sense  be  even  something  o' 
a  scholar.  I've  kent  sumphs  no  that 
ill  spellers.  lint  then  you  see,  sir, 
the  mind  of  the  sumphie  is  seen  to 
be  stationary,  and  generally  about 
twal  it  begins  slawly  to  retrograwd  ; 
sae  that  at  about  twenty — and  at  age, 
if  you  please,  sir,  we  shall  consider  mm 
— he  has  verra  little  mair  sense  than  a 
sookin  babby.  He  kens  sun  frae  moon, 
cock  frae  hen,  and  richt-weel  man  frae 
woman  ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
your  sumph  is  as  amatory  as  Solomon 
hi  nisei',  and  ye  generally  find  him  mar- 
ried and  stand  in  at  the  door  0'  his  house 
like  a  schulcmnster — the  green  before 
his  house  owerfiows  wi'  weans,  a'  his 
ain  progeny  ;  and  his  wife,  a  comely 
body,  wi'  twins  on  her  breist,  is  aiblins, 
wi'  a  pleased  face,  seen  smilin  ower  his 
shouther.  Sumphs  are  aye  fattish — 
wi*  round  legs  like  women — generally 
wi'  red  and  white  complexions — though 
I've  kent  them  black-a-viced,  and  no 
ill-lookin,  were  it  no  for  a  want  o'  some- 
thing you  canna  at  first  sieht  weel  tell 
what,  till  you  find  by  degrees  that  it's  a 
want  o'  everything —  a  want  o'  expres- 
sion, a  want  o'  air,  a  want  o'  mainner, 
a  want  0'  smeddum,  a  want  o'  vigour, 
a  want  o'  sense,  a  want  0'  feelin' — in 
short,  a  want  o'  sowl — a  deficit  which 
nae  painstakin'  in  education  can  ever 
supply ;  and  then,  oholoos  !  but  they're 
dour,  dour,  dour— obstinater  than  either 
P'gs  or  cuddies,  and  waur  to  drive  alang 
the  high  road  0'  life.    For,  by  tyin'  a 


string  to  the  hint  leg  o'  a  grumphie, 
and  keepin'  jerk-jerkin'  him  back,  you 
can  wile  him  forrit  by  fits  and  starts; 
and  the  maist  contumacious  cuddie  you 
can  transplant  at  last,  by  pour-pourin* 
upon  his  hurdies  the  oil  o  hazel ;  but 
neither  by  priggin  nor  prayin,  by 
reason  nor  by  rung,  when  the  fit's  on 
him,  frae  his  position  may  mortal  man 
howp  to  move  a  sumph. — Nodes  Ambros* 


MRS  EOS  WELL  AND  DR  JOHNSON, 

Bo  swell  tells  with  his  usual  naivete^ 
that  his  wife  exclaimed  to  him,  on  one 
occasion,  when  perhaps  Dr  Johnson 
had  been  more  than  usually  rude,  with 
natural  asperity,  "I  have  seen  many 
a  bear  led  by  a  man,  but  I  never  before 
saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear  I" 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  CHILDHOOD. 

The  following  curious  reminiscence 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  youth  is  taken 
from  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs 
Cockburn,  author  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  the  "Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
beginning,  "I've  seen  the  smiling," 
&c.  :— 

I  last  night  supped  in  Mr  Walter 
Scott's.  He  has. the  most  extraordinary 
genius  of  a  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
reading  a  poem  to  his  mother  when  I 
went  in.  I  made  him  read  on  ;  it  was 
a  description  of  a  shipwreck.  His 
passion  rose  with  the  storm  ;  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  hands — 

"There's  the  mast  gone,"  says  he; 
"  crash  it  goes  :  they  will  all  perish  ! 11 

After  his  agitation  he  turns  to  me. 

"  That  is  too  melancholy,"  says  he  ; 
"  I  had  better  read  you  somewhat  more 
amusing." 

I  preferred  a  little  chat,  and  asked 
his  opinion  of  Milton  and  other  books 
he  was  reading,  which  he  gave  me 
wonderfully  indeed. .  One  of  his  observa- 
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tions  was  :  (t  How  strange  it  was  that 
Adam,  just  new  come  into  the  world, 
should  know  everything.  That  must 
be  the  poet's  fancy,"  says  he. 

But  when  told  he  was  created  perfect 
by  God  Himself,  he  instantly  yielded. 

When  lie  was  taken  to  bed  last 
night  lie  told  his  aunt  he  liked  that 
lady. 

"  What  lady  ?  "  says  she. 

"Why,  Mrs  Cockburn  ;  for  I  think 
she's  a  virtuoso  like  myself." 

"  Dear  Walter,"  says  his  aunt,  "what 
is  a  virtuosol" 

"Don't  you  know?  Why,  it's  one  I 
who  will  know  everything." 

Now,  sir,  you  will  think  this  a  very 
silly  story.  Pray  what  age  do  you 
suppose  that  boy  to  be?  Name  it  now 
before  I  tell  you. 

"  Why,  twelve  or  fourteen." 

No  such  thing  ;  he  is  not  quite  six, 
and  he  has  a  lame  leg,  for  which  he  was 
a  year  at  Bath,  and  has  acquired  the 
perfect  English  accent,  which  he  has 
not  lost  since  lie  came,  and  he  reads 
like  a  Garrick,  You  will  allow  this  an 
uncommon  exotic. 


A  DOUBLE  LIFE. 

A  newspaper  ol  the  year  1777  gives 
the  following  as  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Lanark  : — 

"  Old  William  Douglas  and  his  wife 
arc  lately  dead  ;  you  know  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  born  on  the  same  day, 
within  the  same  hour,  by  the  same  mid- 
wife ;  christened  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  the  same  church  ;  that  they  were 
constant  companions  till  nature  inspired 
them  with  love  and  friendship  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  were  married,  by 
£he  consent  of  their  parents,  at  the 
church  where  they  were  christened. 
These  are  not  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  extraordinary 
pair.    They  never  knew  a  day's  sick- 


ness until  the  day  before  their  deaths  ; 
and  on  the  day  on  which  they  died 
were  aged  exactly  one  hundred  years. 
They  died  in  one  bed,  and  were  buried 
in  one  grave,  close  to  the  font  where 
they  both  were  christened.  Providence 
did  not  bless  them  with  any  children." 


INSCRITTION  ON  FORGLEN  CASTLE, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Supposed  to  be  upwards  of  400  years  old. 


Original. 

Do  veil  and  dovpt  nocht, 
AhtiQch  thov  be  spyit ; 
lie  is  lytil  gvfd  vortli, 
That  is  noclit  envyu  ; 
Tak  thow  no  tent 
Qutiat  everie  man  tels  ; 
Gyve  thov  vald  leive  on- 
demit 

Gang  quhairna  man  dvclls. 


Modern  render  ing. 

Do  well  and  douht  not, 
Although  thou  lie  spied  ; 
He  is  little  i^ood  worth, 
That  is  not 'en \  iod  j 
Take  ihou  no  tent 
What  every  man  tells  ; 
If  thou  wduldst  live  un- 
defined, 
Go  where  no  man  dwells. 


EriTAPH  IN  MONTROSE  CHURCHYARD, 

Here   lyes  the   bodeys   of  George 
Young  and  Isbel  Guthrie,  and  all  their 
posterity  for  fifty  years  backwards. 
November  1757. 


A  ROMAN  GOMMERAL, 

At  a  parochial  examination  the  mini- 
ster asked  an  old  woman  who  Pontius 
Pilate  was. 

"Adeed,  sir,  I  kenna,"  she  answered; 
"  they  tell  me  he  was  a  Roman  gom- 
me  rah" 

"  A  Roman  gommeral,"  echoed  the 
clergyman  ;  f<  what  do  you  mean  by  a 
gommeral,  woman?" 

"  Adeed,  sir,  I'm  no  far-sighted  in 
the  meanin'  o'  words  ;  but  aye  when  I 
hear  a  gommeral  spoken  0',  it  puts  me 
in  mind  0'  Davie  Todd,  your  a  in  car-* 
litch  elder,  just  a  domineerin',  fashous 
feliow,  aye  meddling  wi'  things  he's 
nae thing  ado  wi'  ! " 
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"  AULD  ROBIN  GRAY." 

There  was  an  old  Scotch  air  (not, 
however,  the  air  to  which  the  song  is 
now  sung,  for  that  we  owe  to  an  English 
clergyman}  of  which  Lady  Anne  Bernard 
was  very  fond,  and  which  Soph  Johnstone 
was  in  the  habit  of  singing  to  words 
which  were  far  from  choice.  It  struck 
Lady  Anne  that  she  could  supply  the 
air  with  a  talc  of  virtuous  distress  in 
humble  life,  with  which  all  could 
sympathise.  Robin  Gray  was  the  name 
of  a  shepherd  at  Balcarres,  who  was 
familiar  to  the  children  of  the  house. 
He  had  once  arrested  them  in  their 
flight  to  an  indulgent  neighbour's. 
Lady  Anne  revenged  this  arrest  by 
seizing  the  old  man's  name  and  pre- 
venting it  from  passing  intoforgetfulness. 
While  she  was  in  the  act  of  heaping 
misfortunes  on  the  heroine  Jeanie,  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
her  junior,  strayed  into  the  little  room, 
and  saw  " sister  Anne"  at  her  escri- 
toire. 

"I  have  been  writing  a  ballad,  my 
dear,"  the  frank  elder  sister  told  her 
little  confidante;  "and  I  am  oppressing 
my  heroine  with  many  misfortunes. 
I  have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea, 
broken  her  father's  arm,  and  made  her 
mother  fall  sick,  and  given  her  auld 
Robin  for  a  lover,  but  1  wish  to  load 
her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  in  the  four  lines. 
Help  me  to  one,  I  pray." 

"Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne,"  said 
the  little  Elizabeth.  The  cow  was 
immediately  lifted,  and  the  song  com- 
pleted.— Songstresses  of  Scotland. 


CURIOUS   RELIC   OF   THE  PLAGUE  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

At  Linlithgow,  there  is  preserved  a 
curious  relic  of  the  plague — namely,  a 
coffin  or  box.  which  was  used  in  con- 
veying all  the  persons  who  died  of  that 
distemper  to  their  last  abode.    It  pos- 


sesses no  peculiarity  of  appearance  ex- 
cept that  it  seems  calculated  to  contain 
a  body  of  the  largest  size,  and  that  the 
bottom  is  a  lid  moving  on  hinges,  with 
a  pin,  which  serves  by  way  of  lock. 
The  tradition  of  the  town  bears  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed  to 
their  graves  successively  in  this  general 
coffin,  and,  when  brought  over  the  hole, 
permitted  to  drop  in,  by  merely  with- 
drawing the  pin.  This  indecorous  mode 
of  interment,  so  opposite  to  the  ordin- 
ary customs  of  the  Scottish  people, 
presents  us  with  a  dreadful  idea  of  this 
disorder,  and  of  the  hardening  effect 
which  its  ravages  gradually  produced 
upon  the  feelings  and  ordinary  sympa- 
thies of  humanity. — R.  Chambers. 

a  sceptic's  belief. 

Among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
David  Hu  m  e  was  Sir  J  am  es  S  t  uart 
Denham,  one  of  the  early  illustrators 
of  political  economy,  and  a  man  of 
humour  and  pleasantry.  He  was 
much  addicted  to  that  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  last  century,  then  termed 
crammings  and  which  is  now  better 
known  as  hoaxing.  He  used  to  find  in 
Hume  one  of  the  best  of  all  possible 
subjects  for  his  favourite  exercise,  as 
the  philosopher,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  in  all  common  affairs  the  most 
credulous  of  morials.  One  day,  after 
having  run  the  philosophical  sceptic  to 
a  considerable  length,  he  could  keep  up 
the  joke  no  longer,  but  burst  out  with — 

"Ah,  Davy,  Davy,  you  would  be- 
lieve onything,  man,  but  what's  in  the 
Bible!" 

"VERY  WELL  ANSWERED." 

Dr  Johnson  of  Newhaven  entered  the 
house  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  just  as 
Maggy,  "the  gudewife,"  had  returned 
from  market ;  and  in  her  hurry  to  meet 
the  minister,  whom  she  found  in  pos« 
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session  of  her  cottoge,  she  deposited 
her  creel,  which  contained  certain  pur- 
chases from  the  butcher,  at  the  door. 
After  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
the  doctor  put  the  question — 

"  What  doth  every  sin  deserve, 
Margaret  ?  " 

God's  curse — the  dowg's  awa*  wi' 
the  head  and  harrigals,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  bolted  after  the  canine  delin- 
quent, who  had  made  free  with  the 
contents  of  her  basket. 

4 4  Very  well  answered,  Maggie,"  said 
the  doctor  on  her  return  from  the  chase; 
"  but  rather  hurriedly  spoken." — Kay. 


A  NATURAL  FACT. 

Principal  Hill  once  encountered  a 
fierce  onslaught  from  the  Rev.  James 
13 um  in  the  General  Assembly.  When 
Mr  Bum  had  concluded  his  attack,  the 
professor  rose,  and  said  with  a  smile— 

"Moderator,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
most  natural  that  Bums  should  run 
down  Hills." 

The  laugh  was  effectually  raised 
against  his  opponent,  whose  arguments 
and  assertions  he  then  proceeded  to  de- 
molish at  his  leisure. 


A  COURAGEOUS  LADY. 

Euphemia,  or  Lady  Effie,  as  she  was 
more  generally  called,  a  daughter  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  was  married  to 
the  celebrated  "  Union  Lockhart,"  and 
proved  an  able  auxiliary  to  him  in  many 
of  his  secret  intrigues  on  behalf  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts.  When  not  engaged  in 
attending  Parliament  he  resided  chiefly 
at  his  country  seat  of  Dryden,  while 
Lady  Effie  paid  frequent  visits  to  Edin- 
burgh disguised  in  male  attire.  She 
used  to  frequent  the  coffee-houses  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  and,  join- 
ing freely  in  conversation  with  the  Whig 
partisans,  she  often  obtained  important 


information  for  her  husband.  It  chanced 
on  one  occasion  that  Mr  Forbes,  a  zeal- 
ous Wrhig,  but  a  man  of  profligate  habits, 
had  got  hold  of  some  important  private 
papers,  implicating  Lockhart,  and  which 
he  had  engaged  to  forward  to  Govern- 
ment. LadyEuphemia  Lockhart  dressed 
her  two  sons,  who  were  fair  and  some- 
what effeminate  looking,  though  hand- 
some youths,  in  negligee,  fardingale, 
and  masks,  with  patches,  jewels,  and  all 
the  finery  of  accomplished  courtezans. 
Thus  equipped  they  sallied  out  to  the 
Cross,  and  watching  for  the  Whig  gal- 
lant, they  speedily  attracted  his  notice, 
and  so  won  on  him  by  their  attentions 
that  he  was  induced  to  accompany  them 
to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  where  the 
pseudo  fair  ones  fairly  drank  him  below 
the  table,  and  then  rifled  him  of  the 
dangerous  papers.— Wilson, 


THE  CLAYMORE, 

A  great  two-handed  sword  formerly 
in  use  among  the  Highlanders,  two 
inches  broad,  and  double  edged  ;  the 
blade  being  3  feet  7  inches  long,  the 
handle,  14  inches  ;  with  a  plain  trans- 
verse guard  of  one  foot ;  the  whole 
weighing  6f  lb.  These  swords  were  the 
original  weapons  of  the  English,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  figure  of  a  soldier,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  London,  after  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666  — if,  0,  Jenmvay. 


a  schoolmaster's  address  to  kino 

JAMES  VI. 

Linlithgo  exhibited  its  loyalty  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  in  the  year 
161 7,  when  King  James  touched  at  his 
mother's  birthplace  in  the  course  of  a 
progress  through  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. James  Wiseman,  the  school- 
master of  the  town,  was  enclosed  in  a 
large  plaster  figure  representing  a  lion, 
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and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  town 
in  order  to  address  his  majesty  as  he 
entered.  However  ridiculous  this  ex- 
hibition may  now  appear,  it  no  doubt 
pleased  the  grotesque  fancy  of  the  King, 
more  especially  as  the  speech  was 
highly  laudatory,  and  composed  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  poetry  suited  to  the 
pedantic  taste  of  the  monarch.  It  was 
as  follows  : — 

"Thrice  Royal  Sir,  here  do  I  you  beseech, 
Who  art  a  lion,  to  here  a  lion's  speech— 
A  miracle  I  for  since  the  day's  of  ^Esop 
No  lion,  liil  these  days,  a  voice  dared  raise  up 
To  such  a  Majesty!  Then,  king  of  men,  _ 
The  king  of  beasts  speaks  to  thee  from  his  den, 
Who,  tho'  he  now  enclosed  be  in  plaster, 
When  he  was  free,  was  Lithgow's  wise  school- 
master I" 

—Charles  Mackie. 


HIGH-SOUNDING  TERMS, 

A  peddling  shopkeeper  that  sells  a 
pennyworth  of  thread  is  a  merchant ; 
the  person  who  is  sent  for  that  thread 
lias  received  a  comtnission,  and,  bring- 
ing it  to  the  sender,  is  making  report. 
A  bill  to  let  you  know  there  is  a  single 
room  to  be  let  is  called  a  placard ;  the 
doors  are  ports ;  an  enclosed  held  of 
two  acres  is  a  park ;  and  the  wife  of  a 
laird  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  is  a  lady, 
and  treated  with  your  ladyship.  —rJ$itrt* 


"  SAINT"  DAVID  HUME. 

Previous  to  the  naming  of  the  streets 
in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
when  David  Hume's  house  was  almost 
the  only  one  in  what  is  now  really  St 
David's  Street,  the  philosopher's  friend, 
Dr  Webster,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
city,  and  a  professed  wit,  came  past 
one  day,  and,  in  ironical  allusion  to  the 
known  infidelity  of  its  tenant,  wrote 
with  chalk  upon  the  front,  ' '  Saint 
David's  Street."  Shortly  after,  Mr 
Hume's  aged  female  servant  happened 


to  observe  the  painters  actually  lettering 
the  name  of  the  street  on  the  corner,  and 
immediately  ran  in  to  inform  her  master 
of  the  joke  which  had  been  played  off 
upon  him.  The  philosopher,  not  at  all 
disturbed,  only  said,  in  his  usual  quiet 
way— 

"  Wcel,  wee),  Janet,  never  mind. 
Vm  no  the  first  man  of  sense  that  ha:; 
been  made  a  saint  o\" 


AN  AGED  YOUTH. 

In  April  1732,  it  was  intimated  frcm 
Kirkcaldy,  that  Margaret  White  of 
that  place,  aged  87,  had  lately  cut  eight 
fresh  teeth.  Her  husband,  moreover, 
was  in  hopes  "she  may  bring  him 
also  a  new  progeny,  as  she  has  re- 
covered, with  her  new  tusks,  a  blooming 
and  juvenile  air." 


AN  INGENIOUS  ROGUE. 

One  Thomas  M'Gie,  who  was  bred 
a  scholar,  but  poor,  of  a  good  genius 
and  ready  wit,  of  an  aspiring  temper, 
and  desirous  to  make  an  appearance  in 
the  world,  but  wanting  a  fund  con- 
venient for  his  purpose,  was  tempted  to 
try  his  hand  upon  bank-notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  At  this  time  (1700) 
all  the  five  kinds  of  notes — namely, 
j£ioo,  £50,  £20,  £10,  and  £5— were 
engraven  in  one  and  the  same  character. 
He  by  artful  razing,  altered  the  word 
five  in  the  yfc^-pound  note,  and  made  it 
fifty.  But  good  providence  discovered 
the  villany  before  he  had  done  any 
great  damage,  by  means  of  the  check- 
book and  a  record  kept  in  the  office ; 
and  the  rogue  was  forced  to  fly  abroad. 
The  check -book  and  record  are  so  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  one  another,  and 
the  keeping  them  right  and  applying 
thereof  is  so  easy,  that  no  forgery  or 
falsehood  of  notes  can  be  imposed  upon 
the  bank  for  any  sum  of  moment  before 
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it  is  discovered.  After  discovering  this 
cheat  of  M'Gie,  the  company  caused 
engrave  new  copper-plates  for  all  their 
notes,  each  of  a  different  character, 
adding  several  other  checks,  so  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  renew 
M'Gie's  villany. — Account  of  Dank  of 
Scotland. 


A  MOCK  PRINCE. 

In  June  1745,  a  native  of  Fife,  David 
Gillies,  assumed  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  Charles  Stuart,  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  went  about  privately,  and,  by  con- 
ferring honours  and  places,  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  money  from  weak  people. 
Warrants  having  been  issued  for  his  ap- 
prehension, he  fled,  but  was  caught  at 
Selkirk.  The  justices  of  the  county, 
after  consulting  the  crown  lawyers, 
sentenced  the  mock  prince  and  his  court, 
consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women, 
to  be  banished  the  shire  by  tuck  of 
drum,  attended  by  the  hangman,  as 
vagrants  ;  and  this  was  duly  carried  into 
effect  on  the  14th  of  July. 


PORT-GLASGOW. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
began  to  show  an  active  spirit  for  trade, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  at  the  Broomie- 
law,  they  resolved  to  have  a  port  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Accordingly, 
they  proposed  to  make  an  extensive 
harbour  at  Dumbarton  ;  but  were  op- 
posed by  the  magistrates  of  that  burgh, 
on  the  ground  that  the  great  influx  of 
manners  and  others  would  raise  the 
price  of  provisions  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  being  dis- 
appointed in  this  project,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  ; 
and,  in  the  year  1662,  purchased  thirteen 


acres  of  ground  from  Sir  Robert  Max- 
well, adjoining  the  village  of  Newark, 
about  nineteen  miles  below  the  city  ; 
and,  having  laid  out  (he  ground  for  a 
town,  they  built  harbours,  and  made 
the  first  dry  or  graving  dock  that  was 
in  Scotland.— Cldand. 


"weather"  or  no. 

"Tak*  notice,"  shouted  the  Inverary 
bell-man  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  "that 
the  poat  for  Glasgow  will  sail  on  Mon- 
day morning.  God  willing  and  weather 
permit  tin',  or  on  Tuesday,  whether  or 
no." 


AN  HISTORICAL  EPITAPH. 

February  26,  1 728,  died  Marjory 
Scott,  an  inhabitant  of  Dunkeld,  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  100.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  composed  for  her 
by  Alexander  Penecuik,  but  never  in- 
scribed. It  has  been  preserved,  how- 
ever, as  a  whimsical  statement  of  histori- 
cal facts  comprehended  within  the  life 
of  an  individual  : — 

Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you  read, 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 
Five  limes  five  years  I  led  a  virgin  life, 
Five  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife  ; 
Ten  times  five  years  I  lived  a  widow  chaste. 
Now  tired  of  this  mortal  life  I  rest. 
Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  hath  been 
Six  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen. 
Full  twice  five  years  the  Commonwealth  I  saw, 
Ten  times  the  subjects  rise  against  the  law  ; 
And,  which  is  worse  than  any  civil  war, 
A  king  arraigned  before  the  subject's  bar. 
Swarms  of  sectarians,  hot  with  hellish  rage, 
Cut  off  his  royal  head  upon  the  stage. 
'Twice  did  I  see  old  Prelacy  pulled  down, 
And  twice  the  cloak  did  sink  beneath  the 
gown. 

I  saw  the  Stuart  race  thrust  out ;  nay,  more, 
I  saw  our  country  sold  for  English  ore  ; 
Our  numerous  nobles,  who  have  famous  been, 
Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  sixteen  ; 
Such  desolation  111  my  days  have  been, 
I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen  ! 

Statistical  Account. 
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JOHN  KIR  h  MM  STRONG. 

Some  very  remarkable  expressions 
occurred  at  the  taking  by  King  James  V. 
of  the  unfortunate  Johnnie  Armstrong. 
Though  this  hero  was  what  an  old 
historian  cails  "ane  lous  leivand  man," 
.and  maintained  a  band  of  twenty-eight 
well- horsed  able  gentlemen,  whose  sole 
duty  was  plunder,  his  death  was  greatly 
lamented  by  the  people,  on  account  of 
his  being  the  boldest  man  on  the  border, 
and  his  never  harming  any  one  but  "  the 
auld  enemies  of  England."  Arm- 
strong came  to  pay  his  obeisance  to  the 
king  at  a  hunting  match,  and  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  excite  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure by  the  splendour  of  his  apparel 
and  the  number  of  his  train. 

"  What  wants  yon  knave,"  said  the 
monarch,  turning  away  his  face,  a  that 
a  king  should  have?" 

The  borderer,  perceiving  that  the  king 
desired  to  take  his  life,  attempted  \  i 
avert  his  fate  by  offering  to  main  la  in 
forty  men  constantly  in  the  royal  service, 
and  to  be  ever  ready  to  bring  any  subject 
in  England,  duke,  earl,  lord,  or  baron, 
within  a  given  day,  to  his  majesty's 
feet.  Seeing,  however,  that  James 
treated  all  his  offers  with  contempt, 
he  exclaimed  with  vehemence  — 

"I  am  butane  fule  to  seek  grace,  at  ane 
graceless  face.  But  had  I  knawin,  sir, 
that  ye  would  have  taken  my  life  this 
day,  I  should  have  leeved  upon  the  bor- 
ders in  despite  of  King  Harie  and  you 
baith  ;  for  1  know  King  Harie  would 
weigh  down  my  best  horse  with  gold  to 
know  that  I  were  condemned  this  day." 

He  was  immediately  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  executed,  along  with  all 
his  "gallant  companie." 


AN  OLD  SCOTTISH  JUDGE. 

Lord  Eorglen,  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  died  in  Edinburgh,  March 
30,  1527,    When  approaching  his  end 


he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Jarnes  Bos- 
well,  advocate.  lie  was  quite  cheerful, 
and  said — 

"Come  awa,  Mr  Boswell,  and  learn 
to  dee  :  I'm  gaun  awa'  to  see  your  auld 
freend  Cullen  and  mine  (Lord  Cullcn 
had  died  a  year  before).  He  was  a 
guid  honest  man ;  but  his  walk  and 
yours  wasna  very  steady  when  you 
used  to  come  in  frae  Maggie  Johnston's 
upon  the  Saturday  afternoons." 

Mrs  Johnston  kept  a  little  inn  near 
Bruntsfiekl  Links,  which  she  contrived 
to  make  attractive  to  men  of  every  grade 
in  life  by  her  home-brewed  ale. 

Dr  Clerk,  who  attended  Lord  Eor- 
glen  at  the  last,  used  to  tell  that,  calling 
on  his  patient  on  the  day  he  died,  he 
was  admitted  by  his  lordship's  clerk, 
David  Keid. 

"How  does  my  lord  do?"  inquired 
the  doctor. 

"I  houp  he's  mai^  answered  David 
with  a  solemnity  that  told  what  he 
meant.  He  then  conducted  him  to  a 
room,  and  showed  him  two  dozen  of 
wine  under  a  table.  Other  doctors  pre- 
sently came  in,  and  David,  making 
them  all  sit  down,  proceeded  to  tell 
them  his  deceased  master's  last  words, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  the  bottle 
about  briskly.  After  the  company  had 
taken  a  glass  or  two,  they  rose  to  de- 
part ;  but  David  detained  them. 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  "not  so.  Tt 
was  the  express  will  0'  the  dead  that  I 
should  fdl  ye  a'  fou,  and  I  maun  fulfil 
the  will  o}  the  dead." 

All  the  time  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  his  cheeks.  "  And,  indeed,"  said 
the  doctor  when  telling  the  story, 
"David  did  fulfil  the  will  0'  the  dead, 
for  before  the  end  o't  there  was  na  ane 
o'  us  able  to  bite  his  ain  thoomb  !" 


TWO  WANDERERS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  relate,  with 
rich  humour,    the   following  incident 
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which  occurred  to  hi  in  at  Antwerp  : — 
The  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  started 
at  an  early  hour  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Rubens,  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques. 
He  had  no  guide,  but  observing  a  per- 
son stalUing  about  like  himself,  he  ad- 
dressed him  in  his  best  French.  The 
stranger,  pulling  off  his  hal,  very  re- 
spectfully replied  in  Highland  accent — 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  canna 
speak  ony  thing  besides  English." 

"This  is  very  unlucky  indeed,  Do- 
nald/' said  Mr  Scott,  "but  we  must 
help  one  another;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  not  good  at  any  other  tongue 
but  the  English,  or  rather  the  Scotch." 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  Highlander, 
11  may  be  you  are  a  countryman,  and  ken 
my  maister,  Captain  Cameron  of  the 
79th,  and  could  tell  me  where  he  lodges. 
I'm  just  cum  in,  sir,  frae  a  place  they 
ca'  Machlin,  and  hae  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  captain's  quarters ;  it  was  some- 
thing like  the  laaborer" 

"  I  can,  I  think,  help  you  with  this, 
my  friend,"  rejoined  Sir  Walter. 
"There  is  an  inn  just  opposite  to  you 
(pointing  to  the  Hotel  de  Grand  La- 
iforeur)y  I  daresay  that  will  fee  the  cap- 
tain's quarters;"  and  it  proved  to  be  so. 


THE  WATER-CADDIES  OF  EDINBURGH. 

They  were  a  very  curious  tribe,  con- 
sisting of  both  men  and  women,  but  the 
former  were  perhaps  the  more  numerous. 
Their  business  was  to  carry  water  into 
houses  ;  and  therefore  their  days  were 
passed  in  climbing  up  lofty  stairs,  in 
order  to  get  into  Hats. 

The  water  was  borne  in  little  casks, 
and  was  got  from  the  public  wells, 
which  were  then  pretty  thickly  planted 
in  the  principal  streets ;  and  as  there 
were  far  more  candidates  than  spouts, 
there  was  a  group  of  impatient  and 
wrangling  claimants  who,  when  not 
eloquent,  sat  upon  their  kegs.  These 
encampments  of  drawers  of  water  had 


a  striking  appearance.  The  barrels, 
when  rilled,  were  slung  upon  their 
backs,  suspended  by  a  leather  strap, 
which  was  held  in  front  by  the  hand. 
Their  carriage  was  made  easier  by  lean- 
ing forward,  which  threw  the  back 
outward  ;  and  hence  stooping  was  the 
natural  attitude  of  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  well.  They  were  known 
by  this  peculiarity  even  when  off 
work.  Their  backs,  which  would  other- 
wise have  never  been  dry,  were  pro- 
tected by  thick  layers  of  hard  black 
leather,  on  which  the  barrels  lay  ;  and 
the  leather  had  a  slight  curl  up  at  its 
lower  edge,  which,  acting  as  a  lip, 
threw  the  droppings,  by  which  they 
could  always  be  tracked,  off  to  the 
sides.  Still,  however,  what  with  filling, 
and  trickling,  and  emptying,  it  was  a 
moist  business.  They  were  all  rather 
old,  and  seemed  little  ;  but  this  last 
might  be  owing  to  their  stooping.  The 
men  very  generally  had  old  red  jackets, 
probably  trie  remnants  of  the  Highland 
Watch,  or  of  the  City  Guard  ;  and  the 
women  were  always  covered  with  thick 
duffle  greatcoats,  and  wore  black  hats 
like  the  men.  They  very  seldom  re- 
quired to  be  called  ;  for  every  house 
had  its  favourite  "water-caddie,"  who 
knew  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  family, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  single  cistern, 
which  he  kept  always  replenishing  at 
his  own  discretion,  at  the  fee  (I  believe) 
of  a  penny  for  each  barrel.  Their  in- 
tercourse with  families  civilized  them  a 
little;  so  that,  in  spite  of  their  plashy 
lives,  and  public-well  discussions,  they 
were  rather  civil  and  very  cracky 
creatures.  What  fretted  them  most 
was  being  obstructed  in  going  up  a 
stair ;  and  their  occasionally  tottering 
legs  testified  that  they  had  110  bigotry 
against  qualifying  the  water  with  a 
little  whisky.  They  never  plied  between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning ; 
that  is,  their  employers  had  bad  hot 
water  all  Sunday.  These  bodies  were 
such  favourites  that  the  extinction  of 
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their  trade  was  urged  seriously  as  a 
reason  against  water  being  allowed  to 
get  into  our  houses  in  its  own  way  ! — 
lord  Coddmnu 


"  NAE  BRAIRD  LIKE  MIDDEN 
BRAIRD," 

A  Lady  E         of  $■  —$  who  had 

been  elevated  to  that  title  from  a  very 
low  origin,  took  a  strange  way  of  show- 
in0'  how  she  felt  her  panjaui  dignity. 
She  used  to  sit  in  her  chamber,  every 
now  and  then  ringing  her  bell  for  her 
servant,  having  no  use  all  the  time 
for  his  attendance.  The  answer  to  the 
servant  on  his  inquiring  what  was 
wanted  was  simply  "Nothing;"  the 
servant  then  retired,  and  nothing  more 
wns  said  or  done  till  the  next  ring. 
Some  one  venturing  to  ask  her  lady- 
ship's reason  for  such  strange  con- 
duct— 

"  What!"  said  she,  44  shall  Lady 
K — —  not  ring  her  own  bell  when  she 
pleases,  whether  she  needs  ony  thing 
or  no ! " 


A  BASHFUL  WOOttR. 

Of  Dr  Haldane,  a  proiessor  at  St 
Andrews  when  he  was  there,  Charles 
Young,  in  his  Diary,  tells  the  following 
anecdote  : — 

"Shortly  before  I  left  St  Andrews, 
the  nephew  of  his  patron,  Lord  Melville, 
who  had  been  his  inmate  and  com- 
panion for  three  years,  was  also  about 
to  leave.    The  loss  of  the  society  of 
ne  whose  great  ability  had  led  all  who 
new  him  to  expect  he  would  one  day 
fill  high  place  in  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  grieved  him  much.  When 
\  was  reported  that  he  had  fitted  up 
is  house  afresh,  at  the  very  time  when 
Ppearances  were  of  less  consequence 
o  him,  it  was  generally  supposed,  and 
urrently  reported,  that  he  was  going 


to  change  his  state.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  rumour  was  well  founded  ;  for,  on 
a  given  day,  at  an  hour  unusually  early 
for  a  call,  the  good  doctor  was  seen  at 
the  house  of  a  certain  lady,  for  whom 
he  had  long  been  supposed  to  have  a 
predilection,  in  a  bran-new  coat,  wiping 
*  his  weel-pouthered  head'  with  a  clean 
white  handkerchief,  and  betraying  much 
excitement  of  manner,  till  the  door  was 
opened.  As  soon  as  he  was  shown 
'ben/  and  saw  the  fair  one,  whom  he 
sought,  calmly  engaged  in  knitting 
stockings,  and  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
his  entrance,  his  courage,  like  that  of 
Bob  Acres  in  the  'Rivals,'  began  to 
ooze  out  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and 
he  sat  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair  in  such  a  state  of  pitiable  confusion 
as  to  elicit  the  compassion  of  the  lady 
in  question.  She  could  not  understand 
what  ailed  him,  but  felt  instinctively 
that  the  truest  good-breeding  would  be 
to  take  no  notice  of  his  embarrassment, 
and  lead  the  conversation  herself. 
Thus,  then,  she  opened  fire  j— 4  Wecl, 
doctor,  hae  ye  got  through  a'  your 
papering  and  painting  yet?  (A  clear- 
ing of  the  throat  preparatory  to  speech, 
but  not  a  word  uttered.)  'I'm  told 
your  new  carpets  are  just  beantifuV 
(A  further  clearing  of  the  throat,  and  a 
vigorous  effort  to  speak,  terminating  in 
a  free  use  of  his  handkerchief. )  4  They 
say  the  pattern  o'  the  dining-room 
chairs  is  something  quite  out  o'  the 
way.  In  short,  that  everything  about 
the  hoose  is  perfect.' 

44  Here  was  a  providential  opening  he 
was  not  such  a  goose  as  to  overlook. 
He  4  screwed  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing point,'  advanced  his  chair,  sidled 
towards  her,  simpering  the  while,  raised 
his  eyes  furtively  to  her  face,  and  said, 
with  a  gentle  inflexion  of  his  voice 
which  no  ear  but  a  wilfully  deaf  one 
could  have  misinterpreted — 

<44Na!  na!  Miss  J — n.  It's  no 
quitd  perfect.  It  canna  be  quite  that 
so  leng  as  there's  ae  thing  wanting  1  * 
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"  'And  what  can  that  be?'  said  the 
imperturbable  spinster. 

11  Utterly  thrown  on  his  beam-ends  by 
her  wilful  blindness  to  his  meaning,  the 
poor  man  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  drew 
back  his  chair  from  its  dangerous  proxi- 
mity, caught  up  his  hat,  and,  in  tones 
of  blighted  hope,  gasped  forth  his  de- 
claration in  these  words— 

fi  '  Eh  !  dear  !  eh  !  Well,  am  sure  ! 
The  thing  wanting  is  a — a — a — side- 
boord  !;" 

A  CRACKED  CONSCIENCE* 

Lindsay,  in  his  Chronicles,  records  a 
remarkable  saying  of  Gavin  Douglas, 
bishop  of  Dunkcld,  the  elegant  Scottish 
poet.  In  1 5 1 5,  when  party  spirit  ran 
high  between  the  Earls  of  Arran  and 
Angus,  the  two  most  powerful  noblemen 
in  the  kingdom,  and  who  both  aimed 
at  the  powers  of  regency,  the  accom- 
plished bishop  went,  in  behalf  of  his 
nephew  Angus  to  the  Black  friars'  Kirk 
at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  beseech  that 
prelate  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  the 
hostile  factions.  Beatoun,  who  designed 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  expected 
contentions,  and  had  armour  concealed 
under  his  rochet,  falsely  swore,  by  his 
soul,  striking  his  breast  at  the  same  time 
with  his  hand,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  His  emphatic  gesture  caused 
the  plaits  of  his  jack  to  sound,  when 
Douglas  observed,  with  a  poignant  sneer : 
"My  lord,  your  conscience  is  not  guid, 
for  I  hear  it  clattering.'''  This  bore  a 
double  meaning — the  word  clatter  at 
once  implying  the  idea  of  unsoundness, 
and  the  disclosure  of  a  secret. 


"there's  life  in  the  old 

DOG  YET." 

James  Hogg  and  his  father  were  out 
on  a  hill  one  wintry  day  during  a  snow 
stonn,  looking  after  the  safety  of  the 
sheep,  when  tl)e  old  man  having  in- 


advertently gone  too  near  the  brow,  the 
snow  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated 
to  the  bottom.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  father, 
looked  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
not  only  saw  him  standing  on  his  feet 
seemingly  unhurt,  but  heard  him  crying 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"  Jamie,  ma  man,  ye  were  aye  fond 
o'  a  slide  a'  vcr  days;  let  me  see  ye  do 
that." 

This  old  man  was  a  person  of  peculiar 
character  in  one  respect.  Me  never 
would  confess  or  allow,  or  even  in  his 
own  mind  suppose,  that  he  was  or  could 
be  defeated  in  any  thing.  The  above 
expression  was  in  reality  an  emanation 
of  this  self-esteem  :  he  wished  to  pass 
the  accident  off  upon  his  son  as  a  feat. 
On  another  occasion,  having  slipped  his 
foot  on  going  up  a  hill,  and  prostrated 
himself  on  his  nose,  he  said  to  an  in- 
dividual accompanying  him — 

"Eh,  I  think  I  had  like  to  hae 
fa'en." 

Once  being  ridden  away  with  on  an 
unruly  beast,  a  group  of  rustics  observed 
him  rush  past  with  a  face  of  great  con- 
cern, and  even  fear  ;  but  when  the  beast 
had  exhausted  its  strength,  and  allowed 
itself  to  become  once  more  amenable  to 
the  rein,  Mr  Hogg  came  back,  making 
a  great  show  of  mastery  over  it,  and 
muttering,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  by- 
standers— 

"  I  think  I  hae  sobered  her." 


TWO  WAYS  OE  TELLING  A  STORY. 

King  James  the  Sixth,  on  removing 
to  London,  was  waited  upon  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  a  man  of  erudition, 
but  who  had  an  eccentric  idea  in  his 
head,  that  every  country  should  have  a 
professor  of  signs,  to  enable  men  of  all 
languages  to  understand  each  other 
without  the  aid  of  speech.  Lamenting 
one  day,  before  the  king,  this  great 
desideratum  throughout  all  Europe,,  the. 
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Icing,  who  was  an  oitlrc  character,  said 
lo  hilOj  "  Why,  I  have  a  professor  of 
signs  in  the  most  remote  college  in  my 
dominions  ;  hut  it  is  at  Aherdeen,  a 
great  way  off— perhaps  600  miles  from 
here." 

11  Were  it  ten  thousand  leagues  off,  I 
shall  see  him,"  said  the  ambassador, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  set 
out  instable?-,  in  order  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Scottish  professor  of  signs. 
The  king,  perceiving  he  had  committed 
himself,  caused  an  intimation  to  be 
written  to  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
stating  the  case,  and  desiring  the  pro- 
fessors to  put  him  off,  or  make  the  best 
of  him  they  could.  The  ambassador 
arrived,  and  was  received  with  great 
solemnity.  lie  immediately  inquired 
which  of  them  had  the  honour  to  be 
"Professor  of  Signs;"  but  was  told 
that  the  professor  was  absent  in  the 
Highlands,  and  would  return  nobody 
could  say  when. 

"I  will,"  said  he,  "wait  his  return, 
though  it  were  for  twelve  months." 

The  professors,  seeing  that  this  would 
not  do,  contrived  the  following  strata- 
gem : — There  was  one  Geordie,  a  butcher, 
blind  of  an  eye,  a  droll  fellow,  with  much 
wit  and  roguery  about  him.  The  butcher 
was  put  up  to  the  story,  and  instructed 
how  to  comport  himself  in  his  new  situ- 
ation of  "Professor  of  Signs,"  but  he 
was  enjoined  on  no  account  to  utter  a 
syllable.  Geordie  willingly  undertook 
the  office  for  a  small  bribe.  The  am- 
bassador was  then  told,  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction,  that  the  professor  of  signs 
would  be  at  home  next  clay.  Every- 
tln'ng  being  prepared,  Geordie  was 
gowned,  wigged,  and  placed  in  state, 
in  a  room  of  the  college.  The  Spaniard 
was  then  shown  into  Geordie's  room, 
and  left  to  converse  with  him  as  best  he 
eoidd,  the  whole  of  the  professors  wait- 
ing the  issue  with  considerable  anxiety. 
Then  commenced  the  scene.  The  am- 
bassador held  up  one  of  his  fingers  to 
Geordip  i   Geordie  answered   him  by 


holding  up  two  of  his.  The  ambas- 
sador held  up  three ;  Geordie  clenched 
his  fist  and  looked  stern.  The  ambas- 
sador tli en  look  an  orange  from  ha 
pocket,  and  showed  it  to  Geordie,  wko, 
in  return,  pulled  out  a  piece  of  barley 
bread  from  his  pocket,  and  exhi- 
bited it  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
ambassador  then  bowed  to  him,  and 
retired.  The  professors  anxiously  in- 
quired his  opinion  of  their  brother. 

"  lie  is  a  perfect  miracle,"  said  the 
ambassador;  "I  would  not  give  him 
for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies!" 

"  Well !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, "how  lias  lie  edified  you?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  I 
first  held  up  one  finger,  denoting  that 
there  is  one  God ;  he  held  up  two,  sig- 
nifying that  there  are  Father  and  Son ; 
I  held  up  three,  meaning  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  he  clenched  his 
fist  to  say  that  these  three  are  one.  I 
then  took  out  an  orange,  signifying 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  gives  His 
creatures  not  only  the  necessaries  but 
the  luxuries  of  life;  upon  which  the 
wonderful  man  presented  a  piece  of 
bread,  showing  that  it  was  the  staff  of 
life,  and  preferable  to  every  luxury." 

The  professors  were  glad  that  matters 
had  turned  out  so  well ;  and  having  got 
quit  of  the  ambassador,  they  called  in 
Geordie  to  hear  his  version. 

"  Well,  Geordie,  how  have  you  come 
on,  and  what  do  you  think  of  yon 
man?" 

"  The  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  the 
butcher,  "  what  did  he  do  first,  think 
ye  ?  He  held  up  ae  finger,  as  much  as 
to  say,  you  have  only  ac  ee  !  -then  I 
held  up  twa,  meaning  that  my  ane  was 
as  good  as  his  twa.  Then  the  fellow 
held  up  three  of  his  fingers,  to  say  there 
were  but  three  een  between  us;  and 
then  I  was  so  mad  at  him  that  1  steeked 
my  nicve,  and  was  gaun  to  strike  him, 
and  would  hae  done't  too,  but  for  your 
sakes.  He  diclna  stop  here,  but,  for- 
sooth, he  took  out  an  orange,  as  mucklfi 
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as  to  say,  your  poor  beggarly  country 
carina  grow  that  !  I  showed  him  a 
whang  of  a  bere  bannock,  meaning 
that  I  didna  care  a  farthing  for  him, 
or  his  trash  neither,  as  lang's  I  had 
this!  But,  by  a'  that's  glide,1'  con- 
cluded Geordie,  "I'm  angry  yet,  that  I 
didna  break  every  bane  in  his  body." 

Could  two  sides  of  a  story  be  more 
opposed  to  each  other? 


A  HIGHLAND  SERGEANT'S  REPRIMAND. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  93d  High- 
landers were  in  Ireland,  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter took  place  one  morning  near 
the  barrack  gate,  between  two  of  the 
natives.  A  number  of  the  soldiers,  half- 
dressed,  having  run  out  and  thronged 
round  the  combatants,  an  officer  ordered 
a  Highland  sergeant  to  call  them  back. 
The  sergeant,  shocked  at  conduct  so  in- 
consistent with  his  ideas  of  military 
subordination,  called  out  to  them,  "Oh, 
lads,  lads,  you'll  cause  me  wonder  with 
a  much  surprise !  You,  tat's  seen  sow- 
sands  an*  sowsands  a?  killed  an7  a*  slewed 
on  ta  field  o'  pattle,  are  you  not  shamed 
for  yoursel's  to  run  out  in  your  naked 
podies  to  see  two  mans  feucht?" 


OLD  EDINBURGH  PORTS. 

This  city  is  inclosed  with  something 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman 
wall,  on  every  side  except  the  north, 
where  it  is  secured  by  the  loch.  It  has 
six  gates — two  to  the  east,  two  to  the 
south,  one  to  the  west,  and  another 
lately  built,  to  the  north.  One  of  the 
gates  to  the  east  is  called  the  Netherbow. 
which  was  magnificently  rebuilt  in  1616, 
and  adorned  with  towers  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  chief  gate  of  the  city.  The 
other  gate  to  the  east  is  called  the  Cow- 
gate,  from  which  there  is  an  entry  into 


the  Nether  Street,  which  runs  the  length 
of  the  whole  city,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Cowgate  Street.  The  easter- 
niost  of  the  gates  to  the  south  is  called 
the  Potterrow  Port,  from  the  suburbs 
called  the  Potterrow.  The  westernmost 
of  these  is  called  the  Society  Port,  pro- 
perly the  Brewer's  Port.  In  that  place 
is  a  great  square  court  with  buildings 
round  about  it,  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
city.  The  West  Gate,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  city  lying  beneath  the  Castle, 
affords  an  entrance  from  the  suburb  of 
the  same  name.  The  North  Gate, 
which  was  last  made,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  North  Loch,  is  twofold,  the  In- 
ner and  Outer  Port,  through  which 
there  is  an  entry  into  the  city  from  the 
suburb,  called  the  Mutters  Hill.  There 
are  two  streets  extending  the  length  of 
the  whole  town.  The  chief  street, 
which  is  called  the  High  Street,  is  one 
of  the  broadest  streets  in  Europe  ;  from 
it  run  many  lanes  or  wynds,  as  the  Scots 
call  them,  on  both  sides.  The  Nether 
or  Lower  Street  has  also  many  wynds 
running  to  the  south. — Chamberlayne. 


A  NOBLE  HALL. 


The  great  hall  of  Borthwick  Castle, 
which  occupies  the  second  storey,  is  per- 
haps the  most  noble  specimen  of  feudal 
magnificence  and  hospitality  now  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  stated  to  be  "so  large, 
and  so  high  in  the  roof,  that  a  man  on 
horseback  might  turn  a  spear  in  it." 


WILIUE'S  CONVERSATIONAL  POWERS. 

Such  was  the  strong  natural  sense, 
and  shrewdness  of  remark,  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  that  George  Colinan,  on  one 
occasion,  observed  to  a  mutual  friend, 
that  "that  Scotchman's  conversation 
was  worth  a  guinea  an  hour,  for  his  sly 
wit  and  acute  observation," 
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CLERK  OF  ELDIN. 

I  lcno\r  no  better  account  of  the  pro- 
gress a  father  and  a  son  than  what  I 
once  heard  Clerk  give  of  himself  and 
of  his  son  John,  in  nearly  these  words — 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  people, 
seeing  John  limping  in  the  street,  used 
to  ask,  What  lame  lad  that  was  ?  And 
the  answer  would  be,  That's  the  son  of 
Clerk  of  Eldin.  But  now,  when  I  my- 
self am  passing,  I  hear  them  saying, 
What  auld  grey-headed  man  is  that  ? 
And  the  answer  is,  That's  the  father  of 
John  Cleric."  He  was  much  prouder 
of  the  last  mark  than  of  the  first. — 
Lord  Cockburn. 


THE  EDINBURGH  CADDIES. 

The  cawdys  of  Edinburgh  are  very 
useful  blackguards,  who  attend  the 
coffee-houses  and  public  places  to  go  of 
errands  :  and  though  they  are  wretches, 
that  in  rags  lie  upon  the  stairs,  and  in 
the  streets  at  night,  yet  they  are  con- 
siderably trusted,  and,  as  I  have  been 
told,  have  seldom  or  never  proved  un- 
faithful. 

These  boys  know  everybody  in  the 
town  who  is  of  any  kind  of  note. 

This  corps  has  a  kind  of  captain  or 
magistrate  presiding  over  them,  whom 
they  call  the  constable  of  the  cawdys^ 
and  in  case  of  neglect  or  other  misde- 
meanour, he  punishes  the  delinquents, 
mostly  by  fines  of  ale  and  brandy,  but 
sometimes  corporally. 

They  have  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
common acuteness,  are  very  ready  at 
proper  answers,  and  execute  suddenly 
and  well  whatever  employment  is  as- 
signed them. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  I  cannot 
s^y,  but  I  have  been  told  by  several, 
that  one  of  the  judges  formerly  aban- 
doned two  of  his  sons  for  a  time  to  this 
way  of  life,  as  believing  it  would  create 
m  them  a  sharpness  which  might  be  of 


use  to  them  in  the  future  course  of  their 
lives. — Burt. 


DONALD  CLEIRACH. 

One  of  the  last  persons  in  Scotland, 
whose  character  and  habits  approached 
to  those  of  a  professed  jester,  was  Do- 
nald Cleirach,  a  retainer  of  the  family 
of  Athole.  He  used  to  run  to  his  own 
great  delight  before  the  Duke  of  A  thole's 
carriage,  astride  an  oak  cudgel,  and 
mimicking  the  action  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back. In  this  manner  he  would  herald 
his  Grace's  approach  from  Dunkeld  to 
Blair,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles ; 
and  he  has  even  been  known  to  ride 
his  oaken  steed  before  his  noble  master 
all  the  way  to  London.  Arrived  at  his 
journey's  end,  he  invariably  rubbed 
down  his  horse,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
postillions,  led  him  with  great  form  into 
the  stable.  When  old  age  quickened 
his  breath  and  stiffened  his  joints,  poor 
Donald  began  to  complain  of  his  horse. 
In  dismounting  after  a  long  ride,  he 
would  exclaim,  "  Hech,  hech,  sirs  !  this 
beast  is  grown  unco  la^y  !  I  declare  to 
ye,  a  body  might  amaist  as  weel  walk 
as  ride  on  sic  a  brute  !" 


A  FAIR  JACOBITE  AND  PRINCE 
CHARLES. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden, 
the  gallant  Charles,  hunted  from  place 
to  place,  was  the  victim  of  extreme  per- 
sonal as  well  as  mental  misery,  for  five 
months  ;  when,  notwithstanding  a  re- 
ward of  ^30,000  had  been  offered  for 
his  head,  he  made  his  escape,  while  the 
scaffolds  were  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  best  friends.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling  is  noted  for  the  following 
scene  :  —  When  the  prince  reached 
Doune,  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  family  of  Newton.    The  sisters 
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of  the  classic  Colonel  Edmonston  per- 
formed the  office  of  servants,  dreading 
discovery  by  the  household.  Their  re- 
lations, the  Edmonstons  of  Cambus- 
Wallace,  were  present  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion  ;  and  when  Charles,  about 
to  depart,  had  graciously  held  out  his 
hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  respect- 
fully kissed  it,  Miss  Robina  Edmonston 
of  Cam  bus  Wallace,  desirous,  it  would 
seem,  to  have  a  more  special  mark  of 
royal  favour,  solicited  that  she  might 
have  the  honour  11  to  pree  his  Royal 
Highness'  mou."  Deeming  this  a  rea- 
sonable request,  the  gallant  adventurer 
took  her  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  from  ear  to  ear  ;  to  the  envy,  doubt- 
less, perhaps  not  unmixed  with  mortifi- 
cation, of  the  coyer  beauties,  who  had 
contented  themselves  with  a  more  mode- 
rate share  of  princely  grace.- — Charles 
Macku% 


THE   tLKE  MAIDEN. 

The  Glee-maiden  was  a  necessary  at- 
tendant of  the  jongeleurs,  or  jugglers,  in 
former  times.  Her  duty  was  tumbling 
and  dancing  ;  and  therefore  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel 
states  that  the  daughter  of  Ilcrodias 
vaulted  or  tumbled  before  King  Herod, 
In  Scotland,  these  poor  creatures  seem, 
even  at  a  late  period,  to  have  been 
bondswomen  to  their  masters,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  case,  reported 
in  Fountainhall's  "  Decisions  — 

"Reid,  the  mountebank,  pursues 
Scott  of  Harden  and  his  lady  for  steal- 
ing away  from  him  a  little  girl,  called 
the  tumbling  lassie,  that  danced  upon 
his  ■  stage  ;  and  he  claimed  damages, 
and  produced  a  contract,  whereby  he 
bought  her  from  her  mother,  for  ^'30 
Scots.  But  we  have  no  slaves  in  Scot- 
land, and  mothers  cannot  sell  their 
bairns,  and  physicians  attested,  the 
employment  of  tumbling  would   kill  j 


her  ;  and  her  joints  were  now  grown 
'  stiff,  and  she  declined  to  return;  though 
1  she  was  at  least  a  'prentice,  and  so  could 
!  not  run  away  from  her  mnster  :  yet 
some  cited  Moses'  law,  that  if  a  ser- 
vant shelter  himself  with  thee,  against 
his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalt  surely 
not  deliver  him  up.    The  lords,  reni- 
teute  canceUario,  assoilzied  Harden,  on 
the  27th  January  16S7." 


A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  PRISONERS. 

In  the  year  1677,  a  second  conflagra- 
tion made  grcnt  havoc  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow;  one  hundred  and  thirty  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  a  vast  number  of 
families  thrown  quite  destitute.  As 
the  fire  happened  to  be  near  the  jail, 
which  at  that  time  was  crowded  with 
persons  who  were  confined  on  account 
of  religious  scruples,  the  citizens,  under 
the  pretext  of  saving  lives,  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  set  the  whole  prisoners 
at  1  ibe  r  ty. — Chi  a  1 1  d, 


A  CLEVER  LAWYER. 

An  eminent  advocate  was  called  on 
unexpectedly  to  plead  in  a  cause  in 
which  he  had  been  retained.  He  had 
been  in  company  with  some  friends, 
and  was  a  little  "  elevated."  He  mis- 
took the  party  for  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  delivered,  to  the  amazement 
01  the  agent  who  had  fee'd  him,  and  to 
the  horror  of  his  client,  an  eloquent 
speech  in  favour  of  the  other  side.  As 
he  was  about  to  sit  down,  the  trembling 
solicitor  in  a  brief  note  informed  him  of 
his  mistake.  This  would  have  discon- 
certed most  men,  bait  had  quite  the 
opposite  effect  upon  him.  Re-adjust- 
ing his  wig  and  gown,  he  resumed  his 
oration  with  the  words: — "Such,  my 
LordSj  is  the  statement  of  this  case 
which  you  shall  probably  hear  from  my 
learned  brother  on  the  other  side.  I 
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shall  now,  therefore,  show  your  Lord- 
ships how  utterly  untenable  are  the 
principles,  and  how  distorted  arc  the 
facts,  upon  which  this  plausible  state- 
ment has  proceeded. "  And  going  over 
the  whole  ground,  he  so  completely 
refuted  his  former  pleading  that  he  won 
his  cause. 


A  GRAVE  DOCUMENT. 

John  Campbell,  of  Bonnington  cot- 
tage, near  Edinburgh,  was  '(  a  charac- 
ter." Among  his  other  gifts  was  a 
turn  for  poetry,  which  he  exercised 
greatly  to  his  own  enjoyment.  Eighteen 
pears  before  his  death,  he  composed 
his  funeral  letter  in  verse.  A  few 
days  before  his  demise  he  called  for 
it  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and 
after  subscribing  several  copies  with  his 
own  hand,  he  caused  them  to  be  sent 
to  those  who  were  to  carry  him  to  the 
grave.  The  singular  document  was  as 
follows 

Sir — 

Wi'  me 

Life's  weary  battle's  owcr  nt  last, 
The  verge  o'  time  I've  fairly  past, 

My  ransomed  spirit  now  at  rest 

l'Yne  worldly  harm  ; 
To  you  my  only  last  request, 

In  humblest  form, 

Presents,  that  ye  wad  condescend, 
As  auld  acquaintance  and  a  friend, 
My  funeral  party  to  attend — 

My  parting'  scene, 
And  see  my  earthly  part  consigned 

To  its  earth  again. 

To  rest  till  the  redemption  come, 
Shall  raise  the  body  from  the  tomb. 
And  lead  the  blood-washed  sinner  home 

To  heavenly  place, 
To  spend  eternity' to  come 

In  joy  and  peace. 

The  period  fixed  when  it's  intendit, 
Ihat  men's  concern  wi'  me  be  en  (lit, 
My  son  on  the  ncist  page  has  penn'd  it, 

Baith  time  and  place  : 
Now  hoping  ihat  you  will  attend  it, 

I  wish  you  peace. 

John  Campbell. 


"When  John  was  asked  why  he  had 
taken  such  a  notion,  his  characteristic 
reply  was  :  "  I'm  like  the  piper  o' 
Falkland,  wha  tuned  his  pipes  before 
he  dc'cd,  to  let  the  folk  ken  wha  he 
was. J1 


A  jacobitk's  apology. 

Sir  John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  a  Whig, 
lost  a  hawk,  supposed  to  have  beer 
shot  by  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  a  Jaco- 
bite. In  Sir  John's  absence,  Lady 
Shaw  sent  Ml'  Bruce  a  letter,  with  an 
offer  of  her  intercession,  on  condition 
that  Mr  Bmce would  sign  a  very  strongly 
worded  apology.     Mis  reply  was— 

M  For  the  honoured  hands  of  Dame 
Margaret  Shaw,  cf  Greenock. — Madame, 
—  I  did  not  shoot  the  hawk.  But 
sooner  than  have  raaox:  such  an  apology 
as  your  ladyship  lias  had  the  considera- 
tion to  dictate,  I  would  have  shot  the 
hawk,  Sir  John  Shaw,  and  your  lady- 
ship.— I  am,  madam,  your  ladyship's 
devoted  servant  to  command,  Clack- 
mannan."— Sir  B.  Burke. 


FOES  OF  T1IE  SHEEPFOLD. 

"  For  three  tilings  the  shecpfauld  is 
disquieted,  and  there's  four  that  it  canna 
bear." 

"  An'  what  are  they,  Jock  ?  " 

u  A  witty  wench,  a  woughing  dog,  a 
waukit-woo'd  wether,  an'  a  pair  o' 
shambling  shears." — H°SS' 


AN  ALARM  IN  THE  '45. 

Mrs  Campbell  of  the  Bourthills,  par 
ish  of  Loch  win  noch,  who  was  years 
of  age  on  the  25th  December  1831,  re- 
membered the  commotion  and  alarm  of 
"the  Forty-five."  The  farmers  of  the 
Lai  eh  lands  drove  all  their  horses  and 
cattle  to  the  Mistilaw,  as  a  place  of 
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safety,  at  the  time  Blackstoun  was 
attacked.  When  the  drove  passed  the 
Mercathill,  near  Castle-Sempill,  the 
wife  of  John  Allan  of  that  maiding, 
mistaking  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
for  that  of  the  rebels,  became  much 
alarmed,  crying— 

"The  Hieland  rabiator's cum — we're 
a'  mint  and  ravish  t !  ** 

The  women  buried  their  rings  and 
"siller  harts  amang  the  peit  ause." 
The  Sempills  of  Bel  I  trees,  who  resided 
then  at  the  Thridpairt,  concealed  their 
plate  and  jewels  in  the  soil  of  the  Bar- 
bow  ie,  a  farm  opposite  Thridpairt,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  of  the  Black 
Cart.  Colonel  M'Dowall  of  Castlc- 
Scmpill  was  a  Whig;  but  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Wallace  of  Woohnet, 
was  a  Jacobite,  and  a  keen  favourer  of 
Prince  Charles.  When  the  Lochwin- 
noch  militia  passed  Castle-Scmpill 
House,  on  their  way  to  Glasgow,  she 
"  swarfit  "  or  fainted. — Stat.  Account. 


GAS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

At  the  end  of  April  1818  the  shops 
and  some  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
were  lighted  by  gas  for  the  first  time, 
pipes  having  been  laid  by  the  Edinburgh 
das  Company  through  the  town.  This 
great  mod.  rn  improvement  was  hailed 
with  miicl  delight  by  the  public— the 
brilliancy  c  f  the  lighting  of  the  streets 
being  so  totally  different  from  the  old 
oil  lamps.  Gradually  gas  lights  were 
also  being  introduced  into  private  houses 
instead  of  tallow  and  wax  candles,  which 
were  previously  used  for  the  purposes  of 
illumination. — Anderson. 


A  FALSE  PROPHET. 

When  the  magistrates  of  Jedburgh 
were  met  at  their  market-cross  to  pro- 
claim the  new  sovereigns  (William  and 
Mary),  and  drink  their  healths,  a  Jaco- 


bite chanced  to  pass  by.  A  bailie 
asked  him  if  he  would  drink  the  king's 
health  ;  to  which  he  answered  No,  but 
lie  was  willing  to  take  a  glass  of  the 
wine.  They  handed  him  a  little  round 
glassful  of  wine  ;  and  he  said — 

11  As  surely  as  this  glass  will  break, 
I  drink  confusion  to  him,  and  the  re- 
storation of  our  sovereign  and  his 
heir ; "  then  threw  away  the  glass, 
which  alighted  on  the  Tolbooth  stair, 
and  rolled  down  unbroken. 

The  bailie  ran  and  picked  up  the 
glass,  took  them  all  to  witness  how  it 
was  quite  whole,  and  then  dropping 
some  wax  into  the  bottom,  impressed 
his  seal  upon  it,  as  an  authentication  of 
what  he  deemed  little  less  than  a 
miracle. 

Mr  William  Veitch  happening  to  re- 
late this  incident  in  Edinburgh,  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  king  and  queen's 
commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  immediately  took  measures  for  ob- 
taining the  glass  from  Jedburgh,  and 
sent  it  to  London,  "  with  ane  attested 
account  to  King  William." 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  "  MAIDA." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  friend  were 
one  day  discussing  the  humours  and 
peculiarities  of  his  canine  favourites,  of 
which  Sir  Walter  had  a  number,  who 
were  romping  round  about.  Some  ob- 
ject provoked  the  temper  of  the  dogs, 
and  produced  a  sharp  and  petulant 
bark i n g  fro m  the  sm a  11  er  fry  ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  Maida  (whose 
effigy  now  reposes  at  his  feet  on  the 
monument  at  Edinburgh)  was  suffi- 
ciently roused  to  romp  forward  two  or 
three  bounds,  and  join  in  the  chorus 
with  a  deep-mouthed  bow-wow.  It 
was  but  a  transient  outbreak,  and  he 
returned  instantly,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
looking  up  dubiously  into  his  master's 
face,  uncertain  whether  he  would  re- 
ceive censure  or  applause. 

i 
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"Ay,  ay,  old  boy,"  cried  Scott, 
"you  have  clone  wonders;  you  have 
shaken  the  Eilden  Hills  with  your  roar- 
■n'r  ;  you  may  now  lay  by  your  artillery 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida,"  con- 
tinued he,  "is  like  the  great  gun  at 
Constantinople  ;  it  takes  so  long  to  get 
ready  that  the  smaller  guns  can  fire  off 
a  dozen  times  first  ;  but  when  it  does 
go  off  it  does  great  mischief." 


EPITAPH  ON  JAMES  WINTER, 

In  the  Churchyard  of  Cortachy, 
Forfarshire. 

Here  lies  James  Winter,  who  died  in 

Peathaugh, 
Who  fought  most  valiantly  at  Water  of 

Saugh, 

Along  with  Laduhenry,  who  did  com- 
mand the  day  ; 

They  vanquished  the  enemy,  and  made 
them  run  away. 

THE  SHEPHERD  ON  GLUTTON V. 

"  Watch  twa  men  eatin'.  Asking's 
there's  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smilin' 
on  their  cheeks,  and  in  and  about  their 
ecu,— as  lang's  they  keep  lookin'  at 
you,  and  round  about  the  table,  attend- 
in*  to  or  joining  in  the  tank,  or  the 
speakin'  cawn, — as  lang's  they  every 
noo  an'  then  lay  doon  their  knife  and 
fork,  to  ca'  for  yill,  or  ask  a  young  lady 
to  tak  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote,— as 
lang's  they  keep  frequently  ca'in'  on  the 
servant  lad  or  lass  for  a  clean  plate,— 
as  lang's  they  glower  on  the  framed 
picture  or  prents  on  the  \va\  and  keep 
a^km'  if  the  tanes  originals  and  the 
tuhor  proofs,— as  lang's  they  offer  to 
carve  the  tongue  or  turkey— depend  on't 
tney  re  no  in  a  state  o'  gluttony,  but  are 
<!evounn'  their  soup,  fish,  ilesh,  and 
l0wl;  Ilke  men  and  Christians,  But  as 
*«nes  their  chin  gets  creeshy-  -their 
Uieeks  lank,  sallow,  and  clunk-clunky 


— their  nostrils  wide — their  een  fixed — 
their  faces  close  to  their  trencher — and 
themsel's  dumbies — then  you  may  see  a 
specimen  *  o' the  immoral  and  unintel- 
lectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  man 
to  his  gustalive  natur  ; '  then  is  the  fast, 
foul,  fat  feeder  a  glutton,  the  niaist  dis- 
gustfucst  cretur  that  sits— and  far  aneath 
the  level  o'  them  that  feed,  on  a'  fowers, 
out  o'  trochs  on  garbage." — Nodes 
A  mbros. 


A  POWERFUL  METAPHOR. 

A  minister  in  Orkney  used  to  pray 
that  all  good  influences  might  "  cleave 
to  the  hearts  of  his  congregation,  and 
to  their  children's  hearts,  like  butler  to 
here  bannocks  I" 


HUGH  CHISHOLM. 

Shortly  after  writing  the  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  I  heard  an  anecdote  of 
two  Jacobites — one  of  them,  Colquhoun 
Grant,  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of 
Preston  pans,  and  there  having  mounted 
the  horse  of  an  English  officer,  whom 
he  had  brought  down  with  his  broad- 
sword, chased  for  miles  a  body  of  Cope's 
recreant  dragoons  ;  the  other,  Hugh 
Chishohn,  a  Highlander,  who  had  been 
also  out  in  the  '45,  and  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh for  a  considerable  period  between 
1780  and  1790.    The  anecdote  is  this  : 

Hugh  Chisholm,  who  had  been 
associated  with  the  Prince  in  his  wand- 
erings, was  supported  latterly  by  a 
pension,  which  was  got  up  for  him  by 
some  gentlemen.  Lord  Monboddo 
was  much  attached  to  this  interesting 
old  man,  and  once  proposed  to  introduce 
him  to  his  table  at  dinner,  along  with 
some  friends  of  more  exalted  rank.  On 
his  mentioning  the  scheme  to  Mr  Col- 
quhoun Grant,  one  of  the  proposed 
party,  that  gentleman  started  a  number 
of  objections,  on  the  score  that  poor 
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Chisholm  would  be  embarrassed  and 
uncomfortable  in  a  scene  so  unusual 
to  him,  while  some  others  would  feel 
offended  at  having  the  company  of  a 
man  of  mean  rank  forced  upon  them. 
Monboddo  heard  all  Mr  Grant's  objec- 
tions, and  then  assuming  a  lofty  tone, 
exclaimed,  <;  Let  me  remind  you,  Mr 
Grant,  Hugh  Chisholm  has  been  in 
better  company  than  either  yours  or 
mine ! "  The  conscience -struck  Jacobite 
had  not  another  word  to  say. 

Chisholm  was  accordingly  brought 
to  Monboddo's  table,  where  he  behaved 
with  all  the  native  politeness  of  a 
Highlander,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all 
present.  lie  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
daughter,  Miss  Burnet,  — LurnsJ  Miss 
Burnet, — who  presided  over  the  feast. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  completely  rapt  in 
admiration  of  this  singularly  beautiful 
woman,  insomuch  that  he  seldom  took 
his  eyes  off  her  the  whole  night,  One 
of  the  company  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
what  he  thought  of  her,  when  he  burst 
out  with  an  exclamation  in  Gaelic, 
indicative  of  an  uncommon  degree  of 
admiration  :  "  She  is  the  most  beautiful 
living  creature  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
life  !  — R.  Chambers. 


INVOCATIONS. 

Many  of  the  rhythmical  invocations 
known  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  those  in 
simple  prosaic  form,  have  evidently 
originated  from  the  reputed  virtue  of 
verses  among  the  ancients ;  and  all  being 
of  an  early  date,  some  are  intermixed 
with  the  formula  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual.  Rude  examples  illustrate  the 
fact :  Elspcth  Reoeh  was  supernatural ly 
instructed  to  cure  distempers,  by  resting 
on  her  right  knee  while  pulling  a  certain 
herb  "betuix  her  mid  finger  and  thombe, 
and  saying  of,  In  Nomine  Patris,  Filii, 
et  Spiritus  Sancti."  A  charm  for  curing 


cattle,  which  appears  in  prosaic  form  in 
the  record,  may  be  resolved  thus  . 

"  I  charge  thee  for  arrowschot, 
For  door.schot,  for  wombschot, 
For  eyeschot,  tor  ttingschote, 
For  leverschote,  for  Umgschote, 
For  hcrtsclioic— all  i he  maist  : 
In  the  name  of  ihc  Father,  the  Sone,  and 
Haly  Gaist. 

To  wend  out  of  flesch  and  bans, 
In  to  sek  ane  stane  : 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sonc,  and 
Haly  Gaist.  Amen," 

This  is  a  conjuration,  chaiging  the 
disease  in  name  of  the  Trinity,  to  quit 
an  animate,  and  to  enter  an  inanimate 
substance. 

A  cure  isalleged  Lo  have  been opemted 
by  one.  laying  his  hand  on  a  distempered 
horse,  and  uttering — 

"  Thrie  bitters  hes  the  but 
In  the  tung,  the  eye,  the  hart— that's 
worst 

Other  thrie,  thy  beit  mon  be  ; 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sonc,  and  HoIIe 
Ghost." 

The  discrimination  of  those  does  not 
seem  very  acute,  who,  in  definition, 
say,  "a  charme  is  a  spell  or  verse  con- 
sisting of  strange  words,  used  as  a  signe 
or  watchword  to  the  devil,  to  cause  him 
to  do  wonders."  The  preceding  and 
the  following  are  intended  alike  as  pious 
exercises. 

Two   persons,    husband   and  wife, 
confessed   that   they  sometimes  used 
"holy  words  for  healing  of  shotts  and 
sores,"  as  : — 
11  Thir  sains  are  risen  thro'  God's  work, 
And  must  be  laid  through  God's  help, 
The  mother  Mary  and  her  dear  Son 
Lay  thir  sair  [is]  that  arc  begun." 

A  woman  was  accused  of  imposing 
sickness  on  a  man  in  Newburgh,  and  of 
"  taking  of  the  same  sickness,  berepeitmg 
thryse  of  ccrtainc  word  is  quhilk  scko 
termet  prayeris." 

The  invocation  interrupted  became 
abortive.  Every  process  indeed  wherein 
the  sorcerer  emVyarked,  had  to  be  con- 
ducted regularly  to  a  close  through  all 
its  forms,  otherwise  its  efficacy  failed. 
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Agnes  Sampsoun  was  convicted  of 
curing  "the  auld  ladie  Hillabertoun, 
be  her  develisch  prayers,"  though  she 
declared  to  the  patient's  daughter,  that 
she  could  not  helpe  the  ladic,  in  respect 
that  her  prayer  stopit,"  for  which  she 
expressed  her  regret.  If  she  stopped 
once,  the  patient  was  bewitched ;  if 
twice,  it  was  a  fatal  prognostication — 
the  distemper  would  prove  mortal. 

The  minister  of  West  ray's  servant 
applied  to  Christian  Gow  to  cure  his 
master's  horse,  who  "vsit  thischarme  in 

**  Thrie  things  hath  he  torspokin, 
Heart,  turig,  and  eye  almost ; 
Thrie  thinges  sail  the  mend  agane, 
Father,  Sone,  and  liolie  Ghost." 
—DalyelL 


THE  EARL  OF  KELLIE. 

The  witty  and  convivial  Lord  Kellie 
being,  in  his  early  years,  much  addicted 
to  dissipation,  his  mother  advised  him 
to  take  example  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
constant  food  was  herbs,  and  his  drink 
water. 

"What,  madam,"  said  he,  "would 
you  have  me  imitate  a  man  who  eats 
like  a  beast,  and  drinks  like  a  fish  !  " 


KING  OF  THE  CATS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  tell  a  story 
about  a  gudeman  who  was  returning  to 
his  cottage  one  night,  when,  in  a  lonely 
out-of-the-way  place,  he  met  with  a 
funeral  procession  of  cats,  all  in  mourn- 
ing, bearing  one  of  their  race  to  tnc 
grave,  in  a  coffin  covered  with  a  black 
velvet  pall.  The  worthy  man,  asto- 
nished and  half- frightened  at  so  strange 
a  pageant,  hastened  home,  and  told  his 
wife  and  children  what  he  had  seen, 
when  a  great  black  cat,  that  sat  beside 
the  fire,  raised  himself  up,  exclaiming — 

''Then  am  I  king  of  the  cats  !  "  and 
vanished  up  the  chimney. 


The  funeral  seen  by  the  gudeman  was 
one  of  the  cat  dynasty.  "On  that  ac- 
count," Sir  Walter  would  add,  "lam 
inclined  to  treat  my  cat  with  great 
respect,  from  the  idea  that  he  may  be  a 
great  prince  incogs  and  may  some  time 
or  other  fall  heir  to  the  throne  ! " 


WIT  AND  BRAVERY. 

When  the  brave  Corporal  Caithness 
was  asked,  after  the  battle  of  Water' 00, 
if  he  were  not  afraid,  he  replied — 

11  Afraid  !  why,  1  was  in  a*  the  battles 
of  the  Peninsula  !  " 

And  having  it  explained  that  the 
question  merely  related  to  a  fear  oi 
losing  the  day,  he  said — 

"  Na,  na,  I  didna  fear  that  ;  I  was 
only  afraid  we  should  be  a'  killed  before 
we  had  time  to  win  it." 


prisoner's  allowance. 

1306.  William  of  Lambyrton,  bishop 
of  St  Andrews,  while  a  prisoner  in 
England,  had  a  daily  allowance  for 
himself  of  sixpence,  of  threepence  for 
his  serving  man,  of  threehalfpence  for 
his  footboy,  and  of  threehalfpence  for 
his  chaplain. 

Elizabeth,  the  consort  of  Robert 
Bruce,  while  a  prisoner  in  England, 
had  servants  appointed  to  attend  her, 
and  particularly  "a  footboy  for  her 
chamber,  sober,  and  not  riotous,  to 
make  her  bed." — Dalrymplc. 


A  SCOTTISH  SCOLD, 

I  was  once  in  the  goodwife's  kitchen; 
about  breakfast  time,  when  the  shepherd 
and  the  ploughmen  lads  and  servant 
lassies  were  all  present ;  a  great  noise 
of  laughter  ensued,  of  which  perhaps  I 
was  partly  the  cause.  The  good  wife 
came  in  like  a  fiery  dragon,  and  I  think 
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I  yet  remember  the  speech  word  for 
word. 

"What's  a*  this  guffawing  and  gab- 
bling about,  now  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
south  kip,  the  kye  rowting  on  the  loan, 
the  hay  lying  in  the  swathe,  the  kirn  to 
kirn,  an'  the  peats  to  big?  Glaikit 
giglets !  Do  ye  think  to  get  through 
the  warld  this  gate?  Tehee-hee-heeing 
about  the  lads,  an'  about  courting 
favours,  an'  kissing  strings,  an'  your 
master's  wark  lying  at  the  wa'  !  An' 
yet  ye  will  set  up  your  jaws  and  insist  on 
the  highest  wages,  and  the  best  o'  fare  in 
the  country  !  An'  a'  for  doing  what  ? 
Curling  your  locks,  forsooth  ;  decking 
out  your  bit  mortal  clay  bodies  ;  prim- 
ming wi'  your  smirks  an'  your  dimples, 
and  ruining,  jinking,  an'  jowking  after 
the  bonny  lads !  " 

Here  the  lasses,  who  seemed  to  de- 
light in  their  mistress's  scolding,  began 
to  protest,  with  one  voice,  that  they 
cared  not  for  the  lads  ;  when  she  went 
on — 

"There  we  go  !  there  we  go  !  Ilk 
ane  ready  wi*  a  bit  lee  in  her  mouth, 
an*  a'  to  cloak  the  waefu'  corruption  o' 
her  nature  1  Ay,  lack-a-day  !  that's 
our  besetting  sin — the  stain — the  fruit- 
niaele  o'  the  original  transgression  ! 
Poor  things  !  poor  things  !  you  bloom, 
blowze,  flirt,  and  flash  on  for  a  day,  an' 
then  a*  clown  to  poverty,  pains,  duds, 
an'  debility.  Poor  things,  poor  things  ! 
There's  nae  help  for  it  !  It  is  the  pree- 
mary  curse  on  us,  an'  we  canna  get 
aboon't !  We  were  the  first  to  sin,  an' 
we  maun  aye  be  the  first  to  suffer  I  Our 
state's  but  a  state  o'  suffering  frae  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  an'  really  I  can  hardly 
blame  ye  for  making  the  maist  o'  your 
youthfu'  days.  But,  bless  mc,  will  ye 
Maud  havcr-havering  on  there  till  the 
day  be  done,  an'  no  gang  to  your  wark  ! 
1  never  saw  the  like  o'  you,  for  there's 
n;ic  end  o'  your  speaking  ! " 

"Ay,  now,  goodwife,  ye  hae  just 
paid  a'  yoursel'.  I'm  sure  ye  hae  gotten 
a'  to  say  for  me." 


"  Weel,  I  never  heard  sic  impudence ! 
I'll  refer  to  him  there,  wha  is  an  orra 
man,  if  I  hae  ever  gotten  in  ac  word. 
Gae  wa'  to  your  wark  wi'  ye,  ye  idle 
hizzies  !  An'  be  sure  to  come  in  i'  time 
for  your  dinner,  for  I'sc  warrand  ye'll 
soon  be  growin'  hungry,  poor  things. 
Young  creatures  maun  aye  be  feeding." 
-Hogg. 


"the  new  acquaintance." 

1562.  There  raged  at  this  time  in 
Edinburgh  a  disease  called  the  New 
Acquaintance.  The  queen  and  most  of 
her  courtiers  had  it  ;  it  spared  neither 
lord  nor  lady,  French  nor  English.  "It 
is  a  pain  in  their  heads  that  have  it,  and 
a  soreness  in  their  stomachs,  with  a 
great  cough  ;  it  remaineth  with  some 
longer,  with  others  shorter  time,  as  it 
findeth  apt  bodies  for  the  nature  of  the 
disease."  Most  probably  this  disorder 
was  the  same  as  that  now  recognised  as 
the  influenza. — Robert  Chambers. 


NIEL  BLANE'S  INJUNCTIONS. 

"Jenny,"  said  Niel  Blane,  as  the  girl 
assisted  to  disencumber  him  of  his  bag- 
pipes, "this  is  the  first  day  that  ye  are 
to  take  the  place  of  your  worthy  mother 
in  attending  to  the  public  ;  a  douce 
woman  she  was,  civil  to  the  customers, 
and  had  a  good  name  wi'  Whig  and 
Tory,  baith  up  the  street  and  doun  the 
street.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill 
her  place,  especially  on  sic  a  thrang  day 
as  this ;  but  Heaven's  will  maun  be 
obeyed.  Jenny,  whatever  Milnwood 
ca's  for,  be  sure  lie  maun  hae't,  for  he's 
the  captain  o'  the  Popinjay,  and  an  Id 
customs  maun  be  supported  ;  if  he  canna 
pay  the  la  wing  himseP,  as  I  ken  he's 
keepit  unco  short  by  the  head,  I'll  find 
a  way  to  shame  it  out  o'  his  uncle. 
The  curate  is  playing  at  dice  wi*  Cornet 
Grahame.    Be  eident  and  civil  to  them 
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baith  ;  clergy  and  captains  can  gie  an 
unco  deal  0'  fash  in  thae  times,  where 
lliey  take  an  ill-will.  The  dragoons 
will  be  crying  for  ale,  and  they  wunna 
want  it,  ttod  maunna  want  it ;  they  are 
unruly  chiclds,  but  they  pay  ane  some 
^Me  or  other.  I  gat  the  humle-cow, 
lhai's  the  best  in  the  byre,  frae  black 
prank  lnglis  and  Sergeant  Bothwell, 
for  ten  pund  Scots  ;  and  they  drank  out 
the  p>"tce  at  ae  down-sitting." 

(<  But,  father,"  interrupted  Jenny, 
"they  say  the  twa  reiving  loons  drave 
the  cow  frae  the  gudewife  0  Bell's  Moor, 
just  because  she  gaed  to  hear  a  field- 
preaching  ae  Sabbath  afternoon." 

*'  Whisht,  ye  siily  tawpic  !  "  said  her 
father  ;  "  we  have  naething  to  do  how 
they  come  by  the  besPal  they  sell  ;  be 
that  atween  them  and  their  consciences. 
A  week  Take  notice,  Jenny,  of  that 
dour,  stour-looking  carle  that  sits  by 
the  cheek  o'  the  ingle,  and  turns  his 
back  on  a'  men.  He  looks  like  ane 
0'  the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a 
wee  when  he  saw  the  red-coats,  and  I 
jalouse  he  wud  hae  liked  to  hae  ridden 
by,  but  his  horse  (it's  a  gude  gelding) 
was  ower  sair  travailed  ;  he  behoved  to 
stop  whether  he  wad  or  no.  Serve 
him  cannily,  Jenny,  and  wi'  little  din, 
and  dinna  bring  the  sodgers  on  him  by 
speering  ony  questions  at  him  ;  but  let 
na  him  hae  a  room  to  himsel',  they  wad 
say  we  were  hiding  him.  For  yoursel', 
Jenny,  ye'll  be  civil  to  a'  the  folk,  and 
take  nae  heed  o'  ony  nonsense  and 
daflhig  the  young  lads  may  say  t'ye  ; 
folk  in  the  hostler  line  maun  put  up  wi' 
muckle.  Your  mither,  rest  her  said  ! 
could  pit  up  wi'  as  muckle  as  maist 
women— but  hands  afTis  fair  play  ;  and 
if  onybody  be  uncivil,  ye  may  gie  me  a 
cry.  Aweel — when  the  malt  begins  to 
get  aboon  the  meal,  they'll  begin  to 
speak  about  government  in  kirk  and 
state,  and  then,  Jenny,  they  are  like  to 
uarrel  Let  them  be  doing;  anger's  a 
routhy  passion,  and  the  mair  they  dis- 
pute, the  mair  ale  they'll  drink  ;  but  ye 


were  best  serve  them  wiJ  a  pint  o'  the 
sma'  browst ;  it  will  heat  them  less, 
and  they'll  never  ken  the  difference." 

"But,  father,"  said  Jenny,  "if  they 
come  to  lounder  ilk  ither,  as  they  did 
last  time,  suldna  I  cry  on  you?" 

"  At  no  hand.  Jenny  ;  the  redder  gets 
aye  ihe  warst  lick  in  the  fray.  If  ihe 
sodgers  draw  their  swords,  ye'll  cry 
on  the  corporal  and  the  guard  *  if  the 
country  folk  tak  the  tangs  and  poker, 
ye'll  cry  on  the  bailie  and  town-officers  ; 
but  in  nae  event  cry  on  me,  for  I  am 
wearied  wi'  doudling  the  bag  0'  wind  a' 
day,  and  I  am  gaun  to  eat  my  dinner 
quietly  in  the  spence.  And,  now  f 
think  on't,  the  Laird  of  Lickitup  (that's 
him  that  was  the  laird)  was  speering  for 
sma'  drink  and  a  saut  herring  ;  gie  him 
a  pu'  by  the  sleeve,  and  round  into  his 
lug — I  would  be  blithe  o'  his  company 
to  dine  wi'  me  ;  he  was  a  gude  customer 
ance  in  a  day,  and  wants  naething  but 
means  to  be  a  gude  ane  again.  He  likes 
drink  as  weel  as  e'er  he  did.  And  if 
ye  ken  ony  puir  body  o'  our  acquaint- 
ance that's  blate  for  want  0'  siller,  and 
has  far  to  gang  hame,  ye  needna  stick 
to  gie  them  a  waught  0'  drink  and  a 
bannock — we'll  ne'er  miss't,  and  it  looks 
creditable  in  a  house  like  ours,  And 
now,  hinny,  gang  awa1,  and  serve  the 
folk,  but  first  bring  me  my  dinner,  and 
twa  chappins  o'  yill,  and  the  mutchkin 
stoup  o7  brandy." — Old  Mortality. 


THEATRICAL  EXCITEMENT  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

In  1784  Mrs  Siddons  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  and  so  great 
was  the  anxiety  to  witness  her  perform- 
ance, that  the  visitors  used  to  take 
possession  of  their  seats  at  two  o'clock, 
and  amuse  themselves  there  till  she 
appeared  in  character  in  the  evening. 
In  1815  her  successor,  Miss  O'Neill, 
appeared  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  was 
a  similar  mama  ;  porters  were  actually 
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engaged  to  sleep  all  night  on  the  street 
at  the  box-office  door  of  the  theatre 
to  secure  places  in  the  morning,  — 
Anderson. 


THE  REASON  OF  HIGH  "  LANDS." 

In  Edinburgh  every  house  has  a 
common  staircase,  and  every  storey  is 
I  lie  habitation  of  a  separate  family. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  particular 
structure  need  not  be  mentioned  \  not- 
withstanding, the  utmost  attention  in 
the  matter  of  cleanliness  is  in  general 
observed.  ...  It  must  be  observed 
that  this  unfortunate  species  of  archi- 
tecture arose  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  in  vogue ;  every- 
body was  desirous  of  getting  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  protection  of  the  Castle; 
the  houses  were  crowded  together,  and, 
I  may  say,  piled  one  upon  another, 
merely  on  the  principle  of  security. — 
Pennant. 


BOGLES. 

A  general  name  for  all  beings  which 
create  an  eerieness  in  man.  In  Scot- 
land, more  bogles  are  seen  and  heard 
of  than  there  are  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  !  How  this  comes  to  pass  it  may 
be  difficult  to  define,  but  so  it  is.  In 
every  country  of  a  similar  form,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  hill  and  dale,  rocks  and 
wild  mountains,  we  find  the  natives 
laving  their  bogles ;  the  Welsh^and  the 
Swiss  are  this  way,  and  many  others. 
But  what  have  they  in  comparison  to 
the  Scots?  What  are  their  knockers 
and  reckerSy  to  warlocks  without  end, 
ivorricows,  kelpies,  spunkles,  wraiths, 
zvitcheS)  and  carlincs'i  What!  a  mere 
nothing.  The  Scots  are  a  nation  not 
only  famous  for  religion,  war,  learning, 
and  independence,  but  also  for  super- 
stition, which  practically  proves  this 
point  in  moral  philosophy— that  fear 


attends  the  brave,  as  modesty  does  the 
worthy,  and  in  proportion  as  the  intellect 
is  weak  or  strong. — Mactaggart. 


A  PROPITIOUS  WEDDING. 

Edinburgh,  September  1720.  Upoiv 
tlie  17th  instant,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  married  to  tlie 
only  child  of  Colonel  Charteris.  a  for- 
tune of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  English  money,  which  pro- 
bably in  a  short  time  may  be  double 
that  sum.  But  that  is  nothing  at  all  in 
comparison  of  the  young  lady  herself, 
who  is  truly,  for  goodness,  wit,  beauty, 
and  fine  shapes,  inferior  to  no  lady  of 
Great  Britain  ;  all  which  the  noble  earl 
richly  deserves,  being  a  most  complete 
and  well-accomplished  gentleman,  and 
the  lineal  representative  of  a  most  noble, 
great,  and  ancient  family  in  Scotland,  of 
five  or  six  hundred  years'  standing. 


"JAMIE  THE  FOOTMAN." 

While  walking  through  his  planta« 
tions  one  day,  Lord  Panmurc  was 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  some  one 
felling  a  tree. 

"What  are  you  about  there?"  said 
he  to  a  young  man  whom  he  caught  in 
the  act  of  levelling  a  "  stately  monarch 
of  the  wood,"  and  who  had  also  a  cart 
and  horse  ready,  at  no  great  distance, 
to  carry  away  the  booty. 

"Do  ye  no  see  what  I'm  aboot?" 
answered  the  fellow  with  the  utmost 
assurance.  "  Nae  doubt  ye'll  be  some 
0'  the  understrappers  frae  the  big 
house  !" 

Amused  at  the  great  coolness  of  the 
rustic,  his  lordship,  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  proper  gravity, 
said,  "What  if  Maule  were  to  come 
upon  you  ?' 

"  Hout,  man,  lie  wadna  say  a  word 
— there's  no  a  better  hearted  gentleman 
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in  a''  the  country  ;  but  as  I'm  in  a  hurry, 

I  wish  ye  wad  gfes  a  hand,  man." 
To  tli is  Pan  mure  good  -  humouredly 
agreed  ;  and  when  the  tree  had  been 
securely  placed  upon  the  cart,  the  jolly 
peasant  proposed  rewarding  his  assist- 
ant with  a  dram  in  a  neighbouring  ale- 
house. To  this,  however,  his  lordship 
would  not  agree,  but  he  invited  the  youth 
to  call  next  day  at  the  castle,  where,  by 
asking  for  :<  Jamie  the  footman,"  he 
would  be  sure  to  find  him,  and  be 
treated  to  a  glass  out  of  his  own  bottle. 
The  countryman  called  according  to 
promise  ;  but  his  confusion  mid  aston- 
ishment may  be  well  imagined  when, 
instead  of  meeting  "  Jamie  the  foot- 
man," he  was  ushered,  with  great  cere- 
mony,   into   the   presence   of  Maule 

II  hi  nisei,'"  and  a  company  of  gentle- 
men. 

'*  My  man,"  said  his  lordship,  walking 
up  to  him,  "  the  next  time  you  go  to  cut 
woo  l,  I  would  advise  you  firs!:  to  get 
Lord  ranmure's  authority."  With  this 
gentle  reprimand  he  dismissed  the  terri- 
fied depredator,  though  not  without 
giving  instructions  that  he  should  be  well 
entertained  in  the  hall. — Kay. 


LUCKY  CRUDEN'S  POW. 

Mrs  Janet  Cruden,  or  Lucky  Cruden, 
as  she,  in  common  with  all  good 
matronly  women  of  a  certain  grade  in 
society,  were  usually  called,  kept  a 
small  brewery  near  the  Green  Tree 
Tavern,  Leith,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Within  a  bole,  or  small 
niche,  in  the  inside  of  one  of  her  barns, 
stood,  and  had  stood  from  time  im- 
memorial, a  human  skull.  For  what 
purpose  it  was  kept  there  nobody  knew, 
but  strange  surmises  on  the  subject  had 
been  long  alloat  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Whether  Lucky  Cruden  made  any  bad 
use  of  this  relic  of  mortality  was  never 
y  clearly  ascertained  It  is  certain, 
aowever,  that  all  attempts  to  destroy 


Lucky's  Pow,  as  the  skull  was  called, 
were  vain;  for  although  it  had  been 
again  and  again  abstracted  from  its  re- 
ceptacle in  the  wall,  by  meddling  and 
mischievous  boys,  ay,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
yet  the  very  first  person  who  had  occa- 
sion to  go  afterwards  into  the  barn 
never  failed  to  find  the  identical  and 
well-known  "  pow"  grinning  in  its  old 
stance,  as  sound  and  whole  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  This  experiment  had 
been  a  thousand  times  tried,  and  always 
with  the  same  result. — Campbell's  Leitli. 


A  FIFESIIIRE  FASTING  GIRL. 

There  was  a  virgin  in  this  shire  re- 
markable for  her  abstinence.  I  saw 
her  in  that  state,  and  was  informed  by 
her  relations  that  she  took  no  food 
but  once  a  fortnight,  sometimes  once 
a  month — a  fig,  or  a  sugnr  biscuit,  and 
drank  only  water,  or  a  little  milk,  and 
yet  was  of  fresh  complexion,  but  obliged 
to  lie  much  in  a  bed  through  weakness. 
I  saw  her  lately  in  good  health  and 
vigorous.  — Sibbald. 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  EDINBURGH, 

Upon  the  seventh  of  Januar  1591,  the 
king  (James  VI.)  comming  down  the 
(High)  Street  of  Edinburgh  from  the 
Tolbuith,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  accom- 
panied with  the  Lord  Hume,  following 
a  little  space  behind,  pulled  out  their 
swords,  and  invaded  the  Laird  of  Logic. 
The  king  fled  into  a  closse-head,  and 
incontinent  retired  to  a  skinner's  booth, 
where  it  is  said  he  shook  for  fearc. — 
Caldcrzvood. 

The  sole  consequences  of  this  lawless 
act  of  violence  was  the  exclusion  of  the 
chief  actors  from  Court  for  a  short  time ; 
and  only  six  days  thereafter  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  deliberately  took  by  force  out 
of  the  Tolbooth  the  chief  witness  in  a 
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case  then  pending  before  the  Court,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  king  was  sitting 
in  the  same  buildings  along  with  the 
Lords  of  Session.  The  unfortunate  wit- 
ness wae  dragged  by  his  captors  to 
Crichton  Cast1*,  and  there  schooled  into 
a  more  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  case 
in  question,  under  the  terror  of  the  gal- 
iows. —  Wilson. 


A  JACOBITE  EVASION. 

During  the  '45,  Oliphant  of  Gask, 
who  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  but  was 
not  "  out,"  adopted  an  ingenious  mode 
of  keeping  on  terms  with  the  powers 
that  were.  Gask  had  a  son  named 
Charles.  The  boy  sat  next  his  father 
every  day  at  dinner ;  and,  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  the  old  gentleman 
rilled  a  bumper,  and  turning  to  his  son, 
cried  out,  with  a  tap  on  the  shoulder, 
"  Charles,  the  king's  health  !" 


AN  UNCIVIL  WVR. 

Jn  1732  the  magistrates  of  Mussel- 
burgh, according  to  ancient  annual  cus- 
tom, had  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
"  Riding  the  Marches"  of  their  burghal 
property.  On  ibis  occasion  they  were 
attended  by  their  vassals  and  the  bur- 
gesses, to  the  number  of  700,  all  of 
them  mounted  and  in  their  best  array. 
The  trumpets  and  hautboys  marched  in 
front;  then  the  magistrates  and  town 
council,  followed  by  the  gentlemen 
vassals,  with  the  town  standard;  after 
them  the  several  incorporations,  distin- 
guished by  their  respective  shining  new 
standards,  and  headed  by  the  masters  of 
the  crafts.  In  this  good  order  they 
marched  out  to  the  Links,  making  a 
gay  appearance.  But,  alas!  while  they 
were  marshalling,  an  unlucky  difference 
arose  between  the  weavers  and  the  tail- 
ors, which  should  have  the  precedency, 
in  order  to  prevent  effusion  of  the  blood 


of  His  Majesty's  good  subjects,  they 
agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
magistrates.  The  tailors  argued  that, 
as  the  precedency  had  previously  fallen 
to  them  by  lot,  no  opposition  could  now 
be  offered  in  that  respect.  It  was  al- 
leged, on  the  other  hand,  that  they,  the 
weavers,  were  ?ncu,  and  as  such  prefer- 
able, at  all  events,  to  tailors.  This 
signal  affront  could  not  be  digested. 
Accordingly,  to  work  they  went,  with- 
out waiting  the  decision  of  authority; 
and  while  the  weaver  squadron  were 
filing  off  to  take  the  post  of  honour 
with  Captain  Scott  at  their  head,  Ad- 
jutant Lairley,  who  acted  in  that  capa- 
ity  to  the  tailor  squadron,  directed  a 
blow  at  the  captain's  "snout,"  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Thus  were 
the  two  corps  fiercely  engaged,  and 
nought  was  to  be  seen  but  heavy  blows, 
hats  off,  broken  heads,  bloody  noses, 
and  empty  saddles ;  till  at  last  the  plea 
of  manhood  seemed  to  go  in  favour  of 
the  needlemen,  who  took  Scott,  hero  of 
the  weavers,  prisoner,  disarmed  him, 
and  beat  his  company  quite  out  of  the 
field,  though  far  more  numerous.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
weavers  got  their  standard  carried  off, 
which  they  lodged  in  their  captain's 
quarters  under  t lie  discharge  of  three 
huzzas:  'tis  true  the  conquering  tailors 
were  then  off  the  field,  and  at  a  mile's 
distance.  The  weavers  alleged,  in  ex- 
cuse of  their  retreat,  that  the  butcher 
squadron  had  been  ordered  up  to  assist 
the  tailors,  and  that  they  did  not  incline 
to  engage  with  these  men  of  blood. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

"  Weel,  John,  tell  us  what  ye  think 
o'  the  English  now,  after  ye  hae  been 
sae  lang  amang  them  ?" 

"  Why,  deed,  to  tell  the  truth,  they're 
no  that  ill  folks  ava,  thae  Englishers. 
Thev're  guid  fallows  at  their  meat  an* 
drink  and  awfif  guid-natured.    But,  O 
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nran>  they  are  badly  off  for  a  language  ! 
I  never  saw  ought  like  it,  man  ;  for  it 
js  wi'  the  greatest  defeeckwulty  ane  can 
ken  a  word  they  say.  An'  for  as  plain 
as  I  speak — an'  it  is  weel  kend  there's 
n0  a  man  in  a'  Annandale  speaks  plainer 
nor  me — deil  be  on  them  gin  they  could 
ken  what  1  said  !  It  is  really  waesome 
lo  be  amang  them  ;  for,  O  man,  they 
are  badly  off  for  a  language  !" — Hogg. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  TOWN-TREASURER 
OF  ARBROATH. 

Hier  lyis  Alexander  Peter,  present 
town-treasurer  of  Arbroath,  who  died 
the  12  January  1630. 
Such  a  treasurer  was  not  since,  nor  yet 
before, 

For  common  work,  calsais,  brigs,  and 

schoir; 
Of  all  others  he  did  excell ; 
He  devised  our  skoel,  and  he  hung  our 

bell.        In  Arbroath  Churchyard. 


JOHNNY  DOW's  EPITAPH. 

Wha  lies  here? 

I,  Johnny  Dow. 
Hoo,  Johnny,  is  that  you? 

Ay,  man,  but  I'm  dead  now. 


A  COOL  CREDITOK. 

Doctor  Charters  had  given  five  pounds 
as  a  loan  to  a  II  a  wick  carter,  who  evi- 
dently had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
repaying  the  money.  Several  years 
afterwards  the  two  met  face  to  face  on 
the  Auld  Brig,  and  the  doctor  craved 
his  long-lent  sum  from  the  creditor. 
Imagine  his  surprise,  however,  when 
the  mean  fellow  answered  him  thus  : — 

"I  hae  mony  debtors,  and  I  mak 
three  classes  0'  them,  doctor.  In  the 
mst  place,  I  hae  them  that  carina  want 
lt;  secondly,  I  hae  them  that  neither 


can  nor  will  want  it;  and  thirdly,  I  hae 
them  that  baith  can  and  will  want  it." 

"Then  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor, 
r<  that  I  am  included  in  the  third  class." 

"Deed  are  ye,  sir,"  was  the  ready 
answer  of  the  carter,  as  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  to  the  utter  "  dumbfounder- 
ment"  of  his  creditor. 


SIR  ROBERT  BURNS,   KNIGHT  ! 

Henry  Bruce,  the  last  laird  of  Clack- 
mannan, who  died  in  1772,  was  de- 
scended, it  is  said,  in  a  direct  line  from 
King  Robert.  His  widow,  the  old  lady 
of  Clackmannan,  was  equally  remark- 
able for  wit,  good  humour,  economy, 
and  devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
She  had  the  sword  of  King  Robert  in 
her  possession,  with  which  she  assumed 
the  privilege  of  conferring  knighthood. 
When  Burns  visited  this  old  Jacobite 
lady,  she  knighted  the  poet  with  the 
king's  sword,  observing,  while  she  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  that  "she  had 
a  better  richt  to  do  so  than  some  other 
folk!"  When  asked  if  she  was  of 
Bruce's  family,  she  would  answer  with 
much  dignity,  "  King  Robert  was  of  my 
family."  She  bequeathed  King  Robert's 
sword,  with  a  helmet,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  him  at  Ban  nock  burn,  to  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  and  these  interesting 
relics  are  now  at  BroomhaH. 


A  CANDID  CRITIC. 

While  preaching  one  of  his  astro- 
nomical discourses  in  Glasgow,  Dr 
Chalmers  observed  among  his  audience 
a  plain,  honest,  godly  woman,  who 
lived  in  a  close  off  the  Gallowgatc,  and 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 
The  doctor  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to 
know  what  Janet  thought  of  the  sermon, 
as  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  above  her 
reach,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  not 
require  to  ask  her  opinion,  for,  being  a 
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frank,  outspoken  "body,"  she  would 
not  fail  to  give  it  of  her  own  accord. 
A  day  or  two  after  he  threw  himself  in 
her  way,  when  he  soon  got  what  he  was 
in  quest  of.  ,  i(  Wecl,  sir,"  she  said,  H  I 
was  hearing  yc  in  the  Laigh  Kirk  the 
ither  day ;  1  canna  say  that  I  likct  ye 
sae  weel  as  in  our  ain  bit  placcy  here 
(a  mission-house  where  weekly  meetings 
were  held).  I  canna  say  that  I  under- 
stood ye  a'  thegither;  but  eh,  sir,  there 
was  something  unco  suitable  and  satis- 
fyin'  in  the  psalms." 

JOCK  0'  THE  SYDE. 

This  hero  was  one  of  the  Armstrongs 
of  Licldesdale,  and  a  noted  mosstrooper, 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lelhington, 
in  a  poetical  complaint  which  he  wrote 
"agains  the  thevis  of  Liddisdale,"  thus 
speaks  of  this  famous  border  reaver  : 

"  He  is  well  kenned,  Johr.c  of  the  Syde  ; 
A  greater  thief  did  never  ryde  ; 

He  never  tyres 

For  to  break  byres  ; 

Over  moors  and  rnyres 
Owcr  gude  anc  guydc." 

The  site  of  his  residence,  the  Syde,  is 
pointed  out  on  a  heathy  upland,  about 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  New  Castle- 
town, in  Liddisdale, 


A  WIDE  CROP. 

Mr  Nicholson  of  Carnock,  a  genuine 
Scottish  laird  of  the  old  school,  like 
many  greater  men,  was  frequently  known 
to  confer  a  favour  from  no  better  or 
higher  feeling  than  that  excited  by  a 
witty,  humorous,  or  eccentric  reply. 
This  weak  side  of  his  was  well  known, 
and  signally  improved  upon  by  sundry 
wily  applicants.  Be  it  understood,  that 
the  aforesaid  worthy  piqued  himself  on 
being  a  capital  player  on  the  bagpipe. 


One  of  his  tenants,  who  was  much  in 
arrears  for  rent,  had  a  most  unseason 
able  visit  from  the  laird,  demanding 
immediate  payment.  Saunders,  how. 
ever,  knew  well  that  his  kind  lord  was 
generally  as  hard  as  a  millstone,  but 
did  not  despair  of  coming  round  him. 

"Awcel,  your  honour,"  says  he,  "I 
canna  pay  vou  the  noo,  for  1  haena  the 
siller." 

"  Why,  Saunders,"  quo'  the  laird,  "I 
must  aloo  that  it  is  in  ordinar  accounted 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  a  tie's  no  pay- 
ing his  just  and  lawful  debts;  but  it's 
weel  kent  through  the  hail  countra  side 
that  you  have  had  a  grand  crap  this 
year,  and  plenty  o'  siller  you  maun  hae 
— that's  past  ae  hair  o'  doot." 

"  The  gude  Lord  forgie  your  honour," 
says  Saunders,  u  what  ca'  ye  a  gran* 
crap?  I'm  sure  you  heard  tell  of  my 
field  o'  beans,  that  I  look  it  for  sae 
mucklc  siller  frae,  for  nac  other  pur- 
pose, gude  kens,  but  to  put  into  your 
honour's  pouch,  an'  hoo  did  they  turn 
out?  Och !  sirs,  sirs,  my  heart's  like 
to  break  when  I  think  o't ! " 

1 '  Deil  tak  ye ! M  quo*  the  laird,  "  I  aye 
thocht  thae  very  beans  were  the  best 
pairt  o*  your  crap." 

"The  best  pairt  I"  most  dolefully 
ejaculated  Saunders  :  "  why,  laird,  gif 
ilka  bean-stalk  had  been  a  piper \  he 
wadna  hae  heard  his  neist  neighbour 
play!"  '  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  Saunders  got  his  own  time  to  pay. 


THE  NUN  OF  DRYEURGH. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  recover 
the  throne  of  Britain,  an  unfortunate 
female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence 
in  a  dark  vault  among  the  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the 
day,  she  never  quitted.  When  night 
fell,  she  issued  from  this  miserable 
habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Mali  burton  of  Newmains,  or  to  that  of 
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Mr  Erskinc  of  Shiel  field,  two  gentle- 
n  of  tlie  neighbourhood  From  their 
Charity  she  obtained  such  necessaries  as 
g%e  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  At 
twelve  each  night  she  lighted  her  candle, 
and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring 
iier  friendly  neighbours  that  during  her 
absence  her  habitation  was  arranged  by 
\  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth 
name  of  Fat  Lips;  describing  him  as  a 
little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes, 
with  which  he  trampled  the  clay  floor 
of  the  vault  to  dispel  the  damps.  This 
circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regarded 
bv  the  well-informed  with  compassion, 
as  deranged  in  her  understanding,  and 
jay  the  vulgar  with  some  degree  of  terror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  life  she  would  never 
explain.  It  was,  however,  believed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow,  that, 
during  the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom 
she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look 
upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned. 
He  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-6, 
and  she  never  more  would  behold  the 
light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in 
which  this  unfortunate  woman  lived 
and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of 
the  supernatural  being  with  which  its 
gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  disturbed 
imagination,  and  few  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants  dare  enter  it. — Sir  IVaHcr 
Scott. 


"  DEBARRING." 

In  "fencing"  the  tables,  what  was 
called  the  Debarring  was  always  length- 
ened and  minute,  while  the  'invitation 
was  short  and  general.  The  debarring 
was  so  called  from  the  several  classes 
of  sinners  addressed  being  solemnly  de- 
barred or  prohibited  from  partaking  of 
the  ordinance.  So  minute  and  compre- 
hensive was  the  enumeration  of  these 
classes  that  one  would  have  thought  the 
tables  were  prepared  in  vain,  as  none 


could  be  entitled  to  come  forward  with 
impunity.  Profane  swearing  was  very 
particularly  insisted  on  in  all  its  forms, 
and  especially  in  that  of  minced  oaths, 
which  were  very  common.  One  clergy- 
man in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  when  engaged  in 
this  part  of  the  service — 

"I  debar  from  these  tables  all  those 
who  use  any  kind  of  minced  oaths,  such 
as  heth,  teth,  feth,  fegs,  losh,  gosh,  or 
lovenenty." 

No  doubt  the  great  object  of  such 
particularity  was  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  ordinance,  and  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  aggravated  sin,  though  there 
was  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  what 
followed,  the  earnestness  in  inviting  and 
urging  communicants  to  come  forward 
and  partake  of  the  memorials  of  re- 
deem mg  love.  Indeed,  an  instance  is 
on  record,  when,  after  the  debarri ng, 
not  a  single  individual  would  come  for- 
ward, tiil  the  minister,  seeing  his  mis- 
Lake,  entreated  them  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  altogether  mean  what  he  had 
said. — Rev.  D.  Hogg. 


ST  KILDA. 

The  remotest  of  all  the  north-wesx 
islands  of  Scotland  is  St  Kikla,  or  Hirt, 
It  is  faced  all  round  with  a  steep  rock, 
except  a  bay  at  south-east,  which  is  not 
a  harbour  fit  for  a  vessel,  so  that  there 
is  no. landing  but  in  a  calm,  and  that  by 
climbing.  The  soil  is  not  unfruitful, 
especially  of  barley,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  western  isles.  There  are  about 
twenty-seven  families  in  the  island,  who 
live  chiefly  upon  fish  and  fowl,  and  the 
eggs  of  their  sea-fowl,  of  which  they 
have  incredible  quantities.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  are  Protestants,  are  very 
sincere  kind  people,  separated  from  the 
world,  of  which  they  know  little  and 
sec  Jess  ;  truly  religious,  and  every  way 
what  we  may  imagine  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world  to  have  been  before 
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the  arts  of  luxury  got  footing  amongst 
mankind.  They  pay  a  small  homage 
to  the  MacLeods,  a  cadet  of  which 
family  comes  sometimes  to  receive  his 
tribute,  which  is  paid  in  down,  wool, 
butter,  cheese,  cows,  horses,  fowl,  oil, 
and  barley.  Money  they  have  none, 
nor  do  they  know  the  use  of  it. — Cham- 
herlayne* 


A  BADLY- USED  MAN. 

An  old  man  died  at  Carluke  about 
eighty  years  ago  (1792),  who  had  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  believed  him- 
self to  be  tormented  by  a  magician. 

"  This  magician, "  as  he  described  it, 
"  by  means  of  a  mathematical  head  re- 
sembling his,  opened  his  skull  every 
night,  and  dropt  into  his  brain  red-hot 
needles,  which  produced  the  most  pain- 
ful and  excruciating  torments."  Though 
naturally  active  and  laborious,  this  fancy 
at  last  disabled  him  from  work.  In 
every  other  respect  he  was  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  appeared  to  have  the 
free  exercise  of  his  faculties. — Stat.  Ac. 


AIDING  JUSTICE. 

A  "  flesher"  in  the  village  of  Earlston 
was  frequently  in  trouble  on  account  of 
his  poaching  propensities.  Once  more 
found  guilty  of  his  usual  offence,  the 
presiding  justices  had  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  the  amount  of  penalty  to 
be  inflicted.  "  Ye  needna  pinch  your- 
sels,  gentlemen,"  said  the  prisoner,  ad- 
dressing them,  "for  deil  a  penny  ye'll 
get." 


JACOBITE  FIDELITY. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  events 
of  the  unhappy  insurrection  of  1745  must 
have  heard  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Mackenzie,  who  had  so  remark- 


able a  resemblance  to  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  mistake  to 
which  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  life. 
He  was  pursued  with  eagerness  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  who  were  anxious  to 
obtain  the  reward  of  ^30,000  which 
had  been  offered  for  the  head  of  the 
prince,  dead  or  alive.  Mackenzie  was 
overtaken  and  shot,  but  he  continued 
the  heroic  deception  to  the  last  by  ex- 
claiming, as  he  fell,  "  Villains,  you 
have  killed  your  prince!"  It  was  not 
till  the  head  was  produced  at  the  next 
garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
the  reward,  that  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered. Such  an  act  of  heroic  devo- 
tion would  perhaps  appear  extravagant, 
even  in  poetry  or  romance. — Stewart. 


A  COMPROMISE. 

"  He  gave  me  half-a-crown  yince, 
and  forbade  me  to  play  it  awa'  at  pitch 
and  toss." 

"And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course?" 

"Na,  I  didna  dis-obeyed  him,  I 
played  it  awa'  at  neevie-neevie-nick- 
nack . ' } —  Guy  Man  n  ering. 


TIME  TO  GO. 

A  Highland  laird,  whose  peculiarities 
still  live  in  the  recollection  of  his 
countrymen,  used  to  regulate  his  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  in  the  following 
manner:  —  Every  day  he  visited  the 
Water-gate,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Canongate,  over  which  was  extended 
a  wooden  arch.  Specie  then  being  of 
the  general  currency,  he  threw  his  purse 
over  the  gate,  and  as  long  as  it  was 
heavy  enough  to  be  thrown  over,  he 
continued  his  round  of  pleasure  in  the 
metropolis;  when  it  was  too  light,  he 
thought  it  time  to  retire  to  the  High- 
lands. Query — How  often  would  he 
have  repeated  this  experiment  at  Temple 
%r?— Sir  Walter  Scott 
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THE  HEROIC  LADY  SLATON. 

Iii  1 322,  when  King  Edward  came 
before  Berwick,  Sir  Alexander  Seaton 
was  left  in  charge  of  its  defence.  Ed- 
ward, summoning  the  governor  to  sur- 
render, threatened  that,  if  he  delayed 
to  obey,  his  two  sons,  whom  he  had 
amongst  his  hostages,  should  be  hanged 
before  his  eyes ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
gallows  was  erected,  and  the  young  men 
^-ere  led  forth  under  the  town  wall. 
The  tenderness  of  the  father  began  to 
shake  his  stern  resolves,  when  his  lady 
came  up  to  her  lord  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  We  are  young  enough  to  have 
more  children  ;  but  if  we  surrender,  we 
can  never  recover  the  loss  of  our  honour." 
This  from  his  heroic  wife  was  enough  ; 
he  resolutely  refused  to  surrender,  and 
actually  stood  to  see  his  two  sons 
hanged  beneath  the  walls.  It  is  worthy 
of  record  that  his  noble  lady  was  as 
good  as  her  word — she  afterwards  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  brave  sous. 


A  MAGNANIMOUS  COBBLER. 

At  a  certain  county  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  High- 
lands, the  popular  candidate  waited  on 
a  shoemaker  to  solicit  his  vote. 

"  Get  out  of  my  house,  sir,"  said  the 
shoemaker ;  and  the  gentleman  was 
forced  to  retire  accordingly.  The  cob- 
bler, however,  followed  him,  and  called 
him  back,  saying,  u  You  turned  me  off 
from  your  estate,  sir,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  turn  you  out  of  my  house; 
but  for  all  that,  I'll  give  you  my  vote." 


NEIL  BLANK'S  POLICY. 

"Thir  kittle  times  will   drive  the 
wisest  o'  us  daft,"  said  Niel  Blane,  the 
Prudent  host  of  the  Howff;  "but  I'se 
a)'e  keep  a  calm  sough,     Jenny,  what 
is  in  the  drnel  1% 


11  Four  bows  o'  aitmeal,  twa  bows  o* 
bear,  and  twa  bows  o'  pease,"  was 
Jenny's  reply. 

"  Aweel,  ninny,"  continued  Niel 
Blane,  sighing  deeply,  "let  Bauldy 
drive  the  pease  and  bearmeal  to  the 
camp  at  Drumclog — he's  a  Whig,  and 
was  the  auld  gudewife's  pleughman — 
the  mashlum  bannocks  will  suit  their 
muirland  stamachs  week  He  maun  say 
it's  the  last  unce  0'  meal  in  the  house, 
or,  if  he  scruples  to  tell  a  lie  (as  it's  no 
likely  he  will  when  it's  for  the  gude  o* 
the  house),  he  may  wait  till  Duncan 
Glen,  the  auld  drucken  trooper,  drives 
up  the  aitmeal  to  Tillietudlem,  wf  my 
dutifu'  service  to  my  leddy  and  the 
major,  and  I  haena  as  muckle  left  as 
will  mak  my  parritch;  and  if  Duncan 
manage  right,  I'll  gie  him  a  tass  o* 
whisky  that  shall  mak  the  blue  low 
come  out  at  his  mouth." 

"And  what  are  we  to  eat  ourselves, 
then,  father,"  asked  Jenny,  "  when  we 
hae  sent  awa'  the  hail  I  meal  in  the  ark 
and  the  girnel?" 

"  We  maun  gar  wheat-flour  serve  us 
for  a  blink,"  said  Niel,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
signation ;  "it's  no  that  ill  food,  though 
far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a 
Scotchman's  stamach  as  the  curney  ait- 
meal is ;  the  Englishers  live  amaist 
upon't ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  pock- 
puddings  ken  nae  better," — Old  Mor- 
tality. 


HOW  TO  STOP  A  DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Barclay  was  one  day  dining  with  a 
large  party  composed  chiefly  of  medical 
men.  As  the  wine  went  round,  the 
conversation  accidentally  took  a  profes- 
sional turn,  and,  from  the  excitation  of 
the  moment,  or  some  other  cause,  two 
of  the  youngest  gentlemen  present  were 
the  most  forward  in  delivering  their 
opinions.  Our  unfledged  M.D.'s  gra- 
dually got  heated  in  their  remarks,  and 
finally  settled  into  a  debate,  in  which 
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they  made  up  in  loudness  what  they 
lacked  in  learning.  At  length  one  of 
them  said  something  so  emphatic — we 
mean  as  to  manner — that  a  pointer  dog 
started  from  his  lair  beneath  the  table, 
and  bow-wowed  so  fiercely  that  he  fairly 
took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  Dr 
Barclay  eyed  the  hairy  dialectician,  and 
thinking  it  high  time  to  close  the  debate, 
gave  the  animal  a  hearty  push  with  his 
foot,  and  exclaimed,  in  good  broad 
Scotch,  "Lie  still,  ye  brute;  I'm  sure 
ye  ken  just  as  little  about  it  as  ony  o' 
them." 

This  remark  effectually  brought  the 
argument  to  a  close. 


HENRY  ERSKINe's  FIRST  WIFE. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine's  first  wife  consisted  in 
not  retiring  to  rest  at  the  usual  hours. 
She  would  frequently  employ  half  the 
night  in  examining  the  wardrobe  of  the 
family,  to  see  that  nothing  was  missing, 
and  that  everything  was  in  its  proper 
place.  Among  other  proofs  of  her 
oddities,  it  is  related  that,  one  morning, 
about  two  or  three  o'clock,  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  a  search,  she  awoke  Mr 
Erskine,  by  putting  to  him  this  im- 
portant interrogatory — "Harry,  lovie, 
where's  your  white  waistcoat?" 

"  JilTTS." 

Those  jointed  pieces  of  iron  which 
are  put  in  horses'  mouths,  of  course, 
but  used  allegorically  in  the  country  for 
a  dram  of  whisky  on  certain  occasions. 
When  a  man  is  wet  and  trembling  with 
cold,  give  him  a  caulkery  and  you  take 
the  biffs  out  of  his  mouth, 

"Will  ye  no  tak  the  bitts  out  o*  my 
mouth  the  day?"  is  a  common  phrase 
by  those  who  long  to  have  drink  from 
their  neeboiirs  when  they  meet  on  mar- 
ket-days in  clachans%  and  after  much 


harglc-bargcling  is  gone  through,  a  gill 
is  decided  on;  so  the  party  slide  slowly 
and  diffident  into  the  y  ill -house. — Ma^ 


A  USEFUL  PEER. 

Lord  K  ,  dining  at  Provost  S  's, 

and  being  the  only  peer  present,  one  of 
the  company  gave  a  {oast,  "The  Duke 
of  Bucclcucli."    So  the  peerage  went 

round  till  it  came  to  Lord  K  ,  who 

said  he  would  give  them  a  pier,  which, 
although  not  often  toasted,  was  of  more 
use  than  all  the  nobles  in  the  peerage. 
His  lordship  then  gave  "The  pier  of 
Leith." 


HUME'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mrs  Baron  Mure  was  a  great  corre- 
spondent of  David  Hume's,  and  care- 
fully preserved  all  his  letters.  On 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  philosopher, 
she  felicitated  herself  upon  possessing 
so  many  of  his  epistolary  compositions, 
as  she  expected  that  every  fragment  of 
his  writings  would  now  be  eagerly  ap- 
preciated, and  that  her  letters,  of  course, 
would  make  a  most  respectable  appear- 
ance in  some  printed  form  or  other, 
whether  in  a  collection  of  his  corre- 
spondence, or  embodied  in  his  biography. 
She  said  to  her  friends  one  day — 

11 1  have  most  carefully  preserved  the 
letters  of  my  illustrious  friend,  putting 
them  always  into  a  drawer  by  themselves 
as  I  got  them;  and  they  must  now  form, 
I  assure  you,  a  very  large  bundle  and 
she  was  requested  to  produce  them.  On 
opening  the  drawer,  however,  she  recol- 
lected that,  some  time  before,  she  had 
tied  up  the  letters  in  a  bundle,  and 
placed  them  in  a  lumber-room.  Thither 
they  all  trooped  off,  with  the  kitchen- 
maid  as  a  convoy,  and,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, the  exact  location  of  the  letters 
was  ascertained. 
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"What  has  become,  Jenny/''  said 
Mrs  Mure,  "  of  the  bundle  lied  up  with 
a  red  tape,  thai  I  put  into  that  corner? 
Voir  must  surely  remember  it.  Where 
do  you  think  it  is?" 

"Yont  ma  am,  cried  Jenny,  as  it  a 
sudden  burst  of  light  had  come  in  upon 
her.    "  Was't  yon?" 

(sAy,  it  was  yonl  as  you  call  it," 
responded  the  blue-stocking.    u  Where 

»  r» 

"Lord  bless  me,  maam!  cried 
Jenny,  in  a  perfect  terror,  "  I've  been 
singein'  hens  wi'  them  this  half  year ! " 

Such  was  the  ignominious  fate  of  one 
laxge  branch  of  the  correspondence  of 
this  eminent  philosopher. 


EVERY  MAN  TO  HIS  TRADE. 

An  Auchmithie  fisherman,  being  cate- 
chised by  the  minister  one  day,  exhibited 
an  ignorance  of  spiritual  knowledge 
which  greatly  shocked  the  good  man. 
This  elicited  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
accusations  of  carelessness,  as  the  min- 
ister was  convinced  that  the  man's  ig- 
norance did  not  arise  from  want  of 
capacity.  The  fisherman  heard  him 
patiently,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
said,  "  Noo,  sir,  ye've  spccrYl  mony 
questions  at  me,  will  ye  let  mc  specr 
ane  at  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  John,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Weel,  sir,  how  mony  hooks  will  it 
tak  to  bait  a  fifteen  score  haddock 
line?" 

"  Really,  John,  I  cannot  answer  you," 
said  the  minister;  (<  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
way. ,; 

' '  Weel,  sir,"  said  John,  "  ye  shouldna 
be  sae  hard  on  puir  folk— you  to  your 
trade,  me  to  mine." 


EPITAPH  ON  NEIL  GOW. 

Sew  an'  time  are  even  now ; 

|pw  beot  time,  now  time  beats  Gow. 


A  SKRIOUS  QUESTION. 

At  the  sale  of  an  antiquarian  gentle- 
man's effects  in  Roxburghshire,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  happened  to  attend, 
there  was  one  little  article — a  Roman 
patera — which  occasioned  a  good  deaL 
of  competition,  and  was  eventually 
knocked  down  to  the  author  of  IVa- 
verlcy  at  a  high  price.  Sir  Walter 
was  excessively  amused,  during  the  time 
of  the  bidding,  to  observe  how  much  it 
excited  the  astonishment  of  an  old 
woman,  who  had  evidently  come  there 
to  buy  culinary  utensils  on  a  more  eco- 
nomical principle.  "  Lord  bless  me,  if 
the  parritch  pan,"  she  at  length  burst 
out;  "  if  the  parritch  pan  gangs  at  that, 
what  will  the  kail  pat  gang  for?" 


SCOTCH  FISHING  TOWNS. 

The  little  fishing  towns  were  gene- 
rally disagreeable  to  pass,  from  the 
strong  smell  of  the  haddocks  and  whit- 
ings that  were  hung  up  to  dry  on  lines 
along  the  sides  of  the  houses  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other;  and 
such  numbers  of  half- naked  children, 
but  fresh-coloured,  strong,  and  healthy, 
I  think  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
inland  towns.  Some  will  have  their 
numbers  and  strength  to  be  the  effects 
of  shell-fish. — Unrtt 


TIIF.  SCOTTISH  THISTLE. 

Tliis  ancient  emblem  of  Scots  pugna- 
city, with  its  motto — 

((  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit," 

is  represented  on  various  species  of 
royal  bearings,  coins,  and  coats  of  ar- 
mour, so  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  determining  which  is  the  genuine 
original  thistle.  The  origin  of  the 
badge  itself  is  thus  handed  down  by 
tradition When  the  Danes  invade1*- 
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Scotland,  it  was  deemed  unwarlike  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  instead  of  a  pitched  battle  by 
day;  but  on  one  occasion  the  invaders 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
stratagem ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
their  tramp  from  being  heard,  they 
marched  barefooted.  They  had  thus 
neared  the  Scottish  force  unobserved, 
when  a  Dane  unluckily  stepped  with 
his  naked  foot  upon  a  superb  prickly 
thistle,  and  instinctively  ottered  a  cry 
of  pain,  which  discovered  ttie  assault  to 
the  Scots,  who  ran  to  their  arms,  and  de- 
feated the  foe  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 
The  thistle  was  immediately  adopted  as 
the  insignia  of  Scotland. 


SALMON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Salmond  is  more  plentifull  in  Scot- 
land than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world :  in  harvest  time  they  conic  from 
the  seas  up  in  small  rivers,  where  the 
waters  are  most  shallow,  and  there  is 
male  and  female,  rubbing  their  bellies 
or  wombs,  one  against  the  other,  they 
shed  their  spawn e,  which  foorthwith 
they  cover  with  sand  and  gravell,  and 
so  depart  away:  from  henceforth  they 
are  gaunt  and  slender,  and  in  appear- 
ance so  lean,  appearing  nought  else  but 
skin  and  bone,  and  therefore  out  of  use 
and  season  to  bee  eaten.  Some  say,  if 
they  touch  any  their  full  fellowes  during 
the  time  of  their  leannes,  the  same  side 
which  they  touched  will  likewise  be- 
come lenne.  The  foresaid  spawne  and 
melt  being  hidden  in  the  sand  (as  you 
have  heard),  in  the  next  spring  doth 
yceld  great  number  of  little  fry,  so  fresh 
and  tender  for  a  long  time,  that  till 
they  come  to  bee  so  great  as  a  man's 
ringer  (if  you  catch  any  of  them),  they 
melt  away  as  it  were  gelly  or  a  blob  of 
water;  from  henceforth  they  go  to  the 
sea,  where  within  twenty  dayss,  they 
grow  to  a  reasonable  greatness,  and 
then  returning  to  the  place  of  their 


generation,  they  show  a  notable  spec- 
tacle to  lie  considered.  There  are  many 
linnes  or  pooles,  which  being  in  some 
places  among  the  rocks  very  shallow, 
above  and  deepc  beneath,  with  the  fall 
of  the  water,  and  thereto  the  salmond 
not  able  to  pierce  through  the  channell, 
either  for  swifmesse  of  the  course,  or 
depth  of  the  discent,  bee  goeth  so  neere 
unto  the  side  of  the  rocke  or  dam  as 
hec  may,  and  there  adventuring  a  leape 
over  and  up  into  the  linne,  if  he  leape 
well  at  the  first,  hee  obtaineth  his  de- 
sire; if  not,  he  assayeth  eftsoone  the 
second  or  third  time,  till  hee  returne  to 
iiis  counirie.  A  great  fish  able  to  swim 
against  the  stream ;  such  as  assay  often 
to  leape,  and  cannot  get  over,  doe  bruse 
themselves,  and  become  meazled  ;  others 
that  happen  to  fall  upon  dry  land  (a 
thing  often  secne),  are  taken  by  the 
people  (watching  their  time);  some  in 
cawdrons  of  hot  water,  with  fire  under 
them,  sit  upon  shallow  or  dry  places,  in 
hopes  to  catch  the  fattest,  by  reason  of 
their  waight,  that  do  leape  short.  The 
taste  of  these  is  esteemed  most  delicate, 
and  their  price  commonly  great.  In 
Scotland  it  is  straightly  inhibited  to 
take  any  salmond  from  the  eight  of 
September  untill  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember. Finally,  there  is  no  man  that 
knoweth  readily  whereon  this  fish  liveth; 
for  never  was  anything  yet  found  in  their 
bellies  other  than  a  thicke  slimy  humour. 
— Monipamie* 


A  WISE  FOOL. 

"Jock,  how  auld  will  ye  be?"  said  a 
sage  wife  to  daft  Jock  Amos,  one  day, 
when  talking  of  their  ages. 

"O,  I  dinna  ken,JJ  said  Jock,  "it 
would  tak  a  wiser  head  than  mine  to 
tell  you  that" 

"  It's  an  unco  queer  thing  yon  dinna 
ken  hoo  auld  you  are,"  returned  the 
woman. 

"I  ken  weel  aneuch  how  ftuld  I  am," 
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answered  Jock  ;  "but  I  dinna  ken  how 
auld  I'll  be."— Hogg. 


A  TROUBLESOME  CORPSE. 

It  was  formerly  thought  in  Scotland, 
that  if  a  corpse  were  left  for  a  moment 
alone,  it  would  rise  up  from  its  stiffened 
lair,  and  denote,  by  its  convulsed  vis- 
age] its  resentment  of  that  act  of  negli- 
gence. A  story  is  told  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  of  a  poor  woman  whose  hus- 
band died  in  a  moorland  place  which 
was  seldom  visited,  and  who  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  watch  the  corpse 
herself,  with  the  dreary  hope  of  being 
relieved  in  a  day  or  two.  She  went 
often  to  the  door,  like  sister  Anne,  to 
see  if  anyone  was  coming,  and  at  last, 
happening  to  leave  it  ajar,  which  affects 
the  corpse  the  same  as  leaving  it,  she 
was  horror-struck,  on  turning  back  into 
the  house,  to  observe  her  husband  sitting 
up  in  his  bed,  glaring  hideously,  and 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage.  The  poor 
woman  sat  down,  and  cried  bitterly, 
unable  to  remove  her  eye  from  that  of 
the  corpse,  which  seemed  to  possess  a 
horrible  fascination.  At  length,  to  put 
an  end  to  her  distress,  a  priest,  passing 
along  the  moor,  happened  to  come  in, 
and,  by  putting  his  finger  into  his  mouth, 
and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
wards, caused  the  corpse  to  fall  back 
Upon  the  bed,  and  benave  itself  as  a 
dead  man  ought  to  do. — Robt,  Chambers. 


POETRY  AND  PROSE. 

Early  in  this  century  an  enthusiastic 
Enghshman,  having  been  so  much  de- 
bited with  a  performance  of  the 
tragedy  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
London,  took  a  pilgrimage  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  express  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  Rev.  John  Home,  author  of 
He  made  his  way  to  Mr 


Home's  house,  but  learned  at  the  aoor, 
to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  object  of 
his  idolatry  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  the 
Highlands. 

"But  ye  may  see  Mrs  Home,  may- 
be," said  the  serving  man,  in  pity  at  his 
evident  distress. 

He  caught  at  the  idea,  sent  in  his 
card,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  a  very  plain,  old  invalid  lady,  who 
sat  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  was  very 
deaf.  The  visitor  conversed  with  her 
as  well  as  her  deficient  hearing  permit- 
ted, and  felt  a  good  deal  disenchanted. 
They  came  upon  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
then  recently  completed. 

"It  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
madam,  to  the  country,"  said  the  Cock- 
ney. 

"  I  daursay  it  will,"  replied  the  poet's 
wife. 

"Oh,  yes,  madam  ;  we  shall  now 
have  foreign  goods  much  cheaper,  be- 
cause commerce  will  not  be  interrupted." 

M  Dtv  ye  think  it'll  m^k  ony  difference 
in  the  price  o'  ni/f/n/gs?"  said  Mrs 
Home,  referring  to  the  only  foreign  ar- 
ticle in  which  she  felt  an  interest. 

The  Englishman  could  hearr.o  more, 
but  hurriedly  left  the  house,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  departed  at  once  for  the 
south,  quite  cured  of  his  extravagant 
feelings  towards  the  creator  of  Young 
Norval. 


A  PROPHET'S  ERROR. 

One  day  as  Dr  Charters  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  post-office  at  Hawick,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  Mr  Armstrong,  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  latest 
news  ? 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  what  is't?" 

"Wccl,  doctor/'  said  Mr  Armstrong, 
"the  world  is  just  on  its  last  stagger. 

Mr  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 

prophecy,  and  he  says  the  end  o'  a1 
thing  will  be  very  soon." 

"Ah!"  said  the  minister,  "does  he 
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condescend  upon  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence ?  " 

"Day  and  date  clearly  laid  down," 
was  the  reply. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  doctor  again,  quietly 
but  weightily,  "he  shouldna  hae  done 
that ;  that's  a  great  mistake  ;  the  pro- 
phets of  auld  were  wise  men  :  they  tool; 
a  lang  day  for  their  predictions." 


A  STRANGE  DWELLING-PLACE. 

At  the  village  of  Gilmerton,  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  the 
soft,  workable  character  of  the  sand- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  formation, 
there  cropping  to  the  surface,  tempted 
a  blacksmith  named  George  Paterson 
to  an  enterprise  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  as  to  invest  Ills  name  with  dis- 
tinction in  both  prose  and  rhyme.  In 
the  little  garden  at  the  end  of  his  house 
he  excavated  for  himself  a  dwelling  in 
the  rock,  composed  of  several  apart- 
ments. Besides  a  smithy,  with  a  fire- 
place or  forge,  there  were  a  dining-room 
fourteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  seven 
broad,  and  six  feet  high,  furnished  with 
a  bench  all  round,  a  table,  and  a  bed* 
recess ;  a  drinking  parlour,  rather  larger ; 
a  kitchen  and  bed -pi ace  for  the  maid  ; 
a  liquor- cellar  upwards  of  seven  feet 
long ;  and  a  washing-house.  In  each 
apartment  there  was  a  skylight  window, 
and  the  whole  were  properly  drained. 
The  work  occupied  Paterson  five  years 
of  hard  labour.  Alexander  Pcnnecuik, 
the  burgess -bard  of  Edinburgh,  fur- 
nished an  inscription,  which  was  carved 
on  a  stone  at  the  entrance  : — 

Here  is  a  House  and  Shop  Hewn  in 
this  Rock  with  my  own  Hands. 

George  Paterson. 

Upon  the  earth  thrives  villainy  and  wo, 
But  happiness  and  I  do  dwell  below  ; 
My  hands  hewed  out  this  rock  into  a 
cell, 

Wherein  from  din  of  life  I  safely  dwell ; 


On  Jacob's  pillow  nightly  lies  my  head, 
My  house  when  living,  and  my  grave 

when  dead  : 
Inscribe  upon  it  when  I'm  dead  and 

gone— 

"I  lived  and  died  within  my  mother's 
womb. " 

It  is  said  that  Paterson  actually  lived 
and  worked  in  this  subterranean  abode 
for  eleven  years.  Holiday-parties  came 
from  Edinburgh  to  see  him  and  his 
singular  dwelling;  even  judges,  it  is 
alleged,  did  not  disdain  to  sit  in  George's 
stone-parlour,  and  enjoy  the  contents  of 
his  liquor-cellar.  The  ground  was  held 
hi  feu,  and  the  yearly  duty  and  public 
burdens  were  forgiven  him,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  labour  he  had  per- 
formed in  making  himself  a  home. 


A  COURAGEOUS  MAIDEN. 

June  1592.  There  came  from  Aber- 
deen (to  Edinburgh)  a  young  woman, 
called  Helen  Guthry,  daughter  to  John 
Guthry,  saddler,  to  admonish  the  king 
of  his  duty.  She  was  so  disquieted 
with  the  sins  reigning  in  the  country — < 
swearing,  filthy  speaking,  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath,  &c.  that  she  could  find 
no  rest  till  she  came  to  the  king.  She 
presented  a  letter  to  him  when  he  was 
going  to  see  his  hounds.  After  he  had 
read  a  little  of  it,  he  fell  a  laughing  that 
he  could  scarce  stand  on  his  feet,  and 
swore  so  horribly  that  the  woman  could 
not  spare  to  reprove  him.  He  asked  if 
she  was  a  prophetess.  She  answered 
she  was  a  poor,  simple  servant  of  God, 
that  prayed  to  make  him  a  servant  of 
God  also  ;  that  was  desirous  vice  should 
be  punished,  and  specially  murder, 
which  was  chiefly  craved  at  his  hands  ; 
that  she  could  find  no  rest  till  she  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  duty.  After  the 
king  and  courtiers  had  stormed  a  while, 
she  was  sent  to  the  queen,  whom  she 
found  more  courteous  and  humane.  So 
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m-eat  and  many  were  the  enormities  in 
the  country,  through  impunity  and  want 
of  justice,  that  the  minds  of  simple  and 
noor  young  women  were  disquieted,  as 
ye  may  scc°;  but  the  king  and  court  had 
deaf  cars  to  the  crying  sins.— Caldtr* 
wood* 

A  USEFUL  WITCH. 

1^97,  Isobell  Straquhan  could  not 
only  produce  love,  but  remove  hatred. 
Walter  Ronaldson  had  used  to  strike 
his  wife,  who  took  consultation  with 
Straquhan,  and  she  did  take  pieces  of 
paper,  and  sew  them  thick  with  thread 
of  divers  colours,  and  did  put  them  in 
the  barn  amongst  the  corn,  and  from 
henceforth  the  said  Walter  did  never 
strike  his  wife,  neither  yet  once  found 
fault  witli  her,  whatsoever  she  did.  He 
was  subdued  "entirely  to  her  love." 


THE  DIET  OF  THE  SCOTS. 

The  diet  of  the  Scots  is  agreeable  to 
their  estates  and  qualities.  No  people 
eat  better,  or  have  greater  varieties  of 
flesh,  fish,  wild  and  tame  fowl,  than  the 
Scots  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  own 
country,  where  they  can  furnish  their 
tables  with  ten  dishes  cheaper  than  the 
English  can  provide  three  of  the  same 
kinds;  and  of  their  wines,  the  French 
themselves  did  not  before  the  Union 
drink  better,  and  at  very  easy  rates. 
The  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  common 
people  are  not  excessive  devourers  of 
flesh,  as  men  of  the  same  rank  are  in 
England.  Milk-meats  and  oatmeal, 
several  ways  prepared,  and  kale  and 
roots  dressed  in  several  manners,  is  the 
constant  diet  of  the  poor  people  (for 
roast-meat  is  seldom  had  but  on  gaudy- 
^ys};  and  with  this  kind  of  food  they 
enjoy  a  better  state  of  health  than  their 
"lore  southern  neighbours,  who  fare 
^^-Chambcrlaync. 


HIGHLAND  CUSTOMS  AT  DEATH. 

On  the  death  of  a  Highlander,  the 
corpse  being  stretched  on  a  board,  and 
covered  with  a  coarse  linen  wrapper, 
the  friends  lay  on  the  breast  of  the  de- 
ceased a  wooden  platter,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  and  earth,  separate 
and  unmixed — the  earth,  an  emblem  of 
the  corruptible  body;  the  salt,  an  em- 
blem of  the  immortal  spirit.  All  fire  is 
extinguished  where  a  corpse  is  kept ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  so  ominous  for  a  dog 
or  cat  to  pass  over  it,  that  the  poor 
animal  is  killed  without  mercy.— /W/- 
natit. 


MAUSE  HEADRIGG  S  PREACHING. 

i%  I  wad  uplift  my  voice  as  a  power- 
ful preacher." 

"Hout,  tout,  mither,"  cried  Cuddie, 
interfering  and  dragging  her  off  forcibly, 
"dinna  cleave  the  gentleman  wi'  your 
testimony  !  ye  hae  preached  eneugh  for 
sax  days.  Ye  preached  us  out  o'  our 
canny  free-house  and  gude  kale- yard, 
and  out  0'  this  new  city  0'  refuge  afore 
our  hinder  end  was  weel  hafied  in  it  ; 
and  ye  hae  preached  Mr  Harry  awa'  to 
the  prison  ;  and  ye  hae  preached  twenty 
punds  out  o'  the  laird's  pocket  that  he 
likes  as  ill  to  quit  wi' ;  and  sae  ye  may 
hand  sae  for  ae  wee  while,  without 
preaching  me  up  a  ladder  and  down  a 
tow.  Sae,  come  awa',  come  awa' ;  the 
family  hae  had  eneugh  o*  your  testimony 
to  mind  it  for  ae  while," — -Old  Mor- 
tality. 


REASONS  FOR  NATIONAL  SMUGGLING. 

An  Englishman  once  expressed  great 
surprise  in  a  company  of  literati  at 
Edinburgh,  that  the  Scots  should  be  so 
much  addicted  to  smuggling  as  they 
formerly  were,  seeing  that  they  are  a 
remarkably  sober  and   moral  people. 
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He  thought  it  must  be  much  against 
their  conscience. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  sir,"  said  a  noted 
punster  who  was  present;  "what  is 
conscience  but  a  1  small  still  voice?'" 

"  Farther,"  added  Professor  Wilson, 
"  it  is  the  'worm  that  never  dies.'  " 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

"  Pray,  Lord  Robertson,"  said  a  lady 
to  that  eminent  lawyer  at  a  party,  "can 
you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  bird  the  bul- 
bul  is?" 

"I  suppose,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
humorous  judge,  "  it  is  the  male  of  the 
coo  coo." — Dr  Rogers. 

a  "natural's"  inference. 

Daft  Willie  Law  was  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  nearly  related  to 
the  famous  John  Law  of  Laurieston,  the 
celebrated  financier  of  France,  Willie, 
on  that  account,  was  often  spoken  to 
and  taken  notice  of  by  gentlemen  of 
distinction.  Posting  one  day  through 
Kirkcaldy  with  more  than  ordinary 
speed,  he  was  met  by  Mr  Oswald  of 
Dmmikicr,  who  asked  him  where  he 
was  going  in  such  a  hurry. 

"Gaun  !"  says  Willie,  with  apparent 
surprise,  "  l*m  gaun  to  my  cousin  Lord 
Elgin's  burial." 

"  Your  cousin  Lord  Elgin's  burial, 
you  fool ;  Lord  Elgin's  not  dead,"  re- 
plied Mr  Oswald. 

"Ah!  diel  ma  care,"  quoth  Willie, 
"there's  sax  doctors  out  o'  Embro'  at 
Mm,  and  they'll  hae  him  dead  afore  I 
win  forrit ;"  and  off  he  posted  al  an  in- 
creased rate. 


READY-MADE  MOURNING. 

Burns  was  one  night  at  the  King's 
Arms  Inn.  Dumfries,  along  with  a  few 


cronies,  when  the  conversation  happened 
to  turn  on  the  death  of  a  townsman, 
whose  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day.  "  By -the -by,  "  said 
one  of  the  company,  addressing  himself 
to  Burns,  "  I  wish  you  would  lend  me 
your  black  coat  for  the  occasion,  my 
own  being  rather  out  of  repair." 

"  Having  myself  to  attend  the  same 
funeral,"  answered  Burns,  "I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  lend  you  my  sables ;  but 
I  can  recommend  a  most  excellent  sub- 
stitute :  throw  your  character  over  your 
shoulders — that  will  be  the  blackest  coat 
you  ever  wore  in  your  lifetime!" 


THE  ISLAND  OF  ARRAN. 

The  whole  island  riseth  in  high  and 
wild  mountains,  manured  only  upon  the 
sea- side,  where  the  ground  is  lowest. 
The  sea  rurmes  in  and  makes  a  well 
large  creek e  into  it  ;  the  entries  whereof 
are  closed  by  the  Island  Molas,  a  verie 
sure  haven  for  shippes  ;  and  in  the 
waters,  which  are  always  calme,  is  great 
abundance  of  fish,  that  sundry  times 
the  countrie  people  taking  more  than 
may  sustaine  iheni  for  a  day,  they  cast 
them  in  againe  in  the  sea,  as  if  it  were 
in  a  stanke. — Monipeuiiie. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
REFORMATION. 

1637.  King  Charles  I.  being  resolved 
to  put  in  execution  his  darling  scheme 
of  having  all  his  people  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, ordered  a  liturgy,  or  service-book, 
with  one  of  canons,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Scottish  Church,  which 
being  accordingly  performed,  his  ma- 
jesty, without  further  ceremony,  issued 
a  proclamation  for  the  due  observance 
of  them  throughout  Scotland.  This 
being  impolitically  done,  without  the 
priority  of  the  secret  council,  or  general 
approbation  of  the  clergy,  they  were  re- 
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carded  as  foreign  impositions,  devised 
hy  Archbishop  Laud,  and  forced  upon 
the  nation  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
kingJ  which  occasioned  great  heart- 
burnings and  mighty  commotions 
amongst  the  people. 

However,  the  new  service-book  was 
ordered  to  be  read  on  Easter-day  at 
Edinburgh  ;  but  the  people,  it  seems, 
not  being  prepared  for  its  reception, 
the  time  was  prolonged  to  the  first  of 
July.  And  the  twenty- third  being  the 
day '  appointed  for  its  reading  in  St 
Giles's  Church,  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  usual  prayers  were  read  by 
Patrick  Henderson,  the  common  reader; 
which  were  no  sooner  ended  than 
Henderson,  by  way  of  farewell,  said  to 
his  auditory.  "  Adieu,  good  people; 
for  I  think  this  is  the  last  time  of  my 
reading  prayers  in  this  place,"  which 
occasioned  a  great  murmuring  in  the 
congregation. 

Now,  the  time  for  the  forenoon  ser- 
vice being  come,  there  assembled  on 
this  extraordinary  occasion  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Lords  of  Session,  Bishops,  Magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
people  of  all  sorts.  No  sooner  had 
James  Han  nay,  dean  of  Edinburgh, 
appeared  in  his  surplice,  and  began  to 
read  the  service,  than  a  number  of  wo- 
men, with  clapping  of  hands,  execra- 
tions, and  hideous  exclamations,  raised 
a  great  confusion  in  the  church,  which 
Dr  ^  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
willing  to  appease,  stept  into  the  pulpit, 
and  reminded  the  people  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  place.  But  this,  instead  of  calm- 
ing, enraged  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Janet  Geddcs,  a  furious  woman, 
ushered  in  the  dreadful  and  destructive 
civil  war  by  throwing  a  stool  at  the 
bishop's  head.  Ancf  had  it  not  been 
°r  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who 
turned  out  the  frantic  multitude,  they 
wouid  probably  have  murdered  him; 
out  such  was  the  noise  without,  by 
taocktng  at  the  doors,  throwing  stones 


in  at  the  windows,  and  incessant  cries 
of  "  Pape,  Pape,  Antichrist,  pull  him 
down!"  that  the  said  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  go  out  to  appease  their  fury. 
But  the  populace,  watching  his  return 
homewards,  renewed  the  assault,  that, 
had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  superior 
force,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
despatched  him.  Thus  began  those 
horrid  troubles,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  king,  subversion  of 
the  Church  and  State,  and  loss  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. — 
Ma  it  land. 


A  king's  advocate 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  king's 
advocate  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  a  distinguished  man  of  letters. 
He  lived  in  an  old  mansion  called  the 
Shank,  near  Arniston,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh,  The  Marqu's  of 
Tweeddale  one  morning  visited  him 
there,  for  his  advice  on  some  legal 
point ;  and,  being  in  a  great  hurry,  was 
introduced  into  the  lawyer's  bedroom. 
Sir  George  gave  his  opinion  from  his 
bed,  and  when  the  Marquis  at  length 
approached  to  give  his  fee,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  amusement  the  hand  thrust 
out  to  receive  it  was  that  of  a  lady.  The 
fact  was,  that  Sir  George's  wife  kept 
the  purse. 


B  RAX  Y- HAMS. 

Braxy-hams  are  the  hams  of  those 
sheep  which  die  of  the  braxy.  When 
the  herd  finds  any  of  his  flock  dead  of 
that  distemper,  if  they  can  stand  three 
shakes — that  is  to  say,  if  they  be  not  so 
put rified  or  rotten  but  that  they  can 
stand  to  be  thrice  shaken  by  the  neck 
without  falling  to  pieces — then  he  bears 
them  home  to  his  master's  house  on  the 
braxy  shdty.  What  of  the  carcases  can 
then  be  ham'd  are  done,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  flesh  made  present  use  of  by  the 
family.  The  hams  thus  cut  out  are 
hung  up  in  the  sum  iky  brace,  until 
they  are  quite  dry.  They  are  then 
bound  in  bunches,  like  so  many  hare- 
skins,  and  suspended  on  uags  and  clicks 
in  convenient  parts  of  the  roof  of  the 
kitchen,  and  used  now  and  then  for 
very  singular  purposes.  As,  for  instance, 
when  a  club  of 'bum-trout fishermen,  or 
one  of  moor  fuel  sportsmen,  come  the 
way  of  the  house,  they  are  hospitably 
entertained  at  table  with  plenty  of 
braxy-hani  and  other  dainties  ;  for  the 
natives  of  the  moors  are  a  kind  people, 
and  generally  keep  what  is  understood 
by  a  fu*  house.  Now  1  am  not  sneering 
rU  present,  but  honestly  saying,  that  a 
male  oJ  sic  foody  washed  down  by  a  few  j 
glasses  o'  pcatreek,  or  tumblers  of  brag- 
zoorl,  please  a  hungry  kyte  very  much, 
and  cause  one  to  fall  in  love  with  moun- 
taineers. For  braxy  is  by  no  means  bad 
food,  when  ham'd  ;  the  smell  then  in  a 
great  measure  leaves  it.  Likewise  these 
hams  sometimes  adorn  the  saddle-bow 
of  a  moorland  lover  when  he  starts  on 
horseback  to  seek  a  wife,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  aid  him  much  in  making  his 
■fiutt-gude  \\\\\\  any  girl  he  takes  a  fancy 
for,  particularly  if  she  be  a  lakh  Jiel 
lass ;  though  he  is  often  disappointed 
in  this  speculation.  However,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  worse  furniture  to  be 
found  in  a  house  in  cold,  snowy,  wintry 
weather,  than  plenty  of  braxy -ham. — 
Maclagoarl. 


THE  WANING  MOON, 

No  Highlander  would  begin  any  seri- 
ous undertaking  in  the  waning  of  the 
moon,  such  as  marrying,  flitting,  or 
going  on  a  far  journey  from  home. 
When  the  roth,  rath,  or  circle  of  the 
moon  was  full,  then  was  the  lucky  time 
for  beginning  eveiy  serious  or  important 
matter.  Hence  the  Gaelic  word  roth 
or  ratht  luck  or  fortune,  as  such  a  per- 


son is  called  rathail  or  wiratha/l,  t.e.t 
lucky  or  unlucky  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  full  moon  arose  or  did  not  arise  on 
his  destiny. 

A  REQUEST  FROM  THE  "  PLATE." 

Sunday,  July  4,  1824.  We  were  just 
late  enough,  but  I  found  great  order  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel-court,  where, 
though  there  was  a  crowd,  yet  none 
were  admitted  even  to  this  outer-door 
but  in  virtue  of  tickets.  I  feel  myself 
in  great  vigour,  and  am  preaching  with 
far  greater  comfort  and  clearness  than  I 
at  first  anticipated.  After  dinner  at  Mr 
M'Vey's,  Mr  Paul  produced  a  note  that 
j  had  been  put  by  some  wag  into  the 
plate,  along  with  his  collection,  which 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Remember  in  prayer  those  who  are 
with  us  inspirit,  but  have  not  money  to 
purchase  the  privilege  of  being  also  with 
us  in  person,  and  who  not  only  are  not 
permitted  standing-room  in  the  inner 
court,  but  are  hindered  from  treading 
even  the  outer  courts  of  the  sanctuary,  j 
— Dr  Chalmers. 


HOW  TO  ARRIVE  AT  A  DECISION. 

Lord  Polkemmet  used  to  describe  his 
judicial  preparations  in  a  characteristic 
manner — 

"Ye  see,"  he  would  say,  "I  first 
read  a'  the  pleadings,  and  then,  after 
letting  them  wamble  in  my  wame  wi' 
the  toddy  twa  or  three  days,  I  gie  my 
ain  interlocutor." 


OLD  GLASGOW. 

Hie  statue  of  King  William  III.  was 
set  up  at  the  Cross  in  1735.  1° 
same  year  the  tenement  where  the  Ton- 
tine stands  was  purchased  from  John 
Graham  of  Dougalston.    At  this  period 
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the  town's  herd  drove  the  cows  belong- 
jng  to  the  burgesses  to  the  north-west 
common,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Rell's  and  Blythswood's  Parks,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port-Dundas.  The 
road  where  Queen  Street  is  now  formed 
was  then  called  the  Cow-Lane ;  and  the 
o-round  on  which  the  village  of  Cow- 
caddens  stands  was  the  place  where  the 
cows  were  milked. — Cleland. 


A  HIGHLANDER'S  EXPEDIENT. 

"My  good  lad,  here  is  a  trifle  for 
you  to  drink  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  health." 

The  hawk's  eye  of  Callum  flashed 
delight  upon  a  golden  guinea,  with 
which  these  last  words  were  accom- 
panied. He  hastened,  not  without  a 
curse  on  the  intricacies  of  a  Saxon 
breeches  pocket,  or  spleuchant  as  he 
called  it,  to  deposit  the  treasure  in  his 
fob  ;  and  then,  as  if  he  conceived  the 
benevolence  called  for  same  requital  on 
his  part,  he  gathered  close  up  to  Ed- 
ward, with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance peculiarly  knowing,  and  spoke  in 
an  under  tone,  "If  his  honour  thought 
ta  auld  deevil  Whig  carle  was  a  bit 
dangerous,  she  could  easily  provide  for 
him,  and  teil  ane  ta  wiser." 

H  How,  and  in  what  manner?" 
"  Her   ain   sell,"   replied  Callum, 
"  could  wait  for  him  a  wee  bit  frae  the 
toun,  and  kittle  his  quarters  wi'  her 
skoic-occley 

"  Skene-occle  !  what's  that  ?" 
_  Callum  unbuttoned  his  coat,  raised 
Ins  left  arm,  and,  with  an  emphatic  nod, 
pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk, 
snugly  deposited  under  it,  in  the  lining 
pf  his  jacket.  Waverley  thought  he  had 
misunderstood  his  meaning  ;  he  gazed 
m  his  face,  and  discovered  in  Call  urn's 
very  handsome,  though  embrowned 
features,  just  the  degree  of  roguish 
malice  with  which  a  lad  of  the  same 
Jge  in  England  would  have  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  robbing  an  orchard. 


"  Good  God,  Callum,  would  you  take 
the  man's  life?" 

"  Indeed,"  answered  the  young  des- 
perado, "and  I  think  he  has  had  just  a 
lang  eneugh  lease  o't,  when  he's  for 
betraying  honest  folk  that  come  to  spend 
siller  at  his  public." 

Edward  saw  no  tiling  was  to  be  gained 
by  argument,  and  therefore  contented 
himself  with  enjoining  Callum  to  lay 
aside  all  practices  against  the  person  of 
Mr  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  ;  in  which 
injunction  the  page  seemed  to  acquiesce 
with  an  air  of  great  indifference. 

"  TaDuinhe-wassel  might  please  hini- 
sel'  ;  ta  auld  rudas  loon  had  never  done 
Callum  nae  ill." — Waverley. 


AYRSHIRE  FEMALE  WORTHIES. 

The  women  of  Ayrshire  had  a  gift  of 
being  known  for  good  or  for  evil  before 
"Robbie  Burns"  bestowed  his  immor- 
tality on  the  Ayrshire  lasses  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  "  May  Collean," 
the  Scottish  sultana  Schehezerade,  who 
stopped  the  immolation  of  wives  per- 
petrated by  a  "  fa  use  Sir  John"  of 
ballad  renown,  was  an  Ayrshire  lass; 
so  was  Jean,  Countess  of  Cassilis,  who 
eloped  with  the  gipsy  Davie;  an  Ayrshire 
wife,  though  a  Renfrew  lass,  was 
Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Barragan,  who  had  the  horrible  fate, 
when  a  girl  of  thirteen,  to  be  reckoned 
bewitched  by  one  of  the  Barragan  maid- 
servants, and  to  cause  the  burning  for 
witchcraft  of  five  wrretched  men  and 
women  on  the  Gallows-green  of  Paisley. 
But  Christian  Shaw  did  other  and 
better  things  for  Renfrew  and  Paisley 
before  she  fell,  with  her  foibles  and 
infirmities,  into  the  ghostly  hands  of 
the  minister  of  Kilmaurs.  With  the 
aid  of  Lady  Blantyre,  she  inaugurated 
fine  spinning  and  bleaching,  and  the 
great  thread  manufacture  .of  Paisley, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.    Barbara  Gilmour,  of  Dunlop, 
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who  acquired  the  art  of  cheese  making  in 
Ireland,  whither  her  family  had  fled  from 
persecution,  and  brought  it  back  with 
her  to  her  native  village,  was  yet  another 
Ayrshire  woman  ;  and  a  fifth  was  Jean 
Glover  of  Kilmarnock,  with  a  desperate 
strain  of  gipsy  wildness  and  recklessness 
in  her  temperament.  She  was  born  in 
1758,  a  year  earlier  than  Robert  Bums, 
and  not  long  after  that  ride  in  the  coach 
during  which  Miss  Jean  Elliot  of  Minto 
composed  her  "Flowers  of  the  Forest." 
— S  t'$  -gshw&,  of  Scot/an  i. 


INSURRECTION  IN  EDINBURGH. 

1567.  The  populace  of  Edinburgh 
being  by  the  magistrates  prevented  from 
making  a  play,  called  Robin  Hood^ 
which  was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament; they  assembled  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  seized  on  the  city-gates, 
and  committed  divers  outrages,  by  in- 
sulting the  principal  inhabitants,  and 
robbing  country  people  of  their  money. 
Kyltone,  a  shoemaker,  one  of  the  chief 
rioters,  being  apprehended  and  tried 
for  robbing  John  Moubray  of  a  con- 
siderable sum,  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged ;  which  his  accomplices  endea- 
vouring to  prevent,  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection ensued  :  for  the  mob,  assembling 
from  all  parts,  broke  open  the  prison, 
and  not  only  released  Kyltone,  but  set 
at  liberty  all  the.  other  prisoners,  and 
destroyed  the  gibbet  whereon  the  said 
Kyltone  was  to  have  been  executed  ; 
and,  intending  to  attack  the  provost 
and  bailies,  then  sitting  in  the  town- 
clerk's  office,  which  they  receiving 
advice  of,  withdrew  to  the  Tolbooth 
for  better  security ;  which  the  rabble 
were  no  sooner  apprised  of  than  they 
hurried  thither,  armed  with  guns,  staves, 
and  stones,  endeavoured  to  force  open 
the  door;  but,  meeting  with  unexpected 
resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  a 
little.  However,  they  continued  to 
shoot  at,  and  throw  stones  in  at  the 


windows,  and  threatened  all  with  de- 
struction. 

No  person  appearing  in  behalf  of  the 
distressed  magistrates,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  accept  of  the  best  terms  they 
could  get ;  which  was  by  giving  an 
obligation  not  to  prosecute  any  person 
on  account  of  this  sedition,  which  being 
proclaimed  at  the  Market-Cross,  the 
mob  dispersed,  and  the  magistrates 
went  quietly  home  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Divers  of  the  nobility  threat- 
ening to  revenge  this  intolerable  insult 
on  the  magistrates,  many  of  the  rioters 
fled  the  town;  and  being  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Church,  were  to  make 
reparation  to  their  injured  magistrates, 
and  humbly  apply  to  be  re-admitted 
into  the  Christian  fellowship. — Mail- 
land. 


A  GRAVE  INSTRUCTION. 

An  old  Highland  woman,  whose  son- 
in-law  was  much  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance, lecturing  him  one  day  on  his  mis- 
conduct, concluded  with  the  following 
grave  advice — 

"Man,  Ringan,  I  would  like  that 
you  would  behave  yoursel',  and  gather 
as  muckte  as  would  buy  you  a  new  suit 
o'  black  claes,  for  I  would  like  to  hear 
tell  o1  you  being  decent  at  my  burial." 


soldiers'  necessaries. 

1327.  Froissart  thus  describes  the 
manner  of  living  of  the  Scots  during 
their  military  expeditions  : — 

'*  Their  knights  and  esquires  are 
well  mounted  on  great  coursers ;  the 
common  sort  and  the  country  people 
ride  little  horses.  They  take  no  car-  ' 
riages  with  them,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground  among  the  hills 
of  Northumberland,  through  which  their 
road  lies,  neither  do  they  make  pro- 
vision of  bread  or  wiue  ;  for  sucli  U 
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their  abstemiousness,  that  in  war  they 
are  wont,  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  contentedly  to  eat  flesh  half-dressed, 
without  bread,  and  to  drink  river  water, 
without  wine  :  neither  have  they  any 
use  for  kettles  and  caldrons  ;  for,  after 
they  have  stead  the  cattle  which  they 
take,  they  have  their  own  mode  of  dres- 
sing them."  [This  he  elsewhere  de- 
scribes to  be,  by  fixing  the  hide  to  four 
slakes,  making  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cal- 
dron, placing  fire  below,  and  so  boiling 
the  flesh.]  "They  are  sure  of  finding 
abundance  of  cattle  in  thecountry  through 
which  they  mean  to  go,  and  therefore 
they  make  no  farther  provision.  Every 
man  carries  about  the  saddle  of  his 
horse  a  great  flat  plate,  and  he  trusses 
behind  him  a  wallet  full  of  meal,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  this  :  after  a  Scottish 
soldier  has  eaten  flesh  so  long  that  he 
begins  to  loathe  it,  he  throws  this  plate 
into  the  fire,  then  moistens  a  little  of 
his  meal  in  water,  and,  when  the  plate 
is  once  heated,  he  lays  his  paste  upon 
it,  and  makes  a  little  cake  which  he 
cats  to  comfort  his  stomach.  Hence 
we  may  see,  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Scots  should  be  able  to  make  longer 
marches  than  other  men."  Here  is  a 
minute  and  long  description  of  the 
method  of  baking  bannocks  on  a  girdle. 
— Dairy??!  pie. 


M  DEISI-AL." 

Among  a  great  many  observances  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  the  deiseal  may  be 
mentioned  in  particular.  The  High- 
landers went  deiseal \  or  to  the  right 
about,  at  every  meeting  of  importance. 
They  went  to  the  right,  around  the 
grave,  with  the  funeral— to  the  right 
three  times,  around  the  consecrated 
Well,  before  drinking;  the  company  at 
|  wedding  went  to  the  right,  round' the 
house,  before  entering ;  when  the  party 
sat  in  a  circle,  at  a  wedding  or  a 
wieral,  the  same  rule  was  observed; 


when  the  boat  was  pushed  from  the 
shore,  it  was  turned  round  to  the  right ; 
when  any  one  even  sneezed,  somebody 
behoved  to  say  deiseal ;  when  an  infant 
came  into  the  world,  the  howdie  circled 
it  three  times,  right  about,  with  a 
lighted  candle,  &c.  &c 


NATURAL  SUCCESSION, 

The  house  of  Mr  Dundas,  formerly 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  having,  after  his  death, 
been  converted  into  a  smith's  shop,  a 
gentleman  wrote  upon  its  door  the  fol- 
lowing i?np?'ovtplii ; — 

This  house  a  lawyer  once  enjoy'd, 
A  smith  does  now  possess  ; 

How  naturally  the  irm  age 
Succeeds  the  age  of  brass  I 


A  DISADVANTAGE  OE  EDUCATION. 

Sir  "William  B  ,  being  at  a  parish 

meeting,  made  some  proposals,  which 
were  objected  to  by  a  farmer.  Highly 
enraged,  "Sir,"  said  he  to  the  farmer, 
"do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  have  been  at 
two  universities,  and  at  two  colleges  in 
each  university?" 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  "what 
o'  that  ?  I  had  a  calf  that  sucked  twa 
kye,  an'  the  observation  I  made  was, 
the  mair  he  sucked  the  greater  calf  he 
grew." 


WIND  WISDOM. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  north, 

Hail  comes  forth ; 

When  the  wind's  in  the  wast, 

Look  for  a  wat  blast ; 

When  the  wind's  in  the  soud, 

The  weather  will  be  fresh  and  good; 

When  the  wind's  in  the  east, 

Cauld  and  snaw  comes  neist. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  HEN-PECKED 
CLOCK-MAKER. 

There  is  an  old  monument  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire, 
which  formerly  bore  the  following  in- 
scription : — ■ 

Here  lyes  a  man,  who  all  his  mortal 
life 

Past  mending  clocks,  but  could  not 

mend  hys  wyfe. 
The  'la rum  of  his  bell  was  ne'er  sae 

shrill 

As  was  her  tongue,  aye  clacking  like  a 
mill. 

But  now  he's  gane — oh,  whither?  nane 
can  tell — 

I  hope  beyond  the  sound  o'  Mallv's 
bell. 


A  SMUGGLED  SCOTSMAN. 

A  nobleman  at  Paris  asked  Lady 

R  why  it  was  in  general  remarked 

by  foreigners  that  the  Scotch  who  tra- 
velled were  men  of  parts  and  learning, 
while  the  English  were  generally  want- 
ing in  both.  Her  ladyship,  with  her 
usual  vivacity,  replied,  that  only  fools 
went  out  of  England ;  but  for  Scotland 
none  but  fools  would  stay  in  it.  A 
Scottish  nobleman,  famous  for  neither 
parts  nor  learning,  observed,  her  lady- 
ship was  right  with  regard  to  the 
Scotch j  "for,"  says  he,  "there  are 
offices  established  in  Scotland,  where 
every  Scotsman  must  apply  for  a  pass- 
port before  he  can  leave  the  country; 
and,  previous  to  granting  these,  he  is 
examined  with  regard  to  his  intellects 
and  education,  and,  should  he  not  arrive 
at  the  standard  fixed  for  each,  no  pass- 
port is  granted,  but  he  is  sent  back  for 
improvement ;  on  a  second  application, 
the  same  form  is  observed ;  but,  should 
he  apply  a  third  time,  and  then  be 
found  wanting,  he  is  remanded  for  life. 
Hy  thi?-'?  continued  his  ]ordship,  "you 


will  see  none  but  men  of  sense  and 
learning  can  legally  leave  Scotland." 

"  Then,"  replied  Lady  % — — — ,  "  I 
am  sure  your  lordship  was  smuggied*" 

witches'  blue  clues. 

Witches  had  their  ''blue  clues" — 
balls  of  winded  thread— to  aid  their 
necromancy.  One  at  the  stake  going 
to  be  burned  on  the  Barhill,  beside 
Kirkcudbright,  said  if  they  would  bring 
her  "  her  ain  blue  cl?tey  which  she  had 
forgot  at  hame,"  that  she  would  lay  open 
f  her  art.  The  clue  was  produced  ;  she 
took  one  end  of  it,  and  Rang  it  into  the 
air,  and  after  muttering  a  few  words, 
vanished  in  a  moment.  To  win  the  blue 
clue  in  the  killpot  on  hallowed^  was  a 
serious  matter  before  Burns  made  the 
world  laugh  at  it. — Mactaggart. 


COAL  and  CANDLE  DOTIKS. 

Every  alternate  week -day  evening, 
during  the  winter  months  (1847),  the 
bellman  of  Haddington  goes  his  round 
through  the  town,  reciting  with  a  musi- 
cal, plaintive  intonation  the  following 
antique  lines,  intended  to  commemorate 
the  total  destruction  of  the  town  by 
fire  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  thereby  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
recurrence  in  all  time  coming  of  a 
similar  calamity.  The  fire  was  the 
result  of  accident,  having  arisen  from 
the  thoughtlessness  of  a  servant  girl 
who  had  one  night  placed  a  screen  of 
clothes  too  near  the  fire.  The  lines 
were  prepared  at  the  time,  and  the 
bellman  was  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates to  recite  them  through  the  town 
during  the  winter  months — a  practice 
which  has  been  continued  without  in- 
termission ever  since.  The  remunera- 
tion, which  was  originally  a  pair  of  new 
shoes,  is  now  given  in  cash,  and  entered 
annually  in  the  treasurer's  accounts 
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thus:  "Coal  and  candle,  10/6. "  The 
lincs'are  the  following  5— 

"A'  gude  men's  servants,  whae'er  yc  be, 
Keep  coal  and  canie  for  charity, 
Baitn  in  yerc  kitchen  an'  yere  ha', 
Keep  wcel  yere  fire  whate'er  befa'. 
In  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  barn,  and 
byre, 

I  warn  ye  a'  keep  weel  yere  fire; 
For  often  times  a  little  spark 
Brings  mony  hands  to  muckle  wark. 
Ye  nurses  that  hae  bairns  to  keep, 
Sec  that  ye  fa'  na  o'er  sound  sleep, 
For  losing  0'  yere  gude  renown, 
An'  banishin'  o'  this  burgh  town : 
'Tis  for  yere  sakes  that  I  do  cry, 
Take  warning  by  your  neighbour's 
bye." 


THE  CARLES  OF  THE  CARSE. 

The  "Carles  of  the  Carse"  was  an 
ancient  term  of  reproach  for  the  farmers 
of  the  Gowrie  district  of  Perthshire. 
Pennant  records  an  ill-natured  proverb 
also  applied  to  them,  and  which  he 
heard  when  on  his  journey  :  "They're 
like  the  carles  of  the  Carse — they  want 
water  in  the  summer,  fire  in  the  winter, 
and  the  grace  of  God  all  the  year 
round."  A  farmer  of  the  Carse  used  to 
complain  very  much  of  the  awkward- 
ness and  stupidity  of  all  the  men  whom 
he  employed,  declaring  that,  if  he  were 
only  furnished  witJi  good  clay,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  make  better  men  him- 
self. This  ridiculous  tirade  got  wind 
among  the  peasantry,  and  excited  no 
small  indignation.  One  of  that  class 
soon  after  found  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venging himself  and  his  neighbours  upon 
the  author,  by  a  cut  with  his  own 
weapon.  It  so  happened  that  the  laird 
was  so  unfortunate,  one  day,  as  to  fall 
luto  a  quagmire,  the  material  of  which 
w^s  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hold  him  fast, 
aud  put. extrication  entirely  out  of  his 
Qwn  P°^err    In  his  djlernma,  observing 


a  ploughman  approaching,  he  called 
out  to  him,  and  desired  his  assistance, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  himself  re- 
lieved from  his  unpleasant  confinement. 
The  rustic,  recognisinghim  immediately, 
paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  but 
passed  carelessly  by,  only  giving  him 
one  knowing  look,  and  saying,  "I  see 
ye're  making  your  men,  laird;  I'll  no 
disturb  ye  !" 


ANDREW  FAIRSERVICE's  SABBATH 
EVENING. 

<!  I  was  e'en  taking  a  spell  o'  worthy 
Mess  John  Quackleben's  Flower  of  a 
Sweet  Savour  sawn  on  the  Middenstead 
of  this  World, "  said  Andrew,  closing 
his  book  at  my  appearance,  and  putting 
his  horn  spectacles,  by  way  of  mark,  at 
the  place  where  he  had  been  reading. 

"And  the  bees,  I  observe,  were 
dividing  your  attention,  Andrew,  with 
the  learned  author?" 

"They  are  a  contumacious  genera- 
tion," replied  the  gardener;  "they  hae 
sax  days  in  the  week  to  hive  on,  and 
yet  it's  a  common  observe  that  they  will 
aye  swarm  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
keep  folk  at  name  frae  hearing  the  Word. 
But  there's  nae  preaching  at  Graneagain 
Chapel  the  e'en — that's  aye  ae  mercy." 

"  You  might  have  gone  to  the  parish 
church,  as  I  did,  Andrew,  and  heard  an 
excellent  discourse." 

"  Clauts  o'  cauld  parritch — clauts  o' 
cauld  parritch,"  replied  Andrew,  with 
a  most  supercilious <neer;  "gudeaneuch 
for  dogs,  begging  your  honour's  pardon. 
Ay  !  I  might  nae  doubt  hae  heard  the 
curate  linking  awa'  at  it  in  his  white 
sark  yonder,  and  the  musicians  playing 
on  whistles,  mair  like  a  penny- wedding 
than  a  sermon  ;  and  to  the  boot  of  thai., 
I  might  hae  gaen  to  even-song,  and 
heard  Daddie  Docharty  mumbling  his 
mass — muckle  the  better  I  wad  hae 
been  o'  that  <" — Rob  Roy. 
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THE  EVIL  EYE. 

Among  the  numberless  superstitions 
enthralling  mankind,  no  one  has  been 
more  extensively  diffused,  throughout 
all  countries  and  in  every  age,  than 
implicit  credulity  in  an  Evil  Lye,  or 
the  malevolent  injuries  inflicted  by  its 
effects  in  fascination.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  a  domestic  in  the  author's 
family  having  died  of  small-pox,  then 
believed  to  be  extirpated  from  the  place, 
his  mother  on  arriving  from  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  expressed  her  con- 
viction that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an 
evil  eye. 

In  various  quarters  ready  acquiescence 
yet  attends  the  importunity  of  the  men- 
dicant, from  dreading  the  consequences 
of  refusal  ;  and  should  an  uncouth 
demeanour  and  aspect  be  conjoined 
with  his  vocation,  objects  of  interest  are 
carefully  withdrawn  from  his  gaze. 
Children  have  been  thought  the  most 
susceptible  of  injury. 

Robert  Kirk,  minister  of  Aberfoyle, 
speaks  of  the  destruction  of  that  animal 
whereon  the  eye  glances  first  in  the 
morning;  and  he  names  a  man  in  his 
parish,  "who  killed  bis  own  cow  after 
commending  its  fatness,  and  shot  a  hare 
with  his  eyes."  Also,  it  is  gravely 
recorded,  as  a  woman  milked  her  cow 
another  "  lookit  in  ower  the  duir, 
quhairvpoun  the  calf  died  presentlie, 
and  the  kow  fell  seik,  that  schoe  wold 
nether  eat  nor  yield  milk."  In  describing 
the  "  Devill's  Rudiments,"  which  formed 
no  slight  subject  of  apprehension  in  his 
era,  King  James  specifies  "  such  kind 
of  charmes,  as  commonlie  dafie  wives 
uses  for  healing  forspoken  goodes,  for 
preserving  them  from  emii  eyes,  by 
knitting  rountrees  or  sundriest  kind  of 
herbes  to  the  haire  and  tailes  of  the 
goodes." 

Supernatural  faculties  were  generally 
ascribed  to  the  instruction  of  Satan— as 
the  arch-enemy  of  mankind,  ever  ready 
in  finding  instruments  to  wreak  \m 


vengeance  on  them.  Thus  lie  taught 
Jonet  Irving,  "if  she  burc  ill-will  to 
onie  bodie,"  to  look  on  them  "with 
opin  eyis,  and  pray  evil  for  thame  in 
his  name,"  "  that  she  sould  get  her 
hcartis  desvrc." 

Beatrix  Leslie  met  a  reproof  by  Agnes, 
the  wife  of  William  Young,  for  resorting 
to  charms,  thus:  "  Mony  opens  their 
packs  and  sells  no  wares  ;  and  you  sail 
not  wine  a  penny  of  this."  Three  days 
after,  she  came  "  in  ane  great  fury  and 
anger,  and  pluckt  away  a  pock  belonging 
to  her,  which  the  said  Agnes  had  in 
keiping,  without  speaking  ane  word  to 
her,  bot  giveing  her  ane  ItnibU  look ; 
and  that  same  verry  night,  the  said 
William  Young  awakened  out  of  his 
sleep,  in  a  great  affrightment  and  sweat, 
crying  out,  that  she  with  a  number  of 
catts  wer  devouring  him." — DalyelL 


DAYS  OF  BIRTH. 

Monday's  Bairn  is  fair  of  face  ; 
Tuesday's  Bairn  is  fu'  o'  grace  ; 
Wednesday's  Bairn's  the  child  of  woe  ; 
Thursday's  Bairn  has  far  to  go  ; 
Friday's  Bairn  is  loving  and  growing  ; 
Saturday's  Bairn  works  hard  for  his 
living  ; 

But  the  Bairn  that  is  born   on  the 

Sabbath-day, 
Is  lucky,  and  bonny,  and  wise,  and 

gay. 


A  GREAT  DIFFERENCE. 

An  old  Scotchman,  on  marrying  a 
very  young  wife,  was  rallied  by  hisfriends 
on  the  inequality  of  their  ages. 

"She  will  be  near  me,"  he  replied, 
"  to  close  my  een." 

"  Weel,"  remarked  another  of  the  party, 
"I've  had  twa  wives,  and  they  opened 
my  e'«n  I 
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A  SENSIBLE  RADICAL. 

"Lads,"  said  Peter  Gauze,  the  Pais- 
ley weaver,  11  although  it's  well  enough 
for  us,  and  the  like  o'  us,  in  a  crack 
ower  a  stoup,  to  tease  and  card  matters 
o'  kingly  policy,  yet  there's  a  craft  in 
a'  trades  ;  and  I'm  thinking  it's  as  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  to  serve  a  prentice  ship 
in  the  making  o'  law,  as  in  the  weaving 
o'  muslin.  For  though  the  king  and 
his  Lords  and  Commons  aiblins  ken  the 
uses  and  the  ways  o'  the  shuttle  and  the 
treddlcs,  just  as  we  do  councils  and 
parliaments,  they  would  make  a  poor 
hand  in  the  practice  ;  and  I  doubt  we 
would  ravel  tlie  yairn,  and  spoil  the 
Dims  o'  government,  were  we  to  meddle 
*wi'  Lhem.'; — GalL 


RESURRFXTION  RIOTS, 

Edinburgh,  March  1742,  For  some 
time  past  there  was  ground  to  suspect 
that  the  unjustifiable  practice  of  stealing 
corpses  out  of  their  graves  was  become 
too  common  here;  and  on  the  9th  of 
March  a  dead  body  was  found  in  a 
house  near  the  shop  of  Martin  Eccles, 
surgeon  (which  upon  inquiry  was  found 
to  be  one  Alexander  Baxter's,  who  had 
been  entered  in  the  West  ICirkyard, 
March  2),  Upon  this  discovery,  the 
populace  were  enraged,  and  crowded  to 
the  place,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
surgeons.  Towards  night  the  mob  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  the  precautions 
used  by  the  magistrates ;  and  having 
seized  the  Portsbnrgh  drum,  they  beat 
to  arms  down  the  Cowgate  to  the  foot 
of  Niddry's  Wynd,  till  the  d  rum  was 
there  taken  from  them  by  a  party  of  the 
city-guard.  However,  that  night  they 
broke  several  surgeon's  windows  ;  and 
next  evening  forced  their  way  into  Mr 
■Pedes'  shop,  though  guarded  by  a 
PA/ty,  and  fell  a  demolishing  every- 
But  the  magistrates,  attended 
by  the  officers  of  the  train'd  band,  con-  \ 


stables,  &c,  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
mob  ;  and  most  of  them  having  run  out 
at  the  Netherbow,  that  and  the  other 
gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  by  which 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  quelled. 
Mr  Eccles  and  his  apprentices  were 
cited  to  stand  trial  before  the  magis- 
trates, as  accessory  to  the  raising  of  dead 
bodies.  Two  of  the  apprentices  ab- 
sconded, and  Mr  Eccles  and  the  other 
three  appeared,  but  no  proof  came  out 
against  them. 

The  1 8th,  a  mob  entered  the  house 
of  Peter  Richardson,  gardener  at  Inver- 
esk,  four  miles  east  from  Edinburgh, 
and  burnt  it,  on  a  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  accessory  to  the  raising  of  dead 
bodies  in  Inveresk  churchyard.  On 
the  26th,  a  street  chair,  with  all  its 
furniture,  was,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
magistrates,  burnt  at  the  cross  by  the 
common  executioner,  having  some  weeks 
before  been  stopt  at  the  Netherbow- 
port  with  a  stolen  body  in  it.  John 
Drummond,  the  chair- master,  and  John 
Forsyth,  the  chair-carrier,  deposed 
that  they  were  betrayed  into  this  scrape, 
and  at  last  compelled  to  take  in  the 
corpse ;  but  notwithstanding  they  were 
banished  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  occa-  „ 
sioned  by  the  raising  of  dead  bodies, 
and  the  above  rigorous  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  populace,  one  John 
Samuel,  gardener  in  Grangegateside, 
was  detected,  April  6,  at  night  at  the 
Potterrow-port,  carrying  in  the  corpse 
of  a  child  that  had  been  buried  the 
Thursday  before  in  Pentland  kirkyard, 
which  the  waiters  stopt,  suspecting  it 
to  be  prohibited  goods.  The  fellow 
got  off ;  but  the  enraged  popnlace  ran 
furiously  to  his  house,  and  destroyed 
everything  they  found  in  it,  except  the 
clothes  and  bedding  of  his  wife  and 
family,  which,  out  of  compassion,  they 
gave  them.  Samuel  absconded,  but 
Mas  next  day  apprehended,  and  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  city  jail.  John 
Samuel  was  afterwards  tried  by  the 
O 
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Justiciary  for  this  crime,  and  sentenced 
to  be  whipt  through  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  banished  Scotland  for  seven 
years.  The  sentence  was  carried  out 
July  28,  but  by  the  care  of  the  magis- 
trates was  protected  from  any  insult 
by  the  populace. — Scots  Magazine. 


Origin  of  jamieson 's  Scottish 
dictionary. 

.  Dr  John  Jamieson,  the  well-known 
antiquary  and  compiler  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary,  was  pastor  of  the  Anli- 
burgher  congregation  of  Forfar  from 
1780  to  1797,  when  he  left  for  Edin- 
burgh. He  laboured  at  Forfar  for  the 
small  sum  of  ^50  a- year,  and  before 
leaving  for  the  metropolis  had  made 
himself  popular  by  the  publication  of 
M  Sermons  on  the  Heart,"  "  Reply  to 
Dr  Priestly,"  and  other  works.  While 
at  Forfar  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  George  Demp- 
ster of  Dunnichen,  at  whose  table  he 
was  a  frequent  guest,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  happy  idea  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary  was  first  suggested  to  him. 
This  originated  with  Grim  Thorkelim, 
the  learned  professor  of  antiquities  at 
Copenhagen,  before  meeting  with  whom 
Jamieson  had  looked  upon  the  Scottish 
language  merely  as  a  species  of  jargon, 
or  at  most  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Pro- 
fessor having  spent  a  few  months  in 
Scotland  before  meeting  with  Mr  Jamie- 
son, had  noted  some  hundreds  of  purely 
Gothic  words  then  in  common  use  in 
the  shires  of  Forfar  and  Sutherland. 
These,  he  believed,  were  unknown  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  familiar  to 
the  Icelandic  tongue ;  and  it  was  this 
hint  which  induced  Jamieson  to  collect 
the  more  singular  words  and  expressions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Angus,  and  gave 
rise  to  his  Scottish  Dictionary — one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  in- 


dustry and  learning,  as  well  as  of  utility, 
of  which  any  country  or  age  can  boast, 
— Jervise. 


THE  KAIL-BELL  AND  TINKLE- 
SWEETIE. 

From  time  immemorial,  one  of  the 
town  bells  has  been  daily  rung,  at  a 
certain  hour,  on  every  lawful  day  ex- 
cept Saturday,  to  remind  the  good 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  repair  to  dinner, 
lest  they  should  be  apt  to  forget  this 
necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  day  j 
or  perhaps  (o  give  a  hint  to  customers, 
who  might  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  pro- 
long their  higgling  at  a  very  unseason- 
able time.  It  was  familiarly  known  as 
the  Kail-bell ;  and  at  its  summons 
about  a  century  ago  shops  were  almost 
all  closed  from  one  to  two  o'clock.  "In 
1763,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  lock 
the  shops  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  open 
them  after  dinner  at  two." — Stat.  Ac. 

'<*.  Tinkle-sweetie,"  or  the  "  aucht 
hours1  bell,"  was  the  name  given  to  the 
bell  which  rang  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  call  attention  to  the  hour 
for  closing  the  shops.  This  bell  was 
so  denominated  because  the  sound  of  it 
was  supposed  to  be  sweet  to  the  ears  of 
the  shopmen  and  apprentices,  as  it  set 
them  at  liberty  to  close  in  for  the 
night 


A  VETERAN  VICTIM  TO  DRINK. 

July  1788.  Died  at  Selkirk,  aged 
1 16,  William  Riddel.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  dealt  deep  in  the  smuggling 
and  drinking  of  brandy,  and  was  always 
so  fond  of  good  ale  that  he  had  been 
often  heard  to  declare  he  had  never 
taken  a  single  draught  of  water.  He 
could  never  be  called  a  habitual  drinker, 
but  frequently  fell  into  intemperate 
rambles  of  several  days'  continuance; 
and  even  after  he  was  ninety,  he  at  one 
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time  drank  a  fortnight  before  lie  went 
to  bed.  He  married  his  third  wife 
when  lie  was  ninety-five,  and  retained 
his  memory  and  judgment  to  the  last, 
for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  ale  and  spirits  mixed 
with  a  little  bread, — Scots  Mag. 


A  MINISTER  IN  A  FIX. 

Dr  "Willie"  Anderson  of  Glasgow 
was  engaged  one  Sunday  to  preach  in 
Dundee.  Shortly  after  entering  the 
pulpit  the  congregation  were  astonished 
to  observe  him  making  diligent  search 
on  the  pulpit  cushion,  on  the  floor  of 
the  pulpit,  and  inside  the  Psalm-book 
and  Bible.  While  the  congregation 
were  deliberating  on  the  conduct  of  the 
eccentric  preacher,  they  were  aroused 
by  his  stentorian  voice  exclaiming  in 
broad  Scotch,  "  FreenV,  I  hac  lost  my 
specs  ! 33  when  immediately  an  elderly 
gentleman  accommodated  him  with  the 
indispensable  aid  to  the  performance  of 
his  ministerial  functions. 


WILL  HAMILTON'S  MANNERS, 

Will  Hamilton,  the  "daft  man  o'  Ayr," 
was  once  hanging  about  the  vicinity  of 
a  loch,  which  was  partially  frozen. 
Three  young  ladies  were  deliberating 
as  to  whether  they  should  venture  upon 
the  ice,  when  one  of  them  suggested 
that  Will  should  be  asked  to  walk  on  it 
first.    The  proposal  was  made  to  him. 

"Though  I'm  daft,  I'm  no  ill-bred, ;> 
quickly  responded  Will:  "after  yon, 
teddies!" 


A  IIIF.LAND  PLEA. 

"  Ye  ken  nacthing  about  our  hill 
comity  or  Hi  elands,  as  we  ca'  them. 
They  are  clean  anither  set  frae  the  like 
9  huz  ;  there's  nae  bailie-courts  amang 


them — nae  magistrates  that  dinna  bear 
the  sword  in  vain,  like  the  worthy 
deacon  that's  awa',  and,  I  may  say't, 
like  mysel'  and  other  present  magis- 
trates in  this  city.  But  it's  just  the 
laird's  commands,  and  the  loun  maun 
loup;  and  the  never  anither  law  hae 
they  but  the  length  o'  their  dirks — the 
broadsword's  pursuer,  or  plaintiff,  as 
you  Englishers  ca'  it,  and  the  target  is 
defender;  the  stoutest  head  bears  langv 
est  out;  and  there's  a  Hieland  plea  for 
ye." — Rob  Roy, 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  MACTAVISH. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  smuggler 
in  Glentartan,  named  Mactavish,  who 
rented  a  small  farm,  and  had  "  brewed 
his  drink  "  for  years  without  detection. 
He  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  revenue 
officers,  and  many  a  time  his  premises 
were  searched,  but  without  avail.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  distilling  apparatus 
or  ingredients  to  be  found  on  his  farm, 
and  yet  the  officers  felt  certain  that  he 
was  working  an  illicit  still.  They  had 
tried  many  residents  in  the  glen  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  but  always 
without  success.  They  were  at  their 
wits'  end,  and  Mactavish  crowed  over 
their  helplessness  with  the  greatest 
gusto.  But  ruin  came  upon  him  at  last, 
and  in  a  way  that  took  the  whole  of 
Glentartan  by  surprise.  One  night  a 
long-headed  exciseman,  with  two  com- 
rades, went  to  a  farm-house,  knocked 
the  people  up,  and  demanded  a  horse 
and  cart  in  the  Queen's  name,  as  he  had 
seized  (he  said)  the  smuggling  bothy  ot 
Mactavish,  and  required  assistance  to 
carry  off  the  prize.  The  demand  was 
complied  with,  and  a  man  sent  along 
with  the  conveyance.  Getting  into  the 
cart  with  his  companions,  he  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  on  as  fast  as  he  could, 
without  saying  where  ;  and  the  stupid 
fellow,  never  dreaming  but  that  the  still 
had  been  seized  as  the  officer  had  told 
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him,  drove  on,  and  landed  the  exciseman 
at  the  very  bothy  door.  Out  they  leaped, 
and  in  a  minute  they  had  the  door  burs! 
in  and  poor  Mnctavish  a  prisoner. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  SIGN-BOARD. 

The  following  signboard  stood  over 
the  door  of  a  public-house  near  Morning- 
side,  Edinburgh,  thirty  years  ago : — 

"  We  hae  a'  kinds  o'  Whisky,  fre  Glenlivat 
sac  clear, 

That  ne'er  gaes  a  headache — to  the  five- 
bawbee  gear; 

We  hae  Gin,  Rum,  Shrub,  and  iiher  nick- 
nack  ets. 

For  them  wham  the  clear  stuff  their  brain 
sets  in  rackets. 

Wc  hae  fine  Vill  frae  Peebles,  an'  Porter 
frae  Lonnon — 

Ginger  btrer  frae  the  toon,  and  Sma',  brisk 
an'  foaming ; 

We  hae  Teas,  Bread  an'  Cheese,  alias 
Welsh  Rabbits; 

Ham,  Eggs,  an'  Red  Herrings  for  wairsh 
tasted  gabbets. 

If  at  ony  time  aught  else  should  be  wanted, 

We'll  raither  send  for't  than  see  freens  dis- 
appointed." 


AN  INTELLIGENT  COOSE-HKRD. 

A  story  told  of  Fleeman,  in  his  office 
of  guardian  of  the  geese,  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  the  rogue  with  the  wag.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Haddo  House  to  fetch 
some  geese  thence  to  Udny  Castle. 
Finding  the  task  of  driving  them  before 
him  a  very  arduous  one,  and  his  patience 
being  completely  worn  out  by  the  in- 
numerable and  perverse  digressions  they 
made  from  the  proper  road,  Jamie  pro- 
cured a  straw  rope,  and  twisting  this 
about  their  necks,  walked  swiftly  on, 
dragging  the  geese  after  him,  and  never 
casting  a  look  behind.  What  was  his 
horror,  when  he  arrived  at  Udny,  to 
find  the  geese  all  dead  !  As  the  breed 
was  peculiar,  the  strictest  injunctions 
had  been  given  to  him  to  be  careful  in 
conducting  the  geese  safely  home.  His 


ingenuity,  however,  soon  devised  a  plan 
to  free  him  from  this  dilemma.  Drag- 
ging the  victims  into  the  poultry-yard, 
he  stuffed  their  throats  with  food,  and 
then  boldly  entered  the  Castle. 

"  Well,  Jamie,  have  ye  brought  the 
geese  ?  " 

"  Ay,  have  I." 

"  And  are  they  safe  ?" 

"Safe!  they're  gobble,  gobble,  gob- 
blin'  as  if  they  had  nae  seen  meat  for  a 
twalmonth  !  Safe  !  l'se  warran'  they're 
safe  aneuch,  if  they  hae  nae  choket 
themsel's  !" 


TWEED  AND  TILL. 

In  the  rhyme  which  compares  the 
respective  attributes  of  the  river  Tweed, 
and  its  Northumbrian  tributary  the  Till, 
there  is  something  approaching  to  sub* 
Iimity, 

Tweed  said  to  Till, 
What  makes  yc  rin  so  still? 
Till  said  to  Tweed, 
Though  ye  rin  wi'  speed, 

And  I  rin  slaw, 
Yet  where  ye  droim  ae  man, 

I  droun  twa. 

The  dreadful  truth  of  this  rhyme,  the 
striking  idea  which  it  gives  of  the  sullen 
fordless  river,  so  noted  for  its  destruc- 
tiveness  to  unwary  travellers,  and  the 
great  force  of  the  impersonation  of  the 
two  streams,  accomplished  by  a  dash  of 
the  natural  pencil  in  three  or  four  lines, 
and  involving  as  complete  a  contrast  of 
character  as  if  the  streams  were  sentient 
beings,  render  this  altogether  a  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  poetry. — Robert 
C/mmbers. 


THE  PRESSGANG. 

f  Friday  evening,  May  7,  1790,  about 
six  o'clock,  one  of  the  king's  messengers 
arrived  at  Leith,  being  only  thirty-eight 
hours  on  his  way  from  London.  He 
immediately  went  on  board  the  Cham* 
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pion  frigate  in  the  Roads,  and  delivered 
his  dispatches  to  Captain  Edwards.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  ship's  crew  got  orders 
to  prepare  for  an  impress.  At  eleven 
o'clock  eight  boats  landed  at  Leith  with 
100  men,  who,  dividing  into  four  par- 
ties, went  to  different  parts  of  the  har- 
bour, and  in  a  short  time  swept  every 
ship  of  her  hands.  They  afterwards 
went  to  Newhaven,  where  they  also  got 
a  few  sailors.  It  is  supposed  that 
about  200  men  were  impressed.  Next 
morning  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
sent  sixteen  prisoners  from  the  Tol booth 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  continued  to 
exert  themselves  to  promote  the  service  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  paid  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  The  impress  soon  became 
general  over  the  kingdom.— Scots  Mag. 


EDINBURGH  IN  1782. 

The  Edinburgh  to  which  Jean  Elliot 
went  had  already  lost  much  of  its  old 
feudal  romance,  but  it  was  Still  very 
different  from  the  Edinburgh  of  to-day. 
The  North  Bridge  was  just  built;  the 
South  Bridge  was  not  begun.  The 
district  including  Crichton  Street,  where 
Mrs  Cock  bum  latterly  lived,  and 
George's  Square,  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  born,  was  still  lying  in  fields 
and  orchards.  The  Mound  was  not 
begun.  Two  stage-coaches  ran  to  Leith 
every  hour,  and  one  to  London  once  a 
month.  Lord  Karnes  and  Or  Robert- 
son represented  the  resident  literati. 
No  such  thing  as  an  umbrella  had  been 
seen  in  the  streets.  Vegetables  were 
brought  chiefly  from  Musselburgh  by 
women  who  carried  them  in  creels  on 
their  backs.  In  a  dearth  of  fruit  for 
dessert  at  the  dinner- tables  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  Edinburgh,  an  English 
traveller  remarked  that  dishes  of  small 
raw  turnips— called  "neeps"  by  the 
natives — were  eaten  with  avidity.  Two 
0  Clock  was  the  universal  dinner-hour, 


and  tradesmen  often  shut  their  shops 
from  one  till  two.  Gentlemen  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  ladies  in  their 
drawing-rooms  to  enjoy  their  society, 
and  drink  "dishes"  of  tea,  in  the,  after- 
noons. There  was  one  dancing  assem- 
bly-room, where  minuets  and  country 
dances  were  danced  in  a  succession  of 
sets  before  the  Lady  Directress.  The 
company  met  at  five  o'clock  ;  the  danc- 
ing began  at  six  and  ended  at  eleven 
by  public  orders,  which  were  never 
transgressed.  In  the  old  theatre,  which 
was  decorated  with  painted  heads  of 
the  poets  nnd  with  Runciman's  land- 
scapes, Mr  Digges,  the  lessee,  was  his 
own  great  tragedian  and  comedian  alike, 
being  equally  great  in  Cato  and  Sir 
John  B ru te.  — Songstresses  of  Scotland. 


A  BRAVE  LITTLE  FELLOW. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Charters,  parish 
minister  of  Wilton,  in  Roxburghshire, 
when  very  young  was  bereft  of  both  pa- 
rents, and  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  his 
maternal  grandmother.  Like  Timothy 
of  old,  he  was  privileged  with  pious  guar- 
dians, and  his  mind  was  stored  with 
Bible  truths  and  sacred  poetry,  which 
he  could  readily  quote  as  occasion  re- 
quired. During  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward's movement  in  174S)  his  °^ 
grandmother  was  sadly  afflicted  with 
the  dread  that  her  hearthstone  would 
be  invaded  by  a  rude  soldiery,  and  as 
the  saying  goes,  "  she  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep. )}  Samuel  was  then  only  about 
four  years  old,  but  saw  that  she  was 
much  grieved,  and  to  console  her  he 
repeated  the  first  verse  of  the  20th 
Psalm  : — 

"  Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  he  doth  send  J 
And  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  God 
Thee  from  all  ill  defend. " 

And  then  cheerfully  added,  "  Tak  yer 
meat,  grannie,  and  dinna  be  feared." 
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"TAM  samson's  elegy." 

The  hero  of  this  poem  of  Burns'  was 
a  country  sportsman,  who  loved  curling 
on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  shooting  on 
the  moors  in  the  season.  When  no 
longer  able  to 

"  Guard  or  draw  a  wick  or  bore, 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar, 
In  time  of  need 

or  march  over  hill  and  hagg  in  quest  of 

u  Pai  tricks,  teals,  moor-pouts,  and 
plivers," 

he  loved  to  lie  on  the  lung- settle,  and 
listen  to  the  deeds  of  others  on  field  and 
flood  ;  and  when  a  good  tale  was  told, 
he  would  cry,  ((  Hech,  man  !  three  at  a 
shot  ;  that  was  famous  !" 

Some  one  informed  Tarn  that  Burns 
had  written  a  poem — "a  gie  queer 
ane" — concerning  him  :  he  sent  for  the 
bard,  and  in  something  like  wrath  re- 
quested to  hear  it ;  he  smiled  grimly  at 
the  relation  of  his  exploits,  and  then 
cried  out,  "I'm  no  dead  yet,  Robin: 
I'm  worth  ten  dead  fowk  ;  wherefore 
should  ye  say  that  I'm  dead?" 

Burns  took  the  hint,  retired  to  the 
window  for  a  minute's  space  or  so,  and 
coming  back,  recited  the  Per  Contra, 
"Go  fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly." — 
\illan  Cunningham, 


THE  MOTE  AND  THE  BEAM. 

"  John,"  said  a  clergyman  to  one  of 
his  flock,  "  you  should  become  a  teeto- 
taller— you  have  been  drinking  again 
to-day." 

*&  Do  you  never  take  a  wee  drop  your- 
self, sir?"  inquired  John, 

"Ah,  but,  John,  you  must  look  at 
your  circumstances  and  mine." 

"  Verra  true/'  quoth  John;  "but, 
sir,  can  you  tell  me  how  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  were  kcepit  sae  clean  ?" 

"No,  John,  I  camtot  tell  you  that," 


"  Weel,  sir,  it  was  just  because  every 
one  keep  it  the  dirt  frae  aff  his  own 
door  ! "  replied  John,  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

John  was  not  questioned  again  on  the 
same  matter  by  the  minister. 


MICHAEL  SCOTT  NO  WIZARD, 

It  is  well  known  that  many  traditions 
are  still  prevalent  in  Scotland  concern- 
ing the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
wizard  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  thick 
cloud  of  ignorance  which  overspread  the 
country  at  the  period  of  his  return  from 
the  continent,  and  the  very  small 
materials  which  are  required  by  super- 
stition as  a  groundwork  for  her  dark 
and  mysterious  stories,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  result.  The  Arabic 
books  which  he  brought  along  with  him ; 
•the  apparatus  of  his  laboratory ;  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments ;  the  oriental  costume  generally 
worn  by  the  astrologers  of  the  times, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  white-haired 
and  venerable  sage,  as  he  sat  on  the 
roof  of  his  tower  of  Balwearie,  observing 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  were  all  amply 
sufficient  to  impress  the  minds  of  the. 
vulgar  with  awe  and  terror. —  Tydcr* 


ERENCH  ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 

A  French  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  one 
evening  gave  a  petit  souper  to  a  few  of 
his  friends.  Among  those  present  was 
a  simple-hearted,  honest  Scottish  matron, 
whose  claims  to  be  of  the  party  arose, 
we  believe,  from  the  fact  of  her  having 
several  members  of  her  family  under 
the  scholastic  charge  of  monsieur. 
During  supper,  she  heard  a  great  deal 
of  French  talked,  which  afflicted  her 
with  great  surprise. 

"It  was  sic  a  daft-like  language," 
she  thought,  "when  ane  heard  it  yal-i 
tered  awa  at  that  gate.  And,  dear  sake*> 


• 
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jjr  jr  she  added,  taking  up  a 

slice  of  bread,  and  turning  to  the  host, 
"just  let  me  ask  what  ye  ca'  this  in  that 
queer  language  o'  yours?" 

"  Pa'uh  madame,"  answered  the  po- 
lite Frenchman. 

"Peng!"  she  cried;    "sic  a  like 

word  !    Dear  me,  Mr  F  ,  wad  it 

no  be  far  wiserlike,  and  mair  to  the 
purpose,  just  to  ca't  breed  at  ance?" 

AN  ENDLKSS  WIT. 

"  Really,  Mr  Johnston,"  said  a  lady 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  to  a  noted 
humorist,  "  there's  nae  end  to  your  wit." 

"Gude  forbid,  inadame,"  he  replied, 
"that  I  should  ever  be  at  my  wits' 
end." 

QUIZZING  A  COCKNEY. 

James  Lindsay,  "The  Viscount,"  a 
Glasgow  merchant  and  wag  of  former 
days,  visited  London  in  company  with 
two  friends,  and  put  up  at  the  City 
Coffee-house,  where  one  of  the  waiters 
was  such  a  pure  and  unsophisticated 
Cockney,  that  they  resolved  to  play  a 
practical  joke  upon  him. 

"John,"  said  Mr  Lindsay  to  him, 
"bring  three  tumblers  of  toddy." 

"Toddy,  sir;  yes,  sir,"  answered 
John  ;  "  would  you  like  it  hef-and-hef, 
sir?" 

"Na,  na,  that  wad  be  ower  strong; 
just  mak  it  sax  waters,  John." 

"Saxe  waters,  sir;  yes,  sir;"  and 
away  went  John  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, but  certainly  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  he  was  going 
for. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned  with  a 
look  of  regret  on  his  face,  and  said, 

I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  the  Saxe 

waters  are  all  done,  sir,  and  we  have 

other  German  waters  at  present, 
sir."  r 


serve  their  gravity,  as  Mr  Lindsay  said 
to  the  waiter,  "That's  a  pity,  John; 
weel,  we  maun  do  without  it,  and  try  a 
substitute  ;  bring  me  the  whisky,  John, 
and  the  boiling  water." 

" Boiling  water,  sir;  yes,  sir,"  said 
John,  and  off  he  set. 

On  returning  with  the  "necessaries  of 
life,"  Mr  Lindsay  took  them  and  said 
to  the  waiter,  "Now,  John,  I'll  gie  ye 
a  lesson  :  when  ony  body  asks  ye  for 
toddy  and  sax  waters,  just  you  gie  them 
a  big  glass  o'  brandy  or  whisky,  and 
half  a  dizzen  glasses  o'  boiling  water, 
wi'  a  wee  tate  0'  sugar  in't,  and  they'll 
no  ken  the  difference:  indeed,  John," 
he  added,  with  a  sly  wink  to  his  com* 
panions,  "I'm  no  sure  but  they'll  like 
it  just  as  weel,  and,  at  ony  rate,  it's  far 
better  for  them  than  a'  your  German 
waters." 

John,  apparently  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  information  he  had 
received,  thanked  Mr  Lindsay,  and  was 
retiring,  when  Mr  Lindsay  said,  "Oh, 
John,  before  ye  gang  awa\  can  ye  send 
me  a  wee  tate  0'  00'  to  stap  in  the  neb  o' 
my  shoon  ;  they're  unco  shauchlin,  and 
aib'lins  may  gar  me  cowp  i'  the  glaur, 
when  1  gang  agate." 

John  was  completely  clum foundered 
at  this  order,  but,  true  to  his  professional 
instinct,  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
replied,  "Yes,  sir,"  as  he  hurried  from 
the  room.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  re- 
turned with  a  glass  of  cold  water,  which 
he  presented  with  some  trepidation  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  given  him  the 
incomprehensible  order,  and  bolted  from 
the  room  before  a  word  could  be  spoken, 
leaving  Mr  Lindsay  and  his  two  friends 
laughing  till  they  nearly  tumbled  off 
their  chairs. 

So  much  was  John  impressed  with  the 
superior  wisdom  and  surprising  know- 
ledge of  his  guests,  that  next  morning 
he  confidently  asked  Mr  Lindsay  if 
"  there  weve  any  waiters  in  Scotland, 
and,  whether  London  or  Scotland  was 
the  larger  city  1 " 
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AN   UNLUCKY  MILLliANNOCK. 

The  millbaunock  is  allowed  to  be  the 
chief  of  all  bannocks.  A  miller  in  Wig- 
townshire once  made  an  enormous  one  of 
a  boll  of  meal,  as  a  present  to  his  laird, 
the  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  hopes  that  the 
earl  would  give  him  a  doivn-come  of 
the  rent ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
raised  it  on  him  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
saying,  *<  That  if  he  could  afford  to  make 
sic  millbaunocks  to  his  friends,  he  could 
be  in  no  way  distressed."  Poor  Dusty 
then  had  no  other  shift  than  to  return 
to  his  old  shop,  with  his  finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  curse  confound  the  plot  o' 
the  millbaunock.  — MactaggarL 


A  REAL  CONVERSION. 

"  My  freen's,"  said  old  Daddy  Flock- 
hart,  the  well-known  and  eccentric 
street  preacher  in  Edinburgh,  one  night, 
while  relating  the  circumstances  of  his 
conversion  to  his  sparse  congregation, 
"My  heart  was  as  black  as  a  sweep's 
face  ;  but  noo  it's  whiter  than  a  washer- 
wife's  thoom  !" 


"KIRK  WAD  LET  ME  BE," 

I  am  a  puir  silly  aukl  man, 
And  hirplin'  ower  a  tree  ; 

Yet  fain,  fain  kiss  wad  I, 
Gin  the  kirk  wad  let  me  be. 

Gin  a'  my  duds  were  aff, 
And  guid  liafH  claes  put  on, 

O,  I  could  kiss  a  young  lass 
As  weel  as  ony  man. 

These  verses  are  said  to  have  been 
composed,  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, by  a  non- con  forming  clergy- 
man of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  While 
under  hiding  for  religion's  sake,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  seized  by  a  party 
of  the  troops  which  were  then  employed 


to  scour  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland 
in  search  of  the  broken  Covenanters. 
They  were  not  exactly  sure  of  his  per- 
son, for  he  appeared  to  their  eyes  more 
like  a  beggar  than  anything  else  ;  but, 
from  some  suspicious  circumstances,  they 
were  disposed,  at  least,  to  detain  him 
until  they  should  ascertain  his  real  char- 
acter, 'fhe  unhappy  man  then  con- 
descended to  an  artifice,  for  the  purpose 
of  extricating  himself.  lie  forthwith 
assumed  a  fantastic  levity  of  manners— 
fell  a  en pe ring  and  dancing  ;  and  finally 
sung  the  above  stanzas,  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Such 
was  the  gloss  lie  thus  gave  to  his  char- 
acter, and  so  much  were  the  soldiers 
delighted  with  his  song,  that  swearing 
he  was  "a  d — d  honest  fellow,"  who 
could  not  possibly  belong  to  the  "hellish 
crew"  they  were  in  search  of,  they 
permitted  him  to  depart. — Robert 
Chambers. 


A  HEAVENLY  BODY. 

Bos  well  expatiating  to  his  father, 
Lord  Auchinleck,  on  the  learning  and 
other  qualities  of  Dr  Johnson,  concluded 
by  saying,  "  He  is  the  grand  luminary 
of  our  hemisphere — quite  a  constella- 
tion, sir." 

"  Ursa  Major,  I  suppose,"  dryly  re- 
sponded the  judge. 


BEANCHIY  BAUD, 

Formerly,  among  persons  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Western  Highlands,  it  was 
reckoned  an  affront  upon  any  company 
to  broach  a  piece  of  wine,  ale,  or 
aqua  vita,  and  not  to  see  it  all  drank 
out  at  one  meeting.  If  any  man  chanced 
to  go  out  from  the  company,  though 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  he  was  obliged, 
upon  his  return,  and  before  he  took  his 
seat,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  absence 
in  rhyme  ;  which,  if  he  could  not  per- 
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form,  lie  was  liable  to  pay  such  a  share 
of  the  reckoning  as  the  company  thought 
fit  to  impose ;  which  custom  prevails 
in  mnny  places  still,  a;-id  is  called 
bcanchiy  bardy  which,  in  their  language, 
sjo-niftes  the  poet's  congratulating  the 
company.—  Martin. 


A  USELESS  liAROMETER. 

An  honest  Highlander,  paying  a  visit 
one  day  to  a  friend,  was  hailed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Come  along,  my  good  fellow — glad 
to  see  you've  made  out  this  visit  at  last, 
and  that  you  have  come  at  a  time  when 
we  are  to  have  good  weather.  The 
barometer  has  been  rising  for  a  week." 

"The  barometer  1"  exclaimed  the 
Celt ;  "and  do  you  keep  a  barometer?" 

M  0,  yes,'"'  answered  his  friend. 

"Well,  I've  kept  a  barometer  too, 
for  many  a  long  day,  but,  for  my  part; 
I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on  the 
weather  at  all,  at  alL" 


TIMELY  CAUTION. 

An  old  Scotch  lady  had  an  evening 
party,  where  a  young  man  was  present 
who  was  about  to  leave  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  China.  As  he  was  exceedingly 
extravagant  in  his  conversation  about 
himself,  the  old  lady  said,  when  he  was 
leaving,  "  Tak  gude  care  0'  yoursel', 
my  man,  when  ye  are  awa' ;  for  mind 
ye,  they  eat  puppies  in  Cheena ! " 


HONOUR  AND  PROFIT. 

A  nobleman,  in  whose  character  van- 
ity and  parsimony  were  the  most  re- 
markable features,  was,  for  a  long  time 
Wore  he  died,  in  the  habit  of  retailing 
the  produce  of  his  dairy  and  his  orchard 
to  the  children  and  poor  people  of  his 
Neighbourhood,    One  day  observing  a 


very  pretty  little  girl  tripping  through 
his  grounds  with  a  milk  jug,  he  stooped 
to  kiss  her ;  after  which  he  said,  in  a 
pompous  tone — 

"Now,  my  dear,  you  may  tell  your 
grandchildren,  and  tell  them  in  their 
turn  to  tell  their  grandchildren,  that 
you  had  once  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
kiss  from  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  B  .» 

The  girl  looked  up  in  his  face,  and, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
archness,  remarked — ■ 

"  But  will  I  tell  them  that  ye  took 
the  penny  for  the  milk  tae  ?" 


SLANDER. 

"Donald,"  said  a  Scottish  dame,  look- 
ing up  to  her  son,  "  what's  slander?" 

"A  slander,  muber?"  quoth  Donald, 
twisting  the  corner  of  his  plaid.  * 1  Aweel, 
I  hardly  ken,  unless  it  be  an  ower  true 
tale  that  ae  gude  woman  tells  o*  anithev." 


AYRSHIRE  COURTSHIP. 

A  respectable  farmer  in  the  parish 
of  Cumnock  being  a  widower,  went 
courting  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Auchinleck.  The  farmer,  who  was  no 
great  orator,  but  was  young,  had  a  good 
person,  and  was  in  affluent  circumstances, 
addressed  his  fair  one  rather  bluntly, 
and  proposed  marriage  without  much 
ceremony.  The  lady  replied,  in  the 
same  frank  and  open  way — ■ 

"Deed,  Jamie,  I'll  tak  ye,  but  ye 
maun  gie  me  my  dues  0'  courtin'  for  a' 
that. "  The  wedding  took  place  accord- 
ingly. 


1 . E ( 1  v. x m  A .\n  U  S TO R FA' 

"Do  you  know  any  legends  or  old 
stories  connected  with  this  venerable 
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building,  my  good  man?"  said  a  pedantic 
tourist  to  a  labouring  man  in  a  Scottish 
village,  one  day. 

"1  dinna  ken  o'  ony  legends  aboot 
it,  sir ;  there  was  an  auld  storey  up  by 
on  yon  gavel  end,  but  it  fell  down  some 
time  sin',  that's  a'  I  ken,"  was  the 
reply. 


HUMOURS  OF  CATECHISING. 

The  Rev.  David  Hogg,  in  his  recently 
published  Life  and  limes  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  Wightmany  of  Kirkmahoe, 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of 
the  now  obsolete  custom  of  ministerial 
catechising  : — 

These  meetings  were  sometimes  oc- 
casions of  considerable  theological  dis- 
cussion and  ready  repartee,  when  the 
catechiser  became  the  catechised,  and 
was  put  to  his  wit's  end  to  maintain  his 
position.  As  the  visitations  were  always 
expected  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
some  of  the  more  dexterous  in  the  dis- 
trict prepared  themselves  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  puzzling  the  minister,  and 
not  at  all  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
divinity  or  Christian  ethics  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances sucli  an  explanation  would  have 
been  a  great  disappointment,  as  de- 
feating anticipated  victory.  Then  the 
questions  were  so  framed  and  put  that 
a  sermon  or  a  treatise  would  have 
scarcely  sufficed  to  give  a  full  explana- 
tion, and  yet  a  categorical  answer  was 
always  required. 


Mr  Dickson,  minister  of  Wamphray, 
was  one  day  catechising  at  the  house  of 
an  old  man  called  Peter  French,  and 
naturally  beginning  with  the  host,  he 
asked  Peter,  M  What  is  the  chief  end  ol 
man  ?" 

To  which  Peter  promptly  replied, 
"'Deed,  sir,  I'll  no  presume.  That's 
your  duty;  ye're  paid  for  telling  us." 
Peter  thereby  saved  his  credit,  and  at 


the  same  time  gave  all  due  respect  to 
his  minister. 

At  one  of  these  catechisings,  which 
took  place  in  the  church,  the  name  of 
Walter  Hunter  was  called,  as  in  this 
case  the  parties  were  separately  ex- 
amined. Walter  was  at  the  end  of 
the  church  among  the  school-boys — 
the  school  being  taught  there — and  he 
answered  in  a  loud  voice,  11  Here,  sir. 'J 

11  O  yes,"  said  the  minister,  "loud  i' 
the  loan  was  ne'er  a  guid  milk  cow." 

Walter,  after  some  keen  interroga- 
tories respecting  doctrinal  points  and 
moral  conduct,  which  he  answered  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory,  was  dis- 
missed to  give  place  to  another  ;  but 
before  rising  he  remarked,  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear,  "  I  hae  seen  a  cow  that 
could  gie  a  lilt,  and  a  guid  lilt  too." 

A  woman  answered  all  the  questions 
put  to  her  by  what  Dickens  calls  the 
staple  of  American  conversation,  namely, 
"Yes,  sir." 

In  order  to  see  how  far  she  would  go 
with  this  response,  she  was  asked, 
"  Could  you  see  the  wind,  Margaret?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

Of  course  her  fellow-servants,  after 
going  home,  twitted  her  about  her  ex- 
amination and  seeing  the  wind,  which 
she  still  affirmed  ;  but  after  much  banter 
she  appealed  to  ocular  demonstration, 
saying,  "  Weel,  then,  if  ye  open  twa 
barn  doors,  will  ye  no  see  the  wun* 
blawin1  through  ?" 

These  diets  of  catechising  were  some- 
times taken  on  consecutive  days,  in 
which  case  the  minister  did  not  return 
to  the  manse  at  night,  but  stayed  in  some 
parishioner's  house  that  he  might  more 
conveniently  attend  the  next  day's  meet- 
ing. In  this  way  almost  a  whole  week 
was  spent,  before  he  returned  home  to 
prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  forthcoming 
Sabbath. 

The  minister  of  Col  vend  went  out 
one  winter  on  a  catechising  tour,  and 
took  a  boy  with  him  to  open  gates  and 
attend  to.  his  horse.    At  the  close  of  the 
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week,  when  the  little  man  was  about 
to  be  discharged,  he  said  to  the  minister, 
«<  Sir,  I  hae  heard  you  asking  mony 
questions  at  the  houses  we  hae  been  at, 
and  I  wad  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
before  I  gang.  What  do  ye  think  0' 
the  Fall,  sir?" 

"  It  is  a  mysterious  subject,  my  man  ; 
but  what  do  ye  think  of  it  yourself?" 

"I  dinna  ken,  sir,  but  it  was  a  terrible 
tiring  that  the  worF  should  hae  been  lost 
for  the  sake  o'  an  apple.  I  can  gae  into 
Dalbeattie  an'  get  as  mony's  I  can  eat, 
an'  my  pouches  filled,  for  tippence. 
But  do  you  no  think,  sir,  it  was  awfu' 
w  ee  buikit  o'  the  deevil  to  attack  the 
woman  instead  o'  the  man  ?  I  hae 
never  thought  ony thing  o'  him  sin'  ever 
I  kent  it." 


A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTATOR. 

A  shrewd  old  Scotsman  was  reading 
the  Song  oj 'Solomon  one  Sunday.  On 
coming  to  the  passage,  "  Snow  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  season,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  "Ay,  Solomon,  my 
man,  nae  doubt  it  was  beautiful  to  you 
sitting  with  rich  wines  and  the  bonnie 
lasses  o'  Jerusalem  aside  you  ;  but  had 
ye  been  a  poor  stane-mason,  ye  would 
hae  said  nae  such  thing  !" 


LABOUR  AND  LEISURE. 

(<  Bairns,"  said  a  Scottish  cottar  to 
his  children,  who  were  working  like 
•  teegurs"  in  the  garden,  11  when  you're 
tired  digging,  you  may  pu'  kale-runts." 


THE  GROANING  MALT  AND  THE 
KEN -NO. 

The  groaning  malt  was  the  ale  brewed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  drunk  after  the 
lady  or  good  wife's  safe  delivery.  The 
tex-no  has  a  more  ancient  source,  and 


perhaps  the  custom  may  be  derived 
from  the  secret  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  large  and  rich  cheese  was  made  by 
the  women  of  the  family,  with  great 
affectation  of  secrecy,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  gossips  who  were  to  attend 
at  the  canny  minute.  This  was  the 
ken-no,  so  called  because  its  existence 
was  secret  (that  is,  presumed  to  be  so) 
from  all  the  males  of  the  family,  but 
especially  from  the  husband  and  master. 
He  was,  accordingly,  expected  to  con- 
duct himself  as  if  he  knew  of  no  such 
preparation,  to  act  as  if  desirous  to 
press  the  female  guests  to  refreshments, 
and  to  seem  surprised  at  their  obstinate 
refusal.  But  the  instant  his  back  was 
turned,  the  ken-no  was  produced,  and 
after  all  had  eaten  their  (ill,  with  a 
proper  accompaniment  of  the  groaning 
malt,  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
the  gossips,  each  carrying  a  large  por- 
tion home  with  the  same  af feel  at  ion  of 
great  secrecy.- — Sir  Walter  Scott, 


BURNS  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

"When  Burns  was  first  invited  to  dine 
at  Dunlop  House,  a  westland  dame, 
who  acted  as  housekeeper,  appeared  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  her  mistress  en- 
tertaining a  mere  ploughman  who  made 
rhymes,  as  if  he  were  a  gentleman  ot 
old  descent.  By  way  of  convincing  Mrs 
M'Guistan  (for  that  was  her  name)  of 
the  bard's  right  to  such  distinction,  Mrs 
Dunlop  gave  her  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night  to  read.  This  was  soon  done, 
and  she  returned  the  volume  with  a 
strong  shaking  of  the  head,  saying, 
"  Nae  doubt  gentlemen  and  ladies  think 
mickle  o'  this,  but  for  me  it's  nac thing 
but  what  I  saw  i'  my  father's  house 
every  day,  and  I  dinna  see  hoo  he  could 
hae  tauld  it  ony  other  way."  The 
M'Guistans  are  a  numerous  clan.  Few 
of  the  peasantry  personally  acquainted 
with  Bums  were  willing  to  allow  that 
his  "merit  exceeded  their  own. 
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M  Indeed,  sir,"  said  one  of  these 
worthies,  named  Hugh  Cowan,  to  an 
inquiring  admirer,  "  Robbie  Burns, 
save  in  clinking  words,  was  just  an 
ordinary  man.  I  taught  him  the  use 
o'  the  cudgel,  and  should  ken  what  he 
had  in  him,  I  think." 


A  SENSIBLE  OFFICER. 

During  the  riots  in  1798,  when  the 
whole  country  was  full  of  disorder,  two 
hundred  rustics,  armed  with  dilapidated 
muskets,  pitchforks,  and  other  "orra 
things,"  marched  against  the  house  of 
Sir  Robert  Grierson,  at  Lag,  near  Dum- 
fries. A  detachment  of  volunteers  from 
the  latter  place  hastened  to  the  rescue. 
The  rioters,  however,  showed  no  desire 
to  retire,  until  one  of  the  volunteers,  in 
a  parley,  showed  them  four-and-twentv 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  and  made  one 
of  them  feel  the  balls  with  his  fingers. 
On  this  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  ex- 
claimed to  his  followers,  ((  G  ,  lads, 

this  is  gaun  to  be  a  serious  business," 
and  quietly  advised  his  men  to  disperse, 
which  they  had  sense  enough  to  do. 


M  B00K-A-BOSOMS." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  friars  were 
wont  to  go  from  Melrose  or  Jedburgh 
to  baptise  and  marry  in  the  parish  of 
Ewes  ;  and  from  being  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  the  mass-book  in  their  bosoms, 
they  were  called  by  the  inhabitants 
"  Book-a-Bosoms." 


DOGS  IN  ABERDEEN. 

The  haill  house  dogs,  messens,  and 
whelps  within  Aberdeen  were  killed 
upon  the  streets,  so  that  neither  hound, 
rnessen,  or  other  dog  was  left  alive 
that  they  could  see.  The  reason  was 
this;  when  the  first  army  came  here, 


ilk  captain  and  soldier  had  a  blue  rib- 
band about  his  craig,  in  despite  and 
derision  whereof;  when  they  removed 
from  Aberdeen,  some  women  of  Aber- 
deen, as  was  alleged,  knit  blue  ribbands 
about  their  messens'  craigs,  whereat 
their  soldiers  took  offence,  and  killed 
all  their  dogs  for  this  very  cause. — 
Spalding. 


WAITING  HIS  TURN. 

A  minister  was  one  day  visaing  a 
member  of  his  congregation  who  lived 
in  the  sheep-farming  district,  of  Rox- 
burghshire. Before  the  fireplace  lay 
three  collie  dogs,  apparently  asleep; 
but  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle  two  rose 
up  and  walked  out,  the  third  not  dis- 
turbing itself. 

"  I'm  surprised  at  this  one  lying  still, 
John,"  said  the  minister;  "  why  does  he 
not  get  up  like  the  others?" 

"  It's  no  surprising  at  a',  sir,"  said  the 
shepherd;  "  ye  see  he's  been  oot  in  the 
morning  already,  and  it's  no  his  turn  i* 
the  noo." — Dr  Rogers. 


TWO  OLD  SCOTTISH  LADIES. 

Lady  Dundas  of  Arniston  was  one 
of  the  old  school  of  Scottish  ladies — 
a  delightful  set,  strong- headed,  warm- 
hearted, and  high-spirited  

Their  prominent  qualities  of  sense, 
humour,  affection,  and  spirit  were  em- 
bodied in  curious  outsides ;  for  they 
dressed,  and  spoke,  and  did  exactly  as 
they  chose;  their  language,  like  their 
habits,  was  entirely  Scotch,  but  with- 
out any  other  vulgarity  than  what  per- 
fect naturalness  is  sometimes  taken  for. 

She  was  in  her  son's  house  in  George 
Square,  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  mob  in  1793  or  1794, 
and  though  no  windows  could  be 
smashed  at  that  time  by  the  populace 
without  the  inmates  thinking  of  the 
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bloody  streets  of  Paris,  she  was  perfectly 
firm,  most  contemptuous  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  with  a  heroic  confidence  in 
her  son's  doing  his  duty.  She  once 
wished  us  to  go  somewhere  for  her  on 
an  evening ;  and  on  one  of  us  objecting 
that  if  we  did,  our  lessons  for  next 
dav  could  not  be  got  ready — "Hoot 
man  !"  said  she,  "  what  0'  that !  as  they 
used  to  say  in  my  day — it's  only  het 
Hips,  and  awa'  again." 

The  mother  of  the  first  Sir  David 
Dundas,  a  clergyman's  wife,  was  an- 
other lady  of  the  old  Scottish  school. 
I  heard  one  of  her  grand-daughters 
stumbling,  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
newspapers  to  her,  on  a  paragraph 
which  stated  that  a  lady's  reputation 
had  suffered  from  some  indiscreet  talk 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Up  she  of  fourscore  got,  and  said  with 
an  indignant  shake  of  her  shrivelled  fist 
and  a  keen  voice,  "The  dawmed  vil- 
lain! does  he  kiss  and  tell!" — Lord 
Cockbtmu 


LOCH  FYNE  FKOZRN  OVER, 

A  letter  from  Inverary,  dated  De- 
cember 17,  1786,  says,  that  Loch  Fyne 
was  then  frozen  over,  all  the  way  from 
its  head  to  Otter,  which  is  about  thirty 
English  miles,  and  bears  the  weight  of 
men  all  over.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  it  is  a  branch  of  the  sea,  and 
is  in  breadth  one,  two,  and  three  miles,  at 
different  places.  Loch  Fyne  was  never 
remembered  to  have  been  frozen  over 
before,  except  once  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  ice  was  also  so  strong  as 
to  permit  people  on  foot  to  pass  over  it. 
—Scots  Mag. 


THE  "GUEST." 

"  The  Guest"  is  a  name  given  by  the 
superstitious  vulgar  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
toecl  to  any  object  winch  they  consider 


as  the  prognostic  or  omen  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Granger. 

"  When  they  sneeze,  on  first  stepping 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  they  are  from 
thence  certified  that  strangers  will  be 
there  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  number 
corresponding  to  the  times  which  they 
sneeze;  and  if  a  feather,  a  straw,  or  any 
such  thing  be  observed  hanging  at  a 
dog's  nose  or  beard,  they  call  that  a 
guest,  and  are  sure  of  the  approach  of  a 
stranger.  If  it  hang  long  at  the  dog's 
nose,  the  visitant  is  to  stay  long;  but  if 
it  fall  instantly  away,  the  person  is  only 
to  stay  a  short  time.  They  judge  also 
from  the  length  of  this  guest  what  will 
be  the  size  of  the  real  one,  and,  from  its 
shape,  whether  it  will  be  a  man  or  a 
woman ;  and  they  watch  carefully  on 
what  part  of  the  floor  it  drops,  as  it  is 
on  that  very  spot  the  stranger  will  sit." 
—Hogg. 


GLASGOW  SIGN -HOARDS. 

We  copy  the  following  inscriptions 
from  sign-boards  which  were  formerly 
exhibited  in  Glasgow,  from  the  late  Dr 
Strang's  Glasgow  audits  Clubs: — 

"  Messages  11m  down  this  close." 


"  Barney  Keir,  he  does  live  here, 
He'll  sweep  your  vents,  and  not 

too  dear; 
And  should  they  chance  to  go 

on  fire, 

He'll  put  them  out  at  your  de- 
sire, '* 


"  New  laid  eggs  every  morning  by 
me,  Janet  Stobie." 


"  Stop  and  read,  to  prevent  mistaken, 
Joseph  Howel's  beef-steaks; 
Good  meat  and  drink  make  men  to 
grow, 

And  you  will  find  them  here  below." 
Joseph's  "house"  was  in  a  sunk  flat. 
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A  poet's  philosophy. 

Away  with  disquietudes  !  Let  us  pray 
with  the  honest  weavei'  of  Kilbarchan, 
u  Lord,  send  us  a  gude  conceit  o*  our- 
selM"  Or  in  the  words  of  the  auld 
sang— 

"  Who  does  me  disdain,  I  can  scorn 
them  again, 
And   PI  I  never  mind  any  such 
foes."  — Burns. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  BIRDS. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  of  October 
1 733  gives  a  droll  account  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  existed  in  Edinburgh, 
and  which  had  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  an  over-severe  excise  system 
for  Scotland. 

"  There  came  on,  at  the  Parrot's 
Nest  in  this  city,  the  annual  election  of 
office-bearers  in  the  ancient  and  vener- 
able Assembly  of  Birds,  when  the  Game- 
rock  was  elected  preses  ;  the  Blackbird, 
treasurer;  tiie  Gled,  principal  clerk; 
the  Cro-v,  his  depute;  and  the  Duck, 
officer;  all  birds  duly  qualified  to  our 
happy  establishment,  and  no  less  ene- 
mies to  the  excise  scheme.  After  which 
an  elegnnt  entertainment  was  served  up. 
All  the  royal  and  loyal  healths  were 
plentifully  drunk  in  the  richest  wines;  the 
glorious  205,  all  the  Bonny  Birds,  Sec. 
On  this  joyful  occasion  nothing  was 
heard  but  harmonious  music,  each  bird 
striving  to  excel  in  chanting  and  warb- 
ling their  respective  melodious  notes." 
"The  glorious  205"  were  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had 
recently  thrown  out  a  bill  for  increasing 
the  tax  on  tobacco. 


A  SERIOUS  "  GALRAVICU." 

The  story  of  the  "  galravich,"  as 
drinking  bouts  used  to  be  termed  in 


Scotland,  at  which  the  Laird  of  Gars- 
cadden  took  his  last  draught,  has  been 
often  told,  but  it  will  bear  repetition. 
The  scene  occurred  in  the  wee  clachan 
of  Law,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  Kilpa trick  lairds  had  congregated  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  talking  over 
some  parish  business.  And  well  they 
talked,  nnd  better  drank,  when  one  of 
them,  about  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
fixing  his  eye  on  Garscadden,  remarked 
that  he  was  "looking  unco  gash/* 
Upon  which  the  laird  of  Kibnardinny 
coolly  replied — 

0  Deil  menn  him,  since  he  has  been 
wi'  his  Maker  these  twa  hours!  I  saw 
him  step  awa',  but  I  didna  like  to  dis- 
turb guid  company ! " 

The  following  epitaph  on  this  cele- 
brated Hacchanalian  plainly  indicates 
that  he  was  held  in  no  great  estimation 
among  his  neighbours  1 — 

"  Beneath  this  stane  lies  auld  Garscad, 
Wha  loved  a  neibour  very  bad; 
Now  how  he  fends  and  how  he  fares, 
The  deil  ane  kens,  and  deil  ane  cares,'* 


DRUMLY  BUT  NOT  DEEP. 

A  lady  in  Edinburgh  once  objected 
to  a  preacher  on  the  ground  that  she 
could  not  understand  him.  Another 
lady,  who  admired  him,  insinuated  that 
probably  he  was  too  "  deep"  for  her  to 
follow. 

But  her  ready  answer  was,  "  Na,  na, 
he's  no  deep,  he's  just  druw/y." 


THE  SHEPHERD  ON  SHAVING. 

Yc  see,  I  hae  mony  and  mony  a  time 
thocht  that  he  wha  first  introduced 
shaving  amang  us  was  ane  of  the 
greatest  foes  o'  the  human  race.  Just 
think,  man,  0'  the  awfu'  wark  it's  on 
a  cauld  Sabbath  morning,  when  the 
week's  bristles  are  as  sturdy  as  the 
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teeth  of  a  horse  kame,  and  the  burn 
watter  winna  boil,  and  the  kirk-bells 
ringing,  and  the  wife's  a'  riggit  out,  and 
$m  g%  at  f'ie  fl°0r>  an(l  tne  rawzor 
ha^git  like  a  saw.  Trumbull  o'  Selkirk 
makes  gude  rawzors,  but  the  weans  are 
unco  fond  of  playing  mi*  mine,  puir 
things.  Od  keep  us !  it  gars  me  grew, 
but  to  think  o'  the  first  rasp;  and  after 
a'  the  sark-neck's  blacken'd  wi'  your 
bluid,  and  your  face  is  a  bonny  sicht 
to  put  before  a  congregation,  battered 
-owcr  wi'  brown  paper,  or  tufts  o'  beaver 
.off  your  liat.  Oh !  I'm  clean  for  the 
lang  beard. — Nodes  Amhros, 


A  POET  AND  HIS  SUBJECT. 

The  poem  of  Tranent  Muir  was 
written  by  Mr  Skirving,  a  farmer  near 
Haddington,  In  the  ninth  stanza,  re- 
ference, the  reverse  of  complimentary, 
is  made  to  Lieutenant  Smith.  This 
officer  coining  to  Haddington  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  song,  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  author. 

11  Gang  awa'  back,  my  man,"  said  the 
honest  farmer,  "and  tell  Mr  Smith  that 
I  hae  na  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington ; 
but  tell  him  to  come  here,  and  I'll  talc 
a  look  o'  him,  and  if  I  think  I'm  fit  to 
fecht  him,  I  will  fecht  him;  and  if  no, 
I'll  do  as  he  did — /'//  rin  aiua'.u 

Stanza  ninth,  to  which  the  worthy 
lieutenant  took  exception,  and  certainly 
not  without  cause,  was  as  follows : — 

"And  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  soul, 

Was  brought  down  lo  the  ground,  man  ; 
His  horse  being  shot,  it  was  his  lot 

For  to  get  mony  a  wound,  man  : 
lieutenant  Smith,  of  Irish  birth, 

Frae  whom  he  call'd  for  aid,  man, 
Being  full  o'  dread,(  lap  o'er  his  head, 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid,  man  I " 


A  LESSON  TO  A  SHOPKEEPER. 

"But,"  said  MissMenie  M'Ncil,  the 
milliner,   "  I  hac  vera  misfortunately 


got  but  one  suit  of  that  trimming,  and 
I'm  amaist  under  a  promise  to  gie  the 
first  offer  to  uiair  than  ane." 

"  Ready  money's  ready  money,  Miss 
Menie,"  replied  Mrs  Goroghan,  "and 
ye'll  just  lay  by  the  trimming  for  me. 
First  come  first  served — folk  in  a  public 
way  shouldna  be  respecters  o'  persons, 
but  pleasure  a'  their  customers  to  the 
best  o'  their  ability.  I  wonder  what 
right  has  onybocly  in  the  toun  o'  Green- 
ock to  set  up  for  being  better  than 
another — arena  we  a'  working  for  our 
bread  ?  I'm  sure,  Miss  Menie,  I  see 
no  more  genteetity  in  a  pestle  and 
mortar  than  a  tar  barrel,  and  little  dif- 
ference between  an  ellwand  and  an  ell- 
shin — it's  no  the  cloak  that  maks  the 
friar  ;  and  in  a  toun  like  ours,  where 
we  live  by  our  ettling,  trade  maks  us  a' 
sib  to  ane  anither  ;  so  that,  whate'er 
fools  may  think  to  tiie  contrary,  it's 
very  true  what  I  hae  heard  said,  that 
the  change-wife's  gill-stoup  is  full  cousin 
to  the  spirit-dealer's  gallon-pot,  the  law- 
ful offspring  o'  the  foreign  merchant's 
rum -punch  eon.  Bill  the  making  o*  step- 
bairns  is  an  auld  faut  in  Greenock/'  -  - 
Gait. 


A  VERY  CLEVER  CHIELD. 

"Man,"  said  the  celebrated  Lord 
Braxfield  to  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who 
had  been  pleading  his  own  cause  with 
remarkable  acuteness  and  eloquence, 
"  ye're  a  verra  clever  chield  ;  but  ye  wad 
be  nanc  the  waur  o'  a  hanging.1' 


JOHN  DHU. 

John,  or  Shon,  Dhu  was  a  famous 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Guard. 
Although  he  had  been  an  undaunted 
soldier,  and  was  a  terror  to  the  mobo- 
cracy  of  the  city,  he  was  altogether  a 
man  of  kindly  feelings,  and  by  no  means 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  duty,  unless 
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very  much  provoked.  His  conduct  to- 
wards juvenile  delinquents  was  not  of  a 
very  severe  description.  After  detaining 
them  in  the  guardhouse  for  a  short  time, 
and  having  administered  a  little  whole- 
some terror,  by  way  of  caution,  "  should 
they  ever  do  the  like  any  more,"  S/ion 
would  open  the  half  door  of  the  guard- 
room, and  push  them  out  with  a  gentle 
skelp  on  the  breech,  saying,  "  There 
noo,  pe  off;  an'  I'll  say  you'll  didna 
rin  awa', " — meaning  that  he  would 
mr^ke  an  excuse  for  them. — Kay. 


NIGHTINGALES  VCVSUS  "WIIAUPS." 

A  native  of  Muirkirk  being  in  Eng- 
land was  asked  out  one  delightful  sum- 
mer evening  to  hear  the  singing  of  the 
nightingale,  his  friend  informing  him 
that  it  was  rarely  if  ever  heard  in  Scot- 
land. After  he  had  listened  with  atten- 
tion for  some  time,  he  was  asked  if  he 
was  not  delighted  with  the  music. 

"It's  very  gude,"  he  answered; 
"but  for  my  part,  I  wadna  gie  the 
whceple  o'  a  whaup  for  a'  the  nightin- 
gales that  ever  sang." 


A  LESSON  TO  COCKNEYS. 

A  gentleman  who  was  dining  with 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  boasting 
that  he  was  a  thorough  master  of  the 
Scottish  language.  Her  grace,  how- 
ever, completely  nonplussed  him  by 
saying,  *'  Rax  me  a  spaul  o'  that  bubbly- 
jock." 


A  GKACEFUL  COMPLIMENT. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Kennet,  in 
1786,  Sir  William  Nairne  was  raised  to 
the  bench  under  the  title  of  Lord  Dun- 
sinnan — a  circumstance  which  called 
forth  a  bon-mot  from  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,    Her  grace,  happening  to  meet 


his  lordship  shortly  after  his  elevation, 
inquired  what  title  he  had  assumed. 
"  Dunsinnan"  was  of  course  the  reply. 

"I  am  astonished  at  that,  my  lord," 
said  the  duchess,  "for  I  never  knew 
that  you  had  begun  sinning." 


FISHING  WITH  GEESE. 

In  former  times  the  sport  of  fishing 
with  geese  was  practised,  which  has 
long  since  been  discontinued.  It  was 
performed  after  this  manner  :  A  boat, 
containing  a  party,  male  and  female, 
lord  and  lady  fair,  followed  a  goose, 
to  a  leg  of  which  was  tied  a  baited 
hook  ;  the  goose,  thus  accoutred,  was 
sent  into  the  deep  water  on  an  excur- 
sive voyage.  By-and-by  this  knight- 
errant  falls  in  with  an  adventure  :  a 
marauding  pike,  snatching  hold  of  the 
bait,  puts  his  gooscship's  mettle  to  the 
test;  he  is  sometimes  pulled  under 
water,  such  is  the  sudden  dart  which 
the  pike  makes  at  his  prey  ;  a  combat 
ensues,  in  which  a  display  is  made  on 
the  part  of  both  the  contending  heroes. 
The  sympathetic  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
eager  spectators  are  alternately  called 
into  continuous  exercise  ;  until  at  length 
the  long  necked,  noisy,  webfooted 
champion,  vanquishing  his  wide- 
mouthed  scale-armed  foe,  drags  him  ex- 
hausted and  dylngat  his  heels. —  Charlei 
MacKie. 


PERHAPS  THE  PROPER  REASON. 

A  minister  in  the  country  was  preach- 
ing his  farewell  sermon,  and  took  for 
his  text  Acts  xx.  22,  "I  go  bound  in 
the  spirit  of  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  shall  befall  me." 

"Ah!"  said  one  of  the  elders,  who 
was  not  much  concerned  at  the  minis- 
terial change,  loudly  enough,  "  Weel 
kens  he  that  the  stipend  is  fifty  pun 
better  whaur  he's  gaun  than  it  is  here." 
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A  FRIEND  AT  A  PINCH. 

One  day  the  Rev.  Mr  Glass  was 
preaching  in  the  parish  church  of  Crail 
■front  the  Early  Christians  at  Rome,  and 
how  Nero  used  to  punish  them.  "  The 
persecutor,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "would 
tear  the  very  flesh  from  their  very  bones 
with  red-hot — red-hot — red — *  The 
worthy  man  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
could  not  remember  what  particular 
instrument  Nero  employed. 

<(  Pinchers,  sir,  red-het  pinchers," 
suggested  James  Kingo,  convener  of 
trades,  who  sat  in  the  Weaver's  Loft. 

"Thank  you,  James,"  said  the 
preacher,  quite  relieved,  "  quite  richt, 
James,  quite  richt ;  red-het  pinchers." 

FARNELL? 

Nelly  Johnson,  a  "  Farfar"  lass  of 
about  twenty  summers,  had  occasion  .0 
make  her  first  journey  from  home  by 
rail.  On  arriving  at  a  certain  station 
on  the  route,  the  porters  called  out 
"Famell"  with  that  peculiar  drawl 
which  distinguishes  railway  officials 
in  Scotland.  Nell,  thinking  that  she 
was  wanted,  and  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  fault  on  her  side,  quickly 
popped  her  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  answered  briskly,  "  Here 
I'm  just,  fa'  wants  me?" 


HORN  IE  HOLES. 

This  is  a  boys'  game  in  which  four 
play,  a  principal  and  assistant  on  each 
side.  A  stands  with  his  assistant  at  one 
hole,  and  throws  what  is  called  a  "cat " 
(a  piece  of  stick,  or  a  sheep's  horn),  with 
the  design  of  making  it  alight  into  an- 
other hole  at  some  distance,  at  which  13 
stands,  with  his  assistant,  to  drive  it 
aside  with  a  rod  resembling  a  walking- 
stick.  The  following  unintelligible 
rhyme  is  repeated  by  a  player  on  the 


one  side,  while  they  on  the  other  are 
gathering  in  the  "  cats,"  and  is  attested 
by  old  people  as  of  great  antiquity  : — 

"Jock,  Speak,  and  Sandy, 
Wi'  a'  their  lousie  train, 
Round  about  by  Edinborra, 

Will  never  meet  again. 
Gae  head  'im,  gae  hang  'im, 

Gae  lay  him  in  the  sea  ; 
A*  the  birds  o'  the  air 
Will  bear  'im  companie. 
With  a  nig-nag,  widdy — [or  worry)  bag, 
And  an  e'endown  trail,  trail, 

Quo  he." — Jamieson, 


TAM  NEIL  AND  HIS  FIDDLE-CASE. 

Tarn  Neil,  than  whom  no  man  was 
more  famous,  was  a  precentor  and  under- 
taker in  Edinburgh  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  and  many  queer  stories  are  told 
of  him. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  employed  to 
make  a  coffin  for  a  youth  who  had  died 
at  Easter  Duddingston,  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  and  his  apprentice  went  to  take 
the  article  home.  The  coffin  was  in- 
dosed  in  a  bag,  that  it  might  be  the 
more  easily  carried.  On  arriving  at  the 
village  of  Duddingston,  it  being  a  cold 
moonlight  night  in  November,  Tarn 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  fortify  him- 
self with  a  glass.  He  and  his  appren- 
tice accordingly  entered  the  first  public- 
house,  and  having  drank  "  a  gill  of  the 
best,"  the  landlady  was  called  in,  and 
Tarn  began  to  explore  his  unfathomable 
pockets  for  the  odd  sixpence  upon 
which  he  had  speculated,  but  not  a 
bodle  was  there.  Tarn  looked  asto- 
nished, apologised  for  the  awkward  cir- 
cumstance, and  promised  to  "look  in" 
as  he  came  past.  But  "  na  !"  The 
prudent  hostess  "didnaget  her  drink 
for  naething,  and  couldna  let  it  gang 
that  gait."  Tain  promised,  flattered, 
and  threatened,  but  all  would  not  do. 
"  Weel,  weel,"  said  he,  "since  ye' re 
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sae  doubt. fu'  o'  my  honesty,  as  I'm  gaun 
to  play  at  a  bit  dance  out  by  at  Easter 
Duddingston  the  nicht,  I'll  e'en  leave  the 
case  o' my  bass  fiddle  till  I  come  back." 
This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  landlady ; 
and  Tarn,  with  the  aid  of  his  lad,  un- 
bagged  the  coffin  !  Inspired  with  that 
feeling  of  awe,  if  not  of  terror,  which 
that  of  mortality,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  calculated  to  produce,  the 
landlady  exclaimed,  with  unfeigned  per- 
turbation, "  Awa',  ye  gallows-looking 
blackguard  ;  gin  that  be  the  case  o'  your 
bass  fiddle,  neither  you  nor  it  shall  stay 
in  my  house."  Her  request,  as  may  be 
well  imagined,  .was  very  readily  coin- 
plied  with. — Kay, 


DICKSON  OF  KILBUCKO. 

This  gallant  soldier  commanded  the 
42d  Regiment  (the  famous  "Black 
"Watch")  in  Egypt  ;  and,  on  account 
of  his  generous  treatment  of  the  men  and 
his  grent  good  humour,  he  had  very  great 
influence  over  them.  He  had  generally 
a  very  red  nose,  and  when  he  presented 
himself  to  George  III.,  the  king,  who 
knew  him  well,*  or  lie  would  not  have 
taken  such  a  liberty,  asked  him  how 
much  he  had  paid  for  the  painting  of 
his  nasal  organ? 

"  I'  faith,"  replied  the  blunt  old 
soldier,  "  I  cannot  tell  your  majesty 
at  present,  because  it  is  not  yet 
finished." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  DALYELU 

Acts  of  heroism  have  sometimes  been 
accompanied  by  very  brief  and  very 
Emphatic  expressions.  The  Scottish 
surname  Dal  yell  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  one  of  such.  King  Kenneth 
the  Second,  upon  one  occasion,  having 
expressed  a  regret  that  the  body  of  a 
nenr  m\  favourite  kinsman  vyas  igno- 
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i  miniously  exposed  upon  a  gibbet  by  his 
enemies,  and  having  made  offer  of  a 
great  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
rescue  it  and  bring  it  to  him,  none  of 
his  barons  could  be  found  possessed  of 
sufficient  hardihood  to  undertake  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  till  at  length 
an  obscure  man  started  forward,  ex- 
claiming, "  Dal  yell/'  that  is,  in  the  old 
Scots  language,  I  dare.  This  hero 
performed0  Lire  exploit  to  the  king's 
complete  satisfaction,  and  afterwards 
was  honoured  with  a  permission  to 
bear  in  his  armorial  coaL  the  figure  of 
a  man  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  together 
with  the  words  /  dare  for  a  motto ; 
both  of  which  the  Dalyells  still  assume. 


BETTER  BAD  THAN  NONE  AT  ALL. 

A  young  married  woman  was  relating 
to  a  staid  old  maid,  who  had  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty,  an  account  of  some 
domestic  troubles  which  had  occurred 
to  her,  chiefly  through  the  irregularities 
of  her  husband. 

"  Week  Maggie,  my  woman,"  said 
the  uncompromising  virgin,  "you  have 
just  yours  el*  to  blame :  1  told  you  not 
to  marry  him  ;  I  was  sure  he  would  not 
make  a  good  man." 

At  this  cold  comfort  the  young  ma- 
tron's temper  got  up,  and  she  replied 
sharply,  *'  He's  no  a  very  guid  man,  to 
be  sure,  Miss  Jenny  ;  but  he's  a  hantle 
sieht  better  than  nane  at  a'  !" 


A  CLUSTER  OF  CLERICAL  ANECDOTES, 
I5Y  THB  REV.   DR  SMART. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Smart,  a  venerable  and  respected  United 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Leith,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "Clerical  Anecdotes"  in 
Edinburgh.  The  lecture  was  racy  and 
interesting  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the 
illustrative  anecdotes  introduced  were  in 
a  great  measure  original  and  well  told. 
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\\rc  select  the  following  from  the  re- 
ports which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers : — 

An  "Old Light"  Cow. 

It  was  my  father's  lot,  as  well  as  that 
of  my  paternal  grandfather,  to  be  out  in 
the  years  of  the  "Old  Light"  contro- 
versy ;  and  he  used  to  regard  the  perils 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  other  modern 
controversies  as  perfectly  insignificant 
compared  with  these  wars,  not  of  the 
»♦  Roses,'"  hut  of  the  (<  Lights."  While 
these  were  at  their  worst,  however,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  cares  of 
paterfamilias,  and  while  his  bairns  were 
needing  milk  for  their  porridge  a  cow 
was  a  desideratum.  An  elder  of  his 
was  requested  to  made  the  purchase, 
which  was  to  be  made  under  the  neces- 
sary stipulation  that  the  cow  should 
be  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  with  the 
judicious  precaution  that  it  should  be 
of  good  moral  character.  In  due  time 
the  animal,  as  ordered,  was  sent  home  ; 
but,  alas,  at  the  first  "  craving  of  "ex- 
tracts" the  cow  very  nearly  killed  the 
milkmaid.  In  disappointment  and  dis- 
may the  obliging  elder  was  sent  for, 
when  Charles  Pollock— for  that  was  the 
good  man's  name — assured  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  boldly  saluted 
Blacky.  Without  an  effort  she  deposed 
the  elder.  Rising  from  his  discomfiture, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Mr  Smart,  Mr  Smart, 
that  maim  hae  been  an  '  Auld  Light' 


A  Good  Charter. 

At  a  circuit  court  my  maternal  grand- 
father, Robert  Campbell,  was  asked  by 
the  judge  to  state  to  him  the  number  of 
parishioners  from  whom  his  congrega- 
tion was  drawn,  the  number  of  Ids  com- 
municants, and  his  daily  audience,  and 
2fvJ?ameC^  Sucl1  numhcrs  as  1200  and 
20°o.    The  judge  next  asked  the  sti- 


pend. The  minister  would  have  liked 
to  evade  this  question,  but  he  had  to 
answer  it,  and  he  said,  "I  have  £bo 
a  year."  The  judge  expressed  himself 
indignantand  surprised,  and  said,  "Pray, 
Mr  Campbell,  what  security  have  you 
even  for  that  ^60?"  Now  Greek  met 
Greek,  and  each  did  valiantly.  The 
minister  said,  "I  have  the  consciences 
and  the  hearts  of  my  people,  my  lord." 
The  judge's  answer  was,  "And  abetter 
charter  the  Court  of  Session  could  not 
give  you,  if  you  can  keep  it." 


Public  Servants. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
the  royal  burgh  of  Stirling  had  among 
its  officials  a  hangman  who  perambulated 
the  boundaries  each  New  Year  time  for 
his  ( 1  handsel."  Among  other  dwellings, 
he  came  in  one  circuit  to  the  house  of 
my  grandfather,  when  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place.  The  executioner  of 
the  law  had  that  day  o'erstepped  the 
bounds  of  temperance,  and  was  loose  in 
speech  and  bold  in  heart  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  minister.  They  were 
town  bairns,  each  from  Glasgow  ;  and 
Jack  Ketch,  to  magnify  his  office,  and 
also  in  the  hope  of  increasing  his 
douceur,  said,  "We're  just  twa  Glas- 
gow lads,  you  and  me,  and  we're  bail h 
in  public  stations." 

When  censured  for  his  drunkenness, 
he  asked  if  the  minister  liked  whisky 
himself;  and  on  being  told  that  he  did 
use  it,  but  rather  than  abuse  it  he  would 
drink  dub  water,  he  answered,  u  Surely, 
sir,  ye're  nae  judge,  for  there's  a  fell 
difference  between  whisky  and  dub 
water." 


A  Practical  Exposition. 

A  Presbyterian  minister  once  lectured 
on  the  passage  containing  the  parable  of 
the  lost  piece  of  money.    According  to 
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his  views,  the  lost  piece  of  money  was 
the  backsliding  professor,  the  candle  was 
a  court  of  the  Church,  and  the  besom 
was  its  discipline.  According  to  the 
mode  of  handling  the  besom,  he  ran 
over  the  several  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment —  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and 
Congregational — when  he  declared  for 
Presbyterian,  and  dismissed  the  Con- 
gregational theory,  saying,  "  As  for  this 
way  o't,  if  a'  use  the  besom  it  can  only 
kick  up  a  stour." 


Degrees  and  Degrees, 

I  have  heaid  of  a  father  of  the  Church 
who,  on  having  submitted  to  him  ^oine 
public  decument  for  signature,  found  all, 
or  almost  all,  his  predecessors  on  the 
page  subscribed  as  ij  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
S.T.P.,"  &c,  wrote  to  his  name  "  A.B.C, 
&c,"  for  which  piece  of  waggery  he  is 
reported  to  have  moved  a  competent 
authority  to  have  conferred  on  him  a 
University  title  which  he  lived  long  to 
adorn  and  enjoy. 

Another  minister,  speaking  of  his  own 
title,  or  that  of  another — for  1  have 
heard  the  story  each  way — is  reported 
to  have  said  that  ''the  title  was  very 
acceptable  and  fitting  ;  and  all  the  more 
so  as  granted  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  Calvinistic  principle  of  grace  and 
not  of  works." 

Dr  Shaw,  of  Ayrshire,  had  an  Ameri- 
can degree,  and  Dr  Smart,  of  Stirling, 
had  one  conferred  on  him  from  Glas- 
gow. When  they  first  met  after  receiv- 
ing their  degrees,  my  father  said,  "  Will, 
I  would  not  have  lifted  an  American 
degree  at  my  feet."  William  Shaw 
responded,  giving  a  most  successful 
rebuff  to  his  brother,  who  was  pluming 
himself  on  his  British  title,  "Ah,  man, 
see  ye  no  the  difference  between  us. 
Your  fame  has  only  travelled  between 
Stirling  and  Glasgow,  some  twenty 
miles,  while  my  fame  has  been  ower  the 
Atlantic  and  back  again."    The  best 


defence  I  have  ever  heard  of  American 
degrees. 

How  to  seek  a  Wife. 

A  matron  addressed  an  aged  brother, 
who  was  a  bachelor,  pitying  his  forlorn 
condition,  and  showing  him  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  had  he  wed- 
ded in  early  life.  Conscious  of  his 
error,  the  bachelor  only  pleaded,  "I 
canna  say  it  was  a'thegeiher  my  ain 
fau't,  for  I  hue  socht  a  wife  on  my 
knees  for  forty  years."  With  good 
sense  and  in  faultless  theology  he  was 
told,  "  That's  a'  richt  sae  far,  but  ye 
should  hae  taken  your  feet  till ' t  tae." 


A  li  Manly  Spirit." 


Some  bachelors  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  certain  good  man  who,  worsted  in 
domestic  warfare,  took  shelter  under 
the  bed,  and  trusting  to  the  protection 
and  shelter  thereof,  looked  to  his  spouse 
and  said,  "Ye  may  kill  me,  but  ye 
shall  never  quench  my  manly  spirit  ! 


Before  and  after  Marriage. 

It  is  said  of  one  brother  that  he 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to 
his  marriage  from  the  text,  "  He  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing,"  and  that  he 
changed  his  tune,  and  preached  the 
Sabbath  after  his  marriage  from  the 
words,  "  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am!" 
An  odd  coincidence;  and  the  next 
Presbytery  day  the  unfortunate  preacher 
was  assailed  by  the  combined  waggery 
of  his  brethren.  He  implored  silence, 
saying— 

11 1  wish  that  all  men  were  not 
almost,  but  altogether  such  as  I  am;" 
when  an  arch  brother  renewed  and 
prolonged  the  hilarities  of  the  day  by 
crying  out,  "Finish  your  quotation; 
(  except  these  bonds,'  " 
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A  Strict  Sabbatarian, 

One  ministerial  brother,  convicted  or 
Inspected  of  plagiarism,  was  thus  ac- 
costed ;  "I  hear  you  have  become  a 
strict  Sabbatarian." 

He  answered,  thinking  that  the  say- 
jno-  might  be  complimentary,  "  Have 
I  not  always  been  so?"  When  the  joint 
in  his  harness  was  found,  the  challenger 
replied,  "Oh,  but  you  have  got  now 
hevond  us  all,  Tor  I  hear  you  neither 
think  your  own  thoughts,  nor  speak 
your  own  words,  on  that  holy  day." 


An  Unwilling  Elder. 

Mr  Shirra,  of  Kirkcaldy,  on  one  oc- 
casion went  to  a  member  of  his  church 
who  had  been  elected  an  elder,  but  who 
declined  the  honour,  as  he  had  done  on 
several  occasions  previously.  Mr  Shirra 
said  he  would  serve  his  edict,  and  call 
him  in  the  church  for  ordination.  The 
edict  was  duly  served  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  the  recusant  called  byname. 
The  elder  rose  and  said  with  earnestness 
and  solemnity,  that  he  was  not  suited 
for  such  an  office. 

Mr  Shirra  stopped  his  mouth,  saying, 
"  Come  awa'  doun  ;  do  ye  no  ken  that 
the  Master  had  ance  need  of  an  ass?" 

i  know  not  which  prevailed,  but  if 
he  was  victor  there  was  more  ol"  rough 
vigour  than  of  grace  in  his  triumph. 


A  SLEEPY  BEADLE. 

A  minister,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
Sermon  one  Sunday  afternoon,  observ- 
es that  the  beadle,  the  precentor,  and 
several  others  of  the  congregation  were 
fast  asleep,  addressed  the  beadle's  wife 
*n  [he  following  words  :— 

'Jean  Gourlay,  woman,  wauken  yer 
nian,  and  tell  him  to  wauken  the  pre- 
centor." 1 


A  BOLD  SPEAKING  SOLDIER. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Dickson 
of  Kilbucho  was  in  command  of  the 
42d  regiment,  a  soldier  was  to  be 
flogged  for  drunkenness.  When  the 
regiment  was  paraded  to  witness  the 
punishment,  the  culprit  took  ''heart  of 
grace,"  and,'  addressing  his  colonel, 
said — 

"Eh,  Kilbucho,  you  are  surely  no 
gaun  to  flog  a  poor  drunken  devil  like 
yoursel'." 

The  result  of  the  question  was  that 
he  was  not  (logged. 


TO  AND  FOR  OURSELVES ! 

It  is  the  chief  glory  of  Scotsmen  that, 
next  to  God  and  their  parents,  they  love 
their  country  and  their  countrymen.  It 
is  their  chief  merit  that  they  study,  from 
their  youth  till  their  grey  hairs,  all  that 
honours  their  ancestry  and  kindred ; 
hence  every  Scotsman  is  a  hero  for  the 
glory  of  Scotland,  wise  for  the  glory  of 
Scotland,  and  virtuous  for  the  glory  of 
Scotland.  And  it  is  a  distinguishing 
endowment  of  Scotsmen,  that  as  they 
are  familiar  with  their  national  history, 
so  the  virtues  and  noble  deeds  of  past 
ages  are  ever  present  to  their  minds, 
and  every  Scot,  by  the  influence  of 
example,  strives  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  his  race ! — Buc/wn. 


A  SCOTTISH  LAIRD. 

Lord  Gardenstone  (Francis  Garden) 
was  a  man  of  energy,  and  promoted 
improvements  with  skill  and  practical 
sagacity.  His  favourite  scheme  was  to 
establish  a  flourishing  town  upon  his 
property,  and  he  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  promoting  the  importance  of 
his  village  of  Laurencekirk.  He  built 
an  excellent  inn,  to  render  it  a  stage  for 
posting,  and  encouraged  manufacturer? 
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ot  all  kinds  to  settle  in  the  place.  For 
the  inn  he  provided  a  large  volume  to 
receive  the  contributions  of  travellers 
who  frequented  it.  He  required  the 
landlady  to  present  this  volume  to  the 
guests,  and  ask  them  to  write  in  it 
during  the  evening  whatever  occurred 
to  their  memory  or  their  imagination. 
In  the  mornings  it  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  Lord  Gardenstone  to 
look  it  over.  Professor  Stuart  of  Aber- 
deen wrote  lines  as  follows : — 

"  Frae  sma'  beginnings  Rome  of  auld 
Became  a  great  imperial  city, 
"J'was  peopled  first,  as  we  are  tauld. 

By  bankrupts,  vagabonds,  banditti. 
Quoth  Tbamas  :  then  the  day  may  come, 
When  Laurencekirk  shall  equal  Rome  I  " 

Gardenstone  was  annoyed,  the  volume 
disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards. His  lordship  had  two  favourite 
tastes:  he  indulged  in  the  love  of  pigs 
and  snuff.  He  took  a  young  pig  as  a 
pet,  and  it  became  quite  tame,  and 
followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  At 
first  the  animal  shared  It  is  bed  ;  but 
when,  grown  up  to  advanced  swinehood, 
it  became  unfit  for  such  companion- 
ship, he  still  allowed  it  to  sleep  in 
his  room,  on  a  comfortable  conch 
formed  of  his  own  clothes.  He  died 
in  1793. 


A  DISRUPTION  JOKE. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  tent  preach- 
ing, particularly  in  the  north,  for  a  few 
years  after  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1S43.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, in  the  parish  of  Edzell,  a  gale  of 
wind  rose  during  the  service,  which 
shook  the  frame- work  so  much  that  the 
congregation  were  greatly  alarmed. 
The  gale  increased  during  the  night, 
but  lite  tent  stood  till  about  six  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  when  a  heavy 
blast  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  Two 
men  in  the  village — old  David  Dundas, 


who  had  joined  the  Free  Church,  and 
William  Cooper,  who  continued  in  the 
Establishment — were  at  their  doors,  and 
witnessed  the  catastrophe.  William, 
the  Establishment  man,  said — "David, 
I  hae  aye  been  tellin'  ye  that  ye're  a' 
wrang :  ye  see  the  deevil  has  blawn 
doun  your  kirk,  but  hasna  touched 
oors." 

"He's  no  needin'  to  do't, "  pawkily 
answered  David;  "he  got  quiet  pos- 
session o't  at  the  Disruption." 


HARD-HITTING. 

Dr  Kid  stone  was  a  favourite  preacher 
with  the  old  women  of  Aberdeen,  al- 
though he  often  gave  them  some  very 
hard  rubs. 

"  Wecl,  Jenny,"  asked  a  man  of  one 
of  his  hearers,  as  she  was  returning 
from  the  church  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
"hoo  did  the  professor  preach  the 
day?" 

M  Preach  !  "  replied  Jenny,  c<  he  did- 
na  preach  ava\  he  joost  threw  stanes  at 
us,  and  never  missed  wi'  ane.  My 
certie,  it  was  preachin'  1 " 


A  COOL  GUARD. 

When  the  line  of  railway  between 
Arbroath  and  Dundee  was  first  opened, 
there  was  as  polite  a  guard  as  ever  blew 
a  whistle.  One  night  the  evening  train, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  required  to 
stop  at  one  of  the  wet  docks  before 
entering  the  station  at  Dundee,  when 
an.  English  passenger,  thinking  that  the 
carriages  had  reached  their  destination, 
stepped  out,  and  fell  into  the  dock  be- 
low, but,  being  an  excellent  swimmer, 
he  kept  himself  afloat.  The  guard, 
hearing  the  plunge,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and,  holding  up  his  lantern,  looked 
about  for  a  short  time  to  ascertain 
whether  the  person  was  visible.  At 
length  he  got  the  beams  of  his  lantern 
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to  fall  upon  the  struggling  stranger, 
whereupon  he  rather  coolly  cried — 

"Aha,  I  see  ye  noo,  sir;  I  see  ye 
noo  \  Dinna  be  fcar't,  but  jist  hover 
aboot  a  blink,  an*  we'll  sune  tak  ye 
oot." 


AN  "ASTONISHING"  COW. 

A  rather  remarkable  case  came  once 
befoie  the  Sheriff  of  Perthshire.  A  far- 
mer near  Auchtcrarder  had  sold  a  cow  to 
a  person  near  Perth,  and  the  buyer  sum- 
moned the  farmer  in  order  to  recover 
damages,  seeing  that  he  had  given  false 
information  about  the  cow. 

"I  asked  him,"  said  the  plaintiff,  "  if 
she  was  a  good  milker. " 

"And  what  was  his  reply?"  asked 
the  sheriff. 

He  said,  "  She'll  astonish  you!  I 
took  her  home,  but  she  has  not  a  single 
drop  of  milk." 

"Well,"  said  the  sheriff,  "I  rather 
think  she  lias  astonished  you."  He  had 
to  retain  possession  of  his  ft  astonish- 
ing "  cow. 


ABDUCTING  A  LADY. 

An  adventure  in  which  a  brother  of 
Lord  Gray  was  engaged  in  1593,  affords 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  rude  manners 
01  the  times.  He  had  carried  01T  a 
gentlewoman,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  one  John  Carnegie,  but  by  order  of 
the  council,  she  was  delivered  up  to  her 
father.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  again 
carried  her  off  from  a  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  and  her  father  were 
Pesklin^,  and,  says  Caklerwood,  "she 
v*'Qs  ha  Pled  doun  a  closse  to  the  North 
Loche,  and  convoyed  over  in  a  boat, 
where  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve 
tai  01  the  other  side  to  receave  her. 
Ihey  sett  her  upon  a  man's  sadle,  and 
convoyed  her  away,  her  haire  hanging 
at>out  lerface.  The  Lord  Hume  keeped 


the  High  Street  with  armed  men  till  the 
fact  was  accomplished." 


EDINBURGH  CADDIES. 

These  are  a  society  of  men  who  con- 
stantly attend  the  Cross  in  the  High 
Street,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  do  any- 
thing that  anybody  can  want,  and  dis- 
charge any  kind  of  business.  On  this 
account  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
residence  and  negotiation  of  all  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  they  are  of  great  utility, 
as  without  them  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  anybody,  on  account  of  the 
great  height  of  the  houses,  and  the 
number  of  families  in  every  building. 
This  society  is  under  particular  regu- 
lations, and  it  requires  some  interest  to 
become  a  member  of  it.  It  is  numerous, 
and  contains  persons  for  every  use  and 
employment,  who  faithfully  execute  all 
commands  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Whether  you  stand  in  need  of  a  valet 
dep/ace,  a  thief-catcher,  or  a  bully,  your 
best  resource  is  to  the  fraternity  of  cad- 
dies.—  Topham. 


A  BORDER  CHARACTER. 

William  Dobson,  of  Galashiels,  who 
died  so  recently  as  1873,  was  a  "  char- 
acter." He  was  a  man  of  shrewd 
intellect,  somewhat  dogmatic  in  his 
style  of  speech  ;  and  in  conversation 
his  replies  to  opposition  were  often 
more  vigorous  than  refined.  One  day 
he  was  strolling  in  Gala  Parks,  when  the 
laird  disapproving  of  his  presence  in 
the  particular  locality,  called  out  to 
him — 

"  Hallo,  there  !  "  but  Dobson  walked 
on  quietly  and  made  no  response.  The 
laird  made  up  to  him,  and  asked  him 
what  right  he  had  to  be  there. 

"  Od,  man,  I  hae  walkit  here  lang 
afore  ye  was  born,  and  was  never  found 
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faut  wi*,  and  I'm  no  gaun  to  be  stoppit 
noo." 

On  the  laird  alluding  to  his  passing 
on  after  being  called  to,  Dobson  gave 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that  he  had 
a  short  time  before  given  him  the  proper 
salute  at  Hollybush  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  that  he  "  would  be 
d— d  afore  he  would  do  it  again," 

It  is  said  that  the  laird,  after  a  short 
conversation,  gave  him  full  permission 
to  continue  his  walks  in  Gala  Parks. 

He  once  encountered  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  on  Bowhill  grounds,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  his  grace  was 
dressed,  Dobson  took  him  to  be  the 
forester,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the 
possibility  of  access  to  Bowhill  House. 
The  duke  seeing  the  mistake,  kept  up 
his  incognita,  and  giving  his  assurance 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
access  to  the  house,  was  favoured  with 
some  pungent  and  personal  criticism  on 
the  strictness  and  alleged  insolence  of 
some  of  his  "gatekeeping  limmers." 
The  mistake  was  not  discovered  till 
after  Dobson  visited  the  house  on  the 
strength  of  an  invitation  given  to  him 
on  the  occasion. 


WADDS  AND  THE  WEARS. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  amuse- 
ments of  the  higle-ring.  One  in  the 
ring  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"I  hae  been  awa*  at  the  wadds  and 

the  wears, 
These  seven  lang  years  ; 
And's  come  hame  a  puir  broken 

ploughman  ; 
What  will  ye  gie  me  to  help  ine  to 

my  trade  ? 

He  may  either  say  he's  a  "puir 
broken  ploughman,"  or  any  other  trade  ; 
but  since  he  has  chosen  that  trade,  some 
of  the  articles  belonging  to  it  must  al- 
ways be  given  or  offered,  in  order  to 
recruit  him.    But  the  article  he  most 


wants  he  privately  tells  one  of  the  party, 
who  is  not  allowed,  of  course,  to  offer 
him  anything,  as  he  knows  the  thing, 
which  will  throw  the  offerer  in  a  tvadd, 
and  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
— for  to  be  in  a  ivadd  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  as  shall  afterwards  be  explained. 
Now,  the  one  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
poor  ploughman  makes  the  first  offer, 
by  way  of  answer  to  what  above  was 
said  :  "I'll  gie  ye  a  coulter  to  help  ye 
to  your  trade." 

The  ploughman  answers,  "I  den't 
thank  ye  for  your  cozdter,  I  hae  ane  al- 
ready." Then  another  offers  him  an- 
other article  belonging  to  the  plough- 
man's business,  such  as  the  mool-brem 
but  this  also  is  refused  ;  another,  per- 
haps, gives  the  sock,  another  the  s/t7/sy 
another  the  spattle^  another  the  jialgs^ 
another  the  naig-graith,  and  so  on  j 
until  one  gives  the  soam,  which  was  the 
article  he  most  wanted,  and  was  the 
thing  secretly  told  to  one,  and  is  the 
thing  that  throws  the  giver  in  a  wadd, 
out  of  which  he  is  relieved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

The  ploughman  says  to  the  one  in 
the  7vadd,  "  Whether  will  ye  hae  three 
questions  and  twa  commands,  or  three 
commands  and  twa  questions,  to  answer 
or  gang  on  wi',  sae  that  ye  may  win 
out  o'  the  wadd?'}  Vox  the  one  so 
fixed  has  always  the  choice  which  of 
,  these  alternatives  to  take.  Suppose  he 
takes  the  rirst,  two  commands  and  three 
questions,  then  a  specimen  of  these  may 
run  so  : — 

"I  command  ye  to  kiss  the  crock" 
says  the  ploughman,  which  must  be 
completely  obeyed  by  the  one  in  the 
tvadd — his  naked  lips  must  salute  the 
sooty  implement. 

"Secondly,"  saith  the  ploughman, 
"I  command  ye  to  stand  up  in  that 
neuk,  and  say — 

'Here  stan*  I,  as  stiff's  a  stake, 
Wha'l!  kiss  me  for  pity's  sake?  ' 
Which  must  also  be  done  ;  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  house  must  he  stand  and  re- 
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peat  that  couplet,  till  some  tender- 
hearted lass  relieves  him.  Now  for 
the  questions  which  are  most  deeply 
laid,  or  so  touching  to  him,  that  he 
finds  much  difficulty  to  answer  them. 

**  Firstly,  then,  Suppose  ye  were 
sittin'  aside  Maggie  Lowden  and  Jennie 
J^ogan,  your  twa  great  sweet  hearts, 
w]iat  anc  o'm  wad  ye  ding  ower.  and 
what  ane  wad  ye  turn  to  and  clap  and 
cuddle?"  He  makes  answer  by  choos- 
jn<r  Maggie  Loiuden,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  mirth  of  the  party. 

li  Secondly,  then,  Suppose  ye  were 
stand  in'  oot  i'  the  cauld,  on  the  tap  d 
Caimkallie,  whether  wad  ye  cry  on 
Peggie  Kir  tie  or  Nell  o'  Killhnmgie  to 
come  wiJ  your  plaid?'] 

lie  answers  again  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

"Lastly,  then,  Suppose  ye  were  in  a 
boat  wi'  Tibbie  Tait,  Mary  Kairnie, 
Sal  lie  Sua  d  rap,  and  Kate  d  Minnieive, 
and  it  was  to  cowp  wi'  ye,  what  ane 
o'm  wad  ye  sink?  what  ane  wad  ye 
sown  ?  wha  wad  ye  bring  to  Ian'  ?  and 
wha  wad  ye  marry?  "  Then  he  answers 
again,  to  the  fun  of  the  company,  per- 
haps in  ill  is  way,  M  I  wad  sink  Mary 
Kairnie,  soom  Tibbie  Tail,  bring  Sallie 
Snadrap  anealb  my  oxter  to  Ian',  and 
marry  sweet  Kate  d  Minuieive." 

And  so  ends  that  bout  at  the  ivadds 
and  the  wears,  to  give  place  to  Hey 
Willie  Wine  and  How  Willie  Wine,  or 
the  Dambrod  and  Legendary  Stories. — 
Mactazmrt. 


A  SPIRITUAL  FACTORY. 

A  stranger,  on  passing  a  certain 
church  in  Glasgow,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  had  asunclerical  an  appearance 
as  could  well  be  imagined,  asked  a  boy 
standing  near  whose  factory  it  was, 
Mr  Kinnear's,"  was  the  answer. 
'  And  what  does  he  make,  my  man?" 
was  the  next  question. 

He  makes  sinners  into  saints,  sir." 
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A  further  conversation  revealed  the 
facts  that  Mr  Kinnear  was  a  popular 
and  very  able  preacher,  and  that  the 
factory  was  his  church  I 


CROFT  AND  OUTFIELD. 

The  distinction  between  croft  and 
outfield  prevailed  very  generally  in  the 
old  and  imperfect  husbandry  of  Scot- 
land, The  croft,  consisting  of  a  few 
acres  nearest  the  farm-house,  was  per- 
petually in  crop,  and  received  the  whole 
manure  of  the  farm.  The  oittjield  was 
the  open  pastnre-land,  which  was  oc- 
casionally ploughed  in  patches  for  oats 
till  they  were  exhausted,  and  then  left 
to  rest. — Stat.  Account. 


A  FOE  TO  THE  EVIL  ONE. 

One  day,  during  a  snowstorm,  the 
R  e  v ,  Geo  rge  More  was  r  i  a \  i  ng  f r o  m 
Aberdeen  to  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town.  He  was  enveloped  in  a 
Spanish  cloak,  and  had  a  shawl  tied 
round  his  neck  and  shoulders.  These 
loose  garments,  covered  with  snow, 
and  waving  in  the  blast,  startled  the 
horse  of  a  "  bagman,"  who  chanced  to 
ride  past.  The  alarmed  steed  plunged, 
and  very  nearly  threw  its  rider,  who 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  sir,  you  would  frighten  the 
very  devil  ! " 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr 
More,  "  for  it's  just  my  trade." 


"  what's  intil't?  " 

During  one  of  the  earlier  visits  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  Balmoral,  Prince  Al- 
bert, dressed  in  a  simple  manner,  was 
crossing  one  of  the  Scottish  lakes  in  a 
steamer,  and  was  curious  to  note  every- 
thing relating  to  the  management  of 
the   vessel,   and   among  many  other 
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things,  the  cooking.  Approaching  the 
"galley1'  where  a  brawny  Highlander 
was  attending  to  the  culinary  mat- 
ters, he  was  attracted  by  the  savoury 
odours  of  a  pot  of  "hodge-podge," 
which  the  Highlander  was  preparing. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  prince, 
who  was  not  known  to  the  cook. 

"  Hodge-podge,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"How  is  it  made?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"Why,  there's  mutton  intil't,  and 

turnips  intil't,  and  carrots  intil't,  and 
 )> 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  prince,  "but 

what  is  intiVt  ?" 

"Why,  there's  mutton  intil't,  and 

turnips  intil't,  and  carrots  intil't,  and 
 j) 

"Yes,  I  see;  but  what  is  tottPtf*1 

The  man  looked  at  him,  and  seeing 
that  the  prince  was  serious,  he  replied — 
"There's  mutton  intil't,  and  turnips 
intil't,  and  _." 

"Yes,  certainly,  I  know,"  urged  the 
inquirer;  "but  what  is  intiVt — iutiVtV 

"Man,"  yelled  the  Highlander, 
brandishing  his  big  ladle,  "am  I  no 
tellin'  ye  what's  intil't.  There's  mut- 
ton intil't,  and  ." 

Here  the  interview  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  one  of  the  prince's  suite,  who 
fortunately  was  passing,  explaining  to 
his  Royal  Highness  that  "intil't'' 
simply  meant  "into  it,"  and  nothing 
more  ! 


PRACTICAL  PATRIOTS. 

Among  other  extraordinary  effects  of 
the  radical  distemper  which  raged  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  about  1820,  was  a 
solemn  resolution,  on  the  part  of  a 
patriotic  band  of  weavers'  wives,  in  or 
near  Paisley,  to  abjure  tea  and  all  other 
exciseable  articles.  In  conformity  with 
this,  and  actuated  by  the  fine  Irenzyof 
the  time,  they  seized  their  teapots,  and 
marching  with  them  in  procession  to 


the  bridge,  sacrificed  them  to  the  goddess 
of  reform,  by  dashing  them,  with  up- 
lifted arms  and  intrepid  energy,  into 
the  river;  and  afterwards  ratified  their 
solemn  vows  with  copious  libations  of 
sm uggled  wh i  sky.  —  Gait* 


A  SCOTTISH  BANQUET. 

The  dishes  were  exclusively  Scottish. 
There  was  the  balmy  Scots  kail,  and 
the  hodge-podge,  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  table  to  begin  with  ;  and  both  of 
these  was  backed  by  a  luxurious  healthy- 
looking  haggis,  somewhat  rolled  up  like 
a  hedgehog.  Then  there  were  two  pairs 
of  singed  sheep  heads  smiling  on  one 
another  at  the  skies,  all  of  them  sur- 
rounded by  well-scraped  trotters,  laid 
at  right  angles,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
carpenter  lays  up  his  wood  to  dry;  and 
each  of  these  dishes  was  backed  by 
jolly  black  and  while  puddings,  lying 
in  the  folds  of  each  other,  beautiful, 
fresh,  and  smooth,  and  resembling  tiers 
of  Circassian  and  Ethiopian  young  mai- 
dens in  loving  embraces.  After  these 
came  immense  rows  of  wild  ducks,  teals, 
and  geese  of  various  descriptions,  with 
many  other  mountain  birds  that  must 
be  exceedingly  rare  ;  for  though  I  have 
been  bred  in  Scotland  all  my  life,  I 
never  heard  any  of  their  names  before. 
Among  them  were  some  called  whaups, 
or  tilliwhillies,  witherty  weeps,  and 
bristlecocks.  — Blaclrtvood. 


AN  EVENTFUL  WEEK. 

From  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of 
January  21,  1 736,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"A  very  uncommon  chain  of  events 
happened  here  (Lanark)  t'  other  week. 
Elizabeth  Fairy  was  proclaimed  in  order 
to  marriage  on  Sunday,  was  accordingly 
married  on  Monday,  bore  a  child  on 
Tuesday,  her  husband  went  and  stole 
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a  horse  on  Wednesday,  for  which  lie 
was  banished  on  Thursday  ;  the  heir  of 
this  marriage  died  on  Friday*  and  was 
decently  interred  on  Saturday— all  in 
one  week." 


ABERDEEN  BUTTER. 

An  English  gentleman  supping  in  a 
Glasgow  coffee -room,  ordered  the  waiter 
to  remove  the  butter  on  the  tabic  and 
bring  him  better.  The  servant  replied 
that  his  master  had  no  better,  for  that 
was  Aberdeen  butter;  and  the  English- 
man was  proceeding  to  growl  in  very 
audible  terms  at  Scottish  butter  in  gene- 
ral, and  Aberdeen  butter  in  particular, 
when  a  gentleman  at  a  neighbouring 
table,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
the  Laird  of  Culrossie,in  Aberdeenshire, 
addressed  him,  saying — 

H That's  nae  true;  Aberdeen  butter 
is  as  gude  as  e'er  gaed  down  your 
Wmr 

The  consequence  may  be  imagined  ; 
a  challenge  was  promptly  given  and 
as  readily  accepted,  and  the  parties  met. 
In  the  combat,  which  was  with  the  small 
sword,  Culrossie  was  worsted  ;  but,  after 
thanking  his  adversary  for  his  life,  he 
added,  "  I'll  say  yet,  that  better  butter 
than  Aberdeen  butter  ne'er  gaed  down 
a  Southron's  thrapple." — Book  of  Bon 
Accord. 


ROB  GIBB's  CONTRACT. 

James  V.  had  an  excellent  fool  in 
Rob  Gibb,  who  was  a  fellow  of  much 
humour  and  drollery,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts a  wise  fool.  James,  before  his 
death,  turned  sullen,  melancholy,  and 
discontented  with  the  world.  In  order 
to  amuse  the  king,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure contribute  to  relieve  him  from  the 
numerous  solicitations  which  he  saw 
ffj*ed  l?  his  distress,  Rob  offered  that, 

the  king  would  allow  him  to  personate 


his  majesty  on  the  day  appointed  for 
answering  the  claimants,  he  would  satisfy 
them  all.  This  being  agreed  to,  Rob 
took  the  chair  of  state  in  the  audience- 
room,  and  they  being  summoned  to 
attend  him,  he  very  graciously  received 
and  heard  all  their  claims  and  preten- 
sions. He  then  addressed  them  in  a 
very  grave  and  sensible  speech  ;  ex- 
patiated on  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  and 
declared  how  much  his  majesty  was 
gratified  with  their  services ;  but  In 
place  of  that  remuneration  which  they 
expected,  he  offered  himself  as  an  ex- 
ample for  their  imitation.  "  I  have 
served,"  says  he,  "the  king  the  best 
part  of  my  life  without  fee  or  reward, 
out  of  stark  love  and  kindness,  a  principle 
I  seriously  recommend  to  you  all  to 
carry  home  with  you  and  adopt."  This 
conclusion,  so  uncommon  and  unex- 
pected, uttered  with  the  gravity  of  a 
bishop  by  one  in  a  fool's  coat,  put  them 
all  in  good  humour,  and  Rob  gained  his 
end.  From  this  proceeds  the  toast  of 
Rob  Gihb,  and  sta?'k  love  and  kindness. 
The  king,  who  was  much  pleased  and 
amused  with  the  adventure,  soon  after 
made  Rob  a  present  of  the  lands  of 
Easter  Carriber,  now  the  property  of 
the  late  President  Blair's  family,  in  whose 
pos session  is  Rob's  original  charter. — 
Sir  A/ex,  Seton. 


SOLAN  GEESE  CATCHING  AT 
ST  KILDA. 

The  solan  goose,  after  the  hard  toil 
of  the  day  at  fishing  without  intermis- 
sion, rising  high  in  the  air  to  gel  a  full 
sight  of  the  fish  that  he  marks  out  for 
his  prey  before  he  pounces  upon  it,  and 
each  time  devouring  it  before  he  rises 
above  the  surface,  becomes  so  fatigued 
at  night  that  he  sleeps  quite  sound  in 
company  with  some  hundreds,  who 
mark  out  some  particular  spot  in  the 
face  of  the  rocks,  to  which  they  repair 
at  night,  and  think  themselves  secure 
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under  the  protection  of  a  sentinel,  who 
Stands  awake  to  watch  their  lives,  and 
give  the  alarm,  by  Mrt  birt  in  time  of 
danger,  to  awaken  those  under  his 
guard. 

The  St  Kildians  watch  with  great 
care  in  what  part  of  the  island  these 
birds  are  most  likely  to  light  at  night; 
and  this  they  know  by  marking  out  011 
which  side  of  the  island  the  play  of  fish 
are,  among  which  the  geese  are  at  work 
the  whole  day;  because  in  that  quarter 
they  are  ready  to  betake  themselves  to 
sleep  at  night.  And  when  they  are 
fairly  alighted,  the  fowlers  repair  to  the 
place  with  their  panniers,  and  ropes  of 
thirty  fathoms  in  length,  to  let  them 
down  with  profound  silence  in  their 
neighbourhood — to  try  their  fortunes 
among  the  unwary  throng. 

The  fowler,  thus  let  down  by  one  or 
more  men,  who  hold  the  rope  lest  he 
should  fall  over  the  impending  rocks 
into  the  sea,  with  a  white  towel  about 
his  breast,  calmly  slides  over  the  face  of 
the  rocks  till  he  has  a  full  view  of  the 
sentinel ;  then  he  gently  moves  along 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  creeping  very 
silently  to  the  spot  where  the  sentinel 
stands  on  guard.  If  he  cries  Mr}  $ir — 
the  sign  of  an  alarm — he  stands  back ; 
but  if  he  cries  grog,  grog,  that  of  confi- 
dence, he  advances  without  fear  of  giv- 
ing an  alarm,  because  the  goose  takes 
the  fowler  for  one  of  the  straggling 
geese  coming  into  the  camp,  and  suffers 
him  to  advance.  Then  the  fowler  very 
gently  tickles  one  of  his  legs,  which  he 
lifts  and  places  on  the  palm  of  his  hand; 
he  then  as  gently  tickles  the  other,  which 
in  like  manner  is  lifted  and  placed  on 
the  hand.  He  then  no  less  artfully 
insensibly  moves  the  sentinel  near  the 
lii-s t  sleeping  goose,  which  he  pushes 
with  his  fingers;  on  which  he  awakes, 
and  finding  the  sentinel  standing  above 
him,  he  immediately  falls  a  fighting  him 
for  his  supposed  insolence.  This  alarms 
the  whole  camp,  and,  instead  of  flying 
off,  they  all  begin  to  fight  through  the 


whole  company;  while,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  common  enemy,  unsuspected, 
begins  in  good  earnest  to  twist  their 
necks,  and  never  gives  up  till  the  whole 
are  left  dead  on  the  spot. — Buchanan* 


FOREIGN  GREENS. 

When  tea  was  first  introduced  into 
Scotland,  the  worthy  Lady  Pumphras- 
ton,  a  dame  of  no  small  quality,  had 
sent  to  her,  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  a 
pound  of  green  tea.  Her  ladyship, 
anxious  to  give  the  welcome  present 
every  justice,  had  it  dressed  as  a  condi- 
ment to  a  rump  of  salted  meat,  but  she 
afterwards  complained  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  and  that  no  amount  of  boiling 
would  render  these  foreign  greens 
tender  ! 


THE  KING  OF  THE  HERRINGS. 

The  fishers  and  others  told  me,  that 
there  is  a  big  herring,  almost  double  the 
size  of  any  of  its  kind,  which  leads  all 
that  are  in  a  bay,  and  the  shoal  follows 
it  wherever  it  goes.  This  leader  is  by 
the  fishers  called  the  King  of  Herring, 
and  when  they  chance  to  catch  it  alive, 
they  drop  it  carefully  into  the  sea,  for 
they  judge  it  petty  treason  to  destroy  a 
fish  of  that  name.  — Martin. 


RALPH  ERSKINE  FLOORED. 

The  Rev.   Ralph  Erskinc,  on  one 
occasion,  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother  j 
Ebenezer,  at  Abernethy. 

"Oh,  man!"  said  the  latter,  "but  "1 
ye  come  in  a  gude  time.    I  have  a  diet  j 
of  examination  to-day,  an1  ye  maun  tak 
it,  as  I  hae  matters  0'  life  an'  death  to  : 
settle  at  Perth." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  Ralph. 

"  Noo,  my  billy,"  said  Ebenezer, 
"ye'll  find  a'  my  folk  easy  to  examine 
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but  ane,  an'  him,  I  reckon,  ye  had 
better  no  meddle  wi\  He  has  our  auld 
Eskimos  way  o'  answerin'  ac  question 
|y  putting  anither,  an'  maybe  he'll 
affront  ye." 

"Affront  me!  quoth  the  indignant 
theologian;  "do  ye  think  he  can  foil 
me  wi'  my  ain  natural  tools?" 

"Awed,"  said  his  brother,  "  Ise  gie 
ve  fair  warning  ye  had  better  no  ca' 
him  up."  The  recusant  was  one  Walter 
Simpson,  the  parish  blacksmith.  The 
gifted  divine,  indignant  to  the  last  de- 
gree at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  clown 
chopping  divinity  with  him.  determined 
to  gravel  him  at  once  with  a  grand 
leading  unanswerable  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  putting  a  variety  of 
simple  preliminary  interrogatories  to 
the  minor  clod-hoppers,  he  all  at  once, 
with  a  loud  voice,  called  11  Walter 
Simpson." 

"Here,  sir,"  says  Walter;  <£are  yc 
wnntin'  me?" 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  minister,  "how 
lang  Adam  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence ?  " 

"Just  till  he  got  a  wife,  sir,"  answered 
Walter;  "but  can  you  tell  me  how 
lang  he  stood  after  that  ?  " 

This  question  puzzled  the  divine,  and 
Walter  was  ordered  to  sit  clown. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

In  these  days  of  monster  daily  news- 
papers, circulated  over  all  parts  of  the 
country  before  most  people  sit  down  to 
breakfast,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
state  of  things  disclosed  by  the  following 
hrief  announcement  in  the  tenth  number 
of  an  Edinburgh  magazine,  published  in 
1782:—  b  F 

''March  12,  1782.  The  publication 
01  AO.  XI.  is  postponed  for  two  weeks, 
jmaccount  of  reprinting  the  first  num- 

The  expectations  of  the  printer  proved, 
However,  to  be  rather  sanguine,  as  six 


weeks  actually  elapsed  before  the  new 
number  of  his  magazine  appeared, 


HOGG  AND  SCOTT. 

Hogg,  the  Et trick  Shepherd,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  detected  the 
authorship  of  the  Wavedey  Navels  long 
before  the  secret  was  divulged,  and  had 
the  volumes  as  they  appeared  bound, 
and  lettered  on  the  back,  "  Scott's 
Novels." 

Sir  Walter  discovered  this  one  day, 
when  visiting  Hogg  at  Altrivc,  and  in  a 
dry,  humorous  tone  of  voice  remarked, 
"  Jamie,  your  bookseller  must  be  a 
stupid  fellow  to  spell  Scots  \v\ih  two  A." 

Hogg  at  once  rejoined,  "Ah,  Wally, 
Vm  ower  auld  a  cat  to  draw  that  strae 
before." 


LITERATURE  IN  GLASGOW  A 
CENTURY  A' JO. 

In  I/35  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  its 
university,  was  declared  to  be  "  too 
narrow  for  two  booksellers  at  a  time."' 
Forty  years  afterwards,  an  adventurous 
tradesmen  set  up  the  calling  of  a  boule- 
auctioneer.  At  this  time  the  town 
possessed  a  population  of  34,000  per- 
sons, of  whom  sixteen  were  engaged 
either  in  the  sale  of  books,  or  of  station- 
ery of  one  kind  or  other.  These  sixteen 
joined  in  a  petition  against  "  the  perilous 
novelty  of  book-auctions."  .... 
For  a  public  town  library  Glasgow  had 
to  wait  till  1 79 1. — Edwards, 


"A  SLEE  HAND." 

When  Dr  Thompson  was  minister  of 
Markinch,  he  happened  to  preach  from 
the  text,  "Look  not  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red  in  the  cup,"  from  which 
he  made  a  most  eloauent  and  impressive 
discourse  against  drunkenness,  stating 
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its  fatal  effects  on  the  head,  heart,  and 
purse.  Several  of  his  observations  were 
levelled  at  two  cronies,  with  whom  lie 
was  well  acquainted,  and  who  too  fre- 
quently poured  out.  libations  to  the  rosy 
god.  At  the  dismissal  of  the  congrega- 
tion the  two  friends  met,  the  doctor 
being  close  behind  them.  "  Did  you 
hear  what  the  minister  said  about  us, 
Johnnie?"  quoth  the  one. 

"  Did  r  hear't?  Wha  didnahear't? 
I  ne'er  winked  an  e'e  the  haili  sermon." 

"Aweel,  an'  what  thought  yc  o't?" 

u  Deed,  Davie,  I  thank  he's  been  a 
lad  in  his  day  himscT,  or  he  woutclna 
ken  sae  weel  about  it !  Ah,  he's  been 
a  slee  hand,  the  minister!  " 


LOCKING  THE  DOOR  DURING  DINNER. 

The  custom  of  keeping  the  door  of  a 
house  or  chateau  locked  during  the 
time  of  dinner,  probably  arose  from  the 
family  being  anciently  assembled  in  the 
hall  at  that  meal,  and  liable  to  surprise. 
But  it  was  in  many  instances  continued 
as  a  point  of  high  etiquette,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example  : — 

A  considerable  landed  proprietor  in 
Dumfriesshire,  being  a  bachelor,  with- 
out near  relations,  and  determined  to 
make  his  will,  resolved  previously  to 
visit  bis  two  nearest  kinsmen,  and  decide 
which  should  be  his  heir,  according  to 
the  degree  of  kindness  with  which  he 
should  be  received.  Like  a  good  clans- 
man, he  first  visited  his  own  chief,  a 
baronet  in  rank,  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Scotland.  Unhappily  the  dinner-bell 
had  rung,  and  the  door  of  the  castle  had 
been  locked  before  his  arrival.  The 
visitor  in  vain  announced  his  name  and 
requested  admittance ;  but  his  chief 
adhered  to  the  ancient  etiquette,  and 
would  on  no  account  suffer  the  doors  to 
be.  unbarred.  Irritated  at  this  cold  re- 
ception, the  old  laird  rode  on  to  Sanqu- 
har Cattle,  tljen  the  residence  of  the 


Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  no  sooner 
heard  his  name,  than,  knowing  well  he 
had  a  will  to  make,  the  drawbridge 
dropped,  and  the  gates  flew  open,  the 
table  was  covered  anew,  his  grace's 
bachelor  and  intestate  kinsman  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  attention  and 
ro;pcct ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  upon  his  death,  some  years 
after,  the  visitor's  considerable  landed 
property  went  to  augment  the  domains 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Queensberry.  This 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


JOHN  KNOX  AS  A  PRISONER, 

While  on  board  a  French  galley, 
every  means  was  used,  in  vain,  to  induce 
John  Knox  and  other  heretical  prisoners 
to  renounce  their  religion.  One  day  a 
painted  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
brought  on  board,  and  presented  to  the 
Reformer  to  kiss.  He  desired  the  bearer 
not  to  trouble  him,  for  such  idols  were 
accursed,  and  he  would  not  touch  it 
The  officers  roughly  replied  that  he 
should  put  it  to  his  face,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  hands.  Upon  this  he  laid 
hold  of  the  image,  and  threw  it  into 
the  river,  saying,  "  Let  your  lady  save 
hersel' ;  she  is  licht  enough,  let  her 
swim  !  ■ 


GOOD  EITHER  WAY. 

Before  the  supplemental  grant  was 
made  by  Government  in  augmentation 
of  ministers'  stipends,  the  allowance 
given  to  widows  from  the  widows'  fund 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  stipend.  A 
minister  of  Cranshaws,  a  parish  among 
the  Lanimermuirs,  having  wooed  a  lass 
in  humble  circumstances,  the  father  of 
the  lady,  when  consulted  on  the  subject, 
said,  "Talc'  him,  Jenny,  he's  as  gude 
deid  as  HviaV' 
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SCORING  ABOVE  THE  BREATH. 

jt  ig  scarcely  thirty  years  since 
miller  was  tried  for  his  life,  for 
scoring  a  woman  whom  he  supposed  to 
\ye  a  witch.  He  had  long  suspected  her 
aS  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  at- 
tending him  ;  and,  enticing  her  into  the 
kiln  one  .Sabbath  evening,  he  seized 
her  forcibly,  and  cut  the  shape  of  the 
cross  on  her  forehead.  This  they  call 
"scoring  aboon  the  breath,"  which 
overthrows  their  power  of  doing  them 
any  further  mischief.— Jfifagg* 

11  i'm  no  deed  yet  !" 

Some  years  ago  a  block  of  houses 
fell  down  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  thirty-six  people  were  killed. 
When  the  workmen  had  nearly  de- 
spaired of  rescuing  a  boy  who  was 
supposed  to  be  beneath  an  immense 
quantity  of  bricks  and  timber,  his  voice 
suddenly  urged  them  on  to  fresh  exer- 
tions :  "  LI  cave  awa',  chaps,  I'm  no 
deed  yet  '!"  he  cried,  quite  cheerily. 
In  rebuilding  the  houses  the  lad  has 
been  immortalised.  When  the  houses 
were  rebuilt,  the  principal  doorway  was 
adorned  with  his  bust,  and  his  own 
brave  words  were  inscribed  under  it. 


A  "  banditti"  of  thieves. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  17S6,  Mr  Simp- 
son, cashier  of  the  Aberdeen  Bank, 
passed  through  Carlisle,  having  under 
wis  convoy  a  banditti  of  eight  vagrants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  belonging 
to  a  gang  of  travelling  tinkers,  whose 
Wives  and  children  generally  beg  about 
the  country.  They  were  pursued  into 
England  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
a  Part  of  £1600  of  bank-notes,  which 
were  lost  in  a  pair  of  bags  about  two 
months  ago,  in  Fifcshire,  and  which 
^ere  found  by  a  beggar  man  :  but  this 


gang  coming  up,  claimed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  man  who  found  them  is 
now  in  Glasgow  jail,  and  gave  informa- 
tion against  this  party,  who  were  taken 
in  Preston,  and  money,  notes,  and  goods 
to  the  amount  of  near  ^900  recovered. 
In  their  progress  south  they  changed 
their  rags  for  finery  ;  purchased  a  cara- 
van, and  employed  a  hair-dresser  at 
Penrith,  where  they  purchased  £\6c> 
worth  of  millinery  goods  ;  and  before 
they  left  that  place  they  were  quite 
metamorphosed,  by  their  dressing  in  a 
superior  style.  During  their  stay  at 
Penrith,  and  in  the  course  of  their  jour- 
ney, they  behaved  with  the  most  foolish 
generosity,  and  often  refused  taking 
change.  When  taken,  they  were  making 
merry  over  a  bowl  of  punch. — Scots 
Mag. 


the  sooty-scone. 

In  the  Mcarns  and  Aberdeenshire, 
among  the  many  superstitious  cere- 
monies that  are  performed  on  Fastem's- 
E  en,  by  the  younger  people  of  both 
sexes,  that  of  the  "  sooty-scone"  holds 
a  distinguished  place.  It  is  the  usual 
custom  on  that  evening  to  make  "  skair" 
scones,  which  arc  composed  of  milk, 
meal,  or  flour,  and  eggs  beaten  up,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  mixed  to  a  thin 
consistence.  When  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  skair-scones  is  prepared — and  they 
are  made  more  for  a  treat  than  for  any 
magical  virtue  they  are  considered  to 
possess — as  much  of  the  mixture  is  left 
as  will  make  a  large  thick  scone,  into 
which  a  quantity  of  soot  is  put,  together 
with  a  wedding-ring,  and  in  this  scone 
lies  all  the  magic.  The  person  who 
prepares  the  sooty-scone  must  keep  a 
strict  silence  while  it  is  baking,  for  if 
she  speak  all  its  virtues  are  lost  ;  and 
when  it  is  done  it  is  divided  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  are  unmarried 
guests,   each  of  wltTOi  blind -folded, 
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draws  a  piece.  The  person  who  draws 
the  moiety  containing  the  ring  is  as- 
sured of  being  the  first  married  of  the 
company  ;  and  to  know  who  their  <;  in- 
tended" will  be,  the  piece  of  cake  is 
"dreamt  upon;"  that  is,  it  is  placed 
under  the  pillow  in  the  left  foot  stocking, 
and  whatever  person  is  dreamt  of,  he 
or  she  is  viewed  as  the  future  husband 
or  wife  of  the  dreamer.  This  power  of 
looking  into  futurity,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  person  who  obtained 
the  ring,  but,  by  the  mystical  virtues 
of  the  sooty-scone,  is  alike  equal  to  all 
who  partook  of  it  ;  the  ring  only  con- 
ferring the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
married  in  the  company. — Jamieson* 


PROFESSIONAL  ARMOUR. 

When  the  Edinburgh  volunteers,  dur- 
ing the  *45,  were  ordered  to  join  Sir 
John  Cope  at  Dunbar,  some  of  the 
bravest  hearts  among  them  were  cast 
down  by  consternation.  One  man,  a 
writing-master  by  occupation,  a  stout 
Whig,  and  a  very  worthy  citizen  to  boot, 
esconced  his  bosom  beneath  a  profes- 
sional cuirass,  consisting  of  two  quires 
of  long  foolscap  writing-paper;  and 
doubtful  that  even  this  defence  might  be 
unable  to  protect  his  valiant  heart  from 
the  claymores  of  the  chevalier,  amongst 
which  its  impulses  might  lead  him,  he 
wrote  on  the  outside  sheet,  in  highest 
style,  with  appropriate  flourish,  "This 

is  the  body  of  J  M  ;  pray  give 

it  Christian  burial  !"— Sir  W.  Scott. 


A  CURE  FOR  DEAFNESS. 

An  ancient  woman,  in  Bernera,  one 
of  the  Hebridean  Islands,  lost  her  hear- 
ing, and  having  no  physician  to  give  her 
advice,  she  would  needs  try  an  experi- 
ment upon  herself,  which  was  thus  : — 
ShetooJt  aquill  with  which  she  ordinarily 
■nurTed  tier  tobacco,  and  filling  it  with 


the  powder  of  tobacco,  poured  it  into 
her  ear,  which  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  she  could  hear  perfectly  well  next 
day.  Another  neighbour,  about  the 
same  age,  having  lost  her  hearing  some 
time  after,  recovered  it  by  the  same 
experiment,  as  I  was  told  by  the  natives, 
— Martin. 


NO  GREAT  DIFFERENCE. 

As  a  Scottish  minister  and  an  English 
lawyer  were  riding  together,  said  the 
minister  to  his  friend — 

"  Sir,  do  you  ever  male  mistakes  in 
pleading?" 

M  I  do,"  says  the  lawyer." 

"An'  what  do  ye  do  wi'  mistakes?" 
was  the  next  question. 

"  Why,  sir,  if  large  ones,  I  mend 
them  ;  if  small  ones,  I  let  them  go." 

"And  pray,  sir,  do  you  ever  make 
mistakes  in  preaching  ?"  . 

"Ay,  sir,  I  have  dune  sae." 

"And  what  do  you  do  with  your 
mistakes  ?" 

"Oh,  I  dispense  with  them  in  the; 
same  manner  as  ye  do  yoursel'.  I  recti- 
fee  the  lairge  an'  let  go  the  sma'  anes. 
No  lang  since,  as  I  was  preachin\  I 
meant  to  observe  that  the  devil  was  the 
father  o'  a'  liars,  but  made  a  mistake, 
an'  said  c  the  father  o'  a'  lawyers*  Bui 
the  mistake  was  so  sma'  that  I  let  it  go." 


A  HIGHLAND  BOND. 

Formerl)',  in  the  Highlands,  leagu 
or  bonds  of  friendship  were  ratified  by 
drinking  a  drop  of  each  other's  blood, 
which  was  commonly  drawn  out  of  the 
little  fingers.    This  was  religiously  ob- 
served as  a  sacred  pledge;  and  if  an 
person  after  such  an  alliance  happene 
to  violate  the  same,  he  was  from  tha 
time  reputed  unworthy  of  all  hones 
men's  conversation, — Martin* 
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DO  NOTHING  RASHLY. 

An  elder  of  my  father's,  who  was 
a  perfect  Nathaniel,  and  lived  more  in 
the  next  world  than  in  this,  once  had 
his  house  set  on  fire.  He  slipped  gently 
into  his  neighbour's  cottage,  and  found 
him  reading  aloud  by  the  blaze  of  the 
light  cual,  leaned  over  the  chair,  and 
waited  till  his  neighbour  had  closed  the 
book,  when  he  said,  "By  the  by,  I'm 
thinkin'  my  hoose  is  on  fire  !"  and  out 
he  and  they  all  ran  to  see  the  anld  big- 
gin' fall  in  with  a  glorious  blaze  ! — Dr 
John  Brown. 


A  FORGIVING  ENEMY. 

On  tli  2  :  C-h  /ion  of  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  to  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Grant,  a 
Braemar  Highlander,  was  one  of  the 
individuals  who  came  to  Edinburgh  to 
give  htm  welcome  and  kiss  his  hand. 
He  had  {seventy-six  years  previously  to 
this)  fought  in  favour  of  Prince  Charles, 
the  Pretender,  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk 
and  Culloden  ;  and  was  also  present  at 
the  melancholy  embarkation  of  the 
defeated  prince  for  France.  Patrick, 
when  before  George  IV.,  remarked  with 
courtier-like  tact  that  he  was  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  enemies  of  his  majesty's 
family  now  alive  !  The  king  was  much 
pleased  with  the  veteran,  and  settled  a 
pension  upon  him,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy, 
for  he  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  in. 
At  his  funeral  three  pipers  marshalled 
him  to  his  grave,  playing  a  tune  which 
had  been  a  great  favourite  amongst  the 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts  in  1745. 


A  CAULD  SERMON. 

tt^  !*}nd  of  "  st ravaging11  youths  from 
ttawick  dandered  into  the  Cameronian 
[neetmg-house  in  the  village  of  Den- 
noun,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  Duncan 


was  the  minister,  one  Sunday  morning 
during  service.  They  did  not  remain 
until  the  close,  but  went  abruptly  out, 
disturbing  the  congregation,  besides 
annoying  the  minister.  Mr  Duncan, 
however,  not  wishing  to  let  their  trouble- 
some behaviour  pass  without  special 
notice,  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  Are  your  feet  cold  already  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  last  of  the  erratic 
band;  "it's  no  our  feet  that's  cauld, 
it's  the  sermon  that's  cauld." 


A  MODEL  REBEL. 

It  is  told  of  Bowed  Joseph  (a  noted 
Edinburgh  "character"  in  the  middle 
of  last  century),  that  when  leader  of  a 
numerous  mob,  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  and  deamess  of  oatmeal  after 
a  bad  harvest,  their  indignation  was 
chiefly  levelled  against  the  dealers  in 
that  necessary  article  of  subsistence,  then 
called  meal -mongers,  under  the  vulgar 
notion  that  they  held  back  the  meal 
from  market,  and  artificially  enhanced 
its  price  by  a  fancied  crime,  still  remain- 
ing on  our  statute-book,  called  fore- 
stalling. The  mob  proceeded  to  assail 
the  houses  of  these  dealers,  and  to  seize 
and  distribute  their  stores  of  meal  among 
themselves ;  but  Joseph,  their  ruler, 
affixed  what  he  presumed  to  be  a  just 
and  moderate  price,  which  he  took  care 
should  be  paid  into  his  own  hands  for 
every  particle  of  meal  carried  away,  and 
which  he  honestly  delivered  over  to  the 
proprietors,  who  would  otherwise  have 
lost  all. — Kerr. 


PROFESSOR  DUNCAN. 

The  Rev.  John  Duncan,  the  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  very  absent-minded,  and 
many  curious  stories  are  told  of  this 
awkward  failing.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  arranged  to  preach  in  a  certain 
church  a  few  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
Q 
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He  set  out  on  a  pony  in  good  time  ; 
but  when  near  the  end  of  his  journey, 
he  felt  a  desire  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
The  wind,  however,  blowing  in  his  face, 
he  turned  trie  head  of  the  pony  round, 
the  better  to  enjoy  the  luxury.  Pock- 
eting his  snuff- box,  he  started  the  pony 
without  again  turning  it  in  the  proper 
direction,  and  did  not  discover  his  error 
until  he  found  himself  in  Union  Street:, 
Aberdeen,  at  the  very  time  he  ought  to 
have  entered  the  pulpit  seven  miles  off. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  invited 
to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
was  shown  into  a  bedroom  to  wash  his 
hands.  After  a  long  delay,  as  he  did 
nut  appear,  his  friend  went  to  the  room 
and,  behold  !  there  lay  the  professor 
snugly  m  bed,  and  fast  asleep  I 


THE  ABI1EY  OF  HOLYiiOOD. 

On  the  place  where  the  Canongate  is 
at  present  situated,  anciently  stood  the 
town  of  Herbergare,  at  the  eastern  end 
whereof  King  David  I.,  in  the  year 
1128,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Ilolyrood 
House,  as  'tis  said  on  the  following 
occasion,  viz. : — 

In  the  early  times  of  Popery,  nothing 
of  moment  was  undertaken  without  a 
miracle.  One  of  the  first  magnitude 
ushered  in  the  founding  of  this  abbey 
and  church  ;  for  King  David  I, ,  its 
founder,  being  a  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Drumsden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  on  Rood-day  or 
exaltation  of  the  Cross,  was  attacked  by 
a  large  hart,  who  overbore  both  him 
and  his  horse  ;  but  luckily  for  David, 
while  he  was  endeavouring  with  his 
hands  to  defend  himself  from  the  furious 
assaults  of  the  buck,  a  cross  from  heaven 
slipt  into  his  hand,  which  so  frightened 
the  stag  that  he  forthwith  turned  'ail 
and  ran  away  in  the  greatest  con  fit  si  oh, 


to  the  great  joy  of  the  king  and  his 
followers,  who  congratulated  him  ■  on 
hif-  happy  delivery.    The  texture  of  this 


heavenly  cross,  no  wonder,  was  such, 
that  none  could  tell  whether  it  was  wood 
or  metal. 

This  attack  of  the  hart's  having  put 
an  end  to  the  chase,  David  repaired  to 
his  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the 
night  following,  lie  was  in  a  dream  ad- 
vised to  erect  an  Abbey  or  House  fo"f 
canons  regular,  on  the  spot  where  the 
celestial  cross  was  put  into  his  hand. 
In  obedience  to  this  visionary  command, 
the  king  erected  a  house  for  th& 
said  canons,  and  dedicating  it  to  the 
honour  of  the  aforesaid  cross,  deposited 
the  same  therein,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  remained  till  the  reign  of  King 
David  II.,  whom  it  unluckily  could  not 
protect  as  it  did  his  predecessor,  his 
name's  sake,  for  both  he  and  it  were 
taken  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  in  which  city  it  is  said  to  have" 
been  held  in  great  veneration  for  ages 
aft  ef ,  — Ufa  ii  laud. 


THE   DF.AK  CRAICr. 

In  Kyle  is  a  rock  of  the  height  of 

12  foote,  and  as  much  in  bredth,  called 
the  Deaf  Craig,  for  although  a  inrtflj 
should  cry  never  so  loud  to  his  fellowj 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  lice  is  not] 
heard,  although  hee  would  make  the 
noyse  of  a  gunne, — illojupaniie. 


A  STUDIOUS  DIVINE. 

The  story  is  told  of  Dr  Lawson,  of 
Selkirk,  that  when  his  kitchen  chimney 
was  on  fire,  the  servant  girl  took  alarm, 
and  ran  into  the  library,  shrieking  to 
the  doctor — 

14  Oh,  sir,  the  hoose  is  on  fire  !" 
"  Go  to  your  mistress,"  he  answered; 
"  you  know  I  have  no  charge  of  house- 
hold matters. ]J 
:     On  another  occasion  he  was  journe$ 
i  ing  on  foot  to  assist  at  the  communion 
1  in  Liddesdale.     He  went  off  the  road, 
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and  got  bewildered  among  the  hills. 
Meeting  a  herd -boy  he  asked  hirn  the 
^v£lV  to  Newcastle  to  wn.  The  ffefd 
Ifndly  walked  with  him  a  mile  or  two, 
mud  having  set  him  right,  returned. 
When  the  herd  was  at  dinner  in  the 
kitchen,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  road  to  New- 
castletown,  and  1  will  be  obliged  to 
yon,  fc>r  I  doubt  I  have  wandered?"  in- 
quired a  stranger. 

The  boy  looked  up  and  saw  that  it 
was  Dr  Lawson.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
think  ye're  baith  daft  an'  donner't.  I 
put  ye  on  the  Newcastletown  road  this 
morn  in'  already,  an'  what  brings  ye 
back  this  way  again  ?  5> 

The  doctor  recognised  his  guide,  and 
simply  said,  "I  daursay  I'm  donner't 
enough,  but  I  have  reason  to  thank 
God  that  1  have  lost  nane  o'  my  senses 
yet."  The  herd  thereafter  arose,  and 
kindly  re-conducted  him  to  the  right 
path. 


FINNAN  HADDIES. 

Fergusson,  nearly  ti  century  ago,  in 
his  poem  of  "The  Leith  Races."  says  : — 

"The  Enchan  bodies  through  the  beach, 
Their  bunch  of  Findrams  cry  ; 
And  skirl  ottt  bauM  in  Norland  speech, 
Glide:  spgidttttSjjft  will  buy?" 

"Findon,"  or  "Finnan  haddies," 
are  split,  smoked,  and  partially  dried 
haddocks.  Fergusson,  in  using  the 
words  Findrams,  which  is  not  found  in 
pur  glossaries,  has  been  thought  to  be 
m  error,  but  his  accuracy  has  been  ve fi- 
ned, singularly  enough,  by  a  worthy 
octogenarian  Ncwhaven  fisherman,  bear- 
m  the  characteristic  name  of  Thicker, 
who  remarked  "that  it  was  a  word 
commonly  used  in  his  youth,  and,  above 
H  , lie  adtled,  "when  Leith  races  were 
eid  on  the  sands,  he  was  like  to  be 
geevecl  wi'  the  lang-tongued  hizziesskir- 
iingout,  "Adla  Findram  Strains," 


and  they  jist  ca'd  it  that  to  get  a  belter 
grip  o't  wi'  their  tongues." 


THE  PORTED  US  MOTJ. 

After  the  execution  of  one  Andrew 
Wilson,  a  robber,  in  the  Grassmarket 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
anno  1736,  the  town-guard  which  at- 
tended the  said  execution  was  insulted 
and  pclled  with  stones  by  the  mob. 
John  Porteous,  the  captain,  was  irritated 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded 
his  men  to  fire  amongst  the  populace, 
whereby  divers  persons  were  killed,  and 
many  dangerously  wounded.  For  which 
he  was  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  and  condemned  to  die  for  the 
same  :  but  a  reprieve  being  obtained  to 
respite  his  execution,  the  mob  (in  the 
night  preceding  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  whereon  Porteous  was  to 
have  been  executed  pursuant  to  his 
sentence)  assembled  in  a  very  riotous 
manner,  seized  and  disarmed  the  city- 
guard,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
town  gates,  and  destroying  the  Tolbooth 
or  prison  door  by  fire,  brought  forth 
the  said  Porteous,  the  criminal,  and 
hung  him  on  a  dyer's  post  or  frnme  in 
the  Grassmarkct,  on  the  said  seventh 
day  of  September,  according  to  his  sen- 
tence. 

For  which  the  magistrates,  for  not 
preventing  the  same,  were  called  to  an 
account  by  the  Parliament,  and  a  bill 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  take 
away  the  town's-guard,  and  the  gate  of 
the  Netherbow  Port  ;  and  by  laying 
the  city  open,  prevent  all  such  wicked, 
illegal,  and  dangerous  practices  in  time 
coming.  But  great  interest  being  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  the 
said  bill,  it  was  by  Parliament  enacted, 
that  Edinburgh,  for  the  neglect  of  its 
magistrates,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  given 
to  Isobcl  Gordon,  relict  of  the  said 
Po'loous  *  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
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numerous  favours  received  by  her  from 
the  Common  Council,  since  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  her  late  husband,  ac- 
cepted of  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  in  full,  for  the  afore- 
snid  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. To  which  being  added  the  sum 
uf  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds, 
two  shillings,  and  sevenpence  half- 
penny, sterling  money,  disbursed  by 
the  city  magistrates  in  their  journey  to, 
slay  at,  and  return  from  London ; 
which,  together  with  lawyer's  fees,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  at  Edinburgh, 
this  unhappy  affair  must  have  cost  the 
Edinburghers  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money.— Mat :tland. 


DEATH  OF  MONTROSE. 

His  mx  victories,  great  as  they  were, 
do  him  less  honour  than  his  magnani- 
mity at  thehoifof  his  death  :  he  ascended 
the  gibbet  with  a  dignity  and  fortitude 
that  caused  the  ignominy  of  his  punish- 
ment to  vanish  :  he  fell  with  a  gallant 
contempt  of  the  cruellest  insults;  with 
that  intrepid  piety  that  blunted  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  and  left  them 
filled  with  the  confusion  natural  to 
little  minds,  disappointed  in  the  strained 
contrivances  of  mean  revenge. — Pen- 
nant. 


"shkridan's  pauses." 

A  Scottish  minister  had  visited  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  seen,  among  other  tricks 
of  pulpit  oratory,  "  Sheridan's  pauses" 
exhibited.  During  his  first  sermon, 
after  his  return  home,  he  took  occasion, 
at  the  termination  of  a  very  impassioned 
and  highly- wrought  sentence  or  para- 
graph, to  stop  suddenly,  and  pause  in 
"mute  unbreathing  silence."  The  pre- 
centor, who  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
immemorial  privilege  to  sleep  out  the 


sermon,  imagining,  from  the  cessation  of 
sound,  that  the  discourse  was  actually 
brought  to  a  close,  started  up,  with 
some  degree  of  agitation,  and  in  an 
audible,  though  somewhat  tremulous 
voice,  read  out  his  usual,  "  Remember 
in  prayer." 

"Houtman!"  exclaimed  the  good- 
natured  orator  over  his  head,  placing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder;  "  hout,  Jamie,  man,  what's 
the  matter  wi'  ye  the  day?  D'ye  no 
ken  I  hae  nae  done  yet? — that's  only 
ane  o'  Sheridan's  pauses,  man  1 " 


"CHANGING  THE  DRINK." 

The  Laird  of  Burniwhislle  and  fay 
gude  wife  had"  been  enjoying  L  hern  selves 
at  a  neighbouring  farmer's  harvest -ho  me. 
After  getting  themselves  thoroughly 
"  slock  ened,"  their  horse  was  got  ready; 
and,  the  gudewifc  mounting  behind  her 
husband,  they  set  ofY  for  home.  Arriv- 
ing there,  the  laird  dismounted,  and 
called  to  the  servants  who  were  wait- 
ing— 

"Tak  aff  the  gudewife  ;  kep  down 
your  mistress,  man,  and  lay  a  sheaf  o' 
corn  afore  the  auld  mare  before  ye  gang! 
to  your  bed." 

On  investigation,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  Lady  of  Burn i whistle  was 
amissing.  She  had,  in  fnct,  slipt  off 
from  behind  her  husband,  un perceived 
by  him  ;  and,  as  their  homeward  road 
lay  for  a  considerable  way  within  sean 
mark,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  "rule 
and  run,"  amongst  the  numerous  de- , 
pendants  of  Burniwhistle.  The  gude- 
wife was  happily  found  at  last,  lying 
precisely  where  she  had  fallen,  upon 
the  soft  beach,  but  up  to  the  very- 
mouth  in  salt  water. 

!£  Xa,"  were  the  words  of  her  solilo- 
quy, as  each  succeeding  wave  urged  its: 
way  more  and  more  forcibly  into  het 
mouth,  "  Na,  sirs',  saw  onybody  ever 
the  like  o'  that,  to  gang  an'  change  the. 
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drink  upon  us  at  this  time  o'  the  night, 
va  no  anither  drap,  I  tell  ye,  gnde- 
*  aJ1}  though  the  house  was  fu\  Snuff 
that 'candle  there  !" — a  cloud  had  passed 
betwixt  her  vision  and  the  full  moon, — 
('Snuff  that  candle  there;  can  ye  no 
snurf  it,  cnUant,  and  no  stan'  gaping 
there  like  a  gilly-gawpus,  as  ye  are  !  J 

In  due  course  the  lady  was  properly 
conveyed  home  and  put  to  bed  ;  and  in 
the  morning  she  resumed  work  in  the 
household,  not  a  whit  the  worse  of  her 
"change  of  drink." 


BURNS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  FALCONER. 

Falconer  (says  Burns,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Dunlop),  the  unfortunate  author  of 
the  Shipwreck^  which  you  so  much  ad- 
mire, is  no  more.  After  weathering 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  he  so 
feelingly  describes  in  Ids  poem,  and. 
after  weathering  many  hard  gales  of 
fortune,  he  went  to  the  bottom  with 
the  Aurora  frigate  !  I  forget  what 
part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour  of 
giving  him  birth,*  but  he  was  the  son 
of  obscurity  and  misfortune.  He  was 
one  of  those  daring  adventurous  spirits 
which  Scotland  beyond  any  other 
country  is  remarkable  for  producing. 
Little  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as 
she  hangs  delighted  over  the  sweet  little 
leech  at  her  bosom,  where  the  poor 
fellow  may  hereafter  wander,  and  what 
may  be  his  fate.  I  remember  a  stanza 
in  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  rude  simplicity,  speaks 
feelingly  to  the  heart  :— 

*  In  the  parish  records  of  ihe  city  of  Edin- 
burgh is  the  following  entry :— "  nth  February 
qP2'  j  ^Vl^am  Falconer,  wig  maker,  ami  Agnes 
.  '  had  a  son  bor11  named  William."  The 
Puets  father,  savs  Mitford,  "  exercised  the 
^ally  unprofitable  trades  of  barber  and  wig- 
s£  1Vhe  Netherbow,  and  subsequently  of 
,i;"r;  fe  got  no  more  bv  weighing  plums 
St  s*!avm£ PoIls  :  he  was  also  a  fellow  of 
liftl^f  WIt'  and  consequently  remained  1  an 
«°nwt  poor  man '  as  long  as  he  lived." 


'Little  did  my  mother  think 
That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in, 
Or  what  death  I  should  dee  !" 


GALLOWAY  GIPSIES. 

"Ah!  lads,"  said  the  gipsy  chief, 
with  a  tone  of  sorrowful  reflection,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  among  little  men,  "  the  times 
are  sadly  changed ;  and  man,  once 
stately  and  stark,  is  now  stunted  and 
feckless.  Where  is  the  fallow  now 
like  black  Jamie  Macall,  the  game 
cock  of  Glenmannah,  who  threw  a  fat 
wether  over  the  West  Bow  Port  of 
Edinburgh,  on  a  wager  of  a  plack  with 
a  porter  ?" 

"And  sad  and  sair  he  rued  it,"  said 
Kate  Marshall ;  "the  deed  was  done  in 
anger,  and  the  poor  beast  bleated  as  it 
flew  ower  the  wa',  thirty  feet  high  and 
three,  and  Jamie  said  he  heard  the  bleat 
of  the  waefu'  brute  in  his  lug  as  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed  ! n 

"Then  there  was  Jock  Johnstone," 
said  the  chieftain,  heedless  of  his  grand- 
daughter's interruption,  "  Rab's  Jock 
of  the  Donkey  dubs  of  Lochmaben, 
kenned  far  and  near  by  the  name  o 
Double-ribbed  Jock,  who  fought  his 
way  among  iron  stanchells,  with  nae 
better  weapon  in  his  hands  than  the 
jail-door — it  had  ance  been  a  harrow — 
whilk  he  reft  frae  the  bands,  and  cleared 
Ins  way  through  the  seven  corporations 
of  King  B ince's  borough'.  He  was  a 
rough,  unsousie  chicld,  and  lost  his  life 
through  the  fault  o1  strong  hemp,  when 
lie  was  but  twenty  year  auld  and  twa. 
But  where  was  there  a  man  like  our  ain 
Tarn  Marshall,  kent  in  his  ain  sangs  by 
the  name  o'  Galloway  Tarn,  wha  had 
sic  a  cunning  hand  that  he  stole  the 
purse  of  Sergeant  Macraw  from  his  very 
belt,  as  he  paid  him  for  a  new  snuff- 
mull,  and  a'  for  a  wager  o'  twalpennies. 
And,  by  my  faith,  he  had  a  hand  as  strong 
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M  it  was  cunning,  for  he  fought  the 
hct-blooded  Highlander  wP  a  crabtree 
stick  against  cauld  steel  for  a  round 
sound  hour,  and  then  gac  him  back  his 
purse  to  mend  his  sair  bancs." 

"Ah,  grandfather/'  said  Kate  Mar- 
shall, "  my  uncle  was  the  pride  o' 
ancient  Galloway.  Compared  wi'  him, 
what  are  those  handlcss  and  heartless 
coofs  that  carry  on  the  gipsy  trade  noo 
— reavers  o'  auid  wive's  had  dins,  and 
robbers  o'  hen-roosts.  And  yet  they 
sackless  sinners  sigh  for  the  hand  o' 
strong  Tarn  Marshall's  niece  ;  of  a'  the 
miseries  and  dools  that  women  are 
doomed  to  dree,  that  of  bearing  bairns 
to  a  gomeril  is  the  saddest  and  the 
sairest." 

"And  what  serves  a'  this  sighing 
aboot  auld  times,"  said  the  descendant 
of  the  Macgrabs  of  Galloway  •  "the 
days  are  gane  when  a  stark  chap,  wi'  a 
drawn  sword,  brought  pleasure  and 
gear.  The  hempen  might  o'  civil  law 
lies  stretched  ower  the  land,  arid  deil 
soopit  it  is  else  but  a  desperate  foumart- 
trap — a  cursed  gird-an-girns  to  grip  all 
kinds  of  spulziers — slight  maun  to  do, 
for  might  canna  do,  sae  said  Tarn  Mar- 
shall, wight  as  he  was,  and  sae  say  I." 
-  -  A 1 1  an  Cun  n  hi^h .  i  >n . 


MALEDICTIONS. 

In  Scotland  mcnacesand  imprecations 
were  deemed  alike  conclusive  ;  whence 
the  death  of  sheep  and  cattle  was 
ascribed  to  one  having  "  pray  it  evill ;" 
thus  giving  the  utmost  latitude  to 
accusation.  A  woman  was  called  the 
author  of  some  one's  death,  who,  re- 
fused lodging  at  Christinas,  said,  "  it 
would  be  weill  if  the  gudeman  of  that 
hous  so.uld  make  ane  other  yule  blanket." 
He  died  in  fifteen  days. 

Elspeth  Cursetter,  refused  access  to 
the  house  of  a  man  in  Uirsay,  "  sat  doun 
befoir  the  dure,  and  said,  '  111  might  they 
ail  thryve  and  ill  might  they  speid ;'  and 


within  14  days  thairefter,  his  best  horse 
fell  in  that  same  place  quhair  scho  sat, 
and  brack  all  his  bones,  and  his  line 
bone  gaid  throw  his  bowells  to  (lie 
vtlier  syd  of  him," 

Jonka  Dyne  is,  offended  with  oijg 
named  Clave,  "fell  out  in  most  vyle 
cursing  is  and  blasphemous  exclama- 
ti  ours  is,  saying,  That  within  few  day  is 
his  bones  sou  id  be  raiking  about  the 
bank  is ;  and  sa,  within  ane  short  spae£ 
thairefter  he  perished  be  sey,  be  hir 
witchcraft  and  devilrie." 

Malice  prepense  in  prescience  of 
evil,  was  alleged  as  an  aggravation  of 
guilt.  A  culprit  having  hurt  the  face 
of  a  woman  with  a  snowball,  she 
threatened  him  — "you  sail  rew  that, 
for  I  will  sic  the  hanged  and  make  ane 
shamful  end  :  conform  to  the  which 
threatening,"  he,  "within  the  space  of 
9  y circs  therafter,  wes  hanged  at 
Dalkeith ;  and  as  he  was  goeing  throw 
the  street  to  the  place  of  cxecutione, 
yow  cryed  out,  4  Is  it  not  treat h  that  I 
spoke  of  him  ;  their  wes  nevir  any  that 
wronged  me,  but  I  got  a  seing  mends 
of  them,' — whairby  your  sorcerie  and 
witchcraft  appeircd,  alher  in  procuring, 
or  at  leist  foirseing  and  foirtelling "  his 
death. 

Christian  Portcous  "  coming  over  the 
style,  her  kilt  negligently  fell  off  her 
heid "  on  another,  who  exclaimed, 
uGod  let  her  never  gctt  a  good  marriage, 
and  let  her  hands  doe  thenevera  better 
tunic  thercftcr."  The  offender  wan 
blown  over  in  consequence  of  these 
malevolent  anticipations,  lost  the  power 
of  her  hand,  then  of  her  whole  body, 
and  died  distracted. — Daly  ell. 


MEMORIALS  OF  FI,ODDEN. 

The  men  of  the  town  of  Selkirk  who 
answered  the  call  to  Hodden  were  a 
hundred  in  number.  The  martial  eye 
of  King  Jame*        so  delighted  wit& 
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these  stalwart  burghers  thai,  previous 
t0  the  battle,  lie  knighted  the  town 
clerk,  who  led  his  fellow- townsmen. 
The  burghers  of  Selkirk  are  still  in 
possession  of  a  banner — a  veritable 
gWlish  banner  of  green  silk,  with 
gjiliorial  bearings — which  was  taken 
from  a  doughty  English  captain  by  a 
Selkirk  man  named  Fletcher,  and 
brought  home,  although  not  in  triumph, 
bv  its  captor.  Surviving  the  fatal 
battle,  as  well  as  the  scouring  of  the 
country  by  the  English  afterwards,  this 
Fletcher  presented  his  trophy  to  his  own 
corporation  of  weavers,  and  in  their 
keeping  it  has  remained,  flourishing 
periodically  in  the  Selkirk  ceremony  of 
"the  Riding  of  the  Common/* 

A  sadder  memorial  of  Flodden  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  arms  of  the  county 
town  of  this  portion  of  the  Forest. 
The  representation  of  a  woman  and 
child,  to  be  seen  there,  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  legend  that  the  corpse  of  a 
woman,  wife  10  one  of  the  hundred,  was 
found,  with  a  living  child  at  her  breast, 
lying  by  the  Ladywood  Edge,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  expedition  returned, 
stricken  and  sorrowful,  from  the  lost 
ba  ttle.  — Songstresses  of  Scotland. 


A  TERRIBLE  BLOW. 

A  young  Scottish  knight  named  Sir 
Piers  de  Curry  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Largs.  According  to  the  Norse 
Chronicle,  his  helmet  and  coat  cf  mail 
were  plated  with  gold,  and  the  former 
was  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  galloped  fre- 
quently along  the  Norwegian  line, 
endeavouring" to  provoke  some  one  to 
single  combat.  Andrew  Nicolson,  one 
p  Maco's  chiefs  who  conducted  the  re- 
HW.U  answered  his  defiance,  and  after 
&  brief  encounter,  killed  him  with  a 
Olow  which  severed  his  thigh  from  his 
ody>  the  sword  cuiting  through  his 


armour,  and  penetrating  to  the  saddle. 
The  Norwegians  stripped  him  of  his 
rich  armour';  but  while  doing  so  they 
were  attacked  furiously  by  the  Scots, 
and  many  fell  on  both  sides. 


FISHING  FOR  COMPLIMENTS. 

Dr  Rarjken,  of  Glasgow,  wrote  a  very 
ponderous  History  of  France.  Wishing 
to  learn  how  it  was  appreciated  by  the 
public,  he  went  to  Stirling's  Library 
incognito>  and  inquired  \t  Dr  Ran- 
ken's  History  of  France  was  in  ?  "  Mr 
Peat,  the  caustic  librarian,  curtly  replied. 

In  !  it  never  was  out  1" 


SCIENTIFIC  FARMING. 

Lord  Karnes,  so  eminent  as  a  judge 
and  as  an  author,  was  also  an  amateur 
agriculturist  of  considerable  reputation. 
Among  other  contemplated  improve- 
ments, he  entertained  a  notion  of  the 
practicability  of  concentrating  the  es- 
sence of  manure^  so  as  not  only  ,10  render 
the  substance  more  productive,  but  the 
mode  of  application  less  laborious. 
Conversing  one  day  with  a  tenant,  and 
seeing  the  immense  quantity  of  manure 
lie  was  laying  on  a  field,  Lord  Karnes 
observed  that  he  could  make  the  full  of 
his  snuffbox  go  as  far  in  producing  a 
crop.  "  Gif  ye  do  that,  my  lord,"  said 
the  doubting  farmer  of  the  old  school, 
"  I'll  engage  to  carry  hame  the  crap  in 
my  pouch  }" — Kay. 

balnamoon's  wig. 

It  was  the  custom  of  old  Bajnamoon, 
a  noted  Jacobite,  when  out  drinking  at 
a  friend's  house,  only  to  go  home  when 
he  was  able  to  sit  upon  his  horse.  If, 
when  the  horse  was  brought  out  and  he 
was  unable  to  mount  it,  he  remained  all 
night  where  he  was ;  but  if  he  still  pre- 
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served  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him 
to  get  up,  or  even  to  hold  by  the  mane, 
he  "trotted  off.  On  such  occasions  he 
was  always  attended  by  a  faithful  old 
servant,  who  rode  behind  him,  and  ob- 
served that  he  did  not  drop  himself  by 
the  way. 

One  night,  as  the  pair  were  going 
home  in  this  way,  Balnamoon  tumbled 
off  into  a  bog,  from  which  it  required 
unusual  efforts  on  the  part  of  John  to 
extricate  him.  When  he  was  fished  out, 
a  new  difficulty  arose — he  had  lost  his 
wig-  John  immediately  began  an  ela- 
borate search  through  the  quagmire  for 
Balnamoon's  wig,  and  at  last  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  He  placed 
it  at  random  on  his  master's  head,  and, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  with  the  back 
part  foremost.  He  was  then  proceeding 
to  mount  his  own  horse,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue the  way  home,  when  Balnamoon 
faintly  exclaimed  through  the  dripping 
curls  which  hung  round  his  face — 

"  O  John,  man,  this  is  surely  no  my 
wig,  for  it  does  na  fit  me  ava  !" 

"Deil  care,  Bonnymoon,"  cried  John ; 
'ye  maun  just  be  content  wf  what 
jc' ve  got.  There* s  nae  wale  o*  wigs  here. } * 


ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  rendered 
famous  by  Mons.  de  Foe,  under  the 
name  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  born  in 
Largo,  1676.  His  history,  divested  of 
fable,  is  as  follows  : — 

Having  gone  to  sea  in  his  youth,  and 
in  the  year  1703,  being  sailing  master 
of  the  ship  "Cinque  Ports,"  Captain 
S  trad  ling,  bound  for  the  South  Seas,  he 
was  put  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  as  a  punishment  for  mutiny. 
In  that  solitude  he  remained  four  years 
and  four  months,  from  which  he  was  at 
last  relieved  and  brought  to  England  by 
Captain  Woods  Rogers.  He  had  with 
Mm  in  the  island  his  clothes  and  bed- 
ding, with  a  firelock,  some  powder, 


bullets  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  knife, 
kettle,  his  mathematical  instruments, 
and  Bible.  He  built  two  huts  of 
Pimento  trees,  and  covered  them  with 
long  grass,  and  in  a  short  time  lined 
them  with  skins  of  goats  which  he  killed 
with  his  musket,  so  long  as  his  powder 
lasted  (which  at  first  was  but  a  pound)  ; 
when  that  was  spent  he  caught  them  by 
speed  of  foot.  Having  learned  to  pro- 
duce fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together,  he  dressed  his  victuals  In  one 
of  his  huts  and  slept  in  the  other,  which 
was  at  some  distance  from  his  kitchen. 
A  multitude  of  rats  often  disturbed  his 
repose  by  gnawing  his  feet  and  other 
parts  of  his  body,  which  induced  him  to 
feed  a  number  of  cats  for  his  protection. 
In  a  short  time  these  became  so  tame 
that  they  would  lie  about  him  in  hun- 
dreds, and  soon  delivered  him  from  the 
rats,  his  enemies.  Upon  his  return,  lie 
declared  to  his  friends  that  nuthing 
gave  him  so  much  uneasiness  as  the 
thoughts,  that  when  he  died  his  body 
would  be  devoured  by  those  very  cats 
he  had  with  so  much  care  tamed  and 
feci.  To  divert  his  mind  from  such 
melancholy  thoughts,  he  would  some- 
times dance  and  sing  among  his  kids 
and  goats,  at  other  times  retire  to  his 
devotion.  His  clothes  and  shoes  were 
soon  worn,  by  running  through  the 
woods.  In  the  want  of  shoes  he  found 
little  inconvenience,  as  the  soles  of  his 
feet  became  so  hard  that  he  could  run 
everywhere  without  difficulty.  As  for 
clothes,  he  made  for  himself  a  coat  and 
cap  of  goats'  skins,  sewed  with  little 
thongs  of  the  same,  cut  into  proper  form 
with  his  knife.  His  only  needle  was  a 
nail.  When  his  knife  was  worn  to  the 
back,  he  made  others  as  well  as  he  could 
of  some  iron  hoops  that  had  been  left  on 
shore,  by  beating  them  thin  and  grinding 
them  on  stones.  By  his  long  seclusion 
from  intercourse  with  men,  he  had  so  far 
forgot  the  use  of  speech,  that  the  people 
on  board  Captain  Rogers's  ship  could 
scarce  understand  him,  for  he  seemed  to 
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speak  his  words  by  halves.  The  chest 
and  musket  which  Selkirk  had  with  him 
on  the  island  are  now  (1790)  in  the 
possession  of  his  grandnephew,  John 
Selkirk,  weaver  in  Largo. — Stat.  Acc. 


AN  OLD  TOPER, 

On  Deeside  there  flourished  a  cer- 
tain Saunders  Paul,  an  innkeeper  at 
Banchory,  lie  was  said  to  have  drank 
whisky,  glass  for  glass,  to  the  claret  of 
Mr  Maule  and  the  Laird  of  Skene,  for 
a  whole  evening  ;  and  in  those  days  (a 
hum 'red  years  ago)  there  was  a  tradi- 
tional story  of  his  despatching,  at  one 
sitting,  in  company  with  a  character 
celebrated  for  conviviality — one  of  the 
men  employed  to  float  rafts  of  timber 
down  the  Dee — three  dozen  bottles  of 
porter.  Of  this  Mr  Paul  it  is  recorded, 
that  on  being  asked  if  he  considered 
porter  as  a  wholesome  beverage,  he  re- 
plied, "Oh  yes,  if  you  don't  take  above 
a  dozen."  His  friend  and  porter  com- 
panion was  drowned  in  the  Dee,  and 
when  told  that  the  body  had  been  found 
down  the  stream  below  Crathes,  he 
coolly  remarked,  "I'm  surprised  at  that, 
for  I  never  kenn'd  him  pass  the  inn-door 
before  without  coming  in  for  a  dram," 


DR  ADAM  SMITH. 

This  distinguished  philosopher  was 
remarkable  for  absence  of  mind,  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  for  speaking  to 
himself.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
having  one  Sunday  morning  walked  out 
of  his  garden  at  Kirkcaldy,  dressed  in 
little  beyond  his  dressing  -  gown,  he 
gradually  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which 
he  did  not  awaken  till  he  found  himself 
in  the  streets  of  Dunfermline,  at  least 
twelve  miles  uff.  lie  had  in  reality 
pdged  along  the  king's  high  way  all 
that  distance,  in  the  pirsu'd  of  a  certain 
train  of  ideas  j  and  he  was  only  even- 


tually stopped  in  his  progress  by  the  bells 
of  Dunfermline,  which  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  ringing  the  people  to  church. 
His  appearance  on  a  crowded  street,  on 
a  Scotch  Sunday  morning,  without 
clothes,  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader. 

It  is  also  told,  as  an  example  of  the 
second  peculiarity,  that  on  the  evenings 
of  those  very  days  which  he  had  devoted 
to  the  composition  of  the  Weatth  of 
Nations,  he  would  sometimes  walk 
backwards  and  forwards  through  his 
parlour,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  when 
he  might  abstract  a  lump  of  sugar  from 
the  tea-table,  unobserved  by  his  house- 
keeper, who  exercised  a  great  and  high- 
handed control  over  him. 

It  used  to  be  related  of  him,  that  one 
day  as  he  was  muttering  very  violently 
to  himself  in  passing  along  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  he  passed  close  to  a 
couple  of  fish  women,  who  were  silting 
at  their  stalls.  At  once  putting  him 
down  for  a  madman  at  large,  one  re- 
marked to  the  other,  in  a  pathetic  tone, 
"  Hech  !  and  he's  weel  put  on  too;" 
id  est,  well  dressed  ;  the  idea  of  his  being 
a  gentleman  having  of  course  much  in- 
creased her  sympathy. — I?.  Chambers. 


A  PRACTICAL  COMMENT. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Shirra,  of  Kirkcaldy, 
was  one  day  reading  the  11 6th  psalm, 
in  which  occurs  the  words,  "I  said  in 
my  haste,  all  men  are  liars."  He 
quietly  observed,  "  Indeed,  Dauvid, 
my  man,  an'  ye  had  been  i'  this  parish, 
ye  might  hae  said  it  at  your  leisure." 


WATTY  DUNLOP. 

On  one  occasion  two  irreverent  young 
fellows  determined,  as  they  said,  to 
"  taigle "  "Watty  Dunlop,"  a  pithy 
and  facetious  minister  of  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Coming  up  to  him  in  the  High 
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Street  of  Dumfries,  they  accosted  him 
with  much  solemnity. 

"  Maister  Dunlop,  do  ye  hear  the 
news  ?" 

"What  news?" 

"Oh,  thedeil's  dead." 

"  Is  he  I  said  Mr  Dunlop;  "  then  I 
maun  pray  for  twa  fatherless  bairns." 


A  USEFUL  HELP, 

On  one  occasion  one  of  the  Suther- 
land Fencibles  requested  Macdonald — 
better  known  as  Big  Sam,  from  his 
great  size,  amazing  strength,  and  good 
humour — to  hand  him  down  a  loaf  from 
a  shelf  which  he  could  not  easily  get  a.t 
himself.  Sam  good-naturedly  turned 
round,  and,  catching  the  individual  by 
the  "cuff"  of  the  neck,  held  him  up  at 
arm's  length,  saying,  "  There,  maj), 
take  it  down  for  yourself!" 


AN  APPROPRIATE  MOTTO. 

Mr  Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the  excel- 
lent hospital,  at  Wright's  Mouses,  Edin- 
burgh, which  bears  his  name,  was  a 
tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturer,  and 
accumulated  his  large  fortune  by  that 
business.  He  kept  a  carriage,  and  one 
day  meeting  Henry  Erskine,  he  asked 
him  for  a  motto  to  place  upon  it. 
Erskine  at  once  facetiously  suggested 
this  couplet  : 

"  Wha  wad  hae  thocht  it, 
That  noses  had  bocht  it." 


A  NATIVE  PARISH. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 
of  Draiuy,  Morayshire,  published  in 
I  792,  we  find  the  following  statement : — 

It  is  perhaps  a  singular  circumstance 
that  in  this  parish  there  is  no  lawyer, 
writer,  attorney,  physician,  surgeon, 
apothecary,  negro.  Jew,  gipsy,  English- 


man, Irishman,  foreigner  of  any  descrip- 
tion, nor  family  of  any  sect  or  denomi- 
nation except  the  Established  Church. 
The  population  in  1 791  was  1040. 


"the  gray  brother." 

A  tradition  exists  in  Midlothian 
relative  to  a  house  on  the  barony  of 
Gilmerton,  near  Lasswade,  which  lias 
given  occasion  to  the  beautiful  ballad 
entitled  "The  Gray  Brother,"  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
of  the  following  purport The  building 
alluded  to,  now  called  Gilmerton 
Grange,  was  originally  named  Burndale, 
from  the  following  tragic  adventure. 
The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged  of 
old  to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who 
had  one  beautiful  daughter.  This 
young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of 
Ne  what  tie,  a  richly-endowed  abbey  qn 
the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  learned  also  that  the  lovers 
carried  on  their  intercourse  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived 
at  the  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange.  He 
formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance, 
undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  clerical  character,  or  by  the  sponger 
claims  of  natural  affection.  Choosing, 
therefore,  a  dark  and  windy  night, 
when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were 
engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set 
fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns  and  other 
combustibles,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced 
to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling, 
with  all  its  unfortunate  inmates. 


A  PROFITABLE  PUNISHMENT. 

Jamie  Reid,  the  famous  piper  of  Dal- 
keith, had  a  son  called  Jamie,  of  so 
forward  and  frolicsome  a  disposition, 
that  he  was  continually  falling  Into  one 
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scrape  or  another,  which  sorely  grieved 
bis  lather,  who  tried  both  entreaty  and 
punishment  to  reclaim  him.  but  in  vain. 
At  length  he  adopted  a  singular  expe- 
dient. Haying  a  turn  for  mechanics, 
among  other  tools  for  aiding  him  in  his 
pursuits,  he  had  a  vice,  into  which, 
whenever  the  boy  would  commit  a  tres- 
pass, he  would  fix  Jiim  by  the  tail  of  his 
coat,  so  tha,t  he  could  not  move  ;  and 
then,  placing  the  drone  of  his  pipes  to 
his  ear,  would  blow  until  poor  Jim  be- 
came quite  subdued  and  senseless.  A 
neighbour  once  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  cr,u e  k y  of  su ch  a  pun i s  hi;  1  en t,  a nd 
observed  it  would  be  fetter  if  lie  were 
;-o  apply  a  rod  to  his  son's  i>ack. 

"A  rod  to  his  back  !"  answered 
Jamie;  "  haith,  ye  little  ken  him.  Ye 
may  break  a'  the  hazels  in  the  duke's 
wood  ower  him,  an'  he'll  no  be  ae  bit 
better.  Na  !  na  !  I  hae  tried  a'  that ; 
hut  ye  see  this  male's  the  callant  as 
qmet  as  a  pussie ;  and,  besides,  dings 
the  music  into  his  head,  an'  I  hae  great 
hopes  he  will  ae  day  mak'  a  grand 
piper,  for  by  this  way  he  has  amaist 
learned  a'  the  tunes  already  !" 


A  HIGHLAND  SERVANT* 

John,  the  second  Lord  Reay,  son  of 
the  unfortunate  royalist  Donald,  the 
first  lord,  and  chief  of  the  clan  Mackay, 
was  long  kept  in  confinement  in  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  at  length, 
as  is  related  by  tradition,  effected  his 
escape  in  a  manner  worthy  of  record. 
His  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mackay  of 
Scaury,  was  uncommonly  beautiful  and 
handsome  ;  and  having  been  introduced 
to  the  Protector  Cromwell,  she  fell  on 
her  knees  before  him,  and  in  the  most 
impressive  manner  begged  that  her  hus- 
band might  be  liberated.  He  was  so 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  deportment, 
jhat  he  said  lie  would  do  all  that  lay  in 
ns  power  to  gratify  her.  Lord  Reay, 
he  added,  was  a  state  prisoner,  and  he 


could  not  of  himself  order  his  liberation ; 
but  if  she  could  manage  so  as  to  get 
him  out  of  prison,  he  would  grant  him 
a  protection  or  pass  to  secure  him  from 
farther  trouble,  and  which  he  delivered 
to  her  accordingly.  A  great  difficulty 
still  remained,  how  to  get  his  lordship 
beyond  the  prison  wall.  His  lady,  and 
his  faithful  servant  John  Mackay,  it 
seems,  always  had  free  access  to  him. 
There  were  two  grenadiers  placed  be- 
fore the  entry  to  the  prison,  as  guards 
— a  duty  performed  in  later  times  by 
the  town -guard.  John  said,  if  Lady 
Reay  could  get  his  lordship  brought 
that  length,  he  would,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  pi  event  the  sentinels  from  ob- 
structing him  in  his  escape.  The  lady 
got  her  part  effected  ;  and  as  Lord 
Reay  was  ready  to  advance  towards  the 
sentinels,  John  suddenly  laid  hold  of 
them  both,  and  with  the  greatest  ease 
laid  them  prostrate,  the  one  above  the 
other,  and  then  disarmed  them.  As 
his  master  was  now  under  cover  of  the 
protection,  John  surrendered  himself, 
and  was  immediately  put  in  prison,  and 
laid  in  irons.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial,  at  which  Cromwell 
himself  assisted.  He  said  that  the 
servant  had  no  doubt  forfeited  his  life  j 
but  his  conduct,  which  went  to  obtain 
his  master's  liberty,  and  perhaps  to  save 
his  life,  was  heroical ;  and  if  this  man 
was  put  to  death  for  an  act  of  this 
nature,  which  proceeded  wholly  from 
his  fidelity  to  his  master,  and  was  at- 
tended with  nothing  hurtful  in  itself,  it 
would  discourage  their  own  and  other 
servants  from  entertaining  that  degree 
of  attachment  to  their  masters,  which  a 
pardon  granted  to  this  prisoner  would 
insure.  His  opinion,  therefore,  was, 
that  for  the  sake  of  justice,  the  prisoner 
should  be  condemned  to  die  ;  but  thai, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  th*? 
punishment  should  be  remitted,  which 
was  agreed  to  unanimously.  After  the 
sentence  was  intimated  to  Mackay, 
Crotnwell  took  a  full  view  pf  his  per- 
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sou,  and  noticing  his  fierce  aspect  and 
athletic  frame,  exclaimed  to  those  around 
him — 

<(  May  I  ever  be  kept  from  the  devil's 
and  that  man's  grasp, " 


A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  DOC  KENS. 

Worthy  original  saddler  Hallklay 
was  once  asked  by  a  gentleman,  what 
was  the  best  method  of  extirpating 
dockens  out  of  gardens? 

M  Take  a  spade,"  quoth  the  saddler, 
"and  howk  them  out:  dinna  leave  a 
single  talon  o'  a  root  :  wash  and  lay 
them  on  the  yard -dyke  to  dry  ;  then 
burn  them — that's  the  best  plan  I  ever 
kend." 

In  truth,  it  surely  was  a  most  effectual 
cure.  - -Maetaggart, 


A  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

On  the  opening  of  a  new  church  in 
Lanark,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers  of  the  congrega- 
tion respecting  a  right  to  certain  sit- 
tings. The  matter  in  question  was 
referred  to  the  minister,  who  ended  the 
strife  in  the  following  decision  : — 

"It's  weel  kend  through  a?  the  toon, 
We  draw  on  our  hose  before  our  shoon." 


DICKIE  OF  THE  DEN. 

Veiteh  of  Dawick,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Peeblesshire,  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  bravery,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was,  it  seems, 
Upon  bad  terms  with  a  neighbouring 
proprietor,  Tweed  ie  of  Druminelzie. 
By  some  accident  a  flock  of  Dawick's 
sheep  had  strayed  over  into  Drum- 
melzie's  grounds,  at  the  time  when 
Dickie  of  the  Den,  a  Liddesdale  outlaw, 
was  making  his  rounds  in  Tweeddale. 


Seeing  this  flock  of  sheep,  Dickie  drove 
them  oft*  without  ceremony.  Next  morn- 
ing, Veiteh,  perceiving  his  loss,  sum- 
moned his  servants  and  retainers,  laid  a 
bloodhound  upon  the  traces  of  the 
robber,  by  whom  they  were  guided  for 
many  miles,  till,  on  the  banks  of 
Liddel,  he  stayed  upon  a  very  large 
haystack.  The  pursuers  were  a  good 
deal  surprised  at  the  obstinate  pause  of 
the  bloodhound,  till  Dawick  pulled 
down  some  of  the  hay,  and  discovered 
a  large  excavation,  containing  the 
robbers  and  their  spoil.  He  instantly 
flew  upon  Dickie,  and  was  about  to 
poniard  him,  when  the  marauder, 
with  the  address  for  which  the  border 
thieves  were  famed,  protested  that  he 
would  never  have  touched  a  cioot  (hoof) 
of  them,  had  he  not  taken  them  for 
Driimmelzie's  properly.  This  dexter- 
ous appeal  to  Veitch's  passions  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  free- 
booter. 

FINE  SPINNING. 

Robert  Burns,  in  reply  to  the  question 
if  the  critical  literati  of  Edinburgh  had, 
on  the  occasion  of  hi.i  visit  to  that  city, 
aided  him  at  all  with  their  opinions, 
said— 

"  The  best  of  these  gentlemen  are 
like  the  wife's  daughter  in  the  west — 
they  spin  the  thread  of  their  criticism 
so  line,  that  it  is  neither  fit  for  warp 
nor  waft,'" 

RUMBLEDETHUMPS. 

Take  a  peck  of  purtatoes,  and  put 
them  into  a  boyne — at  them  with  a 
beetle — a  dab  of  butter — the  beetle  again 
— anilher  dab — then  cabbage — purtato 
—  beetle  and  dab — saut  meanwhile — 
and  a  shake  o*  common  black  pepper — 
fe  en  ally,  cabbage  and  purtato  through 
ither — pree,  and  you'll  fin'  them  decent 
rumblede  thumps.  —Nodes  Amhros. 
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A  WINNING  GENERAL. 

When  Sir  John  Cope  fled  from  Dun- 
bar, the  fleetness  of  his  horse  carried 
him  foremost,  upon  which  a  sarcastic 
Scotsman  complimented  him  by  saying, 

"  Dod,  sir,  but  ye  hae  won  the  race  : 
win  the  battle  wha  like  ! " 


"  ROBERT  BURNS,  POET." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Burns  very 
often  wrote  on  his  books  thus  :  "  Robert 
Burns,  Poet."  Allan  Cunningham 
remembered  a  favourite  collie  at  Ellis- 
land  having  the  same  inscription  on  his 
collar. 


BECKY  MONTEITH. 

It  is  recorded  of  Becky  Monteith,  a 
celebrated  beauty,  that  being  asked  how 
she  had  not  made  a  good  marriage,  she 
replied — 

"Ye  see,  I  wadna  hae  the  walkers, 
and  the  riders  gaed  by." 


THE  LION  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  SHIELD. 

Antiquaries  have  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  settling  at  what  precise 
period  the  Scottish  nation  began  to  as- 
sume armorial  bearings,  although  the 
obscure  records  of  tradition  assure  us 
that  they  were  first  granted  to  the  Scot- 
tish kings  by  Charlemagne.  One  thing 
is  sufficiently  certain,  that  none  of  the 
predecessors  of  William,  who  began  to 
reign  in  the  year  1 165,  adopted  a  court 
armorial,  and  that  it  was  that  sovereign 
who  first  assumed  the  cognisance  of  a 
lion  on  his  banners,  from  which  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  from  his  gallant  bear- 
ing, he  was  termed  William  the  Lion. 
We  are  told  that  the  king  of  the  beasts 
was  ^  anciently  the  cognisance  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  yet  it  is  conjectured  by 


George  Chalmers,  that  William  did  not 
assume  the  red  lion  on  that  account,  but 
rather  because  it  was  already  the  armo- 
rial bearing  of  the  earldom  of  Hunting- 
ton, and,  as  such,  the  cognisance  of 
William's  father.  The  lion  is  first  seen 
on  the  shield  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
and  appeared  on  gold  coins  in  the  reign 
of  Robert  the  Third.  It  is  said  by 
Nisbet  that  the  double  tressure  (or 
border)  was  anciently  used  on  the  royal 
shields  to  perpetuate  the  various  leagues 
betwixt  the  French  and  Scottish  mo- 
n.irchs.  In  the  reign  of  James  the 
Third,  when  the  English  faction  pre- 
dominated in  the  country,  Parliament 
was  induced  to  ordain  "  that  in  tymc  to 
cum  thair  suld  be  na  double  (res sour 
about  the  kingis  armys,  but  that  he  suld 
ber  hale  arm  is  of  the  lyoun,  without  ony 
mair."  Yet  the  double  tressure  seems 
to  have  maintained  its  place  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Scotland,  even  to 
our  own  times. 


FISHWIVES  OF  FISIIERROW. 

The  fishwives,  as  they  are  all  of  one 
class,  and  educated  in  it  from  their  in- 
fancy, are  of  a  very  singular  character, 
and  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
laborious  lives  which  they  lead.  They 
are  the  wives  and  daughters  of  fisher- 
men who  generally  marry  in  their  own 
caste  or  tribe,  as  great  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, to  which  they  must  have  been 
bred,  is  to  gather  bait  for  their  hus- 
bands and  bait  their  lines.  Four  days 
in  the  week,  however,  they  carry  fish  in 
creels  (osier  baskets)  to  Edinburgh  j  and 
when  the  boats  come  in  late  to  the 
harbour  in  the  forenoon,  so  as  to  leave 
them  no  more  than  time  to  reach  Edin- 
burgh before  dinner,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  perform  their  journey  of  five 
miles,  by  relays,  three  of  them  being 
employed  in  carrying  one  basket,  and 
shifting  it  from  one  to  another  every 
hundred  yards,  \>y  which  means  they 
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have  been  known  to  arrive  at  the  Fish- 
market  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,* 

From  the  kind  of  life  these  women 
lead,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded 
that  their  manners  arc  peculiar,  as  they 
certainly  arc.  Having  so  great  a  share 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  they 
have  no  small  sway  in  it,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  saying  not  unusual  among 
them.  When  speaking  of  a  young 
woman,  reported  to  be  on  the  point  of 
marriage — 

"  I  lout ! "  say  they,  "how  can  she 
keep  a  man,  wha  can  hardly  maintain 
hersel'?" 

As  they  do  the  work  of  men,  their 
manners  are  masculine,  and  their 
strength  and  activity  equal  to  their  work. 
Their  amusements  aic  of  the  masculine 
kind.  On  holidays  they  frequently  play 
at  golf;  and  on  Throne  Tuesday  there 
is  a  standing  match  at  foot-ball,  between 
the  married  and  unmarried  women,  in 
which  the  former  are  always  victors. 

Their  manner  of  life,  and  their  busi- 
ness of  making  their  markets,  whet 
their  faculties,  and  make  them  very 
dexterous  in  bargain-making.  They 
have  likewise  a  species  of  rude  elo- 
quence, an  extreme  facility  in  express- 
ing their  feelings  by  words  or  gestures, 
which  is  very  imposing,  and  enables 
them  to  carry  their  points  even  against 
the  most  wary  |  and  they  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  world  to  be  abashed 
when  they  are  detected  in  any  of  their 
arts,  f 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  a  con- 

*  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  three  of  them, 
not  many  years  ago,  went  from  Dunbar  to 
Edinburgh,  which  is  27  miles,  with  oach  of  a 
load  of  herrings  on  her  back  of  200  lbs.  in  five 
hours.    They  sometimes  carry  loads  of  250  lbs. 

t  It  is  not  here  meant  to  impeach  their 
honesty,  for  which  they  are  on  a  par  with  all 
Other  small  irnfnckers.  An  eminent  merchant 
of  Edinburgh  told  the  writer  thai  he  has  often 
dealt  with  some  of  them  10  the  amount  of  £600 
in  a  season,  for  salt  herrings,  without  one  line 
of  writing,  and  never  lost  a  farthing  by  them. 


siderable  degree  of  licentiousness  ap- 
pears in  their  freedom  of  speech,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  tainted  their 
morals,  in  a  point  where  it  may  chiefly 
have  been  expected ;  there  being  no 
class  of  women,  it  is  believed,  who 
offend  less  against  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, excepting  in  words,  than 
they  do.  There  seems  to  be  no  em- 
ployment that  conduces  more  to  health 
and  good  spirits  than  theirs.  Some  of 
them  have  been  brought  to  bed,  and 
have  gone  to  Edinburgh  on  foot  with 
their  baskets  within  the  week.  It  is 
perfectly  well  ascertained  that  one,  "who 
was  delivered  on  Wednesday  morning, 
went  to  town  with  her  creel  on  the 
Saturday  forenoon  following.  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  free  and  active  life  they 
lead,  which  renders  them  averse  to  all 
sedentary  employments.  They  never 
wear  shoes  or  stockings  but  on  Sundays, 
which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  theii 
poverty,  but  to  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment. Strangers  from  the  south, 
disgusted  at  this  practice,  which  more 
or  less  prevails  among  the  women  of  the 
inferior  class  in  this  country,  and  still 
more  with  the  custom  of  trampling 
linens  in  washing  tubs  (which  is  not 
yet  entirely  discontinued,  though  gradu- 
ally wearing  out),  cry  out  against  both 
as  s h oe k  i r. g  p i e c e s  0 f  barba r i ty .  1 1  m a y 
be  remarked,  however,  in  regard  to 
the  former  practice,  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  women  (even  the  ladies 
in  the  house)  wore  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings. 

From  such  parents,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, proceeds  a  race  of  children 
healthy,  active,  and  robust. — Sfal.  At, 


THIi  LAIRD  O*  WIGGIliWUSSCCK. 

Greedy  as  the  grave  was  he,  his  gour- 
mand imagination  saw  an  island  off  his 
shore  a  little  way,  once  in  seven  years. 
Thus  would  he  describe  it : — 

"0!  it  was  a  bonny* big  isle;  1  saw 
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gran  swankies  o'  nowt  on't,  feeding  on 
\.0wg\\  claver  fields;  rare  growing  corn 
too^ every  stalk  o't  as  thick  as  my  wee 
ftfcger,  and  ilka  head  o't  wad  hae  filled 
jny  gowpens.  Apple  trees  I  saw  there, 
0  apples  hinging  s wagging  on  them 
like  warping  clues,  the  haleware  o't 
seemed  to  be  gran'  plowable  land.  I 
cud  hae  made  siller  on't  like  sclate 
stanes." 

And  then  he  would  add — "O!  if  I 
had  got  a  spank  o'  kennelling  on't,  it 
a'  wad  hae  become  my  ain;  the  Manx- 
men's Isle  was  ance  enchanted  the  same 
way,  but  a  spark  o'  fire  lighted  on't 
ance  frae  out  a  sailor's  pipe,  broke  the 
charm,  whilk  has  h inn e red  it  to  sink 
mair;  but  were  a'  the  tires  at  onytime 
to  gang  out,  it  wad  just  gae  whaur  it 
was  again j  since  they  went  a'  oitt  but 
ae  wee  bit  gleed  in  Laxy,  and  faith  the 
Isle  o'  Man  was  begun  to  shog  and 
quake, ' ' — Mactaggart, 


A  FRUGAL  TAILOR. 

The  following  obituary  notice  appears 
in  The  Scots  Afdgazirie  of  Jan.  17S9 ; — 

Lately,  at  Paisley,  a  tailor  who,  during 
his  life,  never  earned  more  than  four- 
pence  per  day  and  his  meat.  How- 
ever, by  his  rigid  economy  he  has  left 
Z250  at  interest,  and  £20  in  his  house, 
with  a  great  number  of  crown  and  half- 
crown  pieces. 


AT  LAST! 

On  a  ramble  of  dissipation  the  noto- 
rious Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  is  said  to  have 
taken  several  days  to  travel  on  foot  be- 
tween the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
town  of  Musselburgh,  a  distance  of  only 
six  miles,  stopping  at  every  public 
ntfuse  by  the  way,  in  which  good  ale 
could  be  had.  In  this  expedition  he 
was  accompanied  by  several  boon  com- 
panions, who  were  fascinated  beyond 


their  ordinary  excesses  by  his  great 
powers  of  wit,  but  who  gradually  fell 
off  at  various  stages  of  the  road.  The 
last  of  these  companions,  oppressed  by 
the  fumes,  of  the  ale  which  he  had  too 
long  indulged  in,  staggered  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  into  the  ash-pit  of  a 
steam-engine  which  then  stood  by  the 
road -side,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  On 
awakening  he  observed  the  mouth  of 
an  immense  fiery  furnace  open,  several 
figures  all  grim  with  soot  and  ashes 
stirring  the  fire  and  throwing  on  fuel — 
all  which,  with  the  whirring  and  clash- 
ing of  the  machinery,  combined  to  im- 
press his  still-confused  imagt nation  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  in  hell  Horror 
struck,  he  exclaimed,  "Good  God!  has 
it  at  last  come  to  this  I " 


A  FORTUNATE  ERROR. 

Sep.  14,  17S9.  Died  at  Craigforih, 
John  Callander,  Esq.  of  Craigforth, 
advocate.  This  gentleman's  ancestors 
acquired  the  estate  by  a  droll  mistake. 
Being  farrier  to  King  James  VI.  in 
Scotland,  he  made  otft  his  account  in 
Scots  money,  agreeable  to  practice, 
which  being  sent  to  England,  an  order 
was  made  lo  pay  it  in  sterling  money, 
which  he  accordingly  received,  and 
with  which  the  family  estate,  enjoyed  to 
this  day,  was  bought.- — Scots  Mag. 


THE  WAUKING-OF  THE  FAULD. 

The  Wanking  of  the  Faulcl  was  a 
practice  common  in  the  pastoral  districts 
of  Scotland  previous  to  the  past  changes 
in  rural  economy.  It  was  then  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  nocturnal  watch  upon  the 
sheepfolds  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lambs 
from  getting  back  to  their  dams,  from 
which  they  had  been  recently  weaned. 
On  these  occasions  the  shepherd,  who 
was  the  watcher,  was  always  allowed 
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to  have  the  lass  of  his  choice  to  bear 
him  company  j  and  as  his  vigils  occurred 
at  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year,  when 
night  is  only  a  shadowy  interval  of  day, 
the  whole  affair  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  duties  connected 
with  pastoral  life. — Robert  Chambers. 


A  FATAL  DISPUTE. 

March  11,  1596.  There  chanced  a 
duel  or  single  combat  betwixt  James 
Hepburn  of  Moreham  and  one  Birnie, 
a  skinner  in  Edinburgh.  They  were 
both  slain.  The  occasion  and  quarrel 
was  not  thought  to  be  great  nor  yet 
necessary.  Hepburn  alleged  and  main- 
tained that  there  was  seven  sacraments; 
Birnie  would  have  but  two,  or  else  he 
would  fight.  The  other  was  content 
with  great  protestations  that  he  would 
defend  his  belief  with  the  sword ;  and 
so  with  great  earnestness  they  yoked, 
and  thus  the  question  was  decided. — 
Patrick  Anderson. 


SHAKSPEARE  ECLIPSED. 

Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas  procured 
for  its  author  expulsion  from  the  kirk, 
and  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the 
society  of  the  "unco  gude."  But  it 
was — and  is  still — nevertheless  very 
popular  with  the  general  public,  who 
received  it  enthusiastically.  On  one 
occasion  of  its  performance,  when  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  burst  forth,  as 
usual,  at  the  conclusion  of  NorvaTs 
speech,  a  voice  from  the  gallery  pro- 
claimed die  transport  of  the  "gods"  by 
bawling  forth  the  triumphant  query — 

* '  Whaur'syer  Wully  Shakspeare  noo?" 


EARLY  LITERARY  DIFFICULTIES. 

April  9,  1583.  James  Lowson,  min- 
ister of  God  s  word  at  Edinburgh,  to 


Mr  Davidson,  informs  him  of  certain 
piracies  committed  by  Englishmen  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 
Among  the  rest  he  laments  especially 
the  case  of  Thomas  Woltweller  [Vaut- 
rollier],  a  Frenchman,  who  was  bring- 
ing books  and  paper  to  print  in  Scot- 
land, having  privilege  to  do  so,  who  is 
almost  "heriet."  Prays  him  to  look 
to  these  matters,  lest  wicked  men  hold 
the  two  nations  at  division,  when  God 
offers  occasion  of  concord  and  union. — 
Calendar  of  State  Papers. 


THE  "  BEACON." 

A  new  weekly  journal,  called  the 
Beacon,  was  started  in  Edinburgh  in 
January  1 82 1.  It  was  distinguished  for 
its  violent  politics  and  severe  person- 
alities, and  it  soon  roused  such  a  feeling 
that  the  publisher  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue its  publication  the  same  year 
that  it  started  into  existence. 

[The  Beacon  was  notorious  for  its 
reckless  personal  attacks,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  was  seldom  out  of  trouble. 
The  printer  was  tried  for  a  libel  on  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  on  14th  June 
1 82 1  ;  in  the  following  month,  James 
Stuart  of  Dunearn,  in  retaliation  for  an 
attack  on  him,  horsewhipped  the  prin- 
ter in  the  street;  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  verdict,  with  £$00  damages,  was  ob- 
tained against  him  for  another  libel. 
This  unfortunate  newspaper  was  nomi- 
nally edited  by  a  Mr  John  Nimmo,  son 
of  a  journeyman  printer,  who  in  1S25 
occupied  a  house  at  the  Cowgatehead. 
Niinmo,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  paper, 
fled  to  France.  The  Beacon  was  re- 
suscitated in  Glasgow  under  the  name 
of  the  Scnti/tc/y  in  the  first  number  of 
which  those  libellous  articles  against 
Stuart  of  Dunearn  appeared  which,  on 
the  26th  March  1822,  led  to  the  duel 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bos  we  11,] 
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A  CONSCIENTIOUS  HOST. 

Honest  Johnnie  Dowie,  the  famous 
Edinburgh  vintner,  whose  tavern  was 
the  resort  of  the  literati  of  the  city,  and 
whose  name  has  been  immortalised  by 
Burns,  was  not  only  an  exceedingly 
decent  person  in  the  fashion  of  observing 
regular  hours  in  closing  his  house,  but 
he  was  really  a  conscientious  and  worthy 
man  ;  witness  the  following  little  anec- 
dote :— 

David  Herd  was  one  night  prevented 
by  illness  from  joining  in  the  malt  pota- 
tions of  his  friends.  He  called  for  first 
one  and  then  another  glass  of  spirits, 
which  he  dissolved,  morj  Seotko,  in 
warm  water  and  sugar.  When  the 
reckoning  came  to  be  paid,  the  anti- 
quary was  surprised  to  and  the  second 
glass  charged  a  fraction  higher  than  the 
first,  as  if  John  had  been  resolved  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  excess.  On  inquir- 
ing the  reason,  however,  honest  John 
explained  it  thus 

"  Whe,  sir,  ye  see,  the  first  glass  was 
out  o'  the  an  Id  barrel,  and  the  second 
ane  was  out  o'  the  new  j  and  as  the 
whisky  in  the  new  barrel  cost  me  mair 
than  the  other,  whe,  sir,  I've  just 
charged  a  wee  mail*  fort." — Robert 
Chambers. 


"  573." 

Dr  R.  Simson,  the  mathematician, 
had  the  habit  of  counting  his  steps  as 
he  walked.  "  One  Saturday,  while 
proceeding  towards  Anderston,  count- 
ing his  steps  as  he  was  wont,  the  pro- 
fessor was  accosted  by  a  person  who, 
we  may  suppose,  was  unacquainted 
with  his  singular  peculiarity.  At  this 
moment  the  worthy  geometrician  knew 
that  he  was  just  five  hundred  ami  seventy- 
mrse  paces  from  the  college  towards  the 
sn»g  parlour  which  was  anon  to  prove 
«**  rallying- point  of  the  Mien-broth* 
amateurs;  and  when  arrested  in  his 


progress,  kept  repeating  the  mystic 
number  at  stated  intervals,  as  the  o.ily 
species  of  mnemonics  then  known. 

beg  your  pardon/  said  the  per- 
sonage, accosting  the  professor  ;  '  one 
word  with  you,  if  you  please. ' 

***Most  happy — 573!'  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

*i(Nay/  rejoined  the  gentleman, 
1  merely  one  question.' 

"  1  Well/  added  theprofessor — ' 573 ! * 

"  (  You  are  really  too  polite/  inter- 
rupted the  stranger  :  1  but  from  your 
known  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr 

B  ,and  for  the  purpose  ol  deciding 

a  bet,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inquir- 
ing whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
that  individual  left  five  hundred  pounds 
to  each  of  his  nieces  ? ' 

"  *  Precisely  ! 1  replied  the  professor 

-  573!1 

"  '  And  there  were  only  four  nieces, 
were  there  not?'  rejoined  the  querist, 

"  '  Exactly  !'  said  the  mathematician ; 
1  573  !  *  "—Dr  Strang. 


A  THOROUGH  SCOT. 

August  1 8, 1 790.  Died  at  London,  Mr 
John  Stalker,  of  the  Half- moon  public- 
house,  Piccadilly.  He  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  which  he  left  at  an  early 
period.  To  a  life  of  many  oddities,  he, 
dying,  exhibited  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  amor  pat  rife,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  his  countrymen,  being,  by 
express  desire.,  buried  in  a  full  suit  of 
the  Highland  uniform,  excepting  the 
plaid,  which  kis  reserved  for  his  wife's 
w  i  n  d  i  1  lg  -  sh  eet  —  Scots  Mag. 


A  SIMPLE  BEAUTY. 

A  lovely  young  lady,  at  the  time 
when  belles  were  scarcer  in  Glasgow 
than  they  are  now,  was  talking  with  a 
gentleman  from  a  distance  about  that 
city  and  its  gaieties.    The  conversation 
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turned  upon  balls  and  the  attenders  of 
them,  when  the  gentleman  laughingly 
asked  the  question — 

"Haveyou  many  beauties  in  Glasgow, 

Miss  ?  "    On  which  the  young  lady 

naively  replied — 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  there  are  five  of  us  !  " 


A  poet's  testimonial. 

Bums  procured  a  pair  of  pistols  as  a 
portion  of  his  exciseman's  outfit.  They 
were  made  by  Blair  of  Birmingham, 
and,  in  acknowledging  them,  the  poet 
wrote  to  him — 

"  I  have  tried  them,  and  will  say  for 
them  what  I  would  not  say  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind — they  are  an  honour  to  their 
maker, "  These  pistols  were  afterwards 
bequeathed  to  Dr  Maxwell. 


NOT  SO  VERY  SURE. 

11  Do  you  think,  f  Tarnish,  that  the  bul- 
lets hit  him?"  said  an  English  sports- 
man to  Ins  attendant,  after  having  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  both  barrels  of 
his  Manton  at  a  stag. 

"  Weel,  she  took  it  very  easy  if  she 
got  it,"  said  Hamish,  with  a  sly  wink 
at  his  companion. 

"Ay,  ay,  if  she  be  kilt,  she'll  send 
word  ;  but  I'm  no  thinking  she'll  be 
sending  ony  word  to-night." 


A  "DISPENSATION." 

1641,  Sep.  5.  That  day,  Alexander 
Drysdale.  merchant,  desirit  a  seat  in  the 
kirk  for  his  dochter  to  heir  God's  word, 
and  therefore  is  licentiate  be  yc  session 
to  cause  make  a  new  furme  to  be  set 
next  before  yc  pulpit  (where  the  brides 
and  bridegrooms  yl  day  y*  they  are 
marie t  uses  to  sit)  to  be  possest  be  the 
said  Alex,  his  dochter  in  all  tyme  coming. 
*m>£>imftrmiint  Kirk  St'ss,  l\\xonU, 
m 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DOW  LOCH. 

The  farmer  of  Auchen  Naight,  near 
the  Dow  Loch,  was  not  in  opulent  cir- 
cumstances. One  day,  during  the  pres- 
sure of  some  unusual  calamity,  he 
observed,  with  surprise,  a  cow  browsing 
quietly  by  the  side  of  the  loch  ;  and, 
upon  nearer  inspection,  found  it  to  be  a 
beautiful  animal  of  large  size,  and  per- 
fectly white.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
driven  home  by  him  without  resistance, 
and  soon  commended  herself  greatly  to 
his  wife  by  her  quietness  and  richness  of 
milk.  The  result  of  her  good  qualities, 
and  also  her  fruitfulness,  was  that  a 
blessing  seemed  to  have  come  with  her 
to  the  house.  The  farmer  became  rich 
in  the  possession  of  twenty  fine  cattle,  all 
descended  from  the  original  white  cow. 

After  some  years  had  elapsed,  and 
all  his  other  cattle  had  been  used  up, 
the  farmer  had  to  consider  how  he  was 
to  provide  a  winter's  "mart"  for  his 
family;  that  is,  a  cow  to  be  killed  and 
salted  according  to  the  then  universal 
practice  of  the  country.  Should  it  be 
the  mother,  or  one  of  her  comely 
daughters?  The  former  was  still  in  fine 
condition,  highly  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  then  the  feeling  connected . 
with  her — should  they  sacrifice  in  this 
manner  the  source  of  all  their  good 
fortune?  A  consideration  that  she 
might  fail  in  health,  and  be  lost  to  them, 
determined  them  to  make  her  the 
"mart  "for  the  year.  It  is  said  that, 
on  the  morning  which  was  to  be  her 
last,  she  showed  the  usual  affection  for 
her  mistress,  who  came  to  bid  her  a 
mournful  farewell ;  but  when  the  butcher 
approached  with  his  rope  and  axe,  she 
suddenly  tore  up  the  stake,  and  broke 
away  from  the  byre,  followed  by  the- 
whole  of  her  progeny.  The  astonished 
good  man  and  his  wife  were  only  in 
time  to  see  the  herd,  in  which  their 
wealth  consisted,  plunge  into  the  waters 
of  the  Dow  Loch,  from  which  they 
never  re -emerged,. 
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sHor  ! 

A  tailor  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 
church  during  service,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  suddenly  awoke  at  the  close 
of  the  sermon,  and,  forgetting  where  he 
was,  startled  the  congregation  by  ex- 
claiming aloud — 

"  Say  what  ye  like,  but  a'body  kens 
that  it  taks  twa  hanks  o'  thread  to  mak 
a  waistcoat.' 

The  tailor  no  doubt  had  been  dream- 
ing of  a  customer  resisting  an  over- 
charge. 

A  QUESTIONABLE  COMPLIMENT. 

A  wealthy  tobacco  lord,  who  in 
early  life  had  been  a  soldier,  was  one 
day  pacing  the  Plain  staves  of  Glasgow, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  poor  woman. 
Turning  to  her  disdainfully,  he  said — 

l<  Don't  speak  to  me  here,  woman  ;  I 
gie  nae  charity  on  the  street. " 

"  It  wasna  charity,  Sir  Bailie,  that  I 
was  seeking,"  said  the  woman  ;  "I  was 
only  wanting  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
service  you  did  to  my  laddie," 

Somewhat  mollified  by  the  expected 
praise,  the  scarlet -cloaked  aristocrat 
stopped  and  said — 

"And  what  did  I  do  for  him,  good 
woman  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  Sir  Bailie,"  she  replied,  "when 
you  were  fechting  at  the  head  o'  your 
company  at  the  battle  of  Dettigen,  and 
ran  away,  my  son,  wha  was  next  you, 
ran  after  you,  and  so  saved  his  life  I  ** 


A  SANITARY  REFORMER. 

In  1 735>  an  Edinburgh  merchant  and 
magistrate,  named  Sir  Alexander  Brand, 
presented  an  overture  to  the  Estates  for 
the  cleaning  0f  the  city.  The  modesty 
°f  the  opening  sentence  will  strike  the 
reader :— . 

"Seeing,"  it  states,   "the  nobility 


and  gentry  of  Scotland  arc,  when  they 
arc  abroad,  esteemed  by  all  nations  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  accomplished  people 
in  Europe,  yet  it's  to  be  regretted  that 
it's  always  casten  up  to  them  by  strangers, 
who  admire  them  for  their  singular 
qualifications,  that  they  are  born  in  a; 
nation  that  has  the  nastiest  cities  in  the^ 
world,  especially  the  metropolitan." 

He  offered  to  clean  the  city  daily/ 
and  give  five  hundred  a -year  for  the  re- 
fuse ;  but  his  views  do  not  seem  to  have, 
been  carried  into  effect. 


THE  KIND  GALLOWS  OF  CRIEFF. 

This  celebrated  gibbet  was,  in  the 
memory  of  the  last  generation,  still 
standing  at  the  western  end  of  ihe  town  of 
Crieff,  in  Perthshire.  Why  it  was  called 
the  kind  gallows  we  are  unable  to  in- 
form the  reader  with  certainty  ;  but  it 
is  alleged  that  the  Highlanders  used  to 
touch  their  bonnets  as  they  passed  a 
place,  which  had  been  fatal  to  many  of 
their  countrymen,  with  the  ejaculation — 

"  God  bless  her  nainsel',  and  the  tiel 
tamn  you  ! " 

It  may  therefore  have  been  called 
kind,  as  being  a  sort  of  native  or  kin- 
dred place  of  doom  to  those  who  suffered 
there,  as  in  fulfilment  of  a  natural  des- 
tiny.-— Sir  Waiter  Scott. 


INTESTINAL  WARDROBE. 

An  ancestor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
joined  the  Pretender,  and  with  his 
brother  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate 
adventure,  which  ended  in  a  skirmish 
and  captivity  at  Preston,  1745.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  those  times  for  all  persons 
of  the  rank  of  gentlemen  to  wear  scarlet 
waistcoats.  A  ball  had  struck  one  of 
the  brothers,  and  carried  a  part  of  his( 
dress  into  his  body  ;  and  in  this  con- 
dition he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  al 
number  of  his  companions,  and  stript, 
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as  was  too  often  the  practice  in  these 
remorseless  civil  wars.  Wounded,  and 
nearly  naked,  having  only  a  shirt  on, 
and  an  old  sack  about  him,  the  ancestor 
of  the  great  poet  was  silting,  along  with 
his  brother  and  a  hundred-  and  fifty  un- 
fortunate gentlemen,  in  a  granary  at 
Preston.  The  wounded  man  fell  sick, 
as  the  story  goes,  and  vomited  the  scar- 
let, which  the  ball  had  forced  into  the 
wound. 

"Oh,  man,  Watty!"  cried  his 
brother,  "if  you  have  got  a  wardrobe 
in  your  wame,  I  wish  you  would  throw 
me  up  a  pair  of  breeks,  for  I  have 
meikle  need  of  them." 

The  wound  afterwards  healed. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BAGPIPES. 

A  piper  in  Lord  M'Lcod's  regiment, 
seeing  the  British  army  giving  way  be- 
fore superior  numbers,  played  the  well- 
known  "  Cogadh-na-Sith,"  which  filled 
the  High! ami ers  with  such  spirit  that, 
immediately  rallying,  they  cut  through 
their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, Sir  Eyre  Coote.  filled  with 
admiration*  and  appreciating  the  value 
of  such  music,  presented  the  regiment 
with  fifty  pounds  to  buy  a  stand  of  pipes. 

At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  1760,  the 
troops  were  retreating  in  disorder,  and 
the  general  complained  to  a  field  officer 
in  Fraser's  regiment  of  the  bad  conduct 
of  his  corps. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  some 
warmth,  "you  did  very  wrong  in  for- 
bidding the  pipers  to  play." 

11  Let  them  blow  in  God's  name, 
then,"  said  the  general  ;  and  the  order 
being  given,  the  pipers  with  alacrity 
sounded,  on  which  the  Gaels  formed  in 
the  rear,  and  bravely  returned  to  the 
charge. 

George  Clark  was  piper  to  the  71st 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  ball  as  he  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 


Finding  himself  disabled  he  sat  down, 
and  putting  his  pipes  in  order,  called 
out — 

11  Weel,  lads,  I  am  sorry  I  can  go 
nac  farther  wi'  you,  but  deil  hae  my 
said  if  ye  sail  want  music,"  and  struck 
up  a  favourite  pibroch  with  the  utmost 
unconcern  for  any  tiling  but  the  delight 
of  sending  to  battle  his  comrades  with 
the  animating  sounds. 

It  is  a  popular  tradition  that  the 
enemy  anxiously  levelled  at  the  pipers, 
aware  of  the  power  of  their  music  ;  and 
a  story  is  related  of  a  piper  who,  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  received  a  shot  in 
the  bag  before  he  had  time  to  make  a 
fair  beginning,  which  so  roused  his 
Highland  blood,  that,  dashing  his  pipes 
to  the  ground,  lie  drew  his  sword  and 
attacked  the  foe  with  the  fury  of  a  lion, 
until  his  career  was  stopped  by  death, 
by  a  ball  too  surely  aimed. 

It  is  also  related  of  the  pipe-major  of 
the  92d,  that  on  the  same  occasion,  he 
placed  himself  on  an  eminence  whore 
the  shot  was  flying  like  hail,  and,  re- 
gardless of  his  danger,  proudly  sounded 
the  battle  air  to  animate  his  companions. 
And  on  one  occasion  during  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  same  regiment  came  sud- 
denly on  the  French  army,  and  the 
intimation  of  their  approach  was  so 
suddenly  given  by  the  pipers  bursting 
out  their  *'  gathering,"  that  the  enemy 
fled  and  the  Highlanders  pursued. 


THOMSON  AND  THE  WOOLIE  GHOST, 

The  poet  Thomson  had  a  great  horror 
of  the  supernatural,  and  nis  fear  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment to  liis  fellow-collegians.  His  bed- 
fellow, knowing  that  he  was  afraid  to 
remain  alone  in  the  dark,  quietly  left 
him  one  night  while  he  was  asleep.  On 
waking,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  like  a 
frightened  child,  and  calling  loudly  upon 
his  landlady  for  assistance.  Dr  Somer- 
ville,  who  relates  this  anecdote  upon 
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the  authority  of  Mr  Cranston,  late  mini- 
ster of  Ancrum,  who  lodged  in  the  same 
room  with  the  poet  at  Edinburgh, 
attributes  his  weakness  on  this  subject 
to  the  following  circumstance  : — 

11  The  belief  in  ghosts,  witches,  fairies, 
&c,  was  so  exceedingly  prevalent  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  it 
would  have  been  deemed  heretical  in 
any  clergyman  to  have  called  in  ques- 
tion their  existence,  or  even  their  pal- 
pable interposition.  One  of  the  last 
appearances  of  these  tremendous  agents 
happened  (I  am  speaking  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vulgar)  at  Woolie,  in  the 
parish  ofSouthdean,  where  Mr  Thomson 
was  minister.  Even  since  I  entered 
into  life,  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
guardedly  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Woolie  Ghost,  as  I  myself  have  more 
than  once  given  offence  by  my  silence 
upon  the  subject.  The  sequel  of  the 
story  I  have  heard,  not  at  second-hand, 
but  from  the  lips  of  a  person,  and  that 
of  rank  and  education,  above  the  vulgar. 
Mr  Thomson,  the  father  of  the  poet,  in 
a  fatal  hour,  was  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tempt laying  the  evil  spirit.  He  ap- 
pointed his  diet  of  catechising  at  Woolie, 
the  scene  of  the  ghost's  exploits,  and 
beheld,  when  he  had  just  begun  to 
pray,  a  ball  of  fire  strike  him  upon  the 
head.  Overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion, he  could  not  utter  another  word, 
or  make  a  second  attempt  to  pray.  He 
was  carried  home  to  his  house,  where 
he  languished  under  the  oppression  of 
diabolical  malignity,  and  at  length  ex- 
pired. Only  think  what  an  impression 
this  story— I  do  not  say  fact,  I  say  this 
story,  for  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt— 
niust  necessarily  have  made  upon  the 
vigorous  imagination  of  our  young 
poet," 


PROVKSSOK  avtol'n's  courts  hit. 

After  Professor  Aytoun  had  made 
Fopo.^  of  marriage  to  Miss  Emily 


Jane  Wilson,  daughter  of  "Christopher 
North/'  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
referred  to  her  father.  As  Aytoun  was 
uncommonly  diffident,  he  said  to  her, 
"  Emily,  my  dear,  you  must  speak  to 
him  for  me.  I  could  not  summon 
courage  to  speak  to  the  professor  on 
this  subject" 

"  Papa  is  in  the  library,"  said  the 
lady. 

"Then  you  had  better  go  to  him," 
said  the  suitor,  "and  I'll  wait  here  for 
you." 

There  being  apparently  no  help  for 
it,  the  lady  proceeded  to  the  library, 
and,  taking  her  father  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  mentioned  that  Aytoun  had 
asked  her  in  marriage.  She  added, 
"  Shall  1  accept  his  offer,  papa;  he  is  so 
shy  and  diffident,  chat  he  cannot  speak 
to  you  himself  ?" 

"Then  we  must  deal  tenderly  with 
him,"  said  the  hearty  old  man.  "I'll 
write  my  reply  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
pin  it  on  your  back." 

"  Papa's  answer  is  on  the  back  of  my 
dress,"  said  Miss  Wilson,  as  she  re- 
entered the  drawing-room.  Turning 
round,  the  delighted  swain  read  these 
words  :  "  With  the  author's  compli- 
ments." 


A  LONG  "SEDERUNT." 

The  taverns  to  which  Edinburgh 
lawyers  of  former  days  resorted  were 
generally  very  obscure  and  mean — at 
least  they  would  now  be  thought  such  ; 
and  many  of  them  were  so  peculiarly 
situated  in  the  profound  recesses  of  the 
old  town  as  to  have  no  light  from  the 
sun,  so  that  candles  were  continually  in 
use,  A  small  party  of  lawyers  happened 
one  day  to  drop  into  one  of  these  dens  ; 
and  as  they  sat  a  good  while  drinking, 
they  at  last  forgot  the  time  of  day. 
Taking  their  impressions  from  the  can- 
dles, they  supposed  that  they  were  en- 
joying an  ordinary  evening  debauch. 
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"Sirs,"  said  one  of  llicm  at  last, 
"  it's  time  to  rise :  ye  ken  I'm  a  married 
man,  and  should  be  early  at  haiue." 
They  all  rose  and  prepared  to  stagger 
home  tli rough  the  lamp-lighted  streets  ; 
when,  lo  and  behold  !  on  their  emerging 
from  the  tavern,  they  found  themselves 
suddenly  projected  into  the  blaze  of  a 
summer  afternoon,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  gaze  of  a  thousand  curi- 
ous eyes,  which  were  directed  with 
surprise  to  their  tipsy  and  negligent 
figures.  How  they  got  home,  under 
such  circumstances,  through  a  crowd  of 
sober  and  unsympathising  spectators, 
is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
— j?.  Chambers. 


TAR  R AS  MOSS. 

One  of  the  most  famous  places  Or 
refuge  of  the  border  marauders  was  the 
Tarras-moss,  a  frightful  and  desolate 
marsh,  so  deep  that  two  spears  tied 
together  could  not  reach  the  bottom. 


MEG  DODS  ON  ART. 

Tyrrel's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it, 
went  on  slowly.  He  often,  indeed, 
showed  her  the  sketches  which  he  brought 
from  his  walks,  and  used  lo  finish  at 
home ;  but  Meg  held  them  very  cheap. 
What  signified,  she  said,  a  wheen  bits 
of  paper,  wi'  black  and  white  scarts  upon 
them,  that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees, 
and  craigs?  Couldna  he  paint  them 
wiJ  green,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  like 
the.  other  folk?  "Ye  will  never  mak 
your  bread  that  way,  Maister  Francie. 
Ye  suld  munt  up  a  muckle  square  of 
canvas,  like  Dick  Tinto,  and  paint 
folk's  ainsel's,  that  they  like  muckle 
better  to  see  than  ony  craig  in  the  haill 
Water ;  and  I  wadna  muckle  ohjeck 
even  to  some  of  the  "Wallers  coining  up 
and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste  their 
time  waur,  I  wis— and,  I  warrant,  ye 


might  mak  a  guinea  a- head  of  them. 
Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld 
used  hand,  and  folk  maun  creep  before 
they  gang." — Si  Kouaiis  Well* 


NOT  THE  SAME  POWDEK, 

Or  Moore,  professor  of  Greek  in 
Glasgow,  was  rather  a  natty  as  well  as 
a  learned  man — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
particular  in  the  cut  of  his  dress,  and 
most  particular  to  the  curl  and  powder 
of  his  wig.  Strutting  about  one  day,  as 
he  was  wont,  apparently  pleased  with 
Ms  own  appearance,  he  was  noticed  by 
a  young  spark  of  an  officer,  not  long  in 
commission,  who,  thinking  to  annoy  the 
professor,  whispered  to  his  companion 
in  passing,  loud  enough,  however,  for 
the  doctor  to  hear — 

"  H  e  s  m  e  1 1  s  s  t  r o  n  gl  y  of  powder. n 

Upon  which  the  doctor  at  once  turned 
round  and  said — 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  brave  young 
soldier,  it  is  not  ^////powder  1 " 

I 

"FEAL  AND  DIVOT." 

A  legal  gentleman  of  Edinburgh 
showed  a  friend  several  poems  which  he 
had  written,  and  asked  his  opinion  of 
them.  The  referee  glanced  over  the 
manuscript,  but  was  quickly  struck  with 
the  extensive  and  wholesale  plagiarisms 
which  he  saw  had  been  committed  upon 
the  classical  w/iters  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  pointed  out  this  to  his 
friend. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  poet,  "I  am  some- 
thing of  Fielding's  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  2om  Jones,  that  the  ancients  are  a 
commonly,  where  every  modern  poet  is 
entitled  to  pasture  his  Pegasus." 

"Ay,  man,"  responded  the  critic, 
with  a  happiness  of  thought  which,  un- 
fortunately, none  but  a  Scotch  lawyer 
can  appreciate  to  its  full  extent,  "your 
title  may  give  you  a  servitude  qj pa  stum 
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/7'Vupon  the  coninionty  of  the  ancients, 
but,  surely,  ye  never  gat  ane  of feal  and 
divot" 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Jenny  Graham,  authoress  of  a 
version  of  "Bide  ye  yet/'  was  a  maiden 
lady  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  She 
was  troubled  with  an  asthma,  the  pain 
of  which  she  alleviated  by  singing  and 
composing  humorous  Scottish  songs. 
She  was  a  tine  dancer  in  youth.  On 
one  occasion  a  young  nobleman  was  so 
much  cli armed  with  her  graceful  move- 
ments, and  the  music  of  her  feet,  that 
he  inquired  at  what  school  she  was 
taught. 

"In  my  mother's  washing-tub,  my 
lord,"  was  the  quick  and  ready  answer. 


MAC  NAB  AND  THE  GAUGERS. 

The  Laird  of  Macnab  was  proceeding 
from  the  west,  on  one  occasion,  to  Dun- 
fermline, with  a  company  of  the  Bread- 
albane  Fencibles,  of  which  he  had  the 
command.  In  those  days  the  High- 
landers were  notorious  for  incurable 
smuggling  propensities,  and  an  excursion 
to  the  Luwlands,  whatever  might  be  its 
cause  or  import,  was  an  opportunity  by 
no  means  to  be  neglected.  The  Bread  al- 
bane  men  accordingly  contrived  to  store 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  genuine 
"peat  reek"  into  the  baggage-carts. 
All  went  well  with  the  party  for  some 
time.  On  passing  Alloa,  however,  the 
excisemen  there  having  got  a  hint  as  to 
what  the  carts  contained,  hurried  out  by 
a  shorter  path  to  intercept  them.  In 
the  meantime,  Macnab,  accompanied 
hy  a  gillie,  in  the  true  feudal  style, 
was  proceeding  slowly  at  the  head  of 
JWS  men,  not  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
S oon  a fte r  1  eav  ing  A 1  loa,  one 
°f  the  party  in  charge  of  the  carts  came 
running  back  and  informed  their  chief 


that  they  had  all  been  seized  by  a  posse 
of  excisemen.  This  intelligence  at  once 
roused  the  blood  of  Macnab. 

"Did  the  lousy  villains  dors  to  ob- 
struct the  march  of  the  Bread  a  1  bane 
Highlanders?"  he  exclaimed,  inspired 
with  the  wrath  of  a  thousand  heroes ; 
and  away  he  rushed  to  the  scene  of  con- 
tention. There,  sure  enough,  he  found 
a  party  of  excisemen  in  possession  of 
the  cart-i. 

"Who  thedevilare  you?"  demanded 
the  angry  chieftain. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  excise,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Robbers  !  thieves,  you  mean  ;  how 
dare  you  lay  hands  on  his  Majesty's 
stores?  If  you  be  gangers,  show  me 
your  commissions," 

Unfortunately  for  the  excisemen,  they 
had  not  deemed  it  necessary  in  their 
haste  to  bring  such  documents  with 
them.  In  vain  they  asserted  their 
authority,  and  declared  they  were  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Ay,  just  what  I  took  ye  for  ;  a  par- 
cel of  highway  robbers  and  scoundrels. 
Come,  my  good  fellows"  (addressing 
the  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  baggage, 
and  extending  his  voice  with  the  lungs 
of  a  stentor),  "prime  !  load  !" 

The  excisemen  did  not  wait  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sentence  ;  away  they  tied 
at  top  speed  towards  Alloa,  no  doubt 
glad  they  had  not  caused  the  waste  cf 
his  Majesty's  ammunition. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  laird, 
"proceed — your  whisky's  safe." — /uiy. 


A  HAPPY  SIMILE, 

Dr  Scot  of  St  Michael's,  Dumfries, 
was  once  assisting  at  the  communion  in 
Urr,  where  the  other  officiating  clergy- 
men were  great  guns  from  Edinburgh. 
Though  highly  distinguished  in  his  own 
locality,  he  evened  himself  so  as  not  to 
be  eclipsed  by  the  strangers  from  a 
distance.    He  gave  one  of  his  best  did- 
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courses  as  a  table  address,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  resurrection,  which 
he  treated  under  the  three  divisions  ;  it 
is  possible — probable— certain.  It  com- 
manded the  most  solemn  attention  and 
interest.  In  the  tent  he  preached  from 
the  text,  1 1  There  is  joy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,"  and  made  a 
great  impression.  A  little  band  of  old 
women  on  their  way  borne  in  the  even- 
ing, shortened  the  road  by  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  several  preachers  who 
had  addressed  them,  when  a  worthy 
dame,  who  had  not  spoken  before,  on 
being  applied  to  for  her  opinion,  gave 
it  honestly  thus  : — 

"Leeze  me  abune  them  a'  for  yon 
an  Id,  be  Id,  clear-headed  man  that  spoke 
sae  bonnie  on  the  angels,  when  he  said, 
Raphael  sings,  and  Gabriel-  tunes  his 
goolden  herp,  and  a'  the  angels  clap 
their  wings  wi'  joy.  O  but  it  was  gran' ! 
It  just  put  me  in  min*  o*  our  geese  at 
Dunjarg,  as  they  turn  ihcir  nebs  to  the 
south  an*  clap  their  wings  when  they 
see  the  rain  coming  after  lang  drooth." 
—Rev,  D.  Hogg. 


EDINBURGH  MARKETS. 

The  markets  for  provisions  in  Edin- 
burgh had  no  fixed  places  assigned  them 
till  1477,  when  James  III.,  by  letters 
patent,  granted  a  charter  confirming  the 
places  then  fixed  by  the  magistrates, 
and  which  is  historically  curious,  as 
indicating  the  principal  localities  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  early  period.  The 
hay,  straw,  grass,  and  horse -meat  mar- 
kets were  to  be  held  in  the  Cowgate, 
from  Forrester's  Wynd  down  to  Peebles 
Wynd,  which  latter  was  pulled  down 
three  centuries  afterwards,  to  make  way 
for  the  South  Bridge  ;  the  fish  market, 
from  the  Friar  Wynd  to  the  Nether 
Bow,  in  Market  Street  or  High  Street ; 
the  salt  market,  in  Niddry  s  Wynd  ; 
the  camp  of  ehapi»ftH*  r>oni  the  Hen- 


house down  to  the  Tron  ;  the  hat- 
makers  and  skinners,  opposite  to  them 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  ;  the 
wood  and  timber  market,  from 
Dalrymplc  Yard  to  the  Grey  friar's  and 
westward ;  the  shoe  market,  from 
Forrester's  Wynd  westward  ;  the  no't 
or  flesh  market,  about  the  Tron;  the 
poultry  market,  at  the  Cross  ;  the  cattle 
market,-  at  the  King's  Stables,  back  of 
Castle  ;  the  meal  and  corn  market,  from 
the  Tolbooth  up  to  Liberton's  Wynd  ; 
from  there  to  the  Tresep,  the  cloth  and 
lawn  market.  Butter,  cheese,  wool, 
and  all  goods,  to  be  weighed  at  the 
Upper  Bow,  and  a  tron  or  weigh  to 
be  set  there — the  ancient  wcigh-house  ; 
cutlers  and  smith  work,  beneath  the 
Nether  Bow,  about  St  Mary's  Wynd  ; 
all  saddlery  work,  at  the  Greyfriur's, 
Grassmarket.  What  a  lively  graphic 
picture  this  scene  presents  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Edinburgh  ! 


REAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  Kincardineshire  husbandman,  in 
expressing  to  his  minister  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  personal  virtues,  con- 
cluded his  eulogy  in  these  words  : — 

"An*  I  especially  admire  your  ster- 
ling independence,  sir  :  I  have  always 
said,  sir,  that  ye  neither  feared  God  nor 
man  ! " — Dr  Rogers, 


BURNS  AS  AN  EXCISEMAN. 

The  poet  and  a  brother  exciseman 
one  day  suddenly  entered  a  widow 
woman's  shop  in  Dunscore,  and  made 
an  extensive  seizure  of  smuggled  tobacco. 

"Jenny,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  expected 
this  would  be  the  upshot ;  here,  Lewars, 
take  note  of  the  number  of  rolls  as  I 
count  them.  Now,  Jock,  did  ye  ever 
hear  an  auld  wife  numbering  her  threads 
before  check  reels  were  invented? 
'Thou's  ane,  and  fho>»'»  no  ane,  and 
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thoirs  ane  a'  out — listen.'"     As  he 
handed  out  the  rolls,  he  went  on  with 
humorous  enumeration,  but  drop- 
ping every  other  roil  into  Jenny's  lap. 

Lewars  t00^  tne  note  w't'1  as  much 
gravity  as  he  could  muster,  and  saw  the 
merciful  conduct  of  his  companion  as 
"if  he  saw  it  not." 


EPITAPH  ON  A  GLASGOW  MAGISTRATE. 

Here  lyes— read  it  with  your  hats  on — 
The  bones  of  Bailie  William  Watson, 
Who  was  famous  for  his  thinking, 
And  moderation  in  his  drinking. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  TITLE. 

Lord  Newton,  an  eminent  judge  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  was  an 
extraordinary  bacchanal,  even  at  the 
time  when  all  were  bacchanalian.  He 
was  proposing  to  buy  an  estate  ;  and 
he  mentioned  to  a  friend  and  crony, 
that  he  should  like  it  to  be  one  with  a 
well-sounding  name,  as  he  might  per- 
haps take  his  title  from  it. 

"  Weel,  my  lord,"  answered  his 
friend,  "  there's  the  yestate  o'  Driutkie 
in  the  mereat  :  buy  it,  and  then  ye'li 
no  need  to  tak  it  amiss  when  folk  say 
ye' re  drunk  aye" 


DUTCH  DEGREES. 

Dr  Alexander  Pitcairne,  who  died  in 
|7I3i  hut  who  was  long  remembered  in 
Scotland  for  his  strong  Jacobitism,  his 
keen  wit,  and  his  eminence  as  a  physi- 
cian, studied  his  profession  in  Holland, 
^here  he  was  for  some  time  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Boerhaave.  His  political 
Principles  causing  him  to  be  no  friend 
p  the  republican  Dutch,  he  amused 
Pimself  with  satirising  them  in  verse. 

ull»  however,  as  the  Dutch  are  gene- 


rally esteemed,  they  once  paid  him  very 
smartly  in  his  own  coin.  Pitcairne,  it 
seems,  took  great  offence  at  the  facility 
with  which  the  University  of  Leyden 
conferred  degrees  upon  those  applying 
for  them.  To  ridicule  them,  he  sent 
for  a  diploma  for  his  footman,  which 
was  granted.  He  next  sent  for  another 
for  his  horse.  This,  however,  was  too 
gross  an  affront  for  even  a  Dutchman 
to  swallow.  In  a  spirit  of  resentment, 
an  answer  was  returned  to  the  effect 
that  "search  having  been  made  in  the 
books  of  the  University,  they  could  not 
find  one  instance  of  the  degree  of  doctor 
having  ever  been  conferred  upon  a  horse, 
although,  in  the  instance  of  one  Dr 
Pitcairne,  it  appeared  that  the  degree 
had  once  been  conferred  on  an  ass." 


THE  DUKE  AND  THE  JUSTICE. 

James  Rocheid  of  Inverleith  was  an 
enthusiastic  agriculturist,  and  brought 
his  lands  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
He  had  also  a  very  dignified  manner, 
coupled  with  no  small  idea  of  his  own 
consequence.  Proceeding  between  Mus- 
selburgh and  Dalkeith  one  morning 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  he  thought 
proper  to  ride  on  the  footpath.  Meet- 
ing a  plainly -dressed  old  gentleman 
walking,  in  his  usual  haughty  manner 
to  supposed  inferiors,  he  ordered  him 
out  of  his  way.  The  unknown  person 
remonstrated,  observing,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  his  appearance  ought  to  know 
that  the  footpath  was  set  aside  for  pe- 
destrians. 

"Fellow!"  said  Rocheid,  "do  you 
know  who  I  am?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  have 
not  that  honour." 

"Why,  sir," I  am  James  Rocheid, 
Esquire  of  Inverleith,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  this 
road;  and  who  are  you,  sir,  that  pre- 
sumes to  question  my  conduct?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
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"you  may  be  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
although  you  seem  more  iikely  to  break 
the  peace  than  keep  it — you  may  be  a 
road  trustee,  although  a  worse  can 
hardly  be  figured — and  as  to  who  I  am 
— why,  I  happen  to  be  George,  Duke  of 
Montague." 

The  confusion  of  Rocheid  may  easily 
be  iinagi ned.  He  attempted  an  apology ; 
but  the  duke  coolJy  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked  on. 


M  WHISKY  TACKETS," 

A  Kircubric  carter,  having  brought  a 
cart  of  coals  to  a  certain  very  abstemious 
medical  man  in  the  village,  he  received 
a  very  small  glass  of  whisky  to  aid  him 
in  the  unloading.  He  drank  it  off  in  a 
moment,  making  his  wee  finger  twirl 
above  the  quickly  emptied  glass. 

The  doctor  said  to  him  with  emphasis, 
"  Saunders,  my  man,  I  doubt  that's 
another  nail  in  your  coffin." 

"It  maybe  sae,  sir,"  replied  Saun- 
ders; "  I  wish  it  were  fu'  o'  sic  tackets." 
— Mactaggart* 


THE  PEER  OF  ABERDEEN. 

During  a  jury  trial  at  Jedburgh,  in 
which  Messrs  Moncrieff,  Jeffrey,  and 
Cock  burn,  three  of  the  first  luminaries 
then  at  the  bar,  were  engaged  as  coun- 
sel, while  the  former  was  addressing  the 
jury,  Jeffrey  passed  a  slip  of  paper  to 
Cock  burn  with  the  following  case  for 
his  opinion  ; — 

"A  legacy  was  lately  left  by  an  old 
lady  to  the  Peer  of  Aberdeen.  As  the 
will  was  written  by  the  dowager  herself, 
and  by  no  means  distinguished  for  cor- 
rectness of  orthography  or  expression,  a 
dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
testator,  and  the  following  claimants 
have  appeared  for  the  legacy  :  1st.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen;  2d,  The  Commis- 
sioners for  erecting  the  pier  at  Aberdeen; 


and  3d,  The  manager  of  the  charity 
workhouse,  who  grounds  his  right  on 
the  fact  thiit  the  old  lady  was  in  the 
habit,  more  majomm,  of  pronouncing 
poor,  peer.  To  which  of  the  parties 
does  the  money  belong?"  Cock  burn 
immediately  wrote  in  answer — 

"To  none  of  the  three;  but  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  culture  of 
a  sort  of  fruit  called,  or  to  be  called,  the 
Pear  of  Aberdeen." 


A  DOUBLE  SUCCESS. 

A  country  minister,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  had  been  presented 
with  a  carriage,  and  his  "man"  John 
was  commissioned  to  purchase  a  horse, 
Driving  out  with  his  wife,  the  minister 
said  to  John,  in  starting,  "You've  got 
us  a  capital  horse." 

"Weel,  sir,"  replied  John,  with  a 
flush  of  conscious  pride  on  his  counte- 
nance, "it's  just  aboot  as  difficult  to 
choose  a  good  minister's  horse  as  to  get 
a  good  minister's  wife  ;  but  we've  been 
gcyan  lucky  wi'  baith  this  time,  I 
think."  — Dr  Rogers, 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE 
VENTRILOQUIST, 

When  Alexandre,  the  celebrated 
French  ventriloquist,  was  in  Scotland, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  where  he 
entertained  his  distinguished  host,  and 
the  other  visitors,  with  his  unrivalled 
imitations.  Next  morning,  when  he  was 
about  to  depart,  Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  a 
good  deal  embarrassed  as  to  the  sort  of 
acknowledgment  he  should  otTer;  but 
at  length  resolving  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  most  agreeable  to  the  young 
foreigner  to  be  paid  in  professional  coinT 
if  in  any,  he  stepped  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  011  returning,  presented 
him  with  the  following  epigram.  To 
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English  readers  it  must  be  explained, 
that  Sir  Walter  then  held  the  situation 
of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Selkirk. 

*'  Qi  yore,  in  Old  England,  it  was  nut  thought 

good 

To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood  ; 
What  should  folk  say  to  you  ?  who  have 

faces  such  plenty 
Thai  from  under  one  hood  you  last  night 

show'd  us  twenty ! 
Stand  forth,  arch-deceiver,  and  tell  us  in 

truth, 

Arc  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in 
youth  ? 

Man,  woman,  or  child— a  dog  or  a  mouse  ? 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing  in  the 

house? 

Each  live  thing  did  I  ask? — each  dead  im- 
plement too, 

A  workshop  in  your  person — saw,  chisel, 
and  screw  I 

Above  all,  are  you  one  individual  ?  I  know 

You  must  he  at  least  Alexandre  &  Co. 

But  I  think  you're  a  troop— an  assemblage 
—a  mob, 

And  that  I,  as  the  sheriff,  should  take  up 
the  job , 

And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  in 

verse, 

Must  read  you  the  riot  act,  and  bid  you 
disperse," 


A  USEFUL  MINISTER. 

The  Rev,  John  Anderson,  minister 
of  Fochabers,  had  a  turn  for  business, 
and  was  accordingly  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  bis  local  factor  and 
a  county  magistrate.  His  pluralities 
were  thus  rhymed  upon: 

The  Rev.  John  Anderson, 

Factor  to  his  grace, 
Minister  of  Fochabers, 

And  justice  o*  the  peace. 


MEN  IK  TROTTER'S  DREAM. 

Miss  Menie  Trotter,  of  the  Morton- 
hall  family,  w  as  a  great  character  in  her 
way,  and  many  queer  stories  are  told  of 
ftcr.  On  one  of  her  friends  asking  her, 
Uut  lon2  before  her  death,  how  she  was, 


she  said,  11  Very  wed— quite  wee!. 
But  eh,  I  had  a  dismal  dream  last 
night !  a  (ear m'  dream  ! " 

"Ay!  I'm  sorry  for  that — what 
was  it  ?  " 

"  Ou !  what  d'ye  think  I  Of  a*  places 
i'  the  world,  I  dreamed  I  was  in  heeven ! 
And  what  d'ye  think  I  saw  there? 
Dcil  ha'et  but  thoosands  upon  thoo- 
sands,  and  ten  thoosands  upon  ten 
thoosands,  o*  stark  naked  weans !  That 
wad  be  a  dreadfu'  thing!  for  ye  ken  I 
ne'er  could  bide  bairns  a'  my  days ! " 
— Lord  Cockburn, 


SCOTLAND  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 

JAMES  IV. 

An  author  of  an  account  of  Scotland 
about  the  time  of  James  IV.  says  : — 

"Husbandmen  are  very  poor;  they 
are  a  kind  of  slaves,  and  pay  in  a  man- 
ner to  their  lord  all  the  commodities 
that  come  of  their  labour,  reserving  to 
themselves  at  the  year's  end  nothing 
but  to  live.  Of  lawyers  there  are  but 
few,  ami  these  about  the  Sessions  at 
Edinburgh  ;  for  in  the  shires  all  matters 
are  settled  at  the  great  men's  pleasures." 


BURYING  THE  PLAGUE. 

In  a  wild  and  secluded  spot  in  Teviot- 
dale,  a  considerable  mound  of  eartli  is 
shown,  under  which,  it  is  said,  "  the 
plague  was  buried. "  There  is  a  singular 
and  awful  distinctness  in  the  tradition 
connected  with  this  spot.  It  was  origin- 
ally, say  the  people,  a  cottage,  which' 
contained  the  large  family  of  a  pool 
shepherd.  At  the  present  lime,  no 
trace  of  a  place  of  habitation  is  discern- 
ible ;  it  is  a  plain,  ordinary-looking 
hillock,  upon  the  surface  of  which  the 
sward  grows  as  green,  and  the  field- 
daisy  blooms  as  sweetly,  as  if  it  were 
not,  what  it  is,  the  tomb  of  human  misery 
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and  mortal  disease.  The  plague  was  intro- 
duced into  this  house  by  a  piece  of 
finery  which  the  shepherd's  wife  pur- 
chased from  a  wandering  pedlar,  and 
wore  for  some  time  upon  her  head. 
She  was  speedily  seized  with  the  dread- 
ful distemper,  and  took  to  her  bed. 
Some  of  the  children  also  beginning  to 
feel  affected,  the  shepherd  himself  went 
to  the  nearest  farm-house  to  seek  assist- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
alarmed  in  the  highest  degree  for  their 
own  safety,  rose  in  a  body,  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  relieve  the  infected 
family,  spread  the  intelligence  to  the 
neighbours,  who,  being  equally  appre- 
hensive with  themselves,  readily  joined 
them  in  the  dreadful  decision  that  mercy 
to  individuals  should  be  postponed  to  a 
regard  for  the  genera]  health.  With  this 
resolution,  and  disregarding  the  en- 
treaties of  the  poor  shepherd,  they  went 
en  masse,  and,  closing  the  door  upon 
the  unfortunate  family,  proceeded  to 
throw  up  earth  around  and  over  the 
cottage,  till  it  was  buried  at  least  five 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  All  the  time 
of*  this  operation,  about  half  a  day.  the 
inmates,  aware  of  their  fate,  cried 
dreadfully ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  large 
turf  had  been  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  a  deep  stratum  of  earth 
deposited  over  all,  that  their  wailings 
were  heard  finally  to  subside.  The 
shepherd  is  described  as  having  for  some 
time  gone  round  and  round  the  place 
like  one  demented,  uttering  fearful  cries, 
and  invoking  Heaven  to  save  his  family, 
till  at  last,  being  driven  away  by  the 
people,  he  departed  from  the  awful 
scene  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of  or  seen  in  that  dis- 
trict.— 7?.  Chambers. 


DEATH  BED  OF  GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

Buchanan  employed  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  existence  in  writing  in 
Latin  his  History  of  Scotland.  He 


survived  the  publication  of  this,  the 
last  and  greatest  of  his  works,  scarcely 
a  month.  Shortly  before  his  death 
(which  occurred  on  the  20th  November 
1582,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age),  some 
of  his  friends  having  gone  to  the  printing 
office  to  look  at  his  history,  found  the 
impression  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
passage  relative  to  the  interment  of 
David  Rizzio  ;  and  being  alarmed  at  the 
boldness  with  which  the  historian  had 
there  expressed  himself,  they  returned 
to  Buchanan's  house,  whom  they  found 
in  bed,  and  stated  to  him  their  appre* 
hensions  that  it  would  give  offence  to 
to  the  king. 

"Tell  me,  man,'"  said  Buchanan,  "if 

I  have  told  the  truth  ?  " 

"Yes,   Sir,"   replied  his  nephew, 
"  I  think  so." 
"Then,"  rejoined  the  dying  historian, 

II  I  will  abide  his  feud,  and  all  his 
kin's.  Pray  to  God  for  me,  and  let 
Him  direct  all  !" 


"  CRAPP1T-HEADS." 

A  north  country  minister  having  died, 
his  executors  were  examining  his  papers. 
On  looking  over  a  diary  they  found  the 
following  entry  : — "Ate  crappit-heads 
for  supper  last  night,  and  was  the  waur 
o't.  See  when  I'll  do  the  like  o'  that 
again  !" 

"Crappit-heads"  is  a  dish  peculiar 
to  the  north  of  Scotland  :  it  consists  of 
cod  or  haddock  heads,  stuffed  with 
oatmeal,  onions,  suet,  and  liver — a  sort 
of  piscatorial  haggis. 


A  NICE  DISTINCTION. 

A  well-known  Highland  laird  used  to 
express  himself  with  great  indignation 
at  the  charge  brought  against  hard 
drinking,  that  it  had  actually  killed 
people.  "Na,  na,"  he  would  say,  "I 
never  knew  onybody  killed  xvV  drink- 
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ing.  *  bae  kend  some  though  that 
dee'd  in  the  training." 


£P1TAPJ!  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  OF 
ABERNETHY. 

The  world  is  a  city  full  of  streets, 
And  death's  a  market  where  every 

one  meets; 
Bui  if  life  were  a  thing  money  could 

buy, 

The  poor  could  not  live,  and  the 
rich  never  die. 


CLARET  AND  PORT, 

Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  was 
very  partial  to  claret,  and  could  not 
bear  port,  lie  was  exceedingly  indig- 
nant when  the  government  laid  a  tax 
upon  claret,  having  previously  long  con- 
nived at  its  introduction  into  Scotland 
under  very  mitigated  duties.  He  cm- 
bodied  his  anger  in  the  following 
epigram,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
favourite  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's : — 

"  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian 
stood, 

Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his 

claret  good ; 
i  Let  him  drink  port/  an  English 

statesman  cried  ; 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his 

spirit  died," 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  A  DUEL. 

i  At  a  convivial  meeting  of  the  Golfing 
Society  at  Bnintsfield  Links,  Edinburgh, 
on  one  occasion,  a  Mr  Megget  took 
offence  at  something  which  Mr  Braid- 
wood,  lather  of  the  lamented  super- 
intendent of  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
had  said.  Being  highly  incensed,  he 
desired  the  latter  to  follow  him  to  the 
tok*>  and  he  "would  do  for  him." 


Without  at  all  disturbing  himself,  Mr 
Braid  wood  pleasantly  replied — 

"Mr  Megget,  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  go  out  to  the  Links,  and  wait  till  J 
come,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to 
yon." 

This  produced  a  general  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  his  antagonist  could 
not  refrain  from  joining ;  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  him  to  good  humour 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


A  DREARY  PROBATION. 

The  equivocality  of  many  of  the 
names  of  places  in  Scotland  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  very  amusing  saying  regarding 
a  clergyman.  "He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Dull,  brought  up  at  the  school 
of  Dunse,  and  finally  settled  as  minister 
in  the  parish  of  Drone  !u 


JAMIE  TINKER'S  STRATAGEM, 

"  Ye  maun  ken  the  laird  there 
bought  a'  thir  beasts  frae  me  to  munt 
his  troop,  and  agreed  to  pay  for  them 
according  to  the  necessities  and  prices 
of  the  time.  But  then  he  hadna  the 
ready  penny,  and  I  hae  been  advised 
his  bond  will  not  be  worth  a  bodle 
against  the  estate,  and  then  I  had  a'  my 
dealers  to  settle  \vi'  at  Martinmas  ;  and 
so  as  he  very  kindly  offered  me  this 
commission,  and  as  the  auld  Fifteen 
wad  never  help  me  to  my  silJ.cr  for 
sending  out  naigs  against  the  govern- 
ment, why,  conscience  I  sir,  I  thought 
my  best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en  to 
gae  out  rnysel' ;  and  ye  may  judge,  sir, 
as  I  hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I 
think  nae  mickle  o'  putting  my  craig  in 
peril  of  a  St  Johnstone's  tippet." 

"  You  are  not,  then,  by  profession,  a 
soldier  ?  "  said  Waverley. 

"  Na,  na  ;  thank  God  1"  answered 
this  doughty  partisan,  **  I  wasna  bred 
at  sae  short  a  tethtr  :  I  was  brought  up 
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to  hack  and  manger.  I  was  bred  a 
horse-couper,  sir  ;  and  if  I  might  live  to 
see  you  at  W hi tson- tryst,  or  at  S tag- 
si )  aw  bank,  or  the  winter  fair  at  Hawick, 
and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that  would 
lead  the  field,  Lsc  be  caution  I  would 
serve  ye  easy  ;  for  Jamie  Tinker  was 
ne'er  the  lad  to  impose  upon  a  gentle- 
man. " —  WaverUy* 


HUME  AND  HOME. 

John  Home,  of  Kilduff,  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  David  Hume.  They 
constantly  differed,  however,  on  one 
small  matter — David  maintained  that 
Home  should  spell  his  name  Hit  me, 
nnd  Kilduff  as  resolutely  asserted  the 
contrary.  The  historian,  unable  to 
convince  his  opponent  that  he  was 
wrong,  determined  therefore  to  have 
"  the  last  word  of  fiyting,"  and  accord- 
ingly inserted  the  following  codicil  in 
his  will  : — 

11 1  leave  to  my  friend,  Mr  John 
Home,  of  KildufT,  ten  dozen  of  my  old 
claret,  at  his  choice ;  and  one  single 
bottle  of  that  other  liquor  called  port. 
I  also  leave  to  him  six  dozen  of  port, 
provided  that  he  attests  under  his  hand, 
signed  John  Hume,  that  he  has  himself 
alone  finished  that  bottle  at  two  sittings. 
By  this  concession,  he  will  at  once  ter- 
minate the  only  difference  that  ever 
arose  between  us  concerning  temporal 
matters." 


A  MUTUAL  SERVICE. 

Gilbert  Elliot  of  Oaigend,  and  after- 
wards of  Minto  and  Headshaw,  ancestor 
to  the  ennobled  family  of  Minto,  was  a 
"writer  "  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  end 
of  the  seven  teeth  century.  In  that  capa- 
city he  was  of  such  service  to  the  Rev. 
William  Veitch,  a  persecuted  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  as  to  save  his  life. 
The  tcfat  which  he  acquired  by  this' 


event  brought  him  into  favour  and  piac- 
tice.  He  afterwards  became  an  advo- 
cate, and,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
was  raised  to  the  bench  under  the 
designation  of  Lord  Minto.  When 
Lord  Minto  visited  Dumfries,  of  which 
Mr  Veitch  was  minister  after  the  Revo- 
lution, he  always  spent  some  time  with 
his  old  friend  ;  and  their  conversation 
often  turned  on  the  perils  of  their  former 
life.  On  these  occasions  his  lordship 
was  accustomed  facetiously  to  say--- 

"  Ah  !  Willie,  Willie,  had  it  no  been 
for  me,  the  pyets  had  been  picking  your 
pow  on  the  Nether  bow  Port." 

To  which  Veitch  replied — 

"  Ah  \  Gibbie,  Gibbie,  an'  had  it  no 
been  for  me,  ye  would  hac  been  writing 
papers  yet  for  a  plack  a  page." 


BRIEF  DESPATCHES. 

When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  obtained 
possession  of  Lucknow  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  he  is  reported  to  have  tele- 
graphed the  information  to  head- 
quarters briefly  thus — "  1  am  in  luck 
now!" 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  the  capture  of 
Scinde,  announced  his  success  in  an 
equally  laconic  and  witty  manner.  His 
entire  message  consisted  of  the  word 
t( peccavi"  (I  have  sinned)  I 


A  I,  ITER  AT,  Tlir-OUXHAN. 

In  I  lie  Corrcspondoice  of  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  a  friend,  Mr  Ritchie^ 
writing  to  him,  says  : — 

"  Wc  must  watch  against  unbelief. 
One  day  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother 
heard  me  weeping  in  my  room  at  prayer. 
She  asked  me  why  I  wept.  I  said,  'The 
Lord  will  not  give  me  a  new  heart.' 
She  answered,  1  Dinna  fear  that  ;  turn 
to  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  26.'  *  Ay,  but,'  said 
I,  '  it  is  no  said  there  that  He  will  give 
it  to  Jock  Ritchie:"'  -  - 
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FERRYING  COWS. 

The  way  of  ferrying  cows  in  the  nar- 
row ferry  called  the  Kyle,  is  thus  :  They 
j|e  a  with  about  the  cow's  lower  jaw, 
and  so  bind  five  of  them  together,  after 
which  a  man  in  the  end  of  a  boat  holds 
the  with  that  ties  the  foremost  and  so 
rows  over,  carrying  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  at  low -water,  300  or  400 
coWs. — Chcimberlayiie. 


"  MUCKI.E-MOU  D  MEG." 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  life  practised  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  on  the  Scottish  borders. 
When  a  housewife  ran  out  of  butcher- 
meat,  she  either  presented  a  pair  of 
spurs  under  cover  at  dinner,  as  a  hint 
that  her  sons  and  husband  should  ride 
out  to  obtain  a  supply  ;  or,  if  inclined 
to  be  a  little  more  provident,  informed 
them,  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  "hough 
was  in  the  pot,"  thereby  insinuating  that 
her  beef-barrel  was  reduced  to  its  last 
and  worst  fragment.  It  is  told  that 
Scott  of  Harden,  the  ancestor  of  a  very 
respectable  family  which  still  flourishes 
on  the  border,  was  one  day  coming 
home  with  a  large  drove  of  cattle,  which 
he  had  "  lifted,"  as  the  phrase  went,  in 
some  of  the  dales  of  Cumberland,  when 
he  happened  to  espy  a  large  haystack 
in  a  farm-yard  by  the  wayside,  which 
appeared  to  him  as  if  it  could  have  fod- 
dered his  prey  for  half  the  winter. 
Vexed  to  think  that  this  could  not  also 
be  "  lifted,"  the  chieftain  looked  at  it 
very  earnestly,  and  said,  with  bitter  and 
emphatic  expression — 

"  By  my  saul,  if  ye  had  four  feet,  ye 
sno-;ld  gang  too." 

A  member  of  this  family  was  what 
might  have  then  been  called  unfortu- 
m  one  of  his  en tei  prises.  Having 
mvaded  the  territories  of  Sir  Gideon 
n  n  ?  of  EJibank,  ancestor  of  the 
wt)ie  family  pf  that  name  and  title,  he 


L 


was  inveigled  by  the  latter  into  an  am* 
bus  cade,  and  taken,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  act.  Murray,  being  an  officer  of 
state,  thought  himself  bound  to  make 
an  example  of  the  offender,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  to  the  unfortunate 
Harden  to  prepare  for  immediate  exe- 
cution. Elated  with  his  victory,  he 
went  home  and  communicated  his  in- 
tention to  his  wife. 

"  Are  you  mad?"  said  her  ladyship; 
"would  you  hang  the  young  Laird  of 
Harden,  you  that  has  sae  mony  unmar- 
ried r laughters?  Na,  na  ;  it'll  be  a 
hantle  mair  wiselike  to  mak  the  young 
laird  marry  ane  0'  them." 

The  eloquence  of  the  lady  prevailed  ; 
and,  as  young  Harden  was  in  perilous 
circumstances,  and  was  expected  gladly 
to  accept  of  any  alternative  to  avoid  an 
ignominious  death,  it  was  resolved  that 
he  should  wed  "  Muckle-Mou'd  Meg," 
the  third  daughter  of  the  family,  who 
was  distinguished  by  what,  in  modern 
phraseology,  is  termed  an  "open  counte- 
nance;" that  is,  in  less  metaphorical 
language,  her  mouth  extended  from  ear 
to  ear.  The  alternative  was  accordingly 
proposed  to  the  culprit,  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  concerned,  it  was  at 
once  rejected. 

"  Wcel,  weel,  young  man,"  said  the 
Laird  of  Llibank,  "  ye's  get  till  the 
morn's  mornin'  to  think  about  it;"  and 
so  saying,  he  left  the  young  laird  in  his 
dungeon  to  his  own  agreeable  reflections. 

In  the  morning  Harden,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  looked  out  from  the  window, 
or  rather  hole  of  his  cell,  and  saw  the 
gallows  erected  in  the  yard,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  death  prepared.  His  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
life,  even  though  spent  in  the  society  of 
"  Muckle-Mou'd  Meg,"  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  rashly  thrown  away.  He  declared 
his  willingness,  therefore,  to  accept  of 
the  maiden's  hand.  There  were  no 
marriage  laws  in  those  days — no  procla- 
mation of  banns — no  sessi  on  -  clerk's  fees. 
The  priest  was '  sent  for,  and  the  indis- 
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soluble  knot  was  tied.  Nor  did  Harden 
ever  repent  of  his  bargain ;  for  Meg,  not- 
withstanding the  deformity  from  which 
she  took  her  name,  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  creatures  in  existence,  possessed 
of  a  great  fund  of  excellent  sense,  and 
withal  a  handsome  personable  woman. 
She  turned  out  an  admirable  wife,  and 
managed  the  household  of  Harden  with 
the  utmost  propriety  ;  and  a  union 
which  had  taken  place  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  with 
such  very  unpromising  auspices,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  cordial  and  constant. 


DRAWING  AN  INFERENCE. 

"John,**  said  a  gentleman  to  the 
beadle  of  a  country  parish,  "ye  hae 
been  sae  lang  about  the  minister's  hand 
that  I  daresay  ye  could  preach  a  sermon 
yersel*  now." 

"Ah,  no,  sir,"  replied  John,  "I 
couldna  preach  a  sermon,  but  maybe  I 
could  draw  an  inference." 

u  Weel,  John,"  said  the  querist, 
humouring  the  quie*:  vanity  of  the 
beadle,  "what  inference  could  ye  draw 
frae  this  text  :  '  A  wild  ass  snuffeth  up 
the  wind  at  her  pleasure?'" 

"  Weel,  sir,  I  wad  draw  this  inference 
— he  wad  snuff  a  lang  time  before  he 
wad  fatten  npon't." 


A  DRY  PREACHER  IN  A  DRY  PLACE. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Macknight,  al- 
though a  learned  and  profound  scholar 
and  commentator,  was  not  distinguished 
as  a  preacher ;  an  able  writer,  but  a  dull 
speaker.  His  colleague,  Dr  Henry, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Engl  and j  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  of  great  humour,  and  could  not 
resist  a  joke  when  the  temptation  came 
upon  him.  On  one  occasion,  when 
coming  ?.o  the  church,  Dr  Macknight 
had  been  caught  in  a  shower,  and 


entered  the  vestry  soaked  with  rain. 
Every  means  were  employed  to  relieve 
him  from  his  discomfort ;  but  as  the 
time  drew  nigh  for  divine  service,  he 
became  much  distressed,  and  ejaculated 
over  and  over — 

' '  Oh,  I  wish  that  I  was  dry  ;  do  you 
think  I'm  dry  ?  do  yon  think  I'm  dry 
eneuch  noo  ?" 

His  jocose  colleague  could  resist  no 
longer,  but,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder, 
com  foiled  him  with  the  sly  assurance, 
"Bide  a  wee,  doctor,  and  ye'se  be  dry 
eneuch  when  ye  get  into  the  pu'pit  1" 


AN  OBLIGING  DEPOSITOR. 

A  countryman  having  read  in  the 
newspapers  accounts  of  different  bank 
failures,  and  having  one  hundred  pounds 
deposited  with  a  respectable  banking 
company   in   Aberdeen,    he  became' 
alarmed  for  its  safety,  hastened  to  town, 
and,  calling  at  the  bank,  presented  his 
deposit-receipt,  and,  on  demanding  his 
money,  was  paid,  as  is  customary,  with 
notes  of  the  bank  ;  he  grasped  them  in 
his  hand,  and  having  counted  them  care- 
ful [y,  and  found  the  number  correct,  he  J 
flourished  them  over  his  head,  and  ex-  I 
claimed — (t  There  now,  sir,  fail  fan  ye  ^ 
like  ! " — Dr  Rogers* 


HALIBUT  OR  TURBOT. 

There  are  living,  or  were  living  lately, 
in  one  of  the  coast  towns,  several  poor 
people  who  were  wont  to  derive  great 
part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  turbots 
which  the  fishermen  threw  away  on  the 
beach,  because  nobody  could  be  found 
to  purchase  them  It  was  a  general 
officer,  noted  for  his  wealth  and  good 
cheer,  who  first  taught  the  people  of 
Fife  that  they  were  eatable,  and  as- 
tonished the  fish  cadgers  by  offering  a 
shilling  a-piece  for  the  largest  of  them. 
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A  POWERFUL  REPROOF. 

j±  poor  old  deaf  man,  residing  in 
Fife,  was  visited  one  day  by  the  parish 
minister,  who  had  recently  resolved  to 
pay  such  visits  regularly  to  his  parish- 
ioners, and  therefore  made  a  promise 
to  the  wife  of  this  villager  that  he  would 
call  occasionally  and  pray  with  him. 
The  minister,  however,  soon  fell  through 
his  resolution,  and  did  not  visit  the  deaf 
man  again  till  two  years  after,  when, 
happening  to  go  through  the  street  in 
which  he  lived,  he  found  the  wife  at 
the  door,  and  therefore  could  not  avoid 
inquiring  for  her  husband. 

"Weel,  Margaret,"  said  he,  "how 
is  Thamas  ?  " 

"Nnne  the  better  o'  you,"  was  the 
rather  curt  answer. 

"  How,  how,  Margaret?"  inquired 
the  minister. 

(lOu,  ye  promised  twa  years  syne  to 
ca'  and  pray  a  nee  a  fortnight  wf  him, 
and  ye  hae  never  darkened  the  door  sin' 
syne. " 

"  Well,  well,  Margaret,  don't  be  so 
short.  I  thought  it  was  not  so  very 
necessary  to  call  and  pray  with  Thamas, 
for  he's  deaf,  you  know,  and  cannot 
hear  me. " 

"But,  sir/'  rejoined  the  woman, 
"the  Lord's  no  deaf."  And  the  indo- 
lent clergyman  shrunk  abashed  from 
the  cottage. 


A  FRIENDLY  CAUTION. 

A  wet  and  witty  advocate  of  Edin- 
burgh one  .Saturday  encountered  an 
equally  accomplished  friend  in  the 
course  of  a  walk  to  Leith.  Remember- 
ing that  he  had  a  good  gigot  of  mutton 
roasting  for  dinner,  he  invited  his  friend 
10  accompany  him  home ;  and  they 
accordingly  dined  together  secundum 
\*?rem  Saturn.  After  dinner  was  over, 
wine  and  cards  commenced  ;  and  as  the 
lwo  were  alike  fond  of  each  of  these 


recreations,  neither  ever  thought  of  re- 
minding the  other  of  the  advance  of 
time,  till  next  day,  as  it  happened, 
about  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock. 
The  friend  then  rising  to  depart,  the 
other  walked  behind  him  to  the  outer 
door,  with  a  candle  in  each  hand,  to 
show  him  out. 

u  Tak  care,  tak  care,"  cried  the  kind 
host,  most  anxiously  holding  the  candled 
out  of  the  door  into  the  sunny  street, 
along  which  the  people  were  pouring 
churchwards  ;  M  tak  gude  care  ;  there's 
twa  staps." 

FELLOW  -  SUFFERING. 

During  a  very  inclement  season  all 
the  members  of  a  certain  family  in  the 
Lothians,  save  one,  were  at  the  same 
time  troubled  with  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. The  favoured  individual  who 
escaped  was  continually  being  asked  by 
the  others  whether  he,  like  them,  was 
suffering  from  anything.  At  last  one 
of  them,  having  interrogated  him  as  to 
whether  he  had  toothache,  earache,  or 
some  other  complaint,  and  received  the 
usual  stolid  answer  in  the  negative,  lost 
all  patience  and  exclaimed,  11  Od,  man, 
hae  something  the  matter  wi*  ye,  just 
to  be  neighbour-like."  This  is  the  most 
agreeable  view  of  suffering,  we  believe, 
which  was  ever  taken. 


HIGHLAND  CATTLE  STEALERS. 

Taking  "spreaths  M  or  herds  of  cattle 
from  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  low  countries,  or  from 
adverse  clans,  did  not  in  the  least  disturb 
their  conscience.  Yet,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  for  the  political  regu- 
lations of  a  country  they  regarded  as 
conquered  to  make  examples  of  cattle 
stealers,  the  ignominy  of  their  punish- 
ment soon  affixed  the  stain  of  infamy  to 
the  crime.    Yet,  even  under  these  cir« 
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cumstances,  a  Highlander,  whose  cattle 
had  been  plundered,  and  who  risked  his 
life  to  recover  them,  would  rather  die 
than  inform  against  the  thieves,  who, 
in  a  bold  and  desperate  manner,  came 
down  in  small  numbers  from  the  heights 
of  Lochaber,  and  the  wilds  of  Glenroy, 
to  plunder  their  own  friends  and  coun- 
trymen. In  the  very  centre  of  the 
Grampians,  the  mountains  midway  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  sea  rise  to  their 
greatest  height.  There  the  ri  vers,  which 
run  in  different  directions,  have  their 
sources;  and  there  the  climate  is  so  wet 
and  stormy,  the  mountains  so  lofty  and 
abrupt,  and  the  glens  so  narrow  and 
gloomy,  anil  cut  through  with  ravines 
and  swelling  waters,  that  one  would 
wonder  human  beings,  able  to  remove, 
should  think  of  residing.  There  was  a 
set  of  thieves  by  profession,  however, 
to  whom  these  dreary  and  inaccessible 
fastnesses  were  a  favourite  residence. 
These  "minions  of  the  moon"  were 
very  little  ashamed  of  their  calling,  and 
as  little  afraid  of  the  laws.  The  shiel- 
ings where  the  cattle  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  grazed  in  summer,  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Glenroy  and  Glenspean, 
their  chosen  refuge.  The  smallest  mark 
of  hostility  to  one  of  the  confederacy 
would  be  punished  by  merciless  plunder 
of  these  defenceless  herds.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  kind  of  tacit  convention 
between  this  horde  of  established  pro- 
fessional thieves  and  their  immediate 
neighbours.  Therefore  they  brought 
their  plunder  from  a  greater  distance  ; 
often  from  Strathspey  and  the  lower  end 
of  Iiadenoch.  It  was  the  fashion  to  arm 
one's  followers,  and  pursue  those  thieves, 
though  they  should  have  taken  away 
only  three  or  four  head  of  cattle ;  not 
for  the  value  of  that  number,  but  because 
it  was  accounted  most  disgraceful  not 
to  fight  for  one's  property.  Not  satis- 
fied with  resisting  these  plunderers,  it 
was  necessary,  for  supporting  a  man's 
reputation,  that  he  should  pursue  them 
to  their  fastnesses,-  and  attack  them  in 


their  strongholds.  This  was  done  on 
one  occasion  by  a  fine  spirited  High- 
land gentleman,  then  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  and  his  followers  ran  to  their 
arms  to  pursue  some  of  the  Glenroy 
thieves,  who  were  driving  off  a  herd  of 
their  cattle.  They  traced  them,  entered 
their  gloomy  den,  and  saw  the  thieves 
drive  the  cattle  into  a  shieling,  where 
they  hoped  to  conceal  or  defend  them* 
They  entered  this  building  with  them, 
attacked  them,  and  met  with  a  furious 
resistance. 

The  gentleman  and  his  followers 
fought  with  equal  rage,  in  this  darksome 
den  ;  and  he  was  so  hurried  away  by 
the  heat  and  eagerness  of  the  conflict, 
that  it  was  not  till  he  came  out  that  he 
missed  his  left  hand,  which  had  been  \ 
cut  off  by  one  stroke  of  a  dirk.  Yet 
this  brave  injured  man  would  much  ] 
rather  have  lost  his  other  hand,  than  to 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  these  I 
culprits  to  an  ignominious  death. 

Something  was  necessary  to  be  done  j 
to  avoid  contumely  that  might  attach  \ 
to  one's  family.    A  gentleman  named  | 
iMungo,  of  no  small  note  in  Strathspey,  ] 
had  a  very  remarkable  animal  stolen  , 
from  him  :  it  was  a  white  ox — a  colour' 
rare  in  these  northern  countries.   Mungo  ] 
was  not  accounted  a  man  of  desperate  j 
courage;   but  the  white  ox  being  a 
great  favourite,  there  was,  in  this  case,  j 
no  common  stimulus.    Mungo  had  no  j 
numerous  in  me  na  c/iris>  but  he  look  .1 
his  servant  with  him,  and  went  to  the  ' 
shieling  of  Laymen,  at  the   foot  of  \ 
Corryavich,  where  he  was  credibly  in- J 
formed  his  white  favourite  might  be 
found.    I  Ic  saw  this  conspicuous  animal 
quietly  grazing  unguarded  and  alone  j  i 
but,  having  thought  better  of  the  mat-  J 
ter,  or  supposing  the  creature  looked  ? 
very  happy  where  he  was,  he  quietly  ^ 
returned  without  him.    Being  as  deft-  J 
cient  in  true  Highland  caution  as  in 
courage,  he  very  innocently  told,  when  \ 
he  came  home,  that  he  had  seen  hii 
ox  and  left  it  there. 
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The  disgrace  attending  this  failure 
w?5  beyond  the  powers  of  a  Lowland 
heart  to  conceive.  He  was,  all  his  life 
after,  called  "  Mungo  of  the  white  ox  ; " 
and  to  this  day  it  is  accounted  very  ill- 
bred  to  mention  an  ox  of  that  colour  to 
any  ot  his  descendants.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  Lochaber  horde  to  say,  that  who- 
ever went  unarmed  among  them  was 
treated  with  great  kindness;  and  that 
they  dealt  their  beef  to  all  travellers, 
pth  the  most  courteous  hospitality. 


A  PRECENTOR  IN  A  PREDICAMENT. 

So  lightly  were  clergy  and  divine 
•worship  esteemed  some  time  after  the 
Reformation,  that  in  the  days  of  Mr 
Gumming,  the  last  Episcopal  minister 
in  the  parish  of  Halkirk,  in  Caithness- 
shire,  there  was  no  singer  of  psalms  in 
church  but  the  leUergae,  as  they  called 
the  precentor,  and  one  Tait,  gardener 
in  Braal.  This  Tait  sung  so  loud,  and 
with  such  a  large  open  mouth,  that  a 
young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Iverach 
was  "tempted  to  throw  a  small  round 
stone  into  his  mouth,  whereby  his  teeth 
were  broke,  and  his  singing  stopped  at 
once,  and  he  himself  almost  chocked. 
Iverach  immediately  took  to  his  heels  ; 
the  service  was  converted  to  laughter  ; 
two  of  Tait's  sons  chased  and  overtook 
him  ;  and  the  scene  was  closed  with  a 
most  desperate  fight. — Stat,  Account 


THE  GREYBEARD. 

The  greybeard  is  a  bottle  of  the 
larger  class  made  of  earthenware  ;  it  is 
m^de  to  hold  generally  about  three 
gallons,  but  whiles  they  have  double-lugs 
a«d  hold  a  much  larger  quantity.  The 
ivkusky  pig^  in  farm-houses,  is  a  pig  of 
ps  kind.  "  Hac  ye  ought  i'  the  pig  the 
(lay?"  js  a  common  salutation  when 
nendly  neighbours  meet  at  others' 
and  although  whisky  be  not 


mentioned,  it  is  well  understood  to  be 
the  thing  wanted.  Answers  to  salute 
are  various,  such  as,  "I  daresay  there 
is  a  drceping;"  u  Ay,  I  heard  the  gude 
wife  say  it  could  pinkie  panA/e"  8tc— 
Mactaggart, 


AN  IMPORTANT  CAPTURE. 

During  the  American  revolutionary 
war,  a  country  laird  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a  certain  market  town  on  the 
border,  A  few  idlers  were  lounging  in 
front  of  the  shop  of  the  bailie  of  the 
burgh,  amongst  whom  the  laird  espied 
the  village  /Esculapius,  who  was  his 
political  oracle,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  How's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day, 
doctor?    Ony  political  news  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  particular,"  replied 
the  doctor;  "only  it  is  said  that  the 

Dutch  have  taken  umbrage  at  

Here  the  doctor  got  a  touch  on  his 
shoulder  from  his  shop-boy,  who  ac- 
quainted him  that  a  valuable  patient 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  broke  off 
abruptly  from  his  political  friend. 

' (  Talc  e  n  Umbrage  /  "  exc  1  a  imed  the 
laird;  "mercy  upon  us  !  hae  they  ta'en 
Umbrage  ?  Bailie,  ken  ye  if  it's  a  wa'd 
town  or  no  ?" 

"A  wa'd  town  !"  answered  the  bailie, 
"nae  sic  thing  ;  it's  a  sugar  island,  and 
ane  o'  the  sweetest  o*  them  ;  the  article's 
up  already  ;  but  ye  shall  hae  a  stane 
weight  hame  wi'  ye  at  the  aukl  price." 

"Weel  minded,  bailie,  weel  minded  ! 
— we'll  talk  about  that  o'er  a  half 
mutchkin.  — Hech,  sirs  !  the-  Dutch 
ta'en  Umbrage,  and  General  Burgoyne 
tint  at  Saratogo  !  Od,  the  country's  In 
a  hopefu'  way  I"  *  ' 


HIGHLAND  BEAUTY. 

The  men  in  the  Highlands  have  more 
regard  to  the  comeliness  of  their  pos- 
terity than  in  those  countries  where  4 
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large  fortune  serves  to  soften  the  hardest 
features,  and  even  to  make  the  crooked 
straight ;  and  indeed  their  definition  of 
a  fine  woman  seems  chiefly  to  be  directed 
to  that  purpose  ;  for  after  speaking  of 
her  face  they  say,  "She's  a  line,  healthy, 
straight,  strong,  strapping  lassie."  — 
BnrU 


K  VERY  PROPER  REASON. 

Nothing  galls  the  national  pride  of  a 
true-blue  Scot  more  than  the  liberties 
that  have  been  taken  with  that  article 
of  the  Union,  which  expressly  declared, 
that  Britain  should  be  the  only  recog- 
nised designation  of  the  United  King- 
doms of  Scotland  and  England.  The 
King  of  England,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, the  English  army,  the  English 
fleet,  &c,  are  therefore  terms  particu- 
larly offensive  to  a  Scottish  ear.  An 
instance  of  this  feeling  occurred  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Two  Scots,  mess- 
mates and  bosom  cronies,  from  the 
same  little  clachan,  happened  to  be 
stationed  near  each  other,  when  the 
celebrated  intimation  was  displayed 
from  the  admiral's  ship. 

"For  gudesake  look  up,  and  read 
yon,  Jock/'  said  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
M  *  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  * — no  a  word  for  puir  auld  Scotland 
on  sic  a  day  as  this  V 

Jock  cocked  his  eye  at  the  object  for 
a  moment,  and,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, thus  addressed  him — *'  Man, 
Geordie,  is  that  a*  your  sense? — Scot- 
land kens  weel  enough  that  her  bairns 
will  do  their  duty  without  being  tell't — 
tha£s  just  a  hint  to  the  Englishers  to  put 
them  in  mind  to  do  theirs  /M 


CHECK- MATED. 

The  Reverend  Dr  M'C  ,  minister 

of  Douglas,  in  Clydesdale,  was  one  day 
dining  with  a  large  party,  when  Henry 


Erskine  and  several  other  eminent 
lawyers  were  present.  A  great  dish  of 
cresses  being  presented  after  dinner,  Dr 

M'C  ,  who  was  extravagantly  fond 

of  vegetables,  helped  himself  much  moie 
largely  than  any  other  person,  and,  ■ 
he  ate  with  his  fingers,  and  with 
peculiar  voracity  of  manner,  Erskine 
was  struck  with  the  idea  that  he  resem 
bled  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  state 
condemnation.  Resolved  to  give  him 
a  hit  for  the  apparent  grossness  of  his 
taste  and  manner  of  eating,  the  wit 

addressed  him  with,  "  Dr  M'C  ,  ye 

bring  me  in  mind  of  the  great  king 
Nebuchadnezzar ; "  and  the  company 
were  beginning  to  titter  at  the  ludicrous 
allusion,  when  the  reverend  vegetable 
devourer  replied,  "Ay  !  do  I  mind  ye 
o'  Nebuchadnezzar?  That'll  be  because 
I'm  eating  amang  the  brutes  I" 


TAX  ON  BACHELORS. 

A  lady  lately  remarked  in  company 
that  she  thought  there  should  be  a  ta 
on  the  single  state.    "Yes,  madam 
rejoined  a  gallant   Colonel  who  w 
present,  and  who  was  a  most  nota' 
specimen  of  the  uncompromising  bac 
lor  ;  "  as  on  all  other  luxuries. " 

THE  STORY  OF  GABRIEL'S  ROAD* 

The  street,  or  rather  narrow  lane, 
formerly  called  Gabriel's  Road,  and 
which  was  situated  (previously  to  i 
removal  to  Picardy  Place)  the  celebrate 
Ambrose's  Tavern,  made  famous  by  thi 
Nodes  Ambrosia  tta  of  Christopher 
North,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  New  Register  House,  at  the  east 
end  of  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  tragic  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  the  locality  some 
time  during  the  last  century, 

A  preacher  and  licentiate  of  the 
church,  named  Gabriel  held  a  position 
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domestic  tutor  in  a  gentleman's 
family  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  for 
pupils  two  fine  boys,  one  eight  and  the 
other  about  ten  years  of  age.  The  tutor, 
jt  seems,  entertained  a  regard  for  the  ser- 
vant of  his  mistress,  and  one  of  his  pupils 
gaw  him  kiss  her  one  day  as  he  was 
passing  through  an  ante-room.  The 
little  fellow  carried  this  interesting  piece 
of  intelligence  to  his  brother,  and  both 
of  them  mentioned  it,  as  a  good  joke,  to 
their  mother,  the  same  evening.  Whether 
the  lady  had  dropped  some  hint  of  what 
she  had  heard  to  her  maid,  or  whether 
she  had  done  so  to  the  preacher  himself, 
is  not  known  ;  but  so  it  was,  that  he 
fount!  he  had  been  discovered,  and  by 
what  means  also.  The  idea  of  having 
been  detected  in  such  a  trivial  tres- 
pass was  enough  to  poison  for  ever  the 
spirit  of  this  juvenile  presbyterian  ;  his 
whole  soul  became  filled  with  the 
blackest  den  ons  of  rage,  and  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  to  his  indignation 
the  instruments  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  deadly  disgrace.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  after  going  to  church,  as  usual,  with 
his  pupils,  he  led  them  out  to  walk  in 
the  country  (for  the  ground  on  which 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  now  stands 
was  then  considered  as  the  country  by 
the  citizens).  After  passing  calmly,  to  all 
appearance,  through  several  green  fields 
which  have  now  become  streets  and 
squares,  he  came  to  a  place  more  lonely 
than  the  rest,  and  there,  drawing  a  large 
clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  he  at  once 
stabbed  the  elder  of  the  boys  to  the 
heart.  The  younger  one  gazed  on  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  fled  with  shrieks 
of  terror,  but  the  murderer  pursued  with 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  slew 
him  also,  as  soon  as  he  was  overtaken. 
1  he  whole  of  this  shocking  scene  was  ob- 
served distinctly  from  the  old  town  by 
a  number  of  people  who  saw  every 
motion  of  the  murderer,  and  heard  the 
J*«?  of  the  infants,  although  the  deep 
™i»e  (formerly  the  North  Loch,  and 
"  the   Railway  Statftfn)  between 


them  and  the  place  of  blood  was  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  rescue.  The  tutor  sat 
down  upon  the  spot,  immediately  after 
having  concluded  his  butchery,  as  if  in 
a  stupor  of  despair  and  madness,  and 
was  only  roused  to  his  recollection  by 
the  touch  of  the  hands  that  seized  him. 
It  so  happened  that  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  were  assembled  together  in 
their  council-room,  waiting  till  it  should 
be  time  to  walk  to  church  m  procession, 
when  the  crowd  drew  near  with  their 
captive.  The  horror  of  the  multitude 
was  communicated  to  them,  along  with 
their  intelligence,  and  they  ordered  the 
wretch  to  be  brought  at  once  into  their 
presence.  It  was  an  old  law  of  Scot- 
land, that  when  a  murderer  was  caught 
in  the  very  act  of  guilt,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  red-handed,  he  could  be  imme- 
diately executed  without  any  formality 
or  delay.  Never,  surely,  it  was  con- 
cluded, could  a  more  fitting  occasion  be 
found  for  carrying  this  old  law  into 
effect,  Gabriel  was  hanged  within  an 
hour  after  the  deed  was  done,  the  knife, 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  hu 
victims,  being  suspended  from  his  neck, 
and  the  screams  of  the  innocents  still 
ringing  in  his  ears. 


"CLERK  UPON  STAIR." 

On  returning  from  a  dinner  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club  at  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  presided,  and  where  wit  and 
wine  had  contended  for  the  mastery, 
John  Clerk  (Lord  Eldin)  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  tumble  down  stairs,  and, 
mirahile  dictu,  broke  his  nose — an  ac- 
cident which  compelled  him  to  confine 
himself  to  the  house  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  re -appeared,  however,  with  a  large 
patch  on  his  olfactory  member,  which 
gave  a  most  ludicrous  expression  to  his 
lace.  On  some  one  inquiring  how  this 
had  happened,  he  said  it  was  the  effect 
of  his  studies. 
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"Studies!"  ejaculated  the  inquirer, 
with  a  sly  smile. 

"Yes,"  growled  the  judge;  "  ye've 
heard,  nae  doubt,  about  Coke  upon 
Littleton^  but  I  suppose  you  never  heard 
before  of  Clerk  upon  Stair  V 


A  GEOLOGIST  REBUKED. 

A  geologist,  more  celebrated  for  his 
scientific  attainments  than  for  religious 
orthodoxy,  was  chipping  rocks  one 
Sunday  at  Dura  Den.  An  old  woman 
came -up  to  him  and  asked  angrily  what 
he  was  doing. 

f{  Don't  you  see,  woman,"  said  the 
geologist,  "that  I  am  breaking  and  ex- 
amining these  stones." 

"  I  think  ye're  doing  mail*  than  that," 
said  the  woman;  "ye're  breaking  the 
Sabbath-day." — Dr  Rogers. 


AN  HONEST  LAWYER. 

In  his  professional  character,  Hugo 
Arnot  had  a  most  punctilious  sense 
of  honour-  He  would  not  accept  of  a 
case  unless  perfectly  convinced  of  its 
justice.  On  one  occasion  being  offered 
a  cause,  regarding  the  merits  of  which 
he  entertained  a  bad  opinion,  he  asked 
the  person  desirous  of  employing  him — 

"Pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  suppose  me 
to  be?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  would-be  client, 
"I  understand  you  to  be  a  lawyer." 

"I  thought,"  said  Arnot,  sternly, 
"you  took  me  for  a  scoundrel!"  and 
indignantly  dismised  the  litigant. 


ON  SAFE  GROUND. 

A  sheep-stealer,  being  once  conveyed 
from  Forfar  to  Brechin,  on  a  very  wet 
and  stormy  day,  felt  quite  relieved  when 
at  last  he  got  into  the  jail,  and,  shaking 


himself,  said  with  fervour,  strangely  io 
antithesis  to  his  situation,  "Thank  God, 
we're  now  within  biggit  land ! " 


A  VALUABLE  TESTIMONIAL, 

There  was  some  humour  to  be  found 
even  in  the  Scottish  kirk  a  hundred 
years  ago.  This  is  a  minister's  testi- 
monial to  one  of  his  parishioners  j 

"  "  To  all  his  Majesty's  loving  subjects 
who  can  feel  for  a  fellow -sinner  in  dis- 
tress, I  beg  to  certify  that  the  bearer, 

W.  J  ,  is  the  son  of  my  old  bellman, 

a  man  well  known  in  this  neighbour- 
hood for  his  honest  poverty  and  exces- 
sive sloth,  and  the  son  has  inherited  a 
full  share  of  the  lather's  poverty  and  a 
double  portion  of  his  indolence.  I  can- 
not say  that  the  bearer  has  many  active  . 
virtues  to  boast  of ;  but  lie  is  no! 
altogether  unmindful  of  scriptural  in- 
junctions, having  striven,  and  with  no 
small  success,  to  '  replenish  the  earth, 
though  he  has  done  but  little  to  subdue 
the  same  It  was  his  misfortune  to  lose 
his  cow  lately,  from  too  little  care  and 
too  much  bere  chaff;  and  that  walking 
skeleton,  which  he  calls  his  '  horse/ 
having  ceased  to  1  hear  the  oppressors 
voice,  or  dread  the  tyrant's  loadf  the 
poor  man  has  now  no  means  of  re- 
pairing his  loss  but  the  skin  of  the 
defunct  and  the  generosity  of  a  bene- 
volent public,  whom  he  expects  to  be 
stimulated  to  greater  liberality  by  this 
testimonial  from — theirs,  with  respect, 
&c,  Will.  Leslie." 


NO  DOUBT  I 


An  English  gentleman  visiting  Spey- 
side  remarked  to  a  shopkeeper  that  it 
must  have  been  very  awkward  for  the 
people  of  the  north  to  be  cut  off  foi 
nearly  a  week  by  the  snowstorm  from 
all  communication  with  London  and 
oilier  lange  towns.      •  , 
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"Vera  true,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
a  bUt  ye  maun  mind  that  it  was  just  as 
awkward  for  London  an'  the  ither 
tonus  as  it  was  for  us." 


A  PAIR  OF  SNUFFERS. 

Dr  Johnson,  when  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  Hebrides,  had  two  English  gentle- 
men accompanying  him  on  his  tour. 
They  went  into  a  public-house  on  the 
roadside  to  have  some  refreshment, 
and,  it  being  after  nightfall,  they  were 
ushered  into  a  miserable  room,  with  a 
little  piece  of  candle  stuck  into  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle;  for  in  that  part  of 
the  country  nothing  could  be  found  in 
these  public-houses  but  oatmeal  and 
whisky.  There  being  no  snuffers,  they 
burned  their  fingers  by  applying  them 
for  that  use.  Two  days  after  or  so,  the 
doctor  and  suite,  returning  the  same 
way,  was  determined  to  give  the  hostess 
a  public  insult  for  the  scorching  of  his 
fingers.  One  of  the  gentlemen  sent  a 
note  apprising  her  of  the  doctor's  inten- 
tions. Accordingly  she  procured  two 
old  men,  and  besmeared  their  noses  all 
over  with  snuff.  The  doctor,  after  being 
seated,  immediately  inquired  for  a  pair 
of  snuffers.  The  landlady  ushered  in 
the  worthy  pair  of  snuffers,  saying, 
"  There  are  a  pair  o'  the  an  Ides  t 
snuffers  in  the  toun."  The  doctor  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  retort — "Noo, 
Dr  Johnson,"  said  the  Meg  Dods  of  her 
period,  proud  of  the  success  of  her 
stratagem,  "you  can  tell  the  English 
bodies  when  you  gae  ha  me  what  excel- 
lent snuffers  we  hae  in  Scotland." 


WELL  CAUGHT. 

•  "Ah,  ye're  at  the  schule  now,  are 
ye?"  was  the  interrogator}'  of  a  country- 
man to  a  little  nephew,  who  had  a  short 
4;n^e  t before  commenced  his  education. 

An'  d'ye  like  the  schule,  my  man?" 


"Yes,"  whispered  the  boy,  looking 
extremely  bashful,  and  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  cuff  of  his  jacket. 

•'That's  right !  ye' 11  be  a  braw  scholar, 
I'se  warrand ;  how  far  are  ye  up  noo  ? 

"Second  dux." 

"Second  dux,  say  ye?  od  man,  ye 
deserve  something  for  that — (thrusting 
two  whole  penny  pieces  into  the  hand 
of  the  delighted  urchin) — an'  hoo  mony's 
in  ye'r  class?" 

"  Mean*  a  lassie,"  was  the  triumphant 
reply  of  the  pawky  youth,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  querist  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


ESCAPE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES. 

One  night  after  the  battle  of  Cullodcn 
Prince  Charles  slept  at  Moy,  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  clan  Mack- 
intosh, about  two  leagues  from  Inver- 
ness. Lord  Loudon,  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  of  King  George,  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Highlander's, 
being  at  Inverness  with  about  two 
thousand  regular  troops,  the  prince  in- 
tended to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  other 
column  before  approaching  nearer  to 
that  town.  In  the  meantime  Lord 
Loudon  formed  the  project  of  seizing 
by  surprise  the  person  of  the  prince, 
who  could  have  no  suspicion  of  any  at- 
tempt of  the  kind,  conceiving  himself  in 
perfect  security  in  the  castle  of  Moy; 
and  his  lordship  would  have  succeeded 
in  this  design  but  for  the  intervention  of 
that  invisible  Being  who  frequently 
chooses  to  manifest  His  power  in  over- 
turning the  best  contrived  schemes  of 
feeble  mortals.  His  lordship,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  posted  guards 
and  a  chain  of  sentinels  all  round  Inver- 
ness, both  within  and  without  the  town, 
with  positive  orders  not  to  suffer  any 
person  to  leave  it  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever, or  whatever  the  rank  of  the  person 
might  be.  He  ordered,  at  the  same 
time,  fifteen  hundred  men  to  hold 
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themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  warning  ;  and  having  as- 
sembled this  body  of  troops  without 
noise  and  without  alarming  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
instantly  set  off,  planning  his  march  so 
as  to  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Moy  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

While  some  English  officers  were 
drinking  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Bailey,  an 
innkeeper  at  Inverness,  and  passing  the 
time  till  the  hour  of  their  departure,  her 
daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  happened  to  watt  on 
them,  paid  great  attention  to  their  con- 
versation ;  and  from  certain  expressions 
dropped  from  them  she  discovered  their 
designs.  As  soon  as  this  generous  girl 
was  certain  as  to  their  intentions,  she 
immediately  left  the  house,  escaped 
from  the  town,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  immedi- 
ately took  the  road  to  Moy,  running  as 
fast  as  she  was  able,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  which  to  accelerate  lier  pro- 
gress she  had  taken  off,  in  order  to 
inform  the  prince  the  danger  that  men- 
aced him.  She  reached  Moy  quite  out 
of  breath,  before  Lord  Loudon  ;  and 
the  prince  with  difficulty  escaped  in 
his  robe  de  chambrc,  nightcap,  and 
slippers,  to  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
w  lie  re  he  passed  the  night  in  conceal - 
meat.  This  clear  girl,  to  whom  the 
prince  owed  his  life,  was  in  great  danger 
of  losing  her  own  from  excessive  fatigue 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  care  and  at- 
tentions she  experienced  restored  her  to 
life,  and  her  health  was  at  length  re- 
established. The  prince,  having  no 
suspicion  of  such  a  daring  attempt,  had 
very  few  people  with  him  at  the  castle 
of  Moy.  As  soon  as  the  girl  had 
spread  the  alarm,  the  blacksmith  of  the 
village  of  Moy  presented  himself  to  the 
prince,  and  assured  his  royal  highness 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  the 
castle,  as  he  would  answer  for  it  with 
his  head  ;  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his 
troops  would  be  obliged  to  return  faster 


than  they  came.  The  prince  had  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  assurances  to 
neglect  seeking  his  safety  by  flight  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  However, 
the  blacksmith,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
put  his  project  in  execution,  lie  in- 
stantly assembled  a  dozen  of  his  com- 
panions, and  advanced  with  them  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  castle,  on 
the  read  to  Inverness.  There  he  laid 
an  ambuscade,  placing  six  of  his  com- 
panions on  each  side  of  the  highway, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  detachment 
of  Lord  Loudon,  enjoining  them  not  to 
fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then 
not  to  fire  together,  but  one  after  the 
other.  When  the  head  of  the  advancing 
party  was  opposite  the  twelve  men, 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud 
voice — 

"  Here  come  the  villains  who  intend 
carrying  off  our  prince ;  fire,  my  lads ; 
do  not  spare  them  :  give  no  quarter  V1 

In  an  in^trmt  muskets  were  discharged 
from  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  de- 
tachment seeing  their  project  had  taken 
wind,  began  to  fly  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, imagining  that  the  whole  army 
of  the  Scots  was  laying  in  wait  for 
them.  Such  was  their  terror  and  con- 
sternation that  they  did  not  stop  till 
they  reached  Inverness.  In  this  manner 
did  a  common  blacksmith,  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  put  Lord  Loudon 
and  fifteen  hundred  regular  troopers  to 
flight.  The  fifer  of  his  lordship,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
detachment,  was  killed  by  the  first  dis- 
charge, and  the  remainder  did  not  wait 
for  the  second. 


SALMON  FISHING  IN  PERTHSHIRE. 

There  is,  at  a  little  distance  from  Rat- 
tray, a  cascade  or  fall  of  water,  about  ten 
feet  high,  over  a  rugged  rock,  which  forms 
a  pool  below,  where  salmon  are  caught. 
It  go'es  by  the  name  of  the  Keith  Fish- 
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ing.  The  mode  of  fishing  is  curious  : 
they  make  what  they  call  a  drimuck, 
resembling  thin  wrought  mortar,  which 
they  throw  into  the  pool  to  disturb  the 
clearness  of  the  water.  The  fishers 
stand  upon  the  point  of  the  rock,  with 
long  poles  and  nets  upon  the  end  of 
them,  with  which  they  rake  the  pool 
and  take  up  the  fish. — Stat  Account 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  meanest  servants,  who  are  not  at 
board  wages,  will  not  make  a  meal  upon 
snlmon  if  they  can  get  anything  else  to 
eat.  I  have  been  told  it  here  (Inverness) 
as  a  very  good  jest,  that  a  Highland 
gentleman  who  went  to  London  by  sea, 
soon  after  his  landing  passed  by  a 
tavern  where  the  larder  appeared  to  the 
street,  and  operated  so  strongly  upon 
his  appetite  that  he  went  in  ;  that  there 
were,  among  other  things,  a  rump  of 
beef,  and  some  salmon  ;  of  the  beef  he 
ordered  a  steak  for  himself;  "but," 
says  he,  'Met  Duncan  have  some  sal- 
mon." To  be  short,  the  cook  who 
attended  him  humoured  the  jest,  and  the 
master's  eating  was  eightpence,  and 
Duncan's  came  to  almost  as  many 
shillings. — Burt 


A  TOWN-CLERK  OF  OLD. 

Tn  the  year  1 694,  Provost  Anderson 
of  Glasgow  kept  the  town's  books  for 
jC*$  per  annum,  a  tolerable  proof  of  the 
extent  of  the  corporation  business,  and 
the  value  of  money  at  that  period. — 
Clehnd. 


SCOTTISH  TROOPS  IN  1 642. 

I  observed  that  these  parties  had 
always  some  foot  with  them,  and  yet  if 
the  horse  galloped,  or  pushed  on  ever  so 
lorward,  the  foot  was  as  forward  as  they, 


which  was  an  extraordinary  advantage. 
Gus'avus  Adolphus,  thai  kingof  soldiers, 
was  the  first  that  ever  I  observed,  who 
found  the  advantage  of  mixing  small 
bodies  of  musquetters  among  his  horse, 
and  had  he  had  such  nimble  strong  fel- 
lows as  these,  he  could  have  proved  them 
above  all  the  rest  of  his  men.  These 
were  those  they  call  Highlanders:  they 
would  run  on  foot  with  their  arms,  and 
all  their  accoutrements,  and  keep  very 
good  order  too,  and  yet  keep  pace  with 
the  horses,  let  them  go  at  what  rate 
they  would.  When  I  saw  the  foot  thus 
interlined  among  the  horse,  together 
with  the  way  of  ordering  their  flying 
parties,  it  presently  occurred  to  my  mind, 
that  here  was  some  of  our  old  Scots 
come  home  out  of  Germany,  that  had 
the  ordering  of  matters  :  and  if  so,  I 
knew  that  we  were  not  a  match  for 
them.  I  confess  the  soldiers  made  a 
very  uncouth  figure, especially  the  High- 
landers, the  odd n ess  and  barbarity  of 
their  arms  seemed  to  have  in  it  some- 
thing remarkable.  They  were  gene- 
rally tall  swinging  fellows  ;  their  swords 
were  extravagantly,  and  I  think  insig- 
nificantly broad,  and  they  carried  great 
wooden  targets,  large  enough  to  cover 
the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their 
dress  was  as  antique  as  the  rest  ;  a  cap 
on  their  heads,  called  by  them  a  bonnet, 
long  hanging  sleeves  behind,  and  their 
doublet,  breeches,  and  stockings  of  a 
stuff  they  call  plaid,  striped  across  red 
and  yellow,  with  short  cloaks  of  the 
same.  There  were  three  or  four  thou* 
sand  of  these  in  the  Scots  army,  armed 
only  with  swords  and  targets;  and  in 
their  belts  some  of  them  had  a  pistol, 
but  no  muskets  at  that  time  amongst 
them. — Defoe. 

brewster's  epigram. 

When  Sir  David  Brewster  was  bor- 
dering on  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was 
solicited  by  Miss  Phoebe  L.,  a  young 
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lady  from  Fife,  to  inscribe  some  lines 
in  her  album.  In  vain  did  the  philo- 
sopher protest  that  verse -ma king  was 
not  his  forte.  The  lady  would  admit  of 
no  excuse — lines  she  would  have  ;  so, 
to  release  himself  from  her  importuni- 
ties, Sir  David  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
thus 

"  Phoebe, 
Ye  be 
Hebe, 
B.  B." 


MAN  V.  LAWYER* 

John  Clerk  (Lord  Eld  in)  was  about 
as  plain  looking  a  man  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  His  inattention  to  dress 
was  proverbial.  In  walking  he  had  a 
considerable  halt,  one  of  his  legs  being 
shorter  than  the  other.  Proceeding 
down  the  High  Street  one  day,  from 
the  Court  of  Session,  he  overheard  a 
young  lady  saying  to  her  companion 
rather  loudly — 

M  There  goes  Johnnie  Clerk,  the  lame 
lawyer. " 

Upon  which  he  turned  round,  and, 
with  his  usual  face  of  expression, 
said — 

"No,  madam;  I  may  be  a  lame 
man,  but  I'm  not  a  lame  lawyer  ! " 


A  HIGHLAND  AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

At  the  battle  of  Killiccrankic,  Lochiel 
was  attended  by  the  son  of  his  foster- 
brother.  This  faithful  adherent  fol- 
lowed him  like  his  shadow,  ready  to 
assist  him  with  his  sword,  or  cover  him 
from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after 
the  battle  began,  the  chief  missed  his 
friend  from  his  side,  and  turning  round 
to  look  what  had  become  of  him,  saw 
him  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  breast 
pierced  by  an  arrow.  He  had  hardly 
breath  before  he  expired  to  tell  Lochiel, 
that,  seeing  an  enemy,  a  Highlander  in 


Genera]  Mackay's  army  aiming  an  arrow 
at  him  from  the  rear,  he  sprung  behind 
him,  and  thus  sheltered  him  from  instant 
death.  This  is  a  species  of  duty  not 
often  practised  by  our  aide-de-camps  of 
the  present  day  t — Stewart. 


A  PLAGUE  SPOT.  - 

Near  Nether  Meiuion,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Fruid,  is  the  grave  of 
Marion  Chisholm,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  hither  from  Edinburgh,  while  the 
plague  was  raging  there,  and  to  have 
communicated  the  pestilential  infection 
to  the  inhabitants  of  three  different 
farms  in  the  parish,  by  means  of  a 
bundle  of  clothes  which  she  brought 
with  her.  In  consequence,  a  number 
of  persons  died,  and  were  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  houses,  which  their  neigh- 
bours pulled  down  upon  their  dead 
bodies.  — Stat.  A  ccount. 


PREACHER  GEORDIE'S  PRAYERS. 

"  Preacher  Geordie,"  an  itinerant 
minister  and  a  great  character  in  his 
way,  famous  all  over  Scotland  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  on  one  occasion  ascend- 
ed Lo  the  pulpit  of  a  country  church  with 
his  fiddle  under  his  arm.  He  then  very 
devoutly  set  about  aiding  the  precentor, 
by  means  of  the  stringed  instrument,  in 
raising  the  tune.  Observing  some  little 
tittering  among  the  congregation — for 
the  vigilance  of  his  suspicion  was  ex- 
treme— he  took  occasion  in  his  prayer, 
where,  as  he  often  said,  he  found  him- 
self least  straitened  to  express  himself 
in  these  or  the  like  terms  : — 

"  Good  Lord,  Thy  people— Thine 
own  peculiar  chosen  people  of  old — 
were  wont  to  praise  Thee  with  tabor, 
and  with  harp,  and  with  sackbut,  and 
with  psaltery  ;  and  Thy  douce  and  loyal 
servants  were  seen  dancing  and  skip- 
ping, and  snapping  their  fingers  to  Thy 
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praise,  and  weel  were  they  rewarded  for 
it,  But  now-a-days,  nothing  will  serve 
us  but  sighing  and  graining,  and  squeak- 
ing and  howling  out  dismal  psalm-tunes, 
vvr  feet  nailed  to  the  yird,  an'  faces  an 
ell  laflg,  an'  muckle  disloyalty  in  our 
hearts  after  a*.  Gif  Thy  blessing  reach 
us j  it  maun  surely  be  m air  by  Thy  favour 
than  our  ain  gude  guiding,  I  trow." 

Geordie's  prayer  for  the  magistracy 
of  Lochmaben  was  formerly  far-famed, 

M  Lord,"  said  he,  "we  pray  Thee  to 
remember  the  magistrates  of  Lochma- 
ben, such  as  they  are  !" — Blackwood. 


EXPLODING  A  FALLACY. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  among 
the  natives  of  Taransay,  in  the  Western 
Islands,  that  a  man  must  not  be  buried 
in  St  Tarran's,  nor  a  woman  in  St 
Keith's,  because  otherwise  the  corpse 
would  be  found  above  ground  the  day 
after  it  is  interred.  I  told  them  this 
was  a  most  ridiculous  fancy,  which  they 
might  soon  perceive  by  experience,  if 
they  would  but  put  it  to  a  trial.  Ro- 
derick Campbell,  who  resides  here, 
being  of  my  opinion,  resolved  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  credulous  vulgar  ;  and 
accordingly  a  poor  man  in  this  island, 
who  died  a  year  after,  was  buried  in  St 
Tarran's  Chapel,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
custom  and  tradition  of  this  place,  but 
his  corpse  is  still  in  the  grave,  from 
whence  it  is  not  like  to  rise  until  the 
general  resurrection.  This  instance  has 
delivered  the  credulous  natives  from  this 
unreasonable  fancy.- — Martin* 


A  REAL  DISSENTER. 

One  day  a  gentleman  entered  an 
not  el  in  Glasgow,  and  finding  that  the 
person  who  appeared  to  act  ns  waiter 
could  not  give  him  certain  information 
which  he  wanted,  put  the  question, 


"You  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
establishment?"  "Deed  no,  sir,"  caid 
the  man,  "  I  belang  to  the  Free  Kirk," 


A  HAPPY  PARODY. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Gray,  of  the 
marine  corps,  and  author  of  a  volume  of 
Poems  1  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  language, 
was  once  obliged  by  the  boatmen  at 
Deal  to  pay  an  exorbitantly  high  fee 
for  carrying  him  on  shore  from  his. 
vessel.  Recollecting  that  this  was  the 
scene  of  Gay's  well-known  ballad, 
he  immediately  penned  the  following 
epigram ; — 

"When  Black-eyed  Susan  came  on  board— 
If  from  the  beach  the  Deal-men  barged 
her— 

I  wish  il  had  been  on  record , 
Hem much  those  smuggtingfeltews charged 
her" 


A  LINING  tl  MEMENTO  MORI." 

When  Queen  Victoria  visited  Bun- 
dee,  some  years  ago,  the  town  council 
provided  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth  for 
her  majesty  to  pass  from  the  steamer 
to  the  royal  carriage.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  cloth,  when  a 
learned  councillor  proposed  to  preserve 
it  "as  a  memento  viori  of  the  royal 
visit  1" 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  WHISKY. 

There  is  good  evidence  for  supposing 
that  no  less  a  person  than  Osiris,  the 
great  god  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  distiller 
of  whisky  on  record  ;  for  the  Egyptians 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  a  distilla- 
tion or  brewage  from  barley,  called  by 
the  Greeks  barley-wine,  not  inferior, 
they  say,  in  flavour,  and  superior  ui 
strength,  to  wine.    Allusion  is  made  to 
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this  liquor  in  several  passages  of  ancient 
writers.  The  poor  people  of  Egypt 
drank  it  instead  of  wine,  and  were 
wont  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  it, 
just  as  our  poorer  people  do  with 
whisky.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  no 
stranger  to  the  Hebrews  ;  for  reference 
is  certainly  made  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, under  the  name  of  "  strong  drink," 
stronger  than  wine,  and  resorted  to  by 
determined  drinkers  for  the  sake  of  ine« 
briation.  Among  the  Celtee  in  Spain 
and  France,  it  seems  to  have  been 
common  as  a  substitute  for  wine  ; 
Polybius  speaks  of  a  certain  Celtic 
king  of  part  of  Iberia,  or  Spain,  who 
affected  great  court  pomp,  and  had  in 
the  middle  of  his  hall  golden  and  silver 
bowls  full  of  this  barley -wine,  of  which 
his  guests  and  courtiers  sipped  or 
quaffed  at  their  pleasure  —  a  custom 
which,  it  is  said,  for  many  a  century 
prevailed  among  his  Celtic  descendants, 
the  reguli  chiefs  of  our  Scottish  High- 
lands. The  antiquity  of  this  distilla- 
tion is  proved  by  the  Egyptian  tradition 
which  ascribed  its  invention  to  Osiris. 
It  may  not  improbably  be  supposed 
that  the  Egyptians  communicated  the 
invention  to  the  Babylonians  and  He- 
brews, who  transmitted  it  northwards  to 
the  Thracians  and  Celtse  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  who,  in  their  migrations  north- 
westwards, carried  it  along  with  them 
into  Ireland  and  our  Scottish  High- 
lands. Aristotle  entertained  an  extra- 
ordinary notion  of  this  potation.  Those 
intoxicated  with  it,  he  says,  fall  on  the 
hack  part  of  their  h  cads  ;  w  h  e  rea  s  those 
drunk  with  wine  fall  on  their  faces! — 
Chambers' s  Journal. 

THE  DOINGS  AT  "  THE  WELL." 

My  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather  had 
fa'an  ill,  it's  like  as  nae  other  body 
had  ever  fell  ill,  and  sae  she  was  to 
be  cured  some  gate  nae  body  was  ever 
We'd,  which  was  naething  mair  than  J 


was  reasonable  ;  and  my  leddy,  ye  ken, 
has  wit  at  wull,  and  has  a'  the  wise 
folk  out  from  Edinburgh  at  her  house 
at  Windy  was  yonder,  which  it  is  her 
led dys hip's  will  and  pleasure  to  call 
Air-castle  ;  and  they  have  a'  their  dif- 
ferent turns,  and  some  can  clink  verses, 
wiJ  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob  Burns  or 
Allan  Ramsay;  and  some  rin  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  knapping  the  chucky 
stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  like  sae 
mony  road  makers  run  daft— they  say 
it  is  to  see  how  the  world  was  made  ! — 
and  some  that  play  on  &11  manner  of 
ten-stringed  instruments  ;  and  a  whecn 
sketching  souls,  that  ye  may  see  perched 
like  craws  on  every  craig  in  the  country, 
e'en  working  at  your  ain  trade,  Maistcr 
Francie;  forby  men  that  had  been  in 
foreign  parts,  or  said  they  had  been 
there,  whilk  is  a'  ane,  ye  ken,  and 
maybe  twa  or  three  draggle-tailed 
misses,  that  wear  my  Leddy  Penelope's 
follies  when  she  has  done  wi'  them,  as 
her  queans  of  maids  wear  her  second- 
hand claithes.  So,  after  her  lcddy- 
ship's  happy  recovery,  as  they  ca'd  it, 
down  cam  the  hail  tribe  of  wild  geese, 
and  settled  by  the  well,  to  dine  there- 
out on  the  bare  ground,  like  a  wheen 
tinklers  ;  and  they  had  sangs,  and 
tunes,  and  healths,  nae  doubt,  in  praise 
o'  the  fountain,  as  they  ca'd  the  Well, 
and  of  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather ; 
and,  lastly,  they  behoved  a*  to  take  a 
solemn  bumper  of  the  spring,  which,  as 
I  am  tauld,  made  unco  havoc  among 
them  or  they  wan  ha  me  ;  and  this  they 
ca'd  Picknick,  and  a  plague  to  them  ! 
And  sae  the  jig  was  begun  after  her 
leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony  a  mad 
measure  has  been  danced  sin'  syne  ;  lor 
down  cam  masons  and  m  urge  on -makers, 
and  preachers  and  player- folk,  and 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  and  fools 
and  fiddlers,  and  Papists  and  pie- 
bakers,  and  doctors  and  dragsters ; 
by  the  shop-folk,  that  sell  trash  and 
I  trumpery  at  three  prices  j  and  so  up 
|  gto't  the  boriny  new  Well,  and  down  feU 
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the  honest  auld  town  of  St  Ronan's, 
where  blythe  decent  folk  had  been 
heartsome  enough  for  mony  a  day  before 
ony  o'  them  were  born,  or  ony  sic 
vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked 
brains. — St  Ronarts  Weil. 


AN    ENGLISH   NOTION   OF  HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

In  Merchant's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
published  in  London  in  1746,  we  find 
him  thus  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  at  Derby: 
1 '  To  see  these  savages,  from  the  officer 
to  the  commonest  man,  at  their  several 
meals,  first  stand  up  and  pull  off  their 
bonnets,  and  then  lift  up  their  eyes  in  a 
most  solemn  and  devout  manner,  and 
mutter  something  in  their  own  gibberish, 
by  way,  I  suppose,  of  saying  grace,  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  Christians  V 

A  "CLED  SCORE." 

A  few  years  ago  (1790),  in  the  parish 
of  Parton,  Kirkcudbright,  a  man  died 
above  ninety,  who,  about  eight  months 
before  his  death,  got  a  complete  set  of 
new  teeth,  which  he  employed  till  near 
his  last  breath  to  excellent  purpose.  He 
was  four  times  married,  had  children 
by  all  his  wives,  and  at  the  baptism  of 
his  last  child,  which  happened  not  a 
year  before  his  death,  with  an  air  of  com- 
placency he  expressed  his  thankfulness 
to  his  Maker  for  having  <£at  last  sent 
him  the  clcd  score"  i.e,t  twenty-one. — 
Stat.  Account, 


A  LIVING  WONDER. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  was  dining  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Scotland ;  the  party 
jj'as  large,  and  an  errand  boy  from  the 
kitchen  had  been  arrayed  in  a  sort  of 
UYery,  and  promoted  for  the  nonce  to 


assist  in  waiting  at  table.  The  party 
was  rather  a  dull  one,  as  often  happens 
when  a  number  of  guests  are  brought 
together  promiscuously,  and  the  captain 
was  striving  hard  to  break  the  ice  by 
relating  some  of  his  most  wonderful 
adventures  by  sea  and  land.  At  length 
he  told  them  one  story  which  seemed  to 
himself  almost  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
credibility,  for  he  stopped  short,  and 
said,  "Now,  did  ever  any  of  you  hear 
anything  equal  to  that?"  At  that  moment 
his  eye  happened  to  fall  on  the  errand- 
boy,  who,  believing  the  question  ad- 
dressed specially  to  himself,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  replied,  "  Hoot,  ay,  sir, 
there's  a  lass  in  our  kitchen  that  has  a 
sister  that  has  three  thooms  ! " 


"  FAL-LAL  WARK." 

Old  Jean  M  was  as  fine  a  speci- 
men of  the  faithful  attached  Scottish 
domestic  servant  as  you  could  wish  to 
see.  She  was  a  strict  Cameron ian,  and 
would  quote  Scripture  with  Manse 
Headrig  any  day. 

The  marriage  of  a  lady  connected 
with  the  family  taking  place,  Jean  de- 
sired to  be  present,  and  accordingly  was 
admitted  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
which  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Church.  After  it 
was  over,  she  met  one  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  hall,  and  indicating  with  a  nod 
the  room  where  the  party  was  assembled, 
she  thus  expressed  her  opinion  of  the 
Episcopal  wedding,  (<  Awfu'  fal-lal  wark 
thon!" 

FELLOW  BLACK-COATS. 

In  the  town  of  Beith,  in  Ayrshire, 
there  was  an  original  character  who 
followed  the  vocation  of  a  chimney 
sweeper.  One  day  he  had  occasion  to 
clean  the  chimneys  of  the  manse ;  and, 
after  the  job  was  completed,  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  minister  to  state  his 
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charge.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  over- 
stepped the  amount  charged  by  the 
"sweep"  who  had  formerly  cleaned 
them.    The  minister  said  to  him — 

"John,  man,  yer  aboon  — —  \viJ  your 
price." 

His  darkness,  however,  patted  the 
shoulder  of  his  customer,  and  quietly 
said — 

"I'm  sure,  sir,  ye  should  ken  us 
black-coated  gentry  are  aye  gey  ill  to 
pay." 


A  LESSON  IN  SPELLING. 

John  Clerk  was  arguing  a  Scotch 
appeal  case  before  the  House  of  Ix>rds. 
I  lis  client  claimed  the  use  of  a  mill- 
stream  by  prescriptive  right,  Mr  Clerk 
spoke  broad  Scotch,  and  argued  that 
"  the  waller  had  run  that  way  for  forty 
years.  Indeed,  naebody  kenned  how 
long,  and  why  should  his  client  now  be 
deprived  of  the  ivaller"  &c.  The 
chancellor,  much  amused  at  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Scottish  advocate, 
asked  him,  in  rather  a  bantering  tone, 
"Mr  Clerk,  do  you  spell  water  in 
Scotland  with  two  t's?" 

Clerk  was  a  little  nettled  at  this  hit 
at  his  national  accent,  and  answered, 
"  Na,  my  lord,  we  dhma  spell  water 
with  twa  t's;  but  we  spell  main  iters  wi' 
twa  n's.M 


OPERATIC  DUTIES. 

Mr  Taylor,  at  one  time  manager  of 
the  Opera  House  in  London,  was  an 
Aberdeen  man,  and'  on  one  occasion 
his  father  paid  him  a  visit.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  eagerly  questioned 
about  the  great  metropolis,  and  the  pro- 
fession which  his  son  was  following.  To 
the  latter  query  he  answered,  "  He  just 
keeps  a  curn  o'  quean ies  and  a  wheen 
widdyfous,  and  gars  them  fussle,  and 
loup,  and  mak  murgeons  to  please  the 


great  fowk."  The  English  of  this  is, 
as  near  as  possible,  "  He  keeps  a 
number  of  young  girls  and  galiows 
birds,  compels  them  to  make  whistling 
noises,  jump  about,  and  make  fools  of 
themselves  before  the  audience." 


SCOTTISH  LAIRDS  AND  GERMAN 
PRINCES. 

Mine  reverend  original  Nathan 
M'Kie  was  once  obliged  to  leave  his 
rural  abode,  the  manse  of  Baulmagie, 
and  go  to  London  on  some  important 
business  ;  his  friends  in  the  mighty 
metropolis  were  glad  to  see  htm,  and 
introduced  the  worthy  eccentric  every- 
where as  a  piece  of  great  curiosity.  A 
young  German  lady,  hearing  of  Nathan 
in  some  of  her  gay  circles,  wished  very 
much  to  be  some  evening  where  he 
was,  to  see  the  rare  Scotch  clergyman, 
the  which  wish  she  was  soon  gratified 
with.  After  chatting  with  the  strange 
man,  in  rather  a  saucy  way,  she  asked 
at  him  if  he  knew  "what  hind  of  an 
animal  a  Scottish  laird  was?"  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  "read 
Button,  Linnaeus,  and  other  naturalists, 
without  finding  any  satisfaction." 
Nathan  turned  his  queer  phiz  towards 
her,  and  quoth — (giving  himself  a 
hitrsle  or  twa  at  the  same  time) — "  W f 
faith,  madam,  I'm  nae  great  naturalist 
lnysel'  cither,  but  I  believe  the  Scottish 
laird  is  an  animal  unco  like  your  petty 
German  prince  at  hame,  in  being  baitft 
d — d  poor,  and  just  as  proud." — Mac* 
taggart. 

THE  NUN  OF  HADDINGTON. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1 358,  there  hap- 
pened an  inundation  in  Lothian,  great 
beyond  example.  The  rivers,  swollen 
by  excessive  rains,  rose  above  their 
banks,  and  swept  away  many  bridges 
and  houses.  Tall  oak?,  and  other  large 
trees,  that  grew  on  the  banks,  were 
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undermined  by  the  waters,  and  carried 
off  to  the  sea.  The  sheaves  of  corn 
laid  out  to  dry  in  the  fields  were  utterly 
lost.  The  suburb  of  Haddington, 
called  the  Nungate,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.  When  the  water  approached 
the  nunnery  at  Haddington,  a  certain 
nUn  snatched  up  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  and  threatened  to  throw  it  into 
the  river  unless  Mary  protected  her 
abbey  from  the  inundation.  At  that 
moment  the  river  retired,  and  gradu- 
ally subsided  within  its  ancient  limits. 
"This  nun,"  says  Fordun,  i 'was  a 
simpleton,  but  devout,  all  hough  not 
according  to  knowledge."  If,  however, 
she  perceived  any  abatement  of  the 
inundation  before  she  uttered  her 
threats,  she  was  not  a  simpleton. — 
Dahymple. 


A  SOUND  CRITIC. 

A  religious  old  lady,  when  asked  her 
opinion  of  the  organ  of  a  church,  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
one,  replied:  "  It  is  a  very  bonny  kist 
fu'  o'  whistles ;  but,  oh,  sirs,  it's  an 
awfu'  way  of  spending  the  Sabbath- 
day  !" 


THE  LATRD  OF  BALMAWH  APPLE'S 
ELEGY. 

Balniawhapple,  mounted  on  a  horse 
as  headstrong  and  stiffnecked  as  him- 
self, pursued  the  flight  of  the  dragoons 
above  four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
when  some  dozen  of  the  fugitives  tool; 
heart  of  grace,  turned  round,  and, 
cleaving  his  skull  with  their  broad- 
swords, satisfied  the  world  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  actually 
brains,  the  end  of  his  life  thus  giving 
proof  of  a  fact  greatly  doubted  during 
[Is  progress.  His  death  was  lamented 
by  lew.  Most  of  tho.se  who  knew  him 
ip'eed   in   the   pithy   observation  of 


Ensign  Maccombich,  that  there  "was 
mair  tint  (lost)  at  Sheriff-muir."  His 
friend,  Lieutenant  Jinker,  bent  his 
eloquence  only  to  exculpate  his  favourite 
mare  from  any  share  in  contributing  to 
the  catastrophe.  "  He  had  tauld  the 
laird  a  thousand  times,"  he  .aid,  u  that 
it  was  a  burning  shame  Us  put  a  mar* 
tingale  upon  the  poor  thing,  when  he 
would  needs  ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  half- 
a-yard  lang  ;  and  that  he  couldna  but 
bring  himsel1  (not  to  say  her)  to  some 
mischief,  by  flinging  her  down,  or  other- 
wise ;  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a  wee  bit 
rinnin-ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wad  ha' 
rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  cadger's  pownie." 

Such  was  the  elegy  of  the  Laird  of 
Balmawhapple. — Wavodey. 


A  betheral's  opinion, 

In  the  town  of  Falkirk  there  lived 
a  very  notorious  infidel,  who  gloried  in 
profanity.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
denouncing  the  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin.  The  betheral 
thought  himself  officially  bound  to  put 
in  his  word,  although  the  other  was 
his  superior.  u  Mr  H.,  it  seems  to  me 
that  yen  ncedna  fash  you  reel*  about 
original  sin,  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge you  have  as  much  akwal  sin  as 
will  do  your  business," 


A  PREMATURE  GOOD  WISH. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  beggar  wife, 
on  receiving  a  gratuity  from  the  Rev. 
John  Skinner,  the  author  of  "  Tulloch- 
gorum,"  and  other  well-known  Scottish 
songs,  said  to  him,  by  way  of  thanks  : 
"Oh,  sir,  I  houp  that  you  and  a'  your 
family  will  be  In  heaven  the -nlcht." 

N  Well,  well,  my  woman,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  only 
you  need  not  have  been  just  so  parti- 
cular as  to  the  time;  there's  no  need 
of  being  in  such  a  great  hurry." 
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"  A  FEARFUL  ECLIPSE." 

February  25,  1597.  Betwixt  nine 
and  ten  forenoon,  began  a  fearful  eclipse 
which  continued  about  two  hours.  The 
whole  face  of  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
covered  and  darkened  about  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  such  measure  that 
none  could  see  to  read  a  book.  The 
stars  appeared  in  the  firmament.  Sea, 
land,  and  air  were  still,  and  stricken  dead 
as  it  were.  The  ravens  and  fowls  flock- 
ing together,  mourned  exceedingly  in 
their  kind.  Great  multitudes  of  paddocks 
(frogs)  ran  together,  making  an  uncouth 
and  hideous  noise  ;  men  and  women 
were  astonished,  as  if  the  day  of  judg- 
ment had  been  coming.  Some  women 
swooned.  The  streets  of  Edinburgh 
were  full  of  cries.  Some  men  ran  off 
the  streets  to  the  kirk  to  pray. — Colder- 
wood. 


THE  FIRST  SCOTTISH  STEAMBOAT. 

On  October  14,  1788,  a  boat  was  put 
in  motion  by  a  steam-engine,  upon  Mr 
Millar  of  Dais  win  ton's  piece  of  water  at 
that  place.  That  gentleman's  improve- 
ments in  naval  affairs  are  well  known  to 
the  public.  For  some  time  past  his  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. He  has  now  accomplished,  and 
evidently  shown  to  the  world,  the  practi- 
cability of  this,  by  executing  it  upon  a 
small  scale.  A  vessel,  twenty- five  feet 
long  and  seven  broad,  was,  on  the 
above  date,  driven  with  two  wheels  by 
a  small  engine.  It  answered  Mr  Millar's 
expectations  fully,  and  afforded  great 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  is  no  small  accession 
to  the  public.  Its  utility  in  canals,  and 
all  inland  navigation,  points  it  out  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to 
this  island,  but  to  many  other  nations  in 
the  world.  The  engine  used  is  Mr 
Symington's  patent  engine.  — Scots  Mag. 


LIKE  DRAWS  TO  LIKE. 

An  idiot  boy,  or  "  natural,"  who  re- 
sided with  his  parents  in  Glasgow,  used 
to  disappear  at  intervals,  and  was  gene- 
rally found  to  turn  up  at  Greenock. 
Being  asked  one  day  what  peculiar 
attraction  that  town  had  to  make  him 
so  fond  of  it,  Jamie  replied,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  daft  laddie — 

"  It's  a  fine  fell  place  Greenock,  and 
a'  the  folk  in't  are  just  like  mysel*  !" 


AN  ANTITHESIS. 

There  was  something  very  pungent 
in  the  incidental  remark  of  a  good  man, 
in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  who  had 
in  a  country  place  taken  to  preaching 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  afternoons. 
He  used  to  collect  llie  people  as  they 
were  taking  air  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
outside  the  village.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  unfortunately  taken  his  place  on  a 
bank,  and  fixed  himself  on  an  ant's  nest. 
The  active  habits  of  those  little  creatures 
soon  made  the  position  of  the  intruder 
upon  their  domain  very  uncomfortable, 
and  afraid  that  his  audience  might  ob- 
serve something  of  this  discomfort  in  his 
manner,  apologised  by  the  remark — 

"  Brethren,  though  I  hope  I  have  the 
word  of  God  in  my  mouth,  I  think  the 
deil  himself  has  gotten  into  mybreeks." 


AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

There  was  an  ancient  of  the  name  of 
Saunders  in  a  village  in  the  west,  whose 
wit  was  held  in  repute  as  very  sharpi 
and  s 71  ell.  The  laird,  who  was  also  a 
wag,  met  him  one  day  driving  a  pig  to 
market — 

"  Weel,  Saunders,"  quoth  he,  "  ye' re 
driving  yer  kizzen  to  the  market." 

"Na,  na,  laird,  he's  jist  an  auld  ac- 
quaintance like  yerseL' 57 
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A  CANNY  NOOK. 

I  knew  an  old  woman  who  spoke 
Scotch,  idiomatic  and  pure.  Hearing 
that  a  young  "  probationer  "  whom  she 
fcnew  had  fallen  ill  in  my  father's 
house— 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  she,  "the  lad 
wns  in  a  canny  nook  when  the  tout 
cam."— ^  Clason. 


A  SILENT  WOMAN. 

There  is  a  woman  alive  in  Carluke 
at  present  (1793),  who  has  for  more 
than  thirty  years  been  occasionally 
possessed  with  a  dumb  spirit.  When 
this  spirit  of  dumbness,  indeed,  leaves 
her,  she  makes  ample  amends  for  her 
long  silence.  But  she  is  generally 
seized  with  it  again  in  a  year  or  two. 
She  then  appears  to  have  forgot  the  use 
of  speech ;  and  for  years  her  teeth  are  so 
fixed  together  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  she  can  receive  the  necessaries 
of  life. — Stat  Account 


BOWED  DAVIE  RITCHIE, 

As  the  prototype  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Black  Dwarf"  was  called,  died  in 
181 1,  and  lies  buried  in  Manor  church- 
yard. All  of  him  is  not  there,  however. 
Many  years  ago  the  bones  of  his  legs 
were  exhibited  in  the  farmhouse  of 
Woodhouse,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  bones  possess  a  history,  besides 
having  from  their  curvature  acquired  for 
their  owner  his  descriptive  sobriquet. 
A  rumour  had  gone  abroad  intheresur- 
rectionizing  times  that  Davie's  body  had 
been  disinterred  soon  after  his  death, 
and  taken  to  Glasgow  to  be  dissected ; 
*nen  his  sister  died,  1821,  the  occasion 
|f  her  burial  was  naturally  considered 
*  suitable  opportunity  for  testing  the 
truth  of  the  rumour,  which  was*  then 
^covered  to  have  had  no  foundation. 


The  leg  bones,  being  objects  of  curiosity, 
were  detained  above  ground,  and  at 
length  found  their  way  in  reality  to 
Glasgow,  where  the  proprietor  of  Wood- 
house  was  then  resident,  but  they  were 
afterwards  returned  to  that  place.  In 
Horce  Su&seciva,  by  Dr  John  Brown, 
there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  Black 
Dwarf's  bones,  with  a  figure  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  of  the  left  limb.  Dr  Brown 
says:  "  They  were  given  to  me  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Andrew  Ballantyne, 
Esq.  of  Woodhouse,  and  their  genuine- 
ness is  unquestionable."  A  friend  who 
furnished  him  with  some  particulars 
of  Davie's  life,  stated  that  "his  legs 
beat  all  power  of  description ;  they  were 
bent  in  every  direction,  so  that  Mungo 
Park,  then  a  surgeon  at  Peebles,  who 
was  called  to  operate  upon  him,  said  he 
could  compare  them  to  nothing  but  a 
pair  of  cork-screws."  His  arms  were  of 
uncommon  strength.  This  forlorn  and 
misanthropic  creature  was  introduced, 
in  1797,  by  Dr  Ferguson  to  Walter 
Scott,  then  a  barrister  of  six-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  and  on  a  visit  to  Hallyards. 
Robert  Chambers,  in  one  of  his  earliest 
writings,  a  little  volume  of  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Waverley  Novels^  narrated 
some  particulars  he  had  learned  of  this 
interview,  which  took  place  in  Davie's 
cottage.  Scott's  appearance  produced 
a  decided  impression  upon  the  recluse. 
"  After  grinning  upon  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  smile  less  bitter  than  his  wont, 
the  dwarf  passed  to  the  door,  double- 
locked  it,  and  then,  coming  up  to  the 
stranger,  seized  him  by  the  wrist  with 
one  of  his  iron  hands,  and  said,  *  Man, 
hae  ye  ony  poo'er?'  By  this  he  meant 
magical  power,  to  which  he  had  himself 
some  vague  pretensions.  Scott  dis- 
avowed the  possession  of  any  gifts  of  that 
kind.  But  Davie's  diagnosis  had  led 
him  to  a  different  conclusion.  *  He  has 
poo'er/  said  the  dwarf,  in  a  voice  which 
made  the  flesh  of  his  hearers  thrill. 
Scott  was  observed  to  be  pale  and 
agitated  when  he  emerged  frotD  the  hut, 
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the  poor  inhabitant  of  which  as  little 
wotted  of  the  real  magic  of  his  visitor 
as  that  he  himself  would  be  immortalized 
by  its  potency." 


NOT  TO  BE  WONDERED  AT. 

A  peace  officer  was  brought  before 
Provost  Webster  of  Forfar,  and  con- 
victed of  having  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  a  sum  of  money,  which,  in  the  dis- 
ci large  of  his  official  duty,  he  had 
recovered  for  behoof  of  a  creditor.  The 
worthy  magistrate,  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministering a  reproof  to  the  delinquent, 
remarked,  "that  it  was  singular  they 
could  not  get  honest  men  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  court  ;"  to  which  the 
noways  abashed  offender  made  this 
brief  but  characteristic  reply :  "There 
need  be  nae  wonder  aboot  it,  sir;  nae 
honest  man  wad  do't," 


BELTANE, 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  herdsmen  of 
, every  village  hold  their  Bcltcin,  a  rural 
sacrifice.  They  cut  a  square  trench  on 
the  ground,  leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle; 
on  that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood,  on 
which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk;  and  bring, 
besides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle, 
plenty  of  beer  and  whisky;  for  each  of 
the  company  must  contribute  something. 
The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some  of 
the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of 
libation  :  on  that  every  one  takes  a  cake 
of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised  nine 
square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some 
particular  being,  the  supposed  preserver 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some 
particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of 
them.  Each  person  then  turns  his  face 
to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and  Hing- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders,  says,  "This  I 
give  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  horses; 
this  to  tt*cc?  preserve  t.l)ou  my  sheep," 


and  so  on.  After  that  they  use  tne 
same  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals: 
"This  I  give  to  thee,  0  Fox !  spare 
thou  my  lambs;  this  to  thee,  O  hooded 
Crow !  this  to  thee,  0  Eagle ! 11 

When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine 
on  the  caudle;  and  after  the  feast  is 
finished,  what  Is  left  is  hid  by  two  per- 
sons deputed  for  that  purpose;  but  on 
the  next  Sunday  they  re-assemble,  and 
finish  the  reliques  of  the  first  entertain- 
ment. — Pennant, 


A  GOOD  CAUTIONER. 

Patrick  Forbes,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
had  lent  an  unlucky  acquaintance  a  sum 
of  money,  but  instead  of  repaying  it,  he 
asked  for  an  additional  accommodation, 
and  promised  security.  The  bishop  on 
that  condition  consented  to  the  new 
loan,  "  but  where  is  your  security?" 
said  he  ;  when  the  poor  fellow  replied  1 
"God  Almighty  is  my  bondsman  in 
providence:  lie  is  the  only  security  I 
have  to  offer."  So  singular  a  reply  of  a 
despairing  man  smote  the  feelings  of  the 
bishop,  and  he  answered — 

"It  is  the  first  time  certainly  that 
sucli  a  sccurit)  vas  ever  offered  to  me; 
and  since  it  is  so,  i«J  e  the  money,  and 
may  Almighty  God,  your  hoinlsnan,  see 
that  it  does  you  good." 


AN  UNSOPHISTICATED  SERVANT. 

A  notable  lady  had  long  been  an 
noyed  and  fretted  by  her  town  servants, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  their 
manifold  tricks  and  malpractices,  s 
intimated  to  her  friends  her  purpose 
getting  an  unsophisticated  girl  from  t 
country,    whom   she    could    train  to 
her  mind.    She  was  fortunate  enough 
in  securing  a  young  woman  from  a 
mole  corner  of  the  land,  thorougl 
recommended  for  activity,  honesty,  an 
good- nature.  How  the  process  of  train- 
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ing  went  on,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  specimen.  The  girl  having 
seen  something  very  wonderful  going  on 
in  the  street,  in  a  tone  of  unsophisticated 
familiarity  called  to  her  mistress — 

"Eh!  woman,  come  here  and  see 
this." 

"Woman!  do  you  presume  to  call 
me,  your  mistress,  a  woman?" 

ilAy — if  ye  are  no  a  woman,  what  are 
ve  ?    Are  ve  a  specrit  f  " — Dr  Clason. 


LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS, 

Peter  Drummond,  beadle  and  minis- 
ter's man  at  St  Mo  nance,  was  one  of 
the  most  amusing  and  eccentric  charac- 
ters of  his  class.  The  minister,  Mr 
Gillies,  had  reproved  Peter  for  giving  a 
short  day's  work,  as  he  "  left  of  at  sun- 
set, while  his  neighbours  were  known  to 
thrash  their  grain  with  candlelight." 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  Peter,  *'  gin  ye 
wan:  the  corn  flailed  by  cannle-lieht, 
I'll  dae  your  wull." 

Next  day,  at  noon,  Mr  Gillies  was 
passing  the  barn,  and  hearing  the  sound 
of  Peter's  flail,  he  stepped  in.  A  candle 
was  burning  on  the  top  of  a  grain 
measure. 

"Why  this  folly  and  waste,  Peter?" 
said  the  minister,  pointing  to  the  candle. 

"  Dinna  ye  mind,  sir,"  said  Peter, 
"  that  ye  wanted  the  corn  thrashed  by 
cannle-licht!" 

The  minister  replied,  angrily,  "Peter, 
you  shall  have  no  more  candles." 

Some  days  after,  Mr  Gillies  had  to 
set  out  on  horseback  to  visit  a  sick 
narishioner.  He  requested  Peter  to 
^ddle  the  horse.  It  was  evening,  and 
Peter,  after  remaining  some  time  in  the 
stable,  led  out  the  cow  saddled  and 
bridled. 

I  wish  I  haena  made  a  mistake, 
said  Peter ;  "  but  since  I've  got 
nae  cannle,  it's  no  muckle  wonder  that 
1  hae  put  the  saddle  on  the  wrang 
beast," 


Fairly  overcome  by  Peter's  drollery, 
Mr  Gillies  withdrew  his  restriction  from 
the  candles. —  Dr  Rogers. 


A  FOREGONE  CONCLUSION. 

At  a  criminal  trial,  just  as  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  was  about  to  open  his 
address,  Lord  13  rax  field,  who  was  pre- 
sident, muttered  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
court — 

"Ye  may  spare  your  pains;  we're 
determined  to  hang  the  scoundrel  at  ony 
rate  ! " 


A  BETTER  CROWN. 

Archibald,  first  marquis  of  Argyle, 
on  being  condemned  for  high  treason, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said  : 

"I  had  the  honour  to  set  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head,  and  now  he  hastens 
mc  to  a  better  crown  than  his  own. "  lie 
was  beheaded  with  the  Maiden  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  May  27,  1661. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CATARAN. 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of 
Crawford,  who  proved  the  victor  in 
the  celebrated  tournament  with  John 
Lord  Welles  at  London- bridge  in  1390, 
about  two  years  after,  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  an  affray  with  some  of  the  clan 
Donachie,  who,  with  Duncan  Stewart, 
natural  son  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch, 
were  ravaging  Glen  i  si  a,  the  north -west 
of  Angus ;  and  were  encountered  at 
Glenbrcrilh,  about  eleven  miles  north 
of  Gaskchme,  by  the  Lindsays  and 
Ogi Ivies.  Armed  at  all  points,  and 
on  horseback,  Sir  David  made  great 
slaughter  among  the  catarans,  kit  hav- 
ing pierced  one  of  them  witfi  his  lance, 
and  pinned  him  to  the  ground,  the 
1  latter  writhed  his  body  upward  on  the 
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spear,  and  collecting  all  his  force,  with 
a  last  dying  effort,  fetched  a  sweeping 
blow  with  his  broadsword,  which  cut 
through  the  knight's  stirrup-leather  and 
steel  boot — 

"  Three  ply  or  four  above  the  foot," 
to  the  very  bone, — 

"  That  man  na  straik  gave  but  th^t  ane, 
For  there  he  deit ;  yet  nevertheless 
That  guid  Lord  there  wounded  wes, 
And  had  deit  there  that  day, 
Had  not  his  men  had  him  away, 
Agane  his  will,  out  of  that  [itcss." 

— Wyntoun*s  Qronykil. 


A  CAUTIOUS  UPBR AIDER. 

The  Earl  of  R.  was  so  weak  in  his 
mind,  or  rather  so  unmanageable,  that 
his  relations  had  to  confine  him  in  the 
Canongatejail,  there  being  then  no  other 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  at 
Edinburgh.  Some  English  officers,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  happening  to  visit  the  prison, 
and  being  informed  that  it  had  no  less 
distinguished  a  tenant  than  an  earl, 
asked  his  lordship,  in  much  surprise, 
how  he  got  into  such  a  place  as  this. 

"Deed,  gentlemen,  replied  the 
lunatic,  whose  mind,  like  that  of  other 
idiots,  occasionally  gave  forth  strange 
flashes  of  wit,  as  the  darkest  nights  are 
illuminated  by  the  brightest  lightning,  "I 
got  in  here,  in  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner that  you  got  into  the  army — less  by 
my  ain  deserts  than  by  the  interest  of 
my  friends." 

His  lordship,  being  brother-in-law  to 
Lord  Lovat,  was  suspected  of  Jacobit- 
ism,  and,  after  the  Highland  army  had 
gone  to  England,  was  examined  on  that 
account  by  some  of  the  state  officers. 
On  its  being  imputed  to  him  that  he 
had  wished  well  to  the  rebels  while 
they  remained  in  Edinburgh, — 

"Mel"  he  cried,  "me  wish  them 
weel  !  a  pack  o*  nasty,  lousy,  low-lived 
scoundrels — as  I  tell'd  them  they  were 
—that  would  never  do  ony  gude  in  this 


world,  but  gang  to  the  next  on  a 
widely." 

"How  !"  cried  the  examine  tors ;  "did 
you  really  tell  them  so,  my  lord  ?" 

"That  I  did,  indeed,"  still  the  earl; 
to  which,  however,  he  added  sotto  voce* 
"only  I  loot  them  be  twa  mile  awa* 
first." 


A  CORNET  CAUGHT. 

An  English  regiment  stationed  at 
Peterhead,  not  long  after  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  received  such  polite  attentions 
from  the  inhabitants,  that  the  colonel 
determined,  by  way  of  expressing  his 
gratitude,  to  invite  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants to  dinner.  Among  those  selected 
for  invitation  was  Bishop  Dunbar  ;  but 
some  one,  on  being  told  so  by  the  colo- 
nel, remarked  that  that  person  was  only 
a  Scotch  bishop,  and  perhaps  unworthy 
of  the  honour  he  designed  to  confer  upon 
him. 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,"  cried  the 
Englishman  ;  ' ( my  father  was  a  bishop, 
and  I  respect  the  title,  by  whatever 
countryman  it  may  be  borne." 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  called  upo 
the  bishop  in  person,  and  requested,  i 
very  respectful  terms,  the  honour  of  his 
company.  The  bishop,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  very  modest  and  retired  mode  of 
life,  desired  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea 
of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  also  re- 
presented to  the  colonel,  that,  as  his 
principles  forbade  him  to  join  in  cert  ain 
public  toasts,  it  would  perhaps  be  just 
as  agreeable  to  all  parties  that  he  should 
not  attend.  The  colonel  would  by  no 
means  listen  to  any  excuses,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  old  man's 
consent,  though  not  before  he  had  pro- 
mised that  no  toast  should  be  given  at 
all  calculated  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
the  guest.  At  dinner  everything  pro- 
ceeded well ;  but  on  "The  King"  being 
given,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  bishop  drinking  it  with  the  pre- 
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Jiminary  addition  of  the  word  "right- 
ful." a  coronet  swore  a  violent  oath,  and 
exclaimed — 

"That  is  not  King  George,  sir." 

"  I  take  you  all  to  witness,"  said  the 
old  clergyman,  placidly,  but  with 
triumph  beaming  in  his  eye,  "this 
young  gentleman  says  King  George  is 
not  our  rightful  sovereign  !" 

This  good  thing  was  hailed  by  a 
burst  of  laughter  at  the  cornet's  ex- 
pense. 

ABERDEEN  CATHEDRAL. 

The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  at 
Aberdeen,  a  piece  of  the  finest  work- 
manship of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was 
hewn  to  pieces  in  1 649,  by  order  of  the 
parish  minister.  The  carpenter  em- 
ployed for  this  infamous  purpose,  struck 
with  the  noble  workmanship,  refused 
to  lay  a  tool  on  it,  till  the  more  than 
Gothic  priest  took  the  hatchet  from  his 
hand,  and  struck  the  first  blow.  So 
violent  was  the  zeal  of  that  reforming 
period  against  all  monuments  of  idola- 
try, that  perhaps  the  sun  and  moon, 
very  ancient  objects  of  false  worship, 
moed  their  safety  to  their  distance. — 
Douglas. 


WILL  BROWN  OF  MUIRKIRK. 

There  formerly  lived  at  Mu  irk  irk,  in 
Ayrshire,  a  natural  fool  called  Wilt 
Brown,  of  whom  many  droll  anecdotes 
are  related.  Whether  Will  possessed 
a  vein  of  real  wit,  or  only  said  good 
things  by  chance,  is  uncertain ;  but 
assuredly  some  of  his  sarcasms,  if  pro- 
nounced by  a  sane  man,  would  have 
been  esteemed  in  the  highest  degree. 

Will,  for  instance,  was  one  day  pre- 
sent at  the  edge  of  a  frozen  lake  near 
his  native  town,  where  some  gentlemen, 
fund  of  the  sport  of  curling,  had  assem- 
'»kd,  but  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 


validity  of  the  ice.  Thinking  that  Will 
would  make  an  excellent  cat's-paw,  they 
asked  if  he  would  be  the  first  to  go  on, 
and  they  would  immediately  follow. 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  natural,  11 1  hae 
mair  manners  than  to  gang  afore  gen- 
tlemen." 

On  another  occasion,  some  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  of  Muirkirk 
were  deliberating  with  a  number  of 
engineers  as  to  the  proper  place  for 
sinking  a  coal  pit.  In  the  midst  of 
their  anxious  deliberations,  Will  thrust 
in  his  advice. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  what  d'ye 
say  to  Airsmoss?" — a  deep  morass  not 
far  off— "if  ye  dinna  get  coal  there,  ye're 
sure  o'  peat  at  ony  rate." 

It  is  recorded  of  Will,  that,  calling 
once  at  a  farm-house  in  a  moorland  part 
of  the  country,  the  goodwife  fed  him 
with  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  to 
conduct  to  the  next  town  a  blind  man, 
who  had,  in  a  similar  manner,  been  led 
to  her  house  that  forenoon.  Will  went 
away  with  the  mendicant  and  the  piece; 
and  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  latter 
remained  uneaten,  the  former  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  When  the  piece 
was  done,  however,  all  sense  of  the  duty 
which  he  had  undertaken  was  done  too ; 
and  he  said  to  his  travelling  companion, 
"  Blind  man,  d'ye  see  yon  peat-stack? 
hand  straight  for  it,  and  ye' 11  find 
a  house. "  And  the  blind  man,  like 
Lord  Ullin,  "  was  left  lamenting,"  Will 
immediately  striking  off  towards  his 
own  home. 


ALE-HOUSES. 

Dram-drinking  is  common;  alehouses 
numerous.  They  are  the  resort  of  the 
vagrant,  the  idle,  and  the  profligate; 
they  gradually  become  a  snare  to  the 
sober  and  industrious,  and  are  producing 
the  worst  effects  upon  the  health,  the 
morals,  and  domestic  comfort  of  the 
people.    This  growing  evil  might,  in 
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some  measure,  be  stopped,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  alehouses,  and  imposing 
some  restraints  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  they  should  be  kept  open.  The 
justices  have  power  to  do  so.  The 
.steady  exertion  of  these  powers  is  what 
is  wanting. — Stat.  Account, 


THE  CITY  WATCH. 

1625.  In  Edinburgh  the  nightly 
guard  of  thirty  men  being  laid  down, 
the  city  watch  by  night  was  put  upon 
the  ancient  fooling,  whereby  the  citizens 
by  turns  were  to  watch  every  twenty- 
fifth  night. — Maitlaud. 


A  ROGUE  OUTWITTED. 

1329.  Thefts  had  become  so  fre- 
quent in  Scotland,  that  husbandmen 
were  obliged  to  house  their  plough- 
shares every  night.  Randolph,  regent 
in  the  minority  of  David  II.,  ordered 
that  all  ploughshares  should  be  left  in 
the  fields,  and,  if  stolen,  that  the 
country  should  refund  their  value.  A 
certain  husbandman  hid  his  ploughshare, 
and,  pretending  that  it  had  been  stolen, 
obtained  its  value  from  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  The  cheat  happened  to  be 
discovered,  and  the  husbandman  was 
hanged  for  theft. — Dairy  tuple. 


A  TRANSMOGRIFICATION. 

A  Worthy  tradesman  of  the  gravely 
pleasant  town  of  Peebles,  having  been 
elected  as  a  magistrate  at  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  local  town  council,  took 
a  walk  up  the  Tweed,  by  way  of  Ne id- 
path  Castle,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
to  cogitate  upon  his  newly -acquired 
greatness.  Overcome  with  his  own  im- 
portance, he  stumbled  upon  a  cow 
which  was  being  milked.  The  cow 
made  a  move,  and  the  milker,  in  wrath, 


cried  out,  11  Man,  can  ye  no  keep  off 
my  cow?  M 

"Woman/'  exclaimed  the  burgess, 
"  I'm  no  a  man.  I'm  a  bailie !" 


A  PUNNING  TREACHER. 

The  Rev,  Hamilton  Paul,  an  Ayr- 
shire minister,  better  known  as  the 
writer  of  a  memoir  of  Burns,  was  a 
reviver  of  Dean  Swift's  walk  of  wit  in 
the  choice  of  texts.  When  he  left  the 
town  of  Ayr,  where  he  was  understood 
to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  the 
fair  sex,  he  preached  his  valedictory  ser- 
mon from  this  passage,  "And  they  all 
fell  upon  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him." 
And  at  another  time,  when  he  was 
called  on  to  preach  before  a  military 
company,  who  were  clothed  in  green 
uniforms,  he  preached  from  the  words, 
"And  I  beheld  men  like  trees,  walk- 
tug." 

A  GOOD  EATER. 

A  lady  in  the  north  having  watched 
the  proceedings  of  a  guest,  who  ate  long 
and  largely,  she  ordered  the  servant  to 
take  away  his  plate,  as  lie  had  at  last 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  To  her 
surprise,  however,  he  resumed  his  work, 
and  she  apologised  to  him,  say,  "  I 
thought.  Mr  ,  you  had  done.5' 

"  Oh,  so  I  had,  mem,"  said  he;  "but 
I  just  fand  a  doo  in  the  redd  o'  my 
plate!" 


CORN  AND  CHAFF. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  saying  which, 
1  fear,  will  rather  shock  the  feelings  o 
our  Free  Kirk  brethren,  but  I  trust  they 
will  pardon  the  sentiment  expressed  for 
the  sake  of  the  pithy  expression  at 
the  time  of  the  Disruption.  One  old 
worthy  was  told,  like  many  another, 
by  the  local  agents  of  the  outgoing 
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party,  that  if  she  remained  in  the  church 
J-]ie  would  be  left  with  only  the  chaff*  of 
the  summer  thrashing  wheat— all  the 
go odly  grp  i  n  wo u  I d  be  go n e. 

t*  rwee!  then,"  said  she,  "  I'm  feared 
ye  maun  be  some  o*  the  lichl  com  o' 
Kgypt ;  for  I  never  heerd  tell  o'  corn 
that  llee't  awa'  and  cauff  that  bided 
nhint  in  a'  my  time." 


CATCHING  A  TARTAR. 

Lord  President  Campbell,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  was  somewhat 
addicted  to  browbeating  young  counsel ; 
and  as  bearding  a  Judge  is  not  a  likely 
way  to  rise  in  favour,  his  Lordship 
generally  got  it  all  his  own  way.  Upon 
one  occasion,  however,  lie  caught  a 
tartar.  His  Lordship  had  what  are 
termed  little  pigs'  eyes,  and  his  voice  was 
tli in  and  weak.  Corbet  had  been  plead- 
ing before  the  Inner  House,  and,  as 
usual,  the  President  commenced  his 
attack,  when  his  intended  victim  thus 
addressed  him  :  "  My  Lord,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  altercation  with 
your  Lordship,  for  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  the  great  difference  between 
us.  You  occupy  the  highest  place  on 
the  Bench,  and  I  the  lowest  at  the  Bar; 
and  then,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  your 
Lordship's  voice  of  thunder, — I  have 
not  your  Lordship's  rolling  eye  of  com- 
mand."— C ourt  of  Session  Garland. 


A  HATTER  IN  LAURENCEKIRK. 

About  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago 
(!79o),  a  halter  went  from  Edinburgh 
||  settle  in  the  town  of  Laurencekirk. 
Having  arrived  upon  a  Saturday,  he 
attended  public  worship  on  Sunday; 
nut  seeing  only  three  hats  in  the  whole 
church  besides  his  own,  he  was  so  dis- 
couraged that  he  dropped  his  scheme, 
aud  left  the  place  on  Monday.  But 


were  he  now  here  he  would  hardly  see 
a  single  bonnet  in  the  whole  congrega- 
tion.— Stat.  Account, 


CHAMPED  POTATOES. 

Mashed  potatoes  in  miik  and  butter- 
one  of  the  very  best  of  dishes.  I  defy 
the  most  skilful  French  cook  that  ever 
lived  to  make  a  dish  of  a  more  delicious 
nature;  and  no  confectioner's  shop  in 
the  kingdom  has  anything  to  compare 
with  them :  they  are  truly  glorious  belly 
timmer.  — Mactaggart. 


AN  OMINOUS  HINT. 

A  Fifeshire  youth,  recovering  from 
sickness,  solicited  help  from  an  aged 
landowner  of  miserly  habits.  Meeting 
with  a  rough  refusal,  he  said — 

"  YeVe  no  very  young,  an'  ye  canna 
carry  ony  o'  ye' re  gowd  awn'  wi  ye  j  and 
even  though  ye  could,  it  waa  a"  be 
melted  in  five  minutes." 


THANKFUL  FOR  SMALL  MERCIES. 

A  member  of  the  Glasgow  Gaelic 
Club  was  so  proud  of  his  Celtic  origin, 
that  he  was  continually  boasting  of  it. 
On  one  occasion  he  exclaimed  in  ik*& 
hearing  of  Samuel  Hunter,  the  famous 
editor  of  the  Herald — 

*'  I  thank  God  that  there  is  not  a 
single  drop  of  Lowland  blood  in  my 
veins ! H 

Hunter  slyly  rejoined  ;  l(  My  friend,  I 
am  glad  to  ken  that  ye  are  certainly 
thankfu'  for  sma'  mercies." 


GAUN  TO  A  HOUSE. 

About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  (1824), 
vis/ling  in  the  country  was  a  very  serious 
matter;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  such 
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thing  as  kintra  nccbonrs  going  to  see  bow 
others  were  at  their  hour.es,  unless  there 
was  some  urgent  business  in  hand  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  even  if  there 
were,  the  visitor  would  seldom  go  into 
the  house,  but  execute  his  mission,  or 
what  not,  on  the  green,  in  the  open  air ; 
for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  come 
out  again,  if  a  young  man,  without 
having  himself  eind  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  that  establishment,  which, 
being  done,  marriage  had  to  ensue. 
The  natives  waited  for  I  lie  pair  to  be 
cried  every  Sabbath-day  that  came,  in 
the  kirk,  and  if  no  proclamation  took 
place,  the  fellow  was  badgered  and 


bantered  about  the  girl  wherever  he 
went ;  at  shootings,  kirns,  prenticc- 
toosings,  Sec.  The  poor  lassie  would 
never  be  matched  to  another,  so  his  soul 
would  give  way  to  the  foolish  scandal 
and  country  clash  afloat,  and  he  would 
enter  the  matrimonial  state  to  get  clear 
of  them ;  thus,  grain  to  a  house,  as  it 
was  called,  proved  to  be  a  sad  matter 
often,  if  the  lads  and  the  lasses  had  not 
previously  engaged  other  at  kirk -styles, 
or  some  such  famous  courting  henvffs  or 
haunts.  — Mactaggart. 


A  DRILL-SERGEANT  ON  SOLDIERS. 

Gould,  a  famous  drill-sergeant  of  the 
old  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  on  one  occa- 
sion called  out  to  his  regiment,  "Steady, 
gentlemen,  steady;  a  soldier  is  a  mere 
machine !  He  must  not  move — he  must 
not  speak;  and,  as  for  thinkings  no! 
no ! — no  man  under  the  raok  of  a  field- 
officer  is  allowed  to  think!" 


THE  LUC  KEN  BOOTHS. 

The  Lnckcftbootk  row,  which  contains 
the  Tolboothy  or  city  prison,  and  the 
weighing-house,  which  brings  in  a 
revenue  of  ^500  per  annum,  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  High  Street  (Edin- 


burgh), and,  with  the  guard -house, 
contributes  to  spoil  as  fine  a  street  as 
most  in  Europe,  being  in  some  parts 
eighty  feet  wide  and  finely  built. — ■ 
Pennant. 

NEW  WARK  AND  AULD  WARK. 

The  old  Presbyterian  general,  David 
Leslie,  as  is  well  known,  chose  at  the 
Restoration  to  repent  of  all  the  deeds 
of  his  youth,  and  express  himself  a 
sound  and  zealous  royalist.  Charles  II., 
it  is  also  well  known,  made  him  a  peer, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Newark.  A 
loyalist  of  older  standing,  and  who  had 
perhaps  experienced  some  sound  blows 
from  Leslie's  troopers  in  his  younger 
days,  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  with 
the  king  upon  a  proceeding  which 
showed  so  much  disrespect  for  his  old 
friends. 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  this  bold  cavalier, 
"  instead  o*  raising  him  to  the  peerage 
for  his  new  wark,  there  wud  hae  been 
mair  justice  if  your  majesty  had  raised 
him  to  the  gallows  for  his  auld  wark." 

A  GREEDY  GRAVEDIGGER. 

John  Somerville,  the  bellman  and 
sexton  of  Manor,  in  Peeblesshire,  a 
singularly  greedy  old  man,  used  to 
haunt  people,  who  were  likely  soon  to 
require  his  services,  like  a  shark  follow- 
ing a  fever-ship  at  sea.  Whenever  he 
heard  of  any  person  in  the  parish'  being 
seized  with  anything  like  mortal  illness, 
he  would  draw  towards  the  house,  in- 
quire with  great  apparent  concern  for 
the  sufferer,  and  repeat  his  visits  every 
day,  till  the  event  of  either  death  or 
recovery.  If  admitted  to  see  the  sick, 
or  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  dis- 
order, no  physician  could  draw  more 
accurate  conclusions  as  to  what  the  re- 
sult would  be.  He  tracked  disease  in 
all  its  steps  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the 
vulture  or  the  carrion -crow  follows  an 
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army,  and  with  the  same  purpose.  A 
death  was  a  good  thing  to  him,  both  in 
pro  spec tu  and  in  esse.  He  lived  upon  it 
before  as  well  as  after  its  occurrence. 
John,  it  must  be  understood,  was  very 
"fond  of  broth  and  fat  meat,  and  kept  a 
ireiristcr  in  his  mind  of  every  person's 
day  for  having  the  pot  on  in  the  parish. 
Now,  this  predilection  of  his  was  pro- 
digiously gratified  by  these  visitations 
to  the  houses  of  the  sick ;  for  the  people 
always  gave  him  a  share  of  the  food 
which  they  might  have  in  preparation, 
as  a  sort  of  part -payment  beforehand 
for  his  services.  He  had  a  trick,  in- 
dependently of  these  professional  visits, 
of  dropping  into  people's  houses  about 
the  dinner-hour,  and  was  endowed  with 
what  may  be  called  a  natural  propensity 
for  pot-lucking;  but  though  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  hosts  could  not  have  per- 
mitted him,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  fare  poorly,  it  was  quite  remarkable 
that  when  his  official  services  were 
likely  to  be  necessary,  he  was  always 
better  treated  than  at  other  times. 

On  a  family  having  removed  from  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Stobo  to  that  of 
Manor,  John  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
among  the  new  settlers  there  was  one 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  soon,  as 
he  phrased  it,  "come  his  road."  A 
single  customer  procured  in  this  unex- 
pected way  was  to  John  as  good  as  other 
ninety-nine  who  could  not  have  gone 
past  him.    Yet  the  joy  of  his  mind  was 
not  altogether  unalloyed.    Busy  fancy 
Suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  the 
family  retaining  an  affection  for  the 
burying-ground  of  their  former  parish, 
'hicii  might,  perhaps,  prove  the  means 
f  depriving  him  of  his  victim  after  all. 
0  settle  the  important  point,  he  one 
day  made  bold  to  step  up  to  Caverhill, 
viierc  the  family  in  question  resided. 

te  asked  for  Mrs  S  ,  of  whom  he 

m  some  previous  acquaintance,  and 
Vas  shown  into  a  room.  Mrs  S.  was 
00  unwell  to  see  him,  but  Miss  S.,  her 
uffhter,  came  in  her  place.    John  in- 


troduced himself  with  a  thousand  bows 
and  scrapes,  and  began  a  long  string  of 
well-learned  condolences  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr  Walter's  illness.  "  How  did 
she  think  he  was  ?  Was  there  any 
chance  of  his  ivinnitt  through  ?  What 
hopes  did  the  doctor  gie  them  ?"  &c.  &c 
After  half  an  hour  of  tiresome  common- 
pi  ace j  and  when  the  young  man's  illness 
had  been  amply  d  is  cussed,  and  consider- 
able hopes  of  his  recovery  expressed  by 
his  sister,  John  terminated  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  decisive  question — 

"But,  dear  me,  Miss  S.,  where  do 
you  bur}'?  Have  ye  ground  in  Stobo, 
or  do  you  intend  to  take  up  wi'  Manor?" 

Miss  S.,  confounded  at  the  atrocious 
impudence  of  the  wretch,  permitted  him 
to  depart  without  gratifying  his  curi- 
osity, 


BURNS  AND  THE  LAWYER. 

A  writer  who  happened  to  be  present 
in  a  company  along  with  Robert  Burns, 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  "Tarn 
o'  Shanter,"  and  stung,  perhaps,  with 
that  sarcastic  touch  on  the  legal  fra- 
ternity— 

Three  lawyers'  tongues  tuni'd  inside  out, 
With  lies  scam'd  like  a  beggar's  clout, 

remarked,  that  he  thought  the  wit  dies' 
orgies  obscure. 

"Obscure,  sir!"  said  Burns;  "ye 
know  not  the  language  of  that  great 
master  of  your  own  art,  the  devil  !  If 
you  get  a  witch  for  a  client,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  manage  her  defence." 


LUNCHEONS. 

Luncheons  are  the  disturbers  o'  a' 
earthly  happiness.  In  my  hauns  it  be- 
comes an  untimeous  dinner  ;  for  after  a 
hantle  o'  cauld  meat,  muirfowl  pies,  or 
even  butler  and  bread,  what  reasonable 
cretur  can  be  ready  afore  gloamin*  for 
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r  hct  denner?  So,  whene'er  I'm  be- 
trayed into  a  luncheon,  I  mak  it  a 
luncheon  wi'  a  vengeance  ;  and  then 
order  in  the  kettle,  and  finish  art  v.  i' a 
jug  or  twa,  just  the  same  as  gin  it  had 
been  ii  regular  denner  wV  a  table-cloth. 
Bewau r  the  tray. — Nodes  Ambros. 


A  CONJUGAL  REBUKE, 

Doctor  Kidd  of  Aberdeen  once  gave 
his  wife  money  to  purchase  a  chest  of 
drawers,  but  the  lady  being  "glamoured" 
with  the  sight  of  a  new  bonnet,  invested 
part  of  the  cash  for  it,  returning  home 
minus  the  drawers.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  she  came  to  church  late,  with 
her  new  bonnet  on,  whereupon,  on  her 
approaching  her  seat,  the  minister  aud- 
ibly remarked  from  the  pulpit  :  "  Here 
comes  Mrs  Kidd  with  a  chest  of  drawers 
on  her  head  ! " 


A  HAPPY  TITLE. 

Mr  Matthew  Ross,  a  former  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  though  a 
lawyer  of  reputation,  was  rather  of 
diminutive  stature.  About  the  lime 
General  Kerr's  estate  of  Ltttledean  was 
advertised  for  sale,  John  Clerk  made 
up  to  Mr  Ross,  and  told  him  that  this 
property  would  be  a  very  desirable  pur- 
chase for  him,  M  as  you  know,  in  that 
case,  you  would  be  Little  Dean  of  that 
ilk," 


A  PROCEEDING  IN  EQUITY. 

Dr  Stewart,  the  founder  of  Stewart's 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  had  no  near  rela- 
tions. It  happened,  however,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  mason  of  his  own 
name,  who  proved  to  be  a  distant  kins- 
man. This  man,  who  was  in  humble 
circumstances,  had  a  family  of  twelve. j 


children,  all  of  whom  had  arrived  at 
maturity.  To  each  of  eleven  of  these, 
the  twelfth  being  probably  omitted  by 
oversight,  the  doctor  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  ^loo.  The  mason  having 
got  notice  of  the  particulars  of  this  will, 
was  naturally  anxious  that  his  children 
should  partake  equally  of  the  doctor's 
bounty.  He  took  an  early  opportunity, 
therefore,  of  calling  his  whole  family 
togethex*,  and  having  informed  them  that 
Dr  Stewart  had  left  ^"ioo  to  each  of 
them  except  one,  whom  he  did  not 
name,  recommended  them  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  the  ^"uoo  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  twelve.  To 
this  proposal  all  parties  cheerfully  con- 
sented, as  no  one  could  tell  on  whom 
the  loss  would  fall,  if  any  one  should 
refuse  to  concur  in  such  a  measure. 
Thus  the  whole  twel  ve  were  very  nearly 
as  well  provided  for  as  if  each  had  been 
left  /'ioo. 


THE  LOU  PING  AGUE. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  {1797), 
what  is  commonly  called  the  louping 
ague  greaily  prevailed  in  Forfarshire. 
This  disease,  in  its  symptoms,  has 
considerable  resemblance  to  St  Viltt: 
a'ttmw    Those  a  fleeted  with  it,  when 
a  paroxysm,  often  leap  or  spring  in 
very  surprising  manner,   whence  t" 
disease  has  derived  its  vulgar  11  ai 
They  frequently  leap  from  the  fl 
to  what,  in  cottages,  are  called  t 
baulks \  or  those  beams  by  which  \ 
rafters  are  joined  together.  Sometim 
they  spring  from  one  to  another  with 
the  agility  of  a  cat,  or  whirl  round  one 
of  them  with  a  motion  resembling  the 
fly  of  a  jack.    At  other  times  they  run, 
with  astonishing  velocity,  to  some  par- 
ticular place  out  of  doors,  which  they 
have  fixed  on  in  their  minds  before,  and 
perhaps  mentioned  to  those  in  company 
with  them,  and  then  drop  down  quite 
exhausted.   It  is  said  that  the  clatteri 
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of  tongs,  or  any  noise  of  a  similar  kind, 
will  bring  on  the  fit.  This  melancholy 
disorder  still  makes  its  appearance ;  but 
It  \s  fiir  from  being  so  common  as  for- 
merly- Some  consider  it  as  entirely  a 
nervous  affection  ;  others  as  the  effect 
0f  worms.  In  various  instances,  the 
latter  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
facts.  — Stat.  Account. 


COACHES  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  first  introduction  of  coaches  into 
Edinburgh  seems  to  have  been  in  1610, 
when  Henry  Anderson,  a  native  of 
pome  rani  a,  offered  to  bring  from  the 
continent  coaches  and  waggons,  with 
horses  to  draw  thern,  and  servants  to 
attend.  A  patent  was  granted  to  him, 
conferring  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
fifteen  years  of  keeping  coaches  to  run 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  he 
agreeing  not  to  take  more  than  two- 
pence sterling  for  each  passenger. — 
Anderson. 


SCOTLAND  LONG  AGO. 

A  German  Diet ;  or,  the  Balance  of 
Europe,  by  James  Howell,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don, 1653.  In  a  work  bearing  tke  above 
title,  with  a  perusal  of  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  a  friendly  correspon- 
dent, we  find  the  following  passage,  in 
which  the  author  "speaks  his  mind" 
about  Scotland  in  a  manner  more  free 
than  complimentary  : — 

"  Now  for  Scotland.  Good  Lord, 
what  a  pittifull  poor  country  is  it  !  Tt 
were  no  petty  kinde  of  punishment  to 
be  banish t  thither,  for  it  is  a  country 
°nely  for  those  to  dwell  in  that  want  a 
country,  and  have  no  part  of  the  earth 
Resides  to  dwell  upon.  In  some  parts 
the  soyl  is  such,  that  it  turns  trees  to 
dories,  and  wheat  to  oats  ;  apples  to 
Cl'abbsf  and  melons  to  pumpions.  In 
*ome  places  as  you  pass  along,  you  shall 


see  neither  bird  in  the  aire,  nor  beast  on 
the  earth,  nor  worm  creeping  on  the 
ground,  nor  scarce  any  vegetal  I,  but  a 
black  gorsie  soyl,  a  raw  rhcumatique 
air,  or  some  craggy  and  squalid  wild 
disconsolate  hills  :  And  touching 
Woods,  Groves,  or  Trees,  as  Stephen 
might  have  'scaped  stoning  in  Holland 
for  want  of  stones,  so  if  Judas  had  be- 
trayed Christ  in  Scotland,  lie  might  (as 
one  sayd)  have  repented  before  he  could 
have  found  out  a  tree  to  have  hang'd 
himself  upon," 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CAM  PER  DOWN*. 

The  battle  of  Camperdown  was 
fought  between  the  British  and  Dutch 
fleets,  on  October  11,  1797.  The 
former  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Duncan,  a  citixen  of  Edinburgh,  who 
resided  in  George  Square.  He  cap- 
tured nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  took  the 
Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  prisoner. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh  was  splendidly 
illuminated  in  honour  of  this  victory,  on 
the  1 6th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  Duncan  was  created  a 
British  peer.  The  word  *' Camper- 
down  "  became  the  fashionable  name  in 
Edinburgh,  Everything  was  styled 
11  Camperdown  j "  and  it  became  so 
general  that  common  salt  was  actually 
cried  tli rough  the  streets — 

"  Wha'll  buy  Camperdown  salt?" 


AN  INNOCENT  VICTIM. 

A  coach  horse  belonging  to  President 
Dalrymplc,  whose  share  in  this  odious 
transaction  is  well  known,  happening  to 
hang  itself,  as  the  stable  phrase  goes,  in 
the  stall,  ai'i  old  testy  coachman,  of  the 
name  of  John,  was  deputed  from  the 
stable  to  acquaint  his  lordship  with  the 
fact.  The  president,  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  the  animal  should  have 
accomplished  its  own  death,  and  per- 
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haps  suspicious  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  its  attendants,  questioned  the  man  a 
good  deal  as  to  the  manner  of  the  acci- 
dent ;  the  great  burden  of  his  inquiries 
being — 

1 '  But  how,  John,  should  the  horse 
have  hanged  himself?" 

Quite  out  of  patience  with  so  many 
frivolous  questions,  John  at  length  ex- 
claimed, *'  It  certainly  is  a  strange 
thing,  my  lord,  that  the  puir  beast 
should  hae  banged  himsel' :  I'm  sure 
he  had  naething  to  do  wi'  either  the 
Revolution  or  the  massacre  o'  Glencoe  ! " 


A  FORMIDABLE  WEAPON. 

Snap)  a  sharp  noise.  A  veteran 
soldier  once  told  me  that  he  would  not 
be  afraid  to  take  a  whole  corps  of  gentle- 
men yeomanry  cavalry  prisoners  with  a 
x«rt/-candlestick !-  -Mactaggart. 


A  PRACTICAL  EYE. 

A  commercial  traveller  from  Glasgow 
having  occasion  to  visit  Germany  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  wrote  home 
to  his  "house"  to  the  following  effect; 
— "  Elberfelt  is  a  most  beautiful  valley, 
and  has  evidently  been  intended  by 
Providence  foi-  Turkey-red  dyeing  estab- 
lishments." 


A  QUEEN  IN  THE  TOLBOOTH. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  popular 
song,  entitled  "The  wee,  wee  German 
Lairdie,"  with  how  much  contempt  the 
Jacobites  beheld  the  first  prince  of  the 
Brunswick  dynasty.  Unfortunately,  his 
majesty's  domestic  circumstances  sup- 
plied them  with  an  incident  which  gave 
ample  scope  to  their  satire.  This  was 
the  alleged  infidelity  of  his  consort,  who, 
on  account  of  a  supposed  intrigue  with 
a  German  count,  was  said,  at  the  period 


of  King  George's  accession,  to  be  suffer 
ing  imprisonment  in  one  of  his  foreig- 
eastles.    The  frequent  allusions  to  th 
affair  in  their  songs  go  far  to  induce 
supposition  that  they  almost  reveng- 
by  its  means,  the  absurd  but  tmnoyin 
state  fiction  which  asserted  their  o 
king  to  be  a  supposititious  child.  Th 
have  been  heard  to  relate,  with  peculi 
satisfaction,  a  remark  which  an  At  " 
deen  magistrate  is  said  to  have  m 
upon  King  George's  consort.  At 
first  occurrence  of  the  king's  birth 
after  his  accession,  the  public  functi 
aries  of  this  ancient  city  being  assembled 
to  drink  his  health,  one  of  them,  who,, 
it  appeared,  was  ignorant  of  the  domestic 
history  of  the  royal  family,  rose  up  and 
asked,  in  his  peculiar  dialect — 

"  Fat  was  to  hinder  them  to  drink 
the  queen's  health  tee  ?  " 

"  Hout,  awa'  man,"  replied  the  pro- 
vost, pulling  him  back  into  his  seat; 
" skis  iJ  the  T<nvbeethln — A'-  Chamber* 


THE  ROCKING  STONE. 

In  the  countrie  of  Stra theme,  upon 
the  Water  of  Farge,  by  Balward,  there 
is  a  stone,  called  the  Rocking  Stone,  of 
a  reasonable  bignesse,  that  if  a  man  wUl 
push  it  with  the  least  motion  of  his 
finger,  it  will  moove  verie  lightly,  but  if 
hee  addresse  his  whole  force,  hee  pro*] 
fits  nothing,  which  mooves  many  people 
to  bee  wonderful  1  merrie,  when  they 
consider  such  contrariet y. — Mott ipen nit* 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  WIDOW. 

A  widow  of  a  few  weeks'  standing 
was  one  day  seen  by  a  man  crossing  the 
churchyard  with  a  watering-pot  and  ft* 
bundle. 

"Ah,  Mistress  MacTavish,"  said  the 
man,  "what's  yer  bus'ness  wi'  siclike 
gear  as  that  ye  are  carryin'  ?  " 

"Aweel,  Mr  MacLachlan,"  replied 
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the  widow,  "  I'm  just  gaun  to  my  gnde- 
man's  grave.  I've  got  some  hayseeds 
that  I'm  gaun  to  sow  upon't;  an'  the 
water  i'  the  jan  is  just  to  gie  them  a 
I  spring,  Uke ! 

"The seeds  winna  want  watenn  ,  re- 
joined Mr  MacLachlan ;  "they'll  spring 
fine  o'  themsel's." 

(( That  may  be,"  said  the  widow, 
"but  ye  dinna  ken  that  my  gudeman, 
as  he  lay  deem',  just  got  me  to  promise 
that  I'd  never  marry  again  till  the  grass 
had  grown  abnne  his  grave ;  an'  as  I 
had  a  good  offer  made  me  but  yestreen, 
ye  see,  I  dinna  like  to  brak  my  promise, 
or  to  be  keepit  a  lane  widow,  as  ye  see 
me !  "  The  man  was  rather  taken  aback 
by  this  remark,  but  he  speedily  re- 
covered himself,  and  added  with  a 
hearty  laugh — 

"Water him  weel,  widow;  water  him 
weel,"  said  he ;  "Mac  was  aye  a drouthy 
ane ! " 

BEEF  TEA. 

A  venerable  Scotch  divine,  who  in 
his  day  and  generation  was  remarkable 
for  his  primitive  and  abstinent  mode  of 
life,  fell  sick,  and  was  visited  by  a  kind- 
hearted  lady  from  a  neighbouring  parish. 
On  her  proposing  to  make  some  beef 
tea,  he  inquired  what  it  was,  and  being 
informed,  he  promised  to  get  some  pre- 
pared. The  soup  was  accordingly  made 
•n  the  most  approved  manner,  and  the 
lady  went  home,  directing  him  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  every  day  until  her 
return.  This  occurred  a  few  days  after- 
ward, when  the  lady  was  surprised  to 
see  the  beef  tea  almost  undiminished, 
Mid  to  hear  it  denounced  by  the  worthy 
clergyman  as  the  worst  thing  he  had 
j^er  tasted.  She  determined  to  try  it 
herself,  and  having  heated  a  small 
quantity,  pronounced  it  excellent, 

'Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  divine,  "the 
!ea  may  drink  well  enough  that  way, 

ut  try  it  the  sugar  and  cream  as 
I  did  J "  & 


A  FLOOD  EXTRAORDINARY. 

An  inhabitant  of  an  upper  flat  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town  of  Glasgow  was 
in  company  one  evening,  where  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Clyde  overflowing  its  banks, 
and  inundating  the  lower  part  of  the 
houses  of  the  Bridgegate  (a  street  near 
the  river).  Next  morning  when  he 
awoke,  it  being  quite  dark,  and  the 
former  night's  discussion  still  engross- 
ing his  thoughts,  the  first  step  he  made 
out  of  bed  was  into  a  tub  of  water, 
which  had  accidentally  been  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  bed.  He  could  not  help 
exclaiming — 

"If  the  water  is  at  this  height  up 
here,  Heaven  hae  mercy  upon  the  folks 
V  the  Briggate." 


PLOUGHMAN  VANITY* 

What  a  consequence  ploughmen  as- 
sume sometimes  when  they  meet  at 
forges,  giving  directions  to  Vulcan  how 
they  want  their  aims  set — how  the  couk) 
must  hang  to  the  sock — how  the  beam 
and  head  agree — if  land  be  scanty  or 
plenty,  and  what  not — to  plough  as  im 
as  a  die — and  put  a  skin  on  the  fun'  as 
sleek  as  a  salmon. — Mactaggart, 


AN  ELOQUENT  AYRSHIRE  MAN. 

There  once  lived — it  is  believed  about 
Maybole — a  peasant  named  Will  Dick, 
who,  though  only  a  thatcher  of  cottages, 
possessed  a  flow  of  language  and  a  turn 
for  fanciful  caricature  altogether  surpris- 
ing. He  had  a  full,  sonorous  way  of 
speaking,  as  if  he  had  been  taking  large 
bites  of  something,  and  this  peculiarity 
lent  an  additional  characteristic  charm 
to  his  sayings,  but  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  cannot  be  conveyed  along  with 
them  in  print. 

"Man,"  said  Will,  in  describing  a 
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country  church  he  had  been  visiting, 
"there  was  a  big  sermon-greedy  wife, 
that  sat  at  the  end  o'  the  aile;  and  she 
laid  hersel'  a'  abreed  to  catch  what  fell 
frae  the  poopit.  She  sat  just  this  way, 
man  (laying  himself  back  in  his  chair), 
wi'  her  apron  spread  down  on  her  knees, 
and  her  head  back  on  her  seat,  and  her 
bannet  and  her  mouth  wide  agape — ex- 
actly foment  the  minister.  Man,  I  dinna 
believe  that  the  folk  ahint  her  got  a 
single  word  o'  what  was  gann — it  gaed 
a'  swoofin  down  the  thrapple  o'  that 
greedy  wife,  like  reek  pourin7  out  at  a 
window." 

On  another  occasion  he  was  describ- 
ing a  harvest  feast,  at  which  he  had 
been  present. 

<(Ye  see,  we  were  a'  put  into  the 
barn,  and  set  down  at  twa  lang  tables; 
and  they  brought  in  the  kail  in  things 
they  ca'd  tur-heens.  And  sae  we  a'  set 
to  our  wark  wi'  micht  and  main,  and 
there  was  sic  rattlin'  o*  spunes  upon 
plates  as  the  like  was  never  heard  tin' 
the  warld  was  begun.  Howanawbee, 
there  was  ae  chiel  there — he  couldna 
be  content  wi'  a  dish,  but  he  wad  hae  a 
tur-heen  to  himsel' ;  and,  man,  ye  never 
saw  sic  a  supper  o'  kail  in  ye'r  born 
days  !  Od,  they  just  ower  his  throat 
like  dougs  driving  sheep,  or  cluds  gann 
ower  the  mune,  or  the  kirk-port  when 
it's  skailin'  1 " — an  accumulation  of 
similes,  all  of  which  are  so  appropriate, 
that  the  sentence  might  be  owned  with 
pride  by  any  living  author. 


SLEEPING  IN  CHURCH. 

The  curionsest  thing  to  observe  about 
the  hisses,  when  they  are  gettin'  drowsy 
during  sermon,  is  their  een.  First  a 
glazcdness  comes  ower  them,  and  the 
lids  fa'  doun,  and  are  lifted  up  at  the 
rate  o'  about  ten  in  the  minute.  Then 
the  puir  creatures  gie  their  heads  a 
shake,  and,  unwillin'  to  be  overcome, 
try  to  flnd~oi.it  tUe  verse  the  minister 


may  be  quotin'  ;  but  a'  in  vain,  for  the 
hummin  stillness  of  the  kirk  subdue 
them  into  sleep,  and  the  sound  o'  th 
preacher  is  in  their  lugs  like  that  o* 
waterfa\  Then,  aJ  thegither  inconscio 
o'  what  they're  doin',   they  fix  th 
glimmer  in'  een  upon  your  face,  as  i 
they  were  dyin'  for  love  o'  you,  and 
keep  nid-noddin'  upon  you  for  grea' 
part  o*  ane  o'  the  dizzen  divisions  o'  th 
discourse.    You  may  gie  a  bit  laugh  a 
them  wi'  the  corner  o}  your  ee,  or  tone 
their  fit  wi*  yours  aneath  the  table,  an 
they'll  never  sae  much  as  ken  you're  in 
the  same  seat  ;  and,  finally,  the  safl 
rounded  chin  draps  doun  towards  the 
bonny  bosom  ;   the  blue-veined  violet 
eyelights  close  the  twilight  whose  deuy 
fall  it  was  sae  pleasant  to  behold  ;  the 
rose-bud  lips,  slightly  apart,  reveal  teeth 
pure  as  lily  leaves,  and  the  bonny  inno- 
cent is  as  sound  asleep  as  her  sister  at 
hame   in  its  rockin    cradle. — Noites 
Ambros, 


DAFT  RAB  HAMILTON. 

This  poor  creature  for  many  years 
wandered  about  Ayr  and  the  towns 
adjacent.  He  was  a  perfect  idiot ;  but 
still  there  was  a  sort  of  shrewdness  about 
him,  especially  in  money  matters,  pecu- 
liar to  those  labouring  under  a  similar 
malady.  His  mother  lived  in  Ayr,  but 
he  himself  was  migratory.  To-day  he 
was  in  Ayr,  to-morrow  in  Kilmarnock, 
the  next  in  Mauchline,  and  so  on.  Of 
the  genuineness  of  copper  coin  he  was 
a  perfect  judge,  at  a  time  when  that  de- 
partment of  the  currency  was  in  no 
sound  state.  Little  urchins  in  their 
waggeries  tried  him  with  old  halfpence 
and  lead  penny-pieces  ;  but  Rab  was 
wide  awake  to  their  tricks.  "It's  no 
gude,"  was  the  simple  but  emphatic 
judgment  he  pronounced  on  such  occa- 
sions. Rab  had  a  dash  of  the  rogue 
about  him  too.  An  individual  once 
gave   him  a  twopenny  copper-piece* 
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/tfter  squinting  at  it  over  his  right 
shoulder,  which  was  his  ordinary  mode 
0f  viewing  anything,  he  said,  "The 
colour's  gude,  but  it's  ower  big."  With 
a  view  to  ascertain  "  whorrar  it  was  a 
mide  penny  or  no,"  he  slipped  into  a 
bakers  shop,  and  asked  for  "a  bawbee 
bap- "  This  he  got,  and  three  halfpence 
in  change.  He  bolted  out  of  the  shop, 
and  ran  home  with  the  utmost  speed, 
thinking  he  had  cheated  the  baker  out 
of  a  penny.  The  baker  happened  to  be 
running  the  same  way;  Rab  thought  he 
was  in  mil  pursuit,  and  immediately 
roared  out  as  he  ran,  11 1  gat  nae  mair 
cor  a  bawbee — I  gat  nae  mair  nor  a 
bawbee  !" 

For  a  long  time,  although  a  perfect 
adept  in  copper,  Rab  was  totally  ig- 
norant of  silver  coin.  One  day,  however, 
he  happened  to  be  in  a  grocer's  shop, 
and  saw  a  girl  get  six  penny-pieces  for 
a  sixpence.  Hitherto  he  had  been  iu 
the  habit  of  refusing  silver,  and  people 
used  to  offer  it  to  him  in  the  perfect 
certainty  that  he  would  not  accept  it. 
Soon  after  the  above  incident,  a  gentle- 
man having  held  out  a  sixpence  and  a 
penny- piece,  and  offered  him  which  he 
pleased,  Rab  was  not  long  in  deciding 
which  of  the  two  to  choose.  "To  show 
ye  I'm  no  greedy,  PU  tak  the  tuee  am" 

The  sixpence  which  he  had  got  fleshed 
him  to  new  energies.  He  pretended 
that  he  wanted  to  get  a  Bible,  and  levied 
contributions  upon  the  public  for  so 
laudable  a  purpose  in  sixpences  Lo  a 
considerable  amount.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  he  applied  to  the  same 
individual  more  than  once,  or  even 
twice,  until  he  had  got  more  than  would 
have  bought  a  score  of  Bibles,  Mr 

—  of  Kilmarnock,  upon  being  a 
third  time  applied  to,  was  somewhat 
sceptical  about  Rab's  appropriation 
of  the  money,  and  asked  him  "if  he 
had  not  got  the  Bible  yet?"  "Ay," 
said  Rab;  "No— ay— I  maybe  may 
hae  gotten  the  Bible  ;  but  losh,  man,  / 
we  hit  my  Psalm-Book" 


Rab  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Mr 
Peebles's  church  in  Ayr ;  but  some 
freak  led  him  to  go  one  Sunday  to  hear 
Dr  Auld,  one  of  the  Established  clergy, 
Having  posted  himself  close  by  the 
pulpit,  he  stuck  his  head  through  the 
railing  which  surrounded  it.  On  find- 
ing he  could  not  get  it  out  again  as  easily 
as  he  put  it  in,  he  kept  wriggling  and 
whinning  till  half  the  sermon  was 
over.  At  last  he  roared  out  for  help, 
and  cried,  "This  is  a  judgment  on  me 
for  leavin'  Mr  Peebles."  After  he  had 
been  extricated  and  quieted,  he  was- 
asked  why  he  put  his  head  in  there  at 
all?  "It  was,"  he  answered,  "just 
to  look  on  wf  anither  woman." 

A  Highland  regiment  happening  to 
come  into  Ayr  a  great  many  years  ago 
with  a  poor  ill-starred  "Daft  Jamie" 
at  its  head,  Rab,  recognising  a  brother 
in  intellect,  went  up  to  him.  After 
viewing  each  other  "with  lack-lustre 
eye,"  and  contorting  their  faces  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  remind  a  beholder  of  the 
words  of  the  poet, 

"  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  the 
01  her, 

And  wags  his  empty  noddle  tit  his  brother. " 

Rab  accosted  Jamie  with,  "Are  ye 
Mister  James  ? 

"  Ay  ;  and  I  reckon  ye  are  Daft  Rab 
Hamilton  ?" 

"  Ou  ay  ;  losh,  man,  'am  dry." 

"  Weel,"  said  Jamie,  "I  hae  thrip- 
pence." 

The  two  slunk  into  the  inn,  and 
called  for  a  bottle  of  porter.  The 
waiter,  however,  had  by  mistake  brought 
a  bottle  of  ink,  which  Rab  decanted 
into  a  jug  and  drunk  to  the  bottom, 
whilst  Jamie  was  looking  at  the  troops 
from  the  window. 

"The  porter  wur  gude,  but  uncom- 
mon sour,  Mister  James.  Hae,  there's 
the  joug, " 

On  perceiving  it  empty,  Jamie  threw 
it  at  the  head  of  his  companion,  who 
now  made  a  dash  ciownstairs;  screaming 
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with  terror,  "Catch  me  drinkin'  wt' 
daft  folk  again  1 " 

It  is  reported  that  this  unfortunate 
being  was  some  years  ago  deprived  of 
life  by  poison  administered  by  some 
ruffians,  whom  the  public  authorities,  in 
despite  of  the  most  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, could  not  discover.  —  Robert 
Chambers, 


WASHING  DAY  AT  COURT. 

A  Paisley  bailie,  whose  cranium 
doubtless  had  a  larger  bump  of  ideality 
than  of  consciousness,  was  asked,  as  a 
joke,  on  his  return  from  Loudon, 
whether  he  had  seen  the  king,  and  been 
invited  to  dine  with  Tiim.  lie  coolly 
replied —  < 

11  Of  course,  I  saw  the  king ;  and  while  \ 
lie  was  very  happy  to  see  me,  he  added, 
'  that  he  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  say 
that  he  could  not  ask  me  that  day  to  my 
dinner,  as  the  queen  was  thrang  wi'  a 
washing. ' " 


"take  up  your  hand." 

The  Edinburgh  lawyers  of  fifty  years 
ago  were  a  race  very  much  addicted  to 
hard  drinking.  Drinking  indeed  in- 
truded itself  into  every  scene  of  their 
lives ;  and  as  much  of  their  business 
was  necessarily  performed  in  taverns, 
on  account  of  the  wretched  accommo- 
dations of  their  own  houses  in  the  old 
town,  the  ink-glass  and  the  claret-stoup 
were  alike  dear  to  them  ;  and  they 
could  scarcely  attempt  to  take  a  supply 
from  the  one,  but  the  pen  was  in  danger 
of  being  immersed  in  the  other.  A 
gentleman,  who  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  talent  of  saying  good 
things,  was  one  night  engaged  with  a 
judge  in  a  tremendous  "  bouse,"  which 
lasted  all  night,  and  till  within  a  single 
*»oiyr  of  the  time  when  the  court  Vas  to 
H  next  morning.    The  two  woni*s 


had  little  more  than  time  to  dress  them- 
selves in  their  respective  houses,  when 
they  had  to  meet  again,  in  their  pro- 
fessional capacities  of  judge  and  pleader 

in  the  Parliament  House.    Mr  C  -y 

it  appears,  had  in  the  hurry  of  his  toilet 
thrust  the  pack  of  cards  he  had  been 
using  over  night  into  the  pocket  of  his 
gown  ;  and  thus,  as  he  was  about  to 
open  the  pleadings,  in  pulling  out  his 
handkerchief,  he  also  pulled  out  fifty- 
two  witnesses  of  his  last  night's  debauch, 
which  fell  scattered  within  the  bar. 

"  Mr  C  said  his  judicial  assc* 

ciate  in  guilt,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
"before  you  begin,  I  think  ye  had 
better  tak  up  your  hand." 


A  GOOD  REASON. 

Tarn  Neil  was  questioned  one  day  by 
a  lady,  at  whose  house  he  was  employed 
in  making  some  repairs,  as  to  the  reason 
why  people  of  his  profession  were  so 
extravagant  in  their  charges  for  coffins. 
Tarn  looked  very  mysterious,  and  agreed 
to  inform  her  of  the  secret  for  the  matter 
of  a  good  glass  of  "  Athole  brose which 
moderate  stipulation  being  immediately 
implemented,  he  told  her,  "  Weel 
ma'am,"  he  said,  "ye  see  the  way 
we  charge  sae  muckle  for  coffins,  is  be-' 
cause  they're  ne'er  brought  back  to  bfii 
mended  ! " 


THE  BEST  CRAP. 

A  baby  was  out  with  its  nurse,  who 
walked  it  up  and  down  a  garden. 

"  Is't  a  laddie  or  a  lassie,  Jess?" 
asked  the  gardener. 

"A  laddie,"  said  the  maid. 

"Weel,"  said  he,  "  I'm  glad  o'  that; 
there's  ower  mony  lasses  in  the  world 
already." 

"  Hech,  man,"  said  Jess,  "  div  ye  no 
ken  there's  aye  maist  sawn  o'  the  best 
crap  ?  " 
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COURTSHIP  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES, 

One  night,  sitting  later  than  usual, 
sUnk  in  the  profundities  of  a  great  folio 
tome,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wightman  of  Kirk- 
mahoe  imagined  he  heard  a  sound  in  the 
Idtchen  inconsistent  with  the  quietude 
and  security  of  a  manse,  and  so  taking 
his  candle  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  cause.  His  foot  being  heard  in  the 
lobby*  the  housekeeper  began  with  all 
earnestness  to  cover  the  fire,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  bed — 

"  YeVe  late  up  to-night,  Mary." 

"I'm  jist  rakin'  the  lire,  sir,  and  gaun 
to  bed." 

"That's  right,  Mary;  I  like  timeous 
hours." 

On  bis  way  back  to  the  study  he 
passed  the  coal-closet,  and  turning  the 
key  took  it  with  him.  Next  morning 
at  an  early  hour  there  was  a  rap  at  his 
bedroom  door,  and  a  request  for  the 
key  to  put  a  fire  on. 

"  Ye're  too  soon  up,  Mary  ;  go  back 
to  your  bed  yet." 

Half-an-hour  later  there  was  another 
knock,  and  a  similar  request  in  order  to 
prepare  the  breakfast. 

"I  don't  want  breakfast  so  soon, 
Mary  ;  go  back  to  your  bed." 

Another  half  hour,  and  another  knock, 
with  an  entreaty  for  the  key,  as  it  was 
washing  day.  This  was  enough.  lie 
lose  and  handed  out  the  key,  saying — 

"Go  and  let  the  man  out." 

Mary's  sweetheart  had  been  impri- 
soned all  night  in  the  coal-closet,  as 
the  minister  shrewdly  suspected,  and, 
Pyramis-and  -Thisbe-like,  they  had 
breathed  their  love  to  each  other  through 
the  key-hole.—  Rev.  J).  Hogg. 


NATIVES  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  people,  they  are 
w  a  low  stature,  the  men  in  general 
Irom  five  feet  four  inches  to  five  feet 
e'ght.    There  are  very  few  men  who 


are  six  feet  high  ;  they  are,  however, 
active  and  lively.  The  common  people 
of  Skye  are  blessed  with  excellent  parts; 
a  liberal  share  of  strong  natural  sense, 
and  great  acuteness  of  understanding. 
They  are  peaceable  and  gentle  in  their 
dispositions,  and  are  very  industrious 
when  they  work  for  themselves  ;  but 
when  they  work  for  hire  or  wages, 
they  are  inclined  to  be  lazy  and  indiffe- 
rent ;  they  are  rather  too  fond  of 
changes  and  emigrations  ;  and  though 
they  are  brave  and  very  loyal,  they  are 
averse  to  the  naval  and  military  services, 
and  are  extremely  disgusted  with  the 
idea  of  being  pressed. — Stat.  Account. 


A  REBUKE  FROM  BURNS. 

Burns  called  once  on  a  certain  lord 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  shown  into  the 
library.  To  amuse  himself  till  his  lord- 
ship was  at  leisure,  the  poet  took  down 
a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  splendidly 
bound ;  but  on  opening  it  he  discovered 
from  the  gilding,  that  it  had  never  been 
read,  and  also  that  the  worms  were  eat- 
ing it  through  and  through.  He  there- 
fore took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  the 
following  lines  in  it.  They,  however, 
were  only  discovered  by  accident  about 
twelve  years  afterwards  ! 

"  Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves, 
Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings  ; 
But,  oh  !  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings." 


A  USEFUL  CAUTION. 

A  farmer,  the  elder  of  a  rural  parish 
in  Forfarshire,  was  suggesting  to  his 
lately -appointed  and  youthful  pastor, 
how  he  should  proceed  in  his  ministerial 
visitations.  "When  ye  ca*  on  John 
Ramage  o'  the  Hillfoot,  sir,  ye  may 
speak  aboot  onything  but  ploughin'  an' 
sawin'.  John,  ye  see,  sir,  is  sure  to 
notice  your  deficiency  on  thae  matterg  \ 
u 
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and  if  he  should  find  oot  that  ye  dinna 
ken  aboot  ploughm*  and  sawin',  he'll  no 
gie  ye  credit  for  understanding  onything 
else."  -/V  Rogers 


BAPTISM  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  only  amusement  in  which  Ralph 
Erskine,  the  father  of  the  Scottish  Se- 
cession, indulged,  was  playing  on  the 
violin.  He  was  so  great  a  proficient 
on  this  instrument,  and  so  often  be- 
guiled his  leisure  hours  with  it,  that  the 
people  of  Dunfermline  believed  he  com- 
posed his  sermons  to  its  tones,  as  a  poet 
writes  a  song  to  a  particular  air.  They 
also  tell  the  following  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  subject : — 

A  poor  man,  in  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  having  a  child  to  baptise, 
resolved  not  to  employ  his  own  clergy- 
man, with  whom  he  was  at  issue  on 
certain  points  of  doctrine,  but  to  have 
the  office  performed  by  some  minister 
of  whose  tenets  fame  gave  a  better 
report.  With  the  child  in  his  arms, 
therefore,  and  attended  by  the  full 
complement  of  old  and  young  women 
who  usually  minister  on  such  occasions, 

he  proceeded  to  the  manse  of  , 

some  miles  off  (not  that  of  Mr  Krskine), 
where  he  inquired  if  the  clergyman  was 
at  home. 

"  Na  ;  he's  no  at  hame  yeenoo," 
answered  the  servant  lass  ;  11  he's  down 
the  burn  fishing ;  but  I  can  soon  cry 
him  in." 

"  Ye  necdna  gie  yoursel'  the  trouble," 
replied  the  man,  quite  shocked  at  this 
account  of  the  minister's  habits  ;  "nanc 
o*  your  fishin'  ministers  shall  bapteeze 
my  bairn." 

Ofi*  he  then  trudged,  followed  by  his 
whole  train,  to  the  residence  of  another 
parochial  clergyman,  at  the  distance  of 
some  miles.  Here,  on  his  inquiring  if 
the  minister  was  at  home,  the  lass 
answered — 

"  Deed,  he's  no  at  hame  the  day  j 


he's  been  out  since  sax  i'  the  morning 
at  the  shooting.  Ye  needna  wait, 
neither  ;  for  he'll  be  sae  made  out  when 
he  comes  back,  that  he:ll  no  be  able  to 
say  bo  to  a  calf,  let-a-be  kirMil  i 
wean  !" 

"  Wait,  lassie  !"  cried  the  man,  in  a 
tone  of  indignant  scorn  ;  "wad  I  wait, 
d'ye  think,  to  hand  np  my  bairn  before 
a  minister  that  gangs  oot  at  six  i'  the 
morning  to  shoot  God's  creatures  ?  I'll 
awa'  down  to  gude  Mr  Erskine  at  Dun- 
fermline ;  and  he'll  be  neither  out  at 
the  fishing  nor  shooting,  I  think." 

The  whole  baptismal  train  then  set 
off  for  Dunfermline,  sure  that  the  Father 
of  the  Secession,  although  not  now  a 
placed  minister,  would  at  least  be  en- 
gaged in  no  unclerical  sports,  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  performing  the  sacred 
ordinance  in  question.  On  their  arriv- 
ing, however,  at  the  house  of  the 
clergyman,  which  they  did  not  do  till 
late  in  the  evening,  the  man,  on  rapping 
at  the  door,  anticipated  that  he  would 
not  be  at  home  any  more  than  his 
brethren,  as  he  heard  the  strains  of  a 
fiddle  proceeding  from  the  upper 
chamber. 

"  The  minister  will  no  be  at  hame," 
he  said,  with  a  sly  smile,  to  the  girl 
who  came  to  the  door,  "or  your  lad 
wadna  be  plaving  that  gate  t'yc  on  the 
fiddle." 

"The  minister  is  at  hame,''  quoth 
the  girl,  "  mair  by  token  it's  himscl' 
that's  playing,  honest  man  ;  he  aye 
takes  a  tune  at  night,  before  he  gangs  to 
bed.  Faith,  there's  nae  lad  o'  mine 
can  play  that  gate;  it  wad  be  something 
to  tell  if  ony  o'  them  could." 

"  That  the  minister  playing!"  cried 
the  man,  in  a  degree  of  astonishment 
and  horror  far  transcending  what  he 
had  expressed  on  either  of  the  former 
occasions.  "  If  he  does  this,  what  may 
the  rest  no  do  ?  Weel,  I  fairly  gie  them 
up  a'thegither.  I  have  travelled  this 
haill  day  in  search  o'  a  godly  minister, 
and  never  man  met  wi'  mair  disappoint* 
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irtent  in  a  day's  journey.  I'll  tell  ye 
what,  gudewife,"  he  added,  tinning  to 
the  disconsolate  party  behind,  "we'll 
just  awa'  back  to  our  ain  minister  after 
a'.  He's  no  a'thegither  sound,  it's  true ; 
but,  let  him  be  what  he  likes  in  doc- 
trine, deil  hae  me  if  ever  I  kend  him 
fish,  shoot,  or  play  on  the  fiddle  a*  his 
days!" 


"eaten  out  o*  ply." 

Some  animals  are  sai^t  to  be  eaten  out 
$  pfy>  when  they  are  extremely  thin  in 
flesh,  although  they  have  been  taking  a 
great  deal  of  food.  Thus  few  gourmands 
are  very  fat  ;  they  eat  themselves  out 
of  ply ;  that  is  to  say,  overdo  themselves 
with  eating.  Crows  in  harvest  are  very 
light  in  body,  because  they  have  too 
much  food  ;  and  in  dead  of  winter, 
when  it  is  not  so,  they  are  fat  :  eating 
much  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
nature  is  an  abominable  thing — far 
rather  be  a  drunkard  than  a  glutton, 
the  latter  is  the  more  bestial  of  the  two. 
To  see  a  person  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
and  clearing  the  table  before  him,  is 
damnable ;  let  such  brutes  be  tossed 
out  of  the  window. — Mactaggart, 


A  LESSON  FOR  SCEPTICS, 

David  Plume,  the  philosopher,  had 
fallen  from  the  pathway  into  a  swamp 
at  the  back  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  He 
fairly  stuck  fast,  and  called  to  a  woman 
who  was  passing  for  assistance.  She 
passed  on  apparently  without  attending 
to  his  request ;  at  his  earnest  entreaty, 
however,  she  came  where  he  was,  and 
asked  him,  "Are  ye  na  Hume  the 
atheist?" 

"  Well,  well,  no  matter,"  said  Plume ; 
1  Christian  charity  commands  you  to 
do  good  to  every  one." 

Christian  charity  here,  or  Christian 
charity  there,"  replied  the  woman,  "I'll 


dae  naething  for  ye  until  ye  turn  a 
Christian  yourseP — ye  maun  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  or  faitli 
I'll  let  ye  grafel  there  as  I  fand  ye.'* 
The  sceptic,  really  afraid  for  his  life, 
was  compelled  to  rehearse  the  required 
formulce  before  the  woman  would  assist 
him  to  extricate  himself. 


"CHACUN  A'  SON  GOUT." 

Old  Lady  Perth  and  a  French  gentle- 
man were  discussing  the  respective 
merits  of  the  cookery  of  each  country. 
The  P'renchman  offended  the  old  Scot- 
tish peeress  by  some  disparaging  remarks 
on  Scottish  dishes,  and  by  highly  pre- 
ferring those  of  France.  AU  she  an- 
swered was,  "  Weel,  weel,  some  folk 
like  parritch,  and  some  folk  like  pud- 
docks." 


TAKEN  AT  HER  WORD. 

Captain  Cushnie,  whose  characteristic 
monument  in  the  West  Church  of  Aber- 
deen records  his  charitable  bequeath- 
ment  of  a  fortune  found  in  the  lottery, 
with  the  heart,  possessed  also  the  hum- 
our, of  a  genuine  son  of  Neptune.  After 
the  accidental  acquisition  of  his  "  prize 
money  "  he  cast  anchor  on  his  native 
shore,  where  he  spent  his  time  and  for- 
tune in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  Pie  was  a  great  walker,  and 
would  naturally  often  steer  his  course 
towards  the  sea-beach.  During  one  of 
his  visits  thither,  while  he  was  viewing 
a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  in  the  offing, 
suddenly  the  sky  became  overcast,  the 
wind  blew  with  fitful  and  increasing 
violence,  until  it  roused  the  sea  into  a 
storm.  The  bents  were  soon  covered 
with  the  relatives  of  the  fishermen,  who 
were  in  great  jeopardy.  Amid  the  roar 
of  the  waves,  and  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  nought  was  heard  save  loud  la- 
mentations  and  extravagant  expressions 
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of  despair.  One  "luckie,"  on  whose 
lungs  frequent  practice  in  crying  "caller 
haddocks "  had  conferred  stentorian 
strength,  was  particularly  exclamatory, 
and  seemed  determined  to  arrogate  a 
monopoly  of  woe.  Amongst  other 
ravings  which  she  bellowed,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"  O  gin  I  had  but  a  knife,  I  wud  cut 
my  ain  throat  1"  Whereupon  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  standing  alongside  of  her, 
thinking  it  a  hard  case  that  the  honest 
woman  should  be  prevented,  for  lack  of 
the  needful  implement,  from  carrying 
into  immediate  execution  so  rational  a 
resolve,  took  from  his  pocket  a  large 
jocteleg,  which  he  presented,  unclasped, 
to  the  forlorn  matron.  But,  instead 
of  availing  herself  of  the  proffered  aid, 
she  ungratefully  exclaimed — 

"  Ah  !  you  villain  !  wad  ye  gie  a 
knife  to  a  mad  woman  !" — yohn  Ram- 
say, 


A  VIRAGO. 

I  had  never  seen  such  a  virago  as 
Lady  Bridekirk,  not  even  among  the 
oyster  women  of  Prestonpans.  She  was 
like  a  sergeant  of  foot  in  women's 
clothes  ;  or  rather  like  an  overgrown 
coachman  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 
On  our  peremptory  refusal  to  alight,  she 
darted  into  the  house  like  a  hogshead 
down  a  slope,  and  returned  instantly 
with  a  pint  bottle  of  brandy — a  Scots 
pint,  I  mean — and  a  stray  beer  glass,  into 
which  she  filled  almost  a  bumper.  After 
a  long  grace  said  by  Mr  Jardine — for  it 
was  his  turn  now,  being  the  third  brandy 
bottle  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Lochma- 
ben — she  emptied  it  to  our  healths,  and 
made  thegentlemen  follow  her  example  : 
she  said  she  would  spare  me  as  I  was  so 
young,  but  ordered  a  maid  to  bring  a 
gingerbread  cake  from  the  cupboard,  n 
luncheon  of  which  she  put  in  my  pocket. 
This  lady  was  famous,  even  in  the 
Annandale  border,  both  at  the  bowl  and 


in  battle  :  she  could  drink  a  Scots  pint 
of  brandy  with  ease  ;  and  when  the  men 
grew  obstreperous  in  their  cups,  she 
could  either  put  them  out  of  doors,  or 
to  bed,  as  she  found  most  convenient. — 
Alex.  Carlylc, 


WEDDING  CUSTOMS  IN,  GALLOWAY. 

Weddings.  These  ceremonies  are 
not  so  largely  attended  as  in  the  days 
of  yore  ;  auld  wives  tell  rae,  that  the 
Spirit  (?  Waddings  is  left  the  country  ; 
now  sic  a  thing  is  slippet  by  in  a  prrjet 
way,  and  a  body  never  gets  the  thrapple 
watted  ower  them.  Wadding- bmm% 
money  tossed  among  mobs  by  wedding 
people,  Wadding-braws.  dresses  for 
marriage  ;  the  buying  of  these  brows  is 
a  serious  matter,  for  this  is  the  first 
time  the  young  fmvk  appear  in  public. 
Wadding  sarks,  the  bride,  previous  to 
marriage,  makes  the  bridegroom  a 
shirt ;  these  shirts  are  termed  wadding 
sarks.  A  peasant  once  told  me,  -'Thai 
he  ance  didna  intend  to  lake  Meg  for  a 
wife;  but  the  cutty  saw  this,  flew  to  my 
neck,  and  measured  the  sark}  and  then 
I  was  obliged  to  tak  her." 

Waddings  d  craws ,  large  flocks  of 
rooks,  particularly  when  in  "blackened 
train  1  they  fly  at  eve  to  "their  repose" 

"A  fiddler,  a  fifer,  and  three  castle 
kaws, 

Aye  gie  the  music  to  a  wadding  o* 
craws, "  — Mactaggart* 


DISADVANTAGE  OF  A  WRY  NECK. 

The  postman  who  formerly  went  be- 
tween Perth  and  Dundee  happened  one 
day  to  fall  from  bis  horse  into  a  ditch, 
and  was  a  good  deal  hurt.  A  stranger 
passing  by,  and  observing  what  had 
happened,  rendered  him  what  assistance 
he  could.  Not  knowing,  however,  that 
the  postman  was  wry-necked,  he  la- 
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boured  hard  to  make  his  neck  straight, 
thinking  this  part  of  his  body  had  got 
a  wrong  twist  by  the  fall.  The  poor 
man,  thus  tortured  by  his  benefactor, 
exclaimed — 

"Ay,  ay,  that  way,"  meaning  that 
his  neck  had  been  always  in  that  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  other,  supposing  he  wished 
him  to  persist  in  his  attempts  to  rectify 
what  was  wrong,  redoubled  his  efforts  ; 
and  before  the  matter  could  be  explain- 
ed, the  patient  had  suffered  not  a  little 
by  the  well-meant  exertions  of  the  ope- 
rator. 


HEATHER. 

In  the  desart  and  wild  places  of  Scot- 
land, there  groweth  an  hearbe  of  itselfe, 
called  h adder,  or  bather,  verie  delicate 
for  all  kinde  of  cattell  to  feede  upon, 
and  also  for  diverse  fowles,  but  bees  es- 
pecially. This  hearbe,  in  June,  yeeldeth 
a  pwpte  flower,  as  sweete  as  honey, 
whereof  the  Picts,  in  times  past,  did 
make  a  pleasant  drinke,  and  verie 
wholesome  for  the  body;  but  since  their 
time,  the  manner  of  the  making  heerof 
is  perished  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Picts;  neither  showed  they  ever  the 
learning  heereof  to  any  but  to  their  owne 
nation.  — Mouipainie* 


NO  SURPRISE. 

Benjamin  Greig,  one  of  the  last  speci- 
mens of  tie-wig  and  powder  gentry,  and 
a  rich  old  curmudgeon  to  boot,  one  day 
entered  the  shop  of  Mr  Walker— better 
known,  however,  by  the  nickname  of 
Sugar  Jock"  —  and  accosting  him, 
said,  "Are  ye  no  muckle  astonished  to 

hear  that  Mr  L  has  left  ^20,000?" 

u  "Weel,  Mr  Greig,"  replied  *  Sugar/ 
'I  wad  hae  been  ma ir  astonished  to  hear 
that  he  had  ta'en  it  wi'  him."  Greig 
gave  a  grunt,  and  left  the  shop. 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

Sheriff  Anstruther  met  Henry  Erskine 
the  day  after  the  death  of  John  Wright 
the  advocate.  "Well,  Harry,"  said 
the  sheriff,  "poor  Johnny  Wright  is 
dead." 

"Is  he?"  said  Henry. 

"He  died  very  poor,"  was  the  re- 
joinder; "they  say  he  has  left  no  ef- 
fects." 

"That  is  not  surprising,"  replied 
Erskine ;  "as  he  had  no  causes,  he  could 
have  no  effects" — Kay. 


JUSTICE  FORTHCOMING. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  Justiciary 
Court,  noted  for  his  light  treatment  of  ser- 
ious punishments,  once  sentenced  a  man, 
convicted  of  sheep-stealing,  to  be  hanged 
on  the  28th  of  the  then  current  month. 
The  prisoner,  when  being  conducted 
out  of  the  dock,  turned  round  to  the 
judge,  who  was  busy  arranging  his 
papers  previous  to  leaving  the  court, 
and  cried  out — 

"My  lord,  my  lord,  I  haena  got 
justice  here  the  day  !" 

The  judge,  looking  up  from  his  oc- 
cupation with  a  twinkle  of  grim  fun  in 
his  eye,  consolingly  answered — 

"Weel,  weel,  my  man,  ye'll  get  it 
on  the  28th." 


THE  TWO  LOGANS. 

In  the  last  age  there  flourished  in 
Ayrshire  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Logan,  both  of  whom  were  remarkable 
for  Ion  mots  and  eccentric  sayings. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  Logan  of  Logan, 
near  Cumnock,  was  a  rude,  ready-wit- 
ted, and  rather  home-spun  character; 
but  the  other,  Major  William  Logan, 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  near  Dalmel- 
lington,  was  a  man  of  polish  and  ad- 
jiress,  possessing,  for  one  accomplish- 
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ment,  an  amazing  gift  of  violin-playing, 
and  fitted  to  mingle — as  he  did — in  the 
first  circles  of  society. 

The  common  people  of  Cumnock, 
like  the  other  people  of  Scotland,  were 
very  averse  to  the  establishment  of  the 
militia,  which  took  place  for  the  first 
time  in  1798;  and  on  the  day  when 
they  were  called  together  to  meet  the 
deputy-lieutenants,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  business  of  balloting,  a  great  riot 
took  place,  during  which  the  above  offi- 
cers were  severely  pelted.  Logan  of 
Logan  was  himself  one  of  the  lieutenants; 
but,  on  his  entering  the  town  rather 
late,  and  finding  himself  involved  in  a 
crowd  which  was  eagerly  engaged  in 
lapidating  his  brethren,  he  saw  it  best 
to  put  his  commission  into  his  pocket, 
and  side  with  the  dominant  party. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  cried  j 
"  what  ails  ye  at  them  ?" 

"O  I"  cried  the  crowd,  "they're  gaun 
to  mak  us  sodgers  against  our  will." 

"  Are  they  really  ?"  cried  the  politic 
laird  ;  "filthy  fellows !  stane  them  weel, 
lads — stane  them  wcel  !  "  and,  bawling 
this  with  all  his  might,  he  made  his 
escape  from  the  throng. 

Though  the  folk  at  Cumnock  were 
thus  furious  against  the  militia  system, 
ihey  had  no  objection  to  be  volunteers, 
and  even  expressed  some  pique  that 
ihere  should  be  a  troop  of  that  kind 
at  Ayr,  while  their  own  town  had 
none. 

"Patience  a  wee,  my  friends,"  said 
Logan;  "an'  the  French  were  ance 
landed  at  Ayr,  there  wad  be  plenty  0' 
volunteers  at  Cumnock."  He  meant 
that,  in  that  event,  the  men  of  Ayr 
would  retreat  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  two  Logans — it  is  uncertain 
which — once  called  for  a  dram  at  a 
tavern,  and  the  landlady,  in  handing  it 
to  him,  inquired  politely  if  he  would 
have  water  along  with  it? 

"I  would  rather  you  took  the  water 
outoi  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman  drily 


— the  house  being  noted  for  a  practice 
of  reducing  spirits. 

Major  Logan  retained  the  ruling  pas- 
sion to  the  last,  even  amidst  the  agonies 
of  a  very  painful  disorder.  A  clergy- 
man, visiting  him  in  his  latter  days,  re- 
marked that  it  would  require  fortitude 
to  bear  up  under  such  distresses,  "Ay, 
it  would  take  fiftitude"  said  the  expir- 
ing wit. 


A  DROUTHY  LOT. 

A  party  met  at  a  farmer's  house  near 
Arbroath  to  celebrate  the  reconciliation 
of  two  neighbouring  fanners  who  had 
long  been  at  enmity.  The  host  was 
pressing  and  hospitable;  the  party  sat 
late,  and  consumed  a  glorious  quantity 
of  whisky  toddy.  The  wife  was  penuri- 
ous, and  grudged  the  outlay.  When  at 
last  the  party  dispersed,  the  lady,  who 
had  not  slept  in  her  anxiety,  looked 
over  the  stairs  and  eagerly  asked  the 
servant  girl,  "How  many  bottles  o' 
whisky  have  they  used,  Betty?"  The 
lass,  who  had  not  to  pay  for  the  drink, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  well 
for  water  to  make  the  toddy,  coolly  an- 
swered— 

"I  dinna  ken,  mem;  but  they've 
drucken  sax  gang  o'  watter  1" 


A  CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN  REIVER. 

A  minister  had  been  preaching  to 
his  congregation,  not  only  against  steal- 
ing, but  all  manner  of  fraud,  circumven- 
tion, and  roguery.  A  little  after  he  had 
returned  to  the  manse,  a  servant  came 
and  told  him  that  a  man  was  at  the 
door,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
Being  called  into  the  parlour,  he  im- 
mediately explained  the  purpose  of  his 
visit  to  the  minister,  before  his  son  and 
some  other  persons  who  were  present. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  made  that 
preachment  against  me;. you  have  heard 
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of  my  cheating  that  poor  woman,  Widow 
Robertson,  m  buying  her  only  cow.  I 
took  advantage  of  her  not  knowing  the 
price,  and  of  her  being  in  want  of 
money  ;  I  got  it  at  a  little  more  than 
half  value,  as  you  clearly  showed  this 
clay.  What  shall  I  do  to  make  her 
amends  ?" 

"Give  her  back  the  cow,"  said  the 
worthy  pastor,  "  and  allow  her  time  to 
pay  you  back  the  money  you  gave 
lier." 

"  Would  that,  sir,  make  up  for  my 
cheat ry,  and  save  me  from  all  the  pun- 
ishment, on  this  account,  that  you  was 
preaching  about  V* 

"  I  daresay  it  might." 

"Then,  sir,  to  make  sure  work,  I 
will  give  back  the  cow,  without  the 
price,  and  keep  from  such  tricks  here- 
after." 

This  resolution  he  actually  performed. 


A  THEORY  OF  TAXATION. 

Miss  Helen  Carnegy  of  Craigo,  a 
Montrose  belle  of  former  days,  hated 
paying  taxes,  and  always  pretended  to 
misunderstand  their  nature.  One  day, 
receiving  a  notice  of  such  payment 
signed  by  Provost  Thorn,  she  broke 
out,  and  said — 

"I  dinna  understand  thae  taxes;  but 
1  just  think  that  whenever  the  Provost's 
wife  wants  a  new  gown,  her  man  sends 
me  a  tax  paper'" 


PULPIT  CRITICISM. 

Several  bet  her  alls,  or  ministers' 
"men,"  were  discussing  the  merits  of 
their  various  masters. 

"Our  minister,"  said  one,  "does 
real  weel  ;  ay,  he  gars  the  stour  Uee  out 
°'  cushion/' 

To  which  another  rejoined,  with  a 
calm  feeling  of  superiority — 

■  Stour  oot  o'  the  cushion !  hout, 


our  minister,  sin'  he  cam'  to  us,  has 
dang  the  guts  oot  o'  twa  Bibles  !" 

Another  energetic  preacher  Was 
lauded  in  words  more  forcible  than 
delicate. 

"  Eh,  our  minister  had  a  great  power 
o'  waiter,  for  he  grat  and  spat,  and 
swat  like  mischief." 


A  useless  jo3. 

When  Or  Macknight  had  completed 
his  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels^  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  arrange  about 
its  publication.  One  of  his  parishioners, 
a  well-known  humorous  blacksmith, 
who,  no  doubt,  thought  that  the  doctor's 
learned  books  were  rather  a  waste  of 
time  and  labour  for  a  country  parson, 
was  asked  if  his  minister  was  at  home. 

"  Na,"  was  the  answer;  M  he's  awa' 
to  Edinbro'  on  a  very  useless  job." 

On  being  asked  what  this  useless 
work  might  be  which  required  the 
minister's  presence  in  the  capital,  he 
replied — 

"  He's  gane  to  mak  four  men  agree 
wha  ne'er  cast  oot" 


THE  SEATONS  OF  CLATT0. 

The  Sea  tons,  who  formerly  occupied 
the  lands  of  Clatto  in  Fife,  were  ceie- 
brated  in  tradition  for  perpetrating  the 
most  cruel  robberies  and  murders.  One 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  said  to  be  James 
IV.,  when  riding  alone,  as  was  common 
in  those  days,  was  attacked  by  a  son  of 
Seaton's.  The  king  having  a  hanger 
concealed  under  his  garment,  drew  it, 
and  with  a  blow  cut  off  the  right  hand 
that  seized  his  horse's  bridle.  This 
hand  he  took  up  and  rode  off.  Next 
day,  attended  by  a  proper  retinue,  he 
visited  the  castle  of  Clatto,  wishing  to 
see  Seaton  and  his  sons.  The  old  man 
conducted  his  family  into  the  king's 
presence.    One  son  alone  was  absent  i 
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it  was  said  that  he  had  been  hurt  by  an 
accident,  and  was  confined  in  bed. 
The  king  insisted  on  seeing  him,  and  de- 
sired to  feel  his  pulse.  The  young  man 
held  out  his  left  hand.  The  king 
would  feel  the  other  also.  After  many 
ineffectual  excuses,  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  had  lost  his  right  hand. 
The  king  told  him  that  he  had  a  hand 
in  his  pocket,  which  was  at  his  service 
if  it  would  fit  him.  Upon  this  they 
were  all  seized  and  executed. — Stat.  Ac. 


A  LEARNED  u  MAN." 

The  minister's  "man"  at  Kinross 
was  a  great  reader,  and  had  borrowed 
some  of  his  master's  botanical  books. 
As  the  minister  stepped  one  morning 
into  his  flower-garden,  he  found  William 
removing  a  favourite  rhododendron. 

"What  are  you  about,  William?" 
asked  the  minister. 

Taking  a  hearty  pinch,  the  "man" 
deliberately  answered — 

"  Weel,  sir,  ye  maun  understand, 
that  this  rottendenthrun  didna  corrobo- 
rate wi'  the  rest  o'  the  shribbery;  it 
was  in  an  over-lucrative  a  sitivation  ;  so 
I've  just  translatit  it  ower  here  !" 


ENGLISH  NOTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH- 
LANDERS IN  I745. 

The  terror  of  the  English  was  truly 
inconceivable,  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
seemed  quite  bereft  of  their  senses. 
One  evening,  as  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel 
entered  the  lodgings  assigned  to  him, 
his  landlady,  an  old  woman,  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and,  with  uplifted  hands 
and  tears  in  her  eyes,  supplicated  him 
to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her  two 
little  children.  He  asked  her  if  she 
was  in  her  senses,  and  told  her  to  ex- 
plain herself;  when  she  answered,  that 
everybody  said  the  Highlanders  ate 
children,  and  made  them  tV  ;ir  common 


food.  Mr  Cameron  having  assured  her 
that  they  would  not  injure  her  or  her 
little  children,  or  any  other  person 
whatever,  she  looked  at  him  for  some 
moments,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and 
then  opened  a  press,  calling  out  with  a 
loud  voice — 

"Come  out,  children,  the  gentleman 
will  not  eat  you." 

The  children  immediately  left  the 
press,  where  she  had  concealed  thein, 
and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  They 
affirmed  in  the  newspapers  of  London, 
that  they  had  dogs  in  their  army,  trained 
to  fight  ;  and  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  victory  of  Prestonpans  to  these 
dogs,  who  darted  with  fury  on  the 
English  army.  They  represented  the 
Highlanders  as  monsters,  with  claws 
instead  of  hands. 


A  NATURAL  REASON. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  boy, 
one  of  his  female  friends  was  conversing 
with  a  gentleman  respecting  the  almost 
perpetual  drizzle  which  prevails  in  the 
west  of  Scotland — a  fact  for  which  both 
parties  declared  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
account,  when  Walter,  who  was  in  the 
room  unperceived,  popped  his  head  up 
from  below  the  table,  and  said — 

"It  is  only  Nature  weeping  for  the 
barrenness  of  her  soil." 


SERGEANT  DICKSON. 

Sergeant  Dickson  joined  the  High- 
land army  after  being  taken  prisoner  at 
Prestonpans,  on  the  inarch  of  the  army 
into  England.  He  quitted  Preston  in 
the  evening  with  his  mistress  and  drum- 
mer ;  and  having  marched  all  night,  he 
arrived  next  morning  at  Manchester, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
immediately  began  to  beat  up  for  re- 
cruits for  "  the  yellow  hair'd  laddie." 
The  populace,  at  first,  did  not  interrupt 
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him,  conceiving  the  Highland  army  to 
be  neai  the  town  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
knew  it  would  not  arrive  till  the  even- 
ing, they  surrounded  him  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  with  the  intention  of 
taking  him  prisoner,  alive  or  dead. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbus, 
which  was  charged  with  slugs,  threat- 
ening to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those 
who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or 
the  two  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  by 
turning  round,  continually  facing  in  all 
directions,  and  behaving  like  a  lion,  he 
soon  enlarged  the  circle  which  a  crowd 
of  people  had  formed  round  them. 
Having  continued  for  some  time  to 
manoeuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  who  were 
attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  took 
arms  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dick- 
son, to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob  ;  so  that  he  soon  had  five  or  six 
hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who  dispersed 
the  crowd  in  a  very  short  time.  Dickson 
now  triumphed  in  his  turn  ;  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  he' 
proudly  paraded,  undisturbed,  the  whole 
day  with  his  drummer,  enlisting  for  his 
captain  all  who  offered  themselves. 

On  presenting  him  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  recruits,  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  the  whole  of  his 
expenses  did  not  exceed  three  guineas. 
This  adventure  of  Dickson  gave  rise  to 
many  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
of  Manchester,  from  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  taken  by 
a  sergeant,  a  drummer,  and  a  girl. 
This  brave  sergeant  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Culloden,  and  afterwards  executed  at 
Edinburgh. 


A  KIRIQIICHAEL  DRINKING. 

In  extraordinary  cases  of  distress,  we 
have  a  custom  which  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of ;  and  that  is,  when  any 
of  the  lower  people  happen  to  be  re- 
duced by  sickness,  losses,  or  misfortunes 


of  any  kind,  a  friend  is  sent  to  as  many 
of  their  neighbours  as  they  think  need- 
ful, to  invite  them  to  what  they  call  a 
"Drinking."  This  drinking  consists  of 
a  little  small  beer,  with  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  sometimes  a  small 
glass  of  brandy  or  whisky,  previously 
provided  by  the  needy  persons  or  their 
friends.  The  guests  convene  at  the  time 
appointed,  and,  after  collecting  a  shil- 
ling a-piece,  and  sometimes  more,  they 
divert  themselves  for  about  a  couple  of 
hours  with  music  and  dancing,  and  then 
go  home.  Such  as  cannot  attend  them- 
selves usually  send  their  charitable  con- 
tribution by  any  neighbour  that  chooses 
to  go.  These  meetings  sometimes 
produce  5,  6,  or  7  pounds,  to  the  needy 
person  or  family. — Stat.  Account. 


AN  ODB>  SIMILE. 

Jamie  Templetown,  a  "  Bluegown  " 
of  former  days,  made  no  secret  of  his 
fondness  for  whisky.  He  was  once 
asked — 

"Jamie,  can  ye  tak  a  full  glass  o' 
whisky?" 

"Tout!"  he  answered,  "a  glass  o' 
whisky  to  me  is  just  like  a  flee  in  a 
coal-pit." 


THE  KING  OF  THE  MUIRS. 

King  James  V.,  when  out  hunting 
near  Alloa,  was  once  benighted  ana 
thrown  out  from  his  attendants.  He 
took  shelter  in  a  poor  cottage,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  and  entertained. 
The  goodman  called  to  his  wife  to  bring 
the  hen  that  sat  nearest  the  cock  (which 
is  always  reckoned  the  best  one),  and 
make  a  supper.  The  king,  delighted 
with  the  frank,  hearty  manner  of  his 
landlord,  desired  that  the  next  time  he 
was  at  Stirling  he  would  call  at  the 
castle  for  the  Gudeman  of  Ballengeich. 
The  man,  whose  name  was  Donaldson, 
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did  as  he  was  desired,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  king  had  been  his  guest. 
He  was  on  this  dignified  with  the  name 
of  "  King  of  the  Mini's,"  and  this  title 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  ever 
since. — Stat.  Account. 


THE  MAN  SWORN  RIG. 

Two  lairds  in  the  parish  of  Menmuir, 
Forfarshire,  quarrelled  about  their 
marches,  i.e.y  the  boundaries  of  their 
lands  ;  and  witnesses  were  brought  to 
swear  to  the  old  divisions.  One  of 
these,  chieftains,  provoked  to  hear  his 
opponent's  servant  declare  on  oath,  that 
lie  then  stood  on  his  master's  ground, 
pulled  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  It  was  found 
that,  to  save  his  conscience,  the  man  had 
earth  in  his  shoes,  brought  from  his 
laird's  lands.  The  spot  has  ever  since 
been  called  "The  Mansworn  Rig." — 
Stat,  Account. 


A  CURE  FOR  A  COLD, 

John  Campbell,  forester  of  Harris, 
makes  use  of  this  singular  remedy  for  a 
cold  ;  he  walks  into  the  sea  up  to  the 
middle,  with  his  clothes  on,  and  imme- 
diately after  goes  to  bed  in  his  wet 
clothes,  and  then  laying  the  bed-clothes 
over  him,  procures  a  sweat,  which  re- 
moves the  distemper ;  and  this,  he  told 
me,  is  the  only  remedy  for  all  manner 
of  colds. — Martin. 


SIR  JOHN  COPE. 

Poor  Johnnie,  the  object  of  so  much 
satire  and  ridicule,  was  by  no  means 
either  a  coward  or  a  bad  soldier,  or  even 
a  contemptible  general  upon  ordinary 
occasions.  He  was  a  pudding- headed, 
1 11  ick -brained  sort  of  person,  who  could 
act  -veil  enough  in  circumstances  with 


which  he  was  conversant ;  especially 
as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
routine  of  his  profession,  and  had  been 
often  engaged  in  action,  without  ever, 
until  the  fatal  field  of  Preston,  having 
shown  sense  enough  to  run  away.  On 
that  occasion,  however,  he  was,  as 
sportsmen  say,  at  fault. — Sir  W.  Scott, 


AIDS  TO  MEMORY. 

In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland 
there  formerly  prevailed  a  very  curious 
method  of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  land, 
fields,  districts,  etc.  A  crowd  of  people 
were  collected  together,  and  two  or 
more  sagacious  and  wise  men  defined 
the  marches,  and  cxpl a i net!  them  to  those 
who  attended.  Two  or  more  young 
lads  were  then  scourged  with  thongs  of 
leather  that  they  might  the  better  re- 
member the  transaction  in  afterlife,  and 
be  able  to  give  evidence  upon  it,  should 
any  question  or  difficulty  arise.— Ma rtiti. 


A  TEMPEST  IN  A  KA1LPOT. 

An  honest  woman  was  favoured  by 
Providence  with  an  idiot  son — for  such 
unfortunate  individuals  are  accounted 
by  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  a  blessing 
— whose  name,  according  to  immemorial 
use  and  wont,  must  of  course  have  been 
(<  Jock."  To  Jock,  then,  on  a  Sabbath- 
day,  during  her  absence  at  church,  she 
had  committed  the  superintendence  of  a 
boiling  broth-pot,  in  which  had  been 
companioned  a  horny  sheep-head  and  a 
na£S's-  Joc^7  wno  was  quite  equal  to 
the  task  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  not 
a  little  astonished  and  nonplussed,  when, 
in  the  progress  of  ebullition,  he  discovered 
that  the  "head,"  which  by  this  time  had 
begun  to  display  its  teeth  as  well  as  its 
horns,  was  in  the  act  of  making  rather 
an  unhandsome  attack  upon  its  unresist- 
ing pot-fellow.  Having  no  means  of 
stemming  the  wounds,  which,  judging 
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from  their  discharge,  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderable, Jock  hastened  in  utter  dismay 
to  the  kirk,  where  he  knew  his  mother 
was  to  be  found,  with  a  view  of  giving 
her,  at  all  hazards,  information  of  the 
state  of  matters  at  home.  After  some 
fruitless  staring,  he  at  length  caught  his 
mother's  eye,  which  was  at  once  eagerly 
employed  in  winking  him  into  silence. 
But  Jock  was  too  much  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  the  unequal  warfare  he  had 
just  witnessed,  and  with  the  offensive 
attitude  which  the  head  had  assumed 
in  particular,  to  be  kept  long  in  check. 

"Na,  mither,  nal"  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  minister  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation, n  ye  necdna  sit  nodding  and 
winking,  and  glunching,  and  glooming 
there  !  Ye  had  muckle  better  be  at 
hame,  for  hornie-face  has  stickit  bob- 
bing-Jess,  an'  they  hae  aff  their  jackets, 
an'  at  it,  an'  at  it." 


A  FIGURATIVE  SERMON. 

Mr  J.  Row  preached  a  sermon  to 
commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  in  St  Giles's, 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1638 ;  and  as 
the  sermon  was  both  curious  in  itself, 
,*t;d  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Scottish  dialect  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  append  an  extract  which  we 
find  in  The  Dialect  of  the  Southern 
Counties  of  Scotland^  by  James  A.  II. 
Murray.  (1873.) 

"  The  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  a  bony 
trotting  Naig,  but  then  she  trotted  sae 
bard,  that  never  a  man  durst  ryd  her, 
but  the  Bishops  ;  wha  after  they  had 
gotten  on  her  back,  corce-langled  her, 
and  hopshaikled  her,  and  when  shee 
becam  a  bony  paceing  beast,  they  tooke 
great  pleasure  to  ryde  on  her.  But 
their  cadgeing  her  up  and  downe  from 
Edenbrugh  to  London,  and  it  may  be 
from  Rome  to,  gave  her  sik  a  hett  cott, 
th^t  we  have  been  these  twall  mouths 


by  gane  stirring  her  up  and  downe,  to 
keep  her  frae  found  rying.  Yea,  they 
made  not  only  ane  Horse,  but  ane  Ass 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Hou  sae?  ko 
ye.  What  meane  ye  by  this  ?  He  tell 
you  hou;  they  made  Balaam's  Ass  of 
her.  Ye  ken  well  eneugh  Balaam  was 
ganging  ane  unluckie  gate  ;  and  first  the 
Angell  mett  him  in  a  broad  way  and 
then  the  Ass  b ogled  and  startled,  but 
Balaam  gote  by  the  Angel,  and  till  her 
and  battand  her  sufficiently  :  that  was 
when  Episcopacy  came  in,  and  then  they 
gave  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  her  paiks. 
Afterwards  Balaam  mett  the  Angel  in  a 
narrow  gate,  and  shee  startled  more 
than  before ;  but  Balaam  till  her  againe, 
and  whaked  her  soundly  ;  that  was 
when  the  Fyve  Articles  of  Perth  were 
brought  in.  The  thrid  time  the  Angel 
mett  Balaam  in  sac  strait  a  gate  that  the 
Ass  could  not  win  by  ;  and  then  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  open  blind  Balaam's 
eyes,  and  that  is  this  happy  daye's  wark. 
Now  God  has  opened  all  our  eyes  ;  we 
were  lyk  blind  Balaam  ganging  ane  un- 
lucky gate,  and  ryding  post  to  Rome  ; 
and  what  was  gotcn  behind  him  upon 
the  Ass,  watt  ye  ?  He  tell  you,  there 
was  a  pock  man  ty.  And  what  was  m  it, 
true  ye  ?  but  the  Book  of  Cannons  and 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  High  Com- 
mission ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Ass  sees 
the  Angel,  shee  falls  a  flinging  .  .  . 
and  oregangs  the  pockmanty  ;  and  it 
kings  by  the  string  on  the  one  syde,  and 
off  gaes  blind  Balaam,  and  he  hangs  by 
the  hough  on  the  other  syde,  and  faine 
would  the  cairll  [hae]  been  on  the 
sadle  againe  and  a  been  content  to  leave 
his  pockmanty.  But  beloved,  lett  not 
the  false  swinger  gett  on  againe,  for  if 
he  get  on  againe,  he  will  be  sure  to  gett 
his  pockmanty  also." 


a  "pernicious"  stick. 

Peggy  Drysdale  kept  a  "wee  public" 
in  the  Mearns,  and  prided  herself  (Ml' 
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the  superior  quality  of  the  Ferintosh 
which  she  vended.  One  day  a  visitor 
complained,  and  remarked  that  there 
was  surely  something  "  pernicious  in't." 
Peggy,  whose  knowledge  of  the  price  of 
a  gill  was  infinitely  superior  to  tier  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  language, 
immediately  replied,  "Then  that  nasty 
gauger-loon  maun  hae  left  his  measurin' 
stick  in  the  barrel." 


INVERNESS  IN  1630. 

I  asked  the  magistrates  of  Inverness 
one  day,  when  the  dirt  was  almost  above 
one's  shoes,  why  they  suffered  the  town 
to  be  so  excessively  dirty,  and  did  not 
employ  people  to  cleanse  the  streets  ? 
The  answer  was — 

fi  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
have  a  shower." — Burt. 


EQUALLY  DEEP. 

A  country  gentleman,  who  had  been 
out  with  Montrose,  retiring  to  his  own 
parish  after  the  war  was  done,  was 
taken  "  through  hands  "  by  the  presby- 
terian  minister  of  the  place,  and  ordained 
to  sit  for  a  certain  time  on  the  cutty- 
stool,  as  a  penance  for  his  dreadful 
offence. 

"  Ye  should  set  my  mare  there  too, 
man,"  said  the  intractable  cavalier  to 
the  clerical  judge  when  he  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  ;  "  I'll  be  hanged 
if  she  wasna  as  deep  i'  the  mud  as  I  was 
i'  the  mire  !" 


A  LANDLADY'S  LATIN. 

Hume,  Smith,  and  other  literati  of 
the  last  century,  used  to  frequent  a 
tavern  in  the  Potterrow,  Edinburgh, 
where,  if  their  accommodations  were 
not  of  the  first  order,  they  had  at  least 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  scantiness 


of  their  victuals.  One  day,  as  the  land- 
lady was  bringing  in  a  third  supply  of 
some  particularly  good  dish,  she  thus 
addressed  them  : — 

''They  ca'  ye  the  literawti,  I  believe; 
but  if  they  were  to  ca'  ye  the  eaterawti, 
they  would  be  nearer  the  mark." 


A  dominie's  difficulty, 

A  schoolmaster  was  appointed  to  a 
parish  school.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  the  children  ceased  to  attend,  and 
the  classes  dwindled  away.  The  minister 
went  to  expostulate  with  one  of  the 
parents,  and  asked  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this. 

"Surely,"  said  he,  "Mr  is  a 

very  good  teacher?" 

"Ou  ay,  sir,  he's  a  guid  teacher 
enough,  but  ye  see  he  doesna  under- 
stan'  the  skelpin'  system." 

The  parents  were  no  believers  in  the 
power  of  moral  suasion.  This  same 
dominie,  being  required  to  fill  up  a 
schedule  which  demanded  the  extent  of 
playground  attached  to  the  school,  wrote 
"two  mountains  and  a  spacious  dell." 


LAWRIGHTMEN. 

Under  and  subservient  to  the  bailiffs 
in  Orkney  are  six  or  seven  of  the  most 
honest  and  intelligent  persons  within 
the  parish,  called  Lawrightmen.  These, 
in  their  respective  bounds,  have  the 
oversight  of  the  people,  in  manner  of 
constables,  and  they  inform  the  bailiffs 
of  such  enormities  as  occasionally  hap- 
pen, which  the  bailiffs  punish  according 
to  the  importance  and  circumstances  of 
the  fault  ;  and  if  it  be  above  his  limits, 
or  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  sends  the 
delinquent  to  the  seat  of  justice,  which 
is  held  by  the  steward  or  his  deputy. 
The.se  lawrightmen  have  a  privilege 
inherent  to  their  office  by  the  custom  of 
the  country,  which  is  not  usual  else- 
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where;  which  is,  if  there  be  any  sus- 
picion of  theft,  they  take  some  of  their 
neighbours  with  them,  during  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  make  search  for  the 
theft,  which  is  called  Ransakingy  from 
ftansafca,  which  is  to  "make  inquiry,  " 
in  the  ancient  Danish;  they  search 
every  house  they  come  to,  and  if  the 
theft  be  found,  they  seize  him  upon 
whom  it  is  found,  and  bring  him  to  the 
seat  of  justice  for  punishment, — Cham- 
berlayne. 


TOADS  IN  STONES. 

Three  Fifeshire  gentlemen  having 
walkt  out  a  little  for  their  recreation, 
canv.\  in  their  returning,  to  stop  at  a 
louping-on -stone  at  the  gate  (which  is 
a  little  stair,  with  a  flat  broad  stone 
upon  the  top  of  it,  made  for  the  ease  of 
women  when  they  take  horse),  they 
heard  a  croaking  noise  come  from  under 
the  top  stone,  which,  notwithstanding, 
they  perceived  everywhere  to  be  close 
built,  without  the  least  chink ;  they 
called  for  some  servants  of  the  house, 
who  loosed  it,  and  turned  it  off,  and 
underneath  immediately  did  three  toads 
appear  crawling;  one  of  them  was  very 
large,  and  two  of  the  ordinary  size ;  it 
was  found  that  that  stair  had  been 
built  some  dozen  years  before,  or  there- 
by. This  happened  in  September  1671. 
—Sibbald. 


A  HIGHLANDER'S  INGENUITY. 

Several  of  Montgomerie's  High- 
landers, as  the  77th  regiment  used  to 
be  called,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  num- 
ber of  Indians.  Allan  Macpherson, 
one  of  these  soldiers,  witnessing  the 
miserable  fate  of  several  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  had  been  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Indians,  and  seeing  them 
preparing  to  commence  the  same  opera- 
tions upon  himself,  made  signs  that  he 


had  something  to  communicate.  An 
interpreter  was  brought  Macpherson 
told  them,  that,  provided  his  life  was 
spared  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would 
communicate  the  secret  of  an  extra- 
ordinary medicine,  which,  if  applied  to 
the  skin,  would  cause  it  to  resist  the 
strongest  blow  of  a  tomahawk,  or 
sword  ;  and  that,  if  they  would  allow 
him  to  go  to  the  woods  with  a  guard, 
to  collect  the  plants  proper  for  this 
medicine,  he  would  prepare  it,  and 
allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  his 
own  neck  by  the  strongest  and  most 
expert  warrior  among  them.  This  story 
easily  gained  upon  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  request 
of  the  Highlander  was  instantly  com- 
plied with.  Being  sent  into  the  woods, 
he  soon  returned  with  such  plants  as  lie 
chose  to  pick  up.  Having  boiled  these 
herbs,  he  rubbed  his  neck  with  their 
juice,  and  laying  his  head  upon  a  log  of 
wood,  desired  the  strongest  man  among 
them  to  strike  at  his  neck  with  his 
tomahawk,  when  he  would  find  that  he 
could  not  make  the  smallest  impression. 
An  Indian,  levelling  a  blow  with  all  his 
might,  cut  with  such  force,  that  the 
head  flew  off  to  the  distance  of  several 
yards.  The  Indians  were  fixed  in 
amazement  at  their  own  incredulity, 
and  the  address  with  which  the  prisoner 
had  escaped  the  lingering  death  pre- 
pared for  him. — SteivarL 


U  WHAT  WILL  I  SAY?" 

Rab  Hamilton,  of  whom  we  have 
already  printed  a  few  anecdotes,  once 
dined  in  Kilmarnock  at  a  favourite  inn, 
where  he  was  well  known,  to  his 
stcmach's  content.  Rab  not  requiring 
any  stimulant  to  assist  digestion,  no 
ardent  spirits  were  offered.  (The  "na- 
tural's "  desire  for  a  dram  was  frequently 
purposely  ignored  by  his  friends).  M  I  am 
sure,"  says  tha. waiter,  "ye  hae  gotteii 
a  guid  dinner  the  day,  Rab." 
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"  Ou  ay,  atwcel  have  I,  nae  doubt 
o't ;  but  gin  the  folk  at  Ayr  speir  at  me 
when  I  gae  hame  (an*  there's  little 
doubt  bill  they'll  d&'t),  if  I  got  a  dram, 
what  will  I  say?" 


NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 

The  following  story  has  been  very 
often  told  to  illustrate  the  proverbial 
"hardness "  of  the  Scotch  ;  for  the  truth 
of  it  we  cannot  vouch  : — Two  officers, 
observing  a  pretty  girl  in  a  milliner's 
shop,  the  one,  an  Irishman,  proposed 
to  go  in  and  buy  a  watch -ribbon,  in 
order  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  her. 
"  Hoot,  man,"  says  his  northern  friend, 
"there's  nae  need  to  waste  the  siller 
that  way;  gang  in  and  speer  if  she  can 
give  you  twa  saxpences  for  a  shilling." 


LONDON  EPITOMISED. 

A  worthy  citizen  of  Auld  Reekie 
having  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  friend  on 
his  return — 

"  Weel,  John,  what  think  ye  o' 
Lunnon,  noo  ?  Isna  yon  a  grand 
place?" 

"  A  grand  place  !  "  echoed  the  disap- 
pointed tourist;  "deed,  man,  Sandy, 
It's  just  like  a  thousand  Cowgatcs  !  " 


A  CHEAP  RANSOM. 

Jn  the  wars  in  France,  in  1356, 
Archibald  Douglas  having  been  made 
prisoner  along  with  the  rest,  appeared 
Jn  more  sumptuous  armour  than  the 
other  Scottish  prisoners,  and  therefore 
he  was  supposed  by  the  English  to  be 
some  great  lord.  Late  in  the  evening, 
after  the  battle,  when  the  English  were 
about  to  strip  off  his  armour,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ramsay,  of  Colluthy,  happening 
to  be  present,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Archi- 


bald Douglas,  and  affecting  to  be  in  a 
violent  passion,  cried  out — 

"You  cursed  damnable  murderer, 
how  comes  it,  in  the  name  of  mis- 
chief, exparie  diaboU,  that  you  are 
thus  proudly  decked  in  your  master's 
armour?  Come  hither  and  pull  off  my 
boots." 

Douglas  approached  trembling,  kneel- 
ed, and  pulled  off  one  of  his  boots. 
Ramsay,  taking  up  the  boot,  beat  Doug- 
las with  it.  The  English  bystanders, 
imagining  him  out  of  his  senses,  in  lev- 
posed,  and  rescued  Douglas.  They 
said,  "That  the  person  he  had  beaten 
was  certainly  of  great  rank,  and  a 
lord." 

"What?  he  a  lord,"  cried  Ramsay, 
"he  is  a  scullion,  and  a  base  knave  ; 
and,  as  I  suppose,  has  killed  his 
master.  Go,  you  villain,  to  the  field, 
search  for  the  body  of  my  cousin,  your 
master;  and  when  you  have  found  it, 
come  back,  that  at  least  I  may  give 
him  a  decent  burial." 

Then  he  ransomed  the  feigned 
serving-man  for  forty  shillings,  and, 
having  buffeted  him  smartly,  he  cried, 
"Get  you  gone;  fly!"  Douglas  bore 
all  this  patiently,  and'  carried  on  the 
deceit.  This  story,  as  to  some  of  its 
circumstances,  may  not  seem  altogether 
probable ;  yet  in  the  main  it  has  the 
appearance  of  truth. 


BURNS's  TOAST. 

At  a  public  dinner  of  the  Dumfries 
volunteers,  of  which  Burns  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  poet  requested  permission  ta 
propose  a  toast.  This  was  at  once 
granted,  amid  rapturous  applause,  and 
something  very  fine  was  looked  for. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "may  we 
never  see  the  French,  and  may  the 
French  never  see  us."  It  was  drunk, 
but  with  a  murmur  of  disapprobation. 
The  poet  felt  this,  and,  on  going  home, 
wrote  the  characteristic  and  truly  na- 
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tional  song,  ''Does  haughty  Gaul  in- 
vasion threat?  " 


A  REASON  FOR  REJOICING. 

Geordie  Scott,  a  Perthshire  grave- 
digger,  took  an  extra  dram  to  himself 
on  the  strength  of  an  epidemic  which 
had  begun  to  rage  in  his  parish  :  11  For," 
said  he,  "  I  ha'ena  buried  a  leevin'  sow] 
for  sax  months,  air  it  bena  a  scart  o'  a 
bairn."—/?;'  Rogers. 


scott's  poetry. 

"Such,"  said  an  admirer  of  Scott's 
poetry,  u  is  the  trumpet- power  of  the 
song  of  that  son  of  genius,  that  I  start 
from  my  old  elbow-chair,  up  .with  the 
poker,  tongs,  or  shovel,  no  matter 
which,  and  flourish  it  round  my  head, 
cry— 

'  Charge,  Chester,  charge  !  On,  Stanley,  on  !' 

and  tli en,  dropping  my  voice,  and  re- 
turning to  my  padded  bottom,  whisper — 

'  Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion  !'  " 


AN   ENGLISH  NOTION. 

When  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  who 
was  described  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  as  a  "good-natured,  humane 
man."  marched  up  his  followers  to  join 
the  rebel  army  in  England,  it  was 
gravely  questioned  by  the  English, 
whether  they  killed  their  prisoners  and 
sucked  their  blood,  to  whet  their  ap- 
petite for  war,  after  the  manner  of  other 
savages  ! 


A  CAIRN. 

A  heap  of  stones  was  thrown  over 
the  spot  where  a  person  happened  to  be 


killed  or  buried.  Every  passenger 
added  a  stone  to  this  heap,  which  was 
called  a  cairn.  Hence  the  Highland- 
ers have  a  saying,  when  one  serves 
another,  or  exhibits  any  civility,  "I  will 
add  a  stone  to  your  cairn ; "  in  other 
words,  I  will  respect  your  memory.— 
Steiuart. 


BRICKS  AND  BREEKS. 

Gordon,  laird  of  Craigmyle,  was  once 
visited  by  the  eccentric  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don on  some  of  her  electioneering  plans. 
She  had  heard  that  the  worthy  laii'd 
was  making  bricks  on  his  property  to 
buildawall.  Hergraceasked  politely — 

"  Well,  Mr  Gordon,  and  how  do 
your  bricks  get  on  now?" 

The  Laird  of  Craigmyle's  thoughts 
were  much  occupied  with  a  new  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived and  put  on  ;  looking  down  on 
his  nether  garments,  he  replied,  in  pure 
Aberdeen  dialect — 

"I  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  grace 
for  asking  ;  they  war  sum  ticht  at  first, 
but  they  are  doing  weel  eneuch  noo." 


A  DIFFICULTY  SOLVED. 

A  clergyman  at  Thomhill  was  one 
day  examining  the  parish  school.  In 
the  course  of  examination,  the  Bible- 
class  was  brought  forward.  After  many 
questions  had  been  asked  and  answered, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minister, 
he  proposed  that  any  boy  might  ask 
him  a  question,  as  he  might  then  have 
an  idea  of  what  particular  information 
they  wanted.  A  pause  ensued.  At 
last  a  bright-looking  boy  said — 

"  Sir,  I  would  like  to  ask  one." 

(t  Well,  my  little  man,"  asked  the 
minister,  "what  is  the  question  you  are 
to  ask?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  what  \vas  the 
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use  of  Jacob's  ladder  when  the  angels 
had  wings?" 

The  minister  felt  taken  aback,  took 
out  his  snuff-box,  and  looked  at  the  boy. 

"I  think,  my  little  man,  that  is  the 
very  question  I  should  have  asked  at 
the  class,  and  I  will  give  sixpence  to 
any  boy  in  the  class  who  will  answer  it." 

After  a  somewhat  long  pause,  one 
little  fellow,  third  from  the  bottom,  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Well,"  said  the  minister,  "can  you 
answer  that  question  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  use  of  the 
ladder  when  the  angels  had  wings?" 

"  Because  the  angels  were  poukin' 
(moulting)  at  the  time,  and  couldna 
flee." 


A  poet's  threat. 

Robert  Burns  was  once  present  at  a 
penny -wedding,  where  two  or  three 
wild  yonng  fellows  began  to  quarrel, 
and  threatened  to  fight. 

"  Sit  down,  and  be  d — d  to  ye,"  said 
the  poet,  "  or  I'll  hing  ye  up  like  tatty- 
bogles  in  sang  to-morrow," 

"They  ceased  and  sat  down,"  said 
the  person  who  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance to  Allan  Cunningham,  "as  if 
their  noses  had  been  bleeding." 


THE  LATE-WAKE. 

The  Late-wake  is  a  ceremony  used  at 
funerals.  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  person,  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  meet  at  the  house,  at- 
tended by  bagpipe  or  fiddle ;  the  nearest 
of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter, 
opens  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing  and 
greeting,  i.c,  crying  violently,  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  continues  till  day- 
light; but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics 
among  the  younger  part  of  the  company, 
that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them 


is  often  more  than  supplied  by  the  con- 
sequence of  that  night.  If  the  corpse 
remains  unburied  for  two  nights,  the 
sa  m  e  r  i  t  es  a  re  r  e  n  e  w  ed .  T  h  us ,  5 cy  l  h  i  a  n  - 
like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of 
their  friends  out  of  this  life  of  misery. — 


THE  CHIEF  PLEASURE. 

There  does  not,  at  this  blessed 
moment,  breathe  on  the  earth's  surface 
ae  human  being  that  doesna  prefer  eat- 
ing and  drinking  to  all  ither  pleasures 
o;  body  or  sowl.  This  is  the  rule  : 
never  think  about  cither  the  ane  or  the 
ither  but  when  ye  are  at  the  board. 
Then,  eat  and  drink  wf  a'  your  powers 
— moral,  intellectual,  and  physical.  Say 
little,  but  look  freendly. — Nodes Ambro*\ 


A  SKILFUL  WEAVER. 

In  the  town  of  Wick  there  lives  a 
weaver  who  weaves  a  shirt,  with  buttons 
and  button -holes  entire,  without  any 
seam,  or  the  least  use  of  the  needle  :  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  scarce  find 
any  benefit  for  his  ingenuity,  as  he  can- 
not afford  his  labour  under  five  pounds 
a  shirt. — Pennant* 


A  WALKING  WARNER. 

1574.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of 
Aberdeen,  it  was  ordnined  that  John 
Cowper  should  "pass  everyday  in  the 
morning  at  four  hours,  and  every  nicht 
at  eight  hours,  through  all  the  rows  of 
the  town,  playing  upon  the  A 1  many 
whittle — German  flute,  with  one  servant 
with  him  playing  on  the  tabroun,  where- 
by the  craftsmen,  their  servants,  and  all 
other  laborious  folks,  being  wamit  and 
excitat,  may  pass  to  their  labours  and 
frae  their  labours  in  due  and  convenient 
time," 
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REASON  TO  BE  THANKFUL. 

Almost  the  only  story  of  Lord  Brax- 
ficld  I  ever  heard  that  had  some  fun  in 
ii  without  immodesty,  was  when  a  butler 
of  his  gave  up  his  place  because  his 
lordship's  wife  was  always  scolding 
him. 

"  Lord!''*  he  exclaimed,  "ye've  little 
to  complain  o' ;  ye  may  be  thankfu' 
ye're  no  married  to  her." — Cockburn. 


CLINKING  CHARLIE. 

Two  Galloway  priests,  once  passing 
a  fellow  who  was  good  at  flinging  every- 
thing into  rhyme,  quoth  the  one  to  the 
other — 

"I  hold  ye  a  sixpence,  Clinking 
Charlie  will  be  beat  with  what  I  say  to 
him. " 

"  Done,"  says  the  other  :  so  when 
the  pair  passed  the  poet,  the  priest  held 
out  his  finger  at  him,  sounding  "  boo," 
when  the  man  of  clink  instantly  re- 
turned— 

"Mr  Scott  and  Mr  Boyd, 
O'  wit  and  learning  they  are  void ; 
For,  like  Bill  Jock  amang  the  kye, 
They  1  boo  *  at  fowk  as  they  gae  by." 

— Mactaggart. 


A  BOLD  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

Dr  Simson,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, was  exceedingly  absent-minded, 
and  practical  jokes  were  not  unfrequently 
played  off  upon  him.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  the  college  porters,  dressed  for 
the  purpose,  came  to  him  asking  charity, 
and  in  answer  to  the  professor's  ques- 
tions, gave  an  account  of  himself  closely 
resembling  his  own  history.  When  he 
found  so  great  a  resemblance,  he  cried 
out,  "  What's  yourname?"  and  on  the 
answer  being  given  "Robert  Simson," 
he  exclaimed,  with  g^eat  animation, 


"Why,  it  must  be  myself!"  and  lie 
gave  the  poor  professor  a  handsome 
gratuity,  at  the  same  time  bewailing  the 
sad  fate  of  an  unfortunate  man  of  genius. 


CALLUM  BEG  EVADES  THE  QUESTION. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked 
the  dark  and  narrow  court  in  which 
Callum  Beg  rubbed  down  the  horses 
after  their  journey,  Waverley  heard  the 
following  dialogue  betwixt  the  subtle 
foot-page  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  and  his 
landlord  : — 

"Ye'll  be  frae  the  north,  young 
man  ?  "  began  the  latter. 

1 '  And  ye  may  say  that, "  answered 
Callum. 

"And  ye'll  hae  ridden  a  lang  way 
the  day,  it  may  weel  be?" 

"Sae  lang,  that  I  could  weel  tak  a 
dram." 

"  Gudewife,  bring  the  gill-stoup." 

Here  some  compliments  passed  fit- 
ting the  occasion,  when  my  host  of  the 
Golden  Candlestick,  having,  as  he 
thought,  opened  his  guest's  heart  by 
this  hospitable  propitiation,  resumed  his 
scrutiny. 

"Ye'll  no  hae  mickle  better  whisky 
than  that  aboon  the  Pass?" 

"I  am  nae  frae  aboon  the  Pass." 

"  YeVe  a  Highlandman  by  your 
tongue  ?  " 

"  Na ;  I  am  but  just  Aberdeen-a- 
wTay." 

"And  did  your  master  come  frae 
Aberdeen  wi*  you  ?  " 

"Ay — that's  when  I  left  it  mysel'," 
answered  the  cool  and  impenetrable 
Callum  Beg. 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is 
he?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  ane  o'  King  George's 
state  officers ;  at  least  he's  aye  for 
ganging  on  to  the  south  ;  and  he  has  a 
hantle  sillar,  and  never  grudges  ony- 
thing  till  a  poor  body,  or  in  the  way  of 
a  la  wing." 

X 
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"  He  waiHs  a  guide  and  a  horse  frae 
hence  to  Edinburgh?" 

£t  Ay,  aiid  vc  maun  find  it  him  forth- 
with." 

"Ahem  !  It  will  be  chargeable." 

"  He  cares  na  for  that  a  bodle." 

"A\veel,  Duncan — did  ye  say  your 
name  was  Duncan,  or  Donald  ?  " 

"Na,  man— Jamie— Jamie  Steenson 
—I  lilt  ye  before. " 

This  last  undaunted  parry  altogether 
foiled  Mr  CruickshankSj  Who1,  though 
not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the  reserve 
of  the  Master,  or  the  extreme  readiness 
of  the  man,  was  contented  to  lay  a  tax 
on  the  reckoning  and  horse-hire  that 
might  compound  for  his  unratified 
Ctiriosity.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  fast-day  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  charge,  Which*  ort  the  whole,  did 
not,  however,  ftmpllht  to  much  more 
than  double  what  in  fairness  it  Should 
have  been. — Waverley. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  SONG. 

The  Rev.  Mr  C— — *  minister  Of  the 
parish  of  Boi'thwick,  near  Edinburgh, 
was  noted  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  sang  "Bonny  Dundee," 
"  Waly,  waly,  Up  yon  bank,"  "The 
auld  man's  mear's  dead,"  and  other 
old  Scottish  songs  f  and  was  so  enthusi- 
astically fond  of  the  recreation,  that  he 
used  to  hang  his  watch  round  the  candle 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  anxiously  wait' 
till  the  conjunction  of  the  hands  at 
twelve  o'clock  permitted  him  to  break 
forth  in  one  of  his  favourite  ditties. 
Ond  day,  happening  to  meet  with  some 
friends  at  a  tavern  in  Dalkeith,  he  was 
solicited  to  favour  the  company  with 
that  humorous  song,  "The  auld  man's 
mear's  dead."  He  accordingly  sang  it 
With  his  usual  effect  and  brilliancy  ;  and 
had  just  concluded  it,  When  the  Woman 
who  kept  the  house  thrust  her  head  in 
ftt  the  door,  and  exclaimed— 

"Qd,  the  auld  man's  mear's  dead/ 


sure  aneuch.  Your  horse,  minister, 
has  hanged  itscl*  at  my  door." 

Such  was  really  the  fact.  The  minis- 
ter, on  going  into  the  hoUse,  had  tied 
his  horse  by  a  rope  to  a  hook,  or  ring, 
near  the  door ;  and  as  lie  was  induced  to 
remain  much  longer  than  he  intended, 
the  poor  animal,  either  through  exhaus- 
tion, or  a  sudden  fit  of  disease,  had 
fallen  down  and  been  strangled.  He 
was  so  much  mortified  by  this  unhappy 
accident,  the  coincidence  of  which  with 
the  subject  of  his  song  was  not  a  little 
striking,  that,  all  his  life  after,  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing  again, 
"  The  auld  man's  mear's  dead." 


MARGARET,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTLAND* 

125 1.  The  body  of  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  was  removed  from  its  place 
of  sepulture  at  Dunfermline,  and  de- 
posited  in  a  cosily  shrine.  While  the 
monks  were  employed  in  this  service, 
they  approached  the  tomb  Of  her  hus- 
band Malcolm.  The  body  became,  on 
a  sudden,  so  heavy,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  set  it  down.  Still,  as  more 
hands  were  employed  in  raising  it,  the 
body  became  heavier.  The  spectators 
stood  amazed  ;  and  the  humble  monks 
imputed  this  phenomenon  to  their  own 
unworthiness,  when  a  bystander  cried 
out — 

"The  queen  will  not  stir  till  equal 
honours  are  performed  to  her  husband." 

This  having  been  done,  the  body  of 
the  queen  was  removed  With  ease.  A 
more  awkward  miracle  occurs  iibt  in 
legendary  history. — Dtilryiilple. 


LEITH  IN  I769. 

Leith,  a  large  town,  about  Iwo  miles 
north,  lies  On  the  Forth,  is  a  flourishing 
place,  and  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  The 
town  is  dirty  and  ill  bliilt,  and  chielly 
inhabited  by  sailors;  but  the  pier  is 
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very  fine,  and  is  a  much-frequented 
walk.  The  races  were  at  this  time  on 
the  sands,  near  low -water  mark  :  con- 
sidering their  vicinity  to  a  great  city 
and  populous  country,  the  company 
was  far  from  numerous;  a  proof  that 
dissipation  has  not  generally  infected 
the  manners  of  the  North  Britons. — 
Pennant* 


DOCTRINAL  DKCENERACY. 

"  Instead  of  studying  the  Bible  on 
the  work  days,  to  kittle  the  clergyman 
with  doubtful  points  of  controversy  on 
the  Sabbath,  they  glean  all  their  theo- 
logy from  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire." 

"  Weel  I  wot  the  gentleman  speaks 
truth,"  said  Mrs  Dods.  "I  fand  a 
bundle  of  their  bawbee  blasphemies  in 
my  am  kitchen.  But  I  trow  I  made  a 
clean  house  of  the  packman  loon  that 
brought  them  !  No  content  wi'  turning 
the  lawpies'  heads  \vi'  ballants,  and 
driving  them  daft  wi'  ribands,  to  cheat 
them  out  of  their  precious  souls,  and 
gie  them  the  deevil's  ware,  that  I  suld 
say  sae,  in  exchange  for  the  siller  that 
suld  support  their  puir  father  that's  aft" 
wark  and  bedridden!*" 

"  Father!  madam,"  said  the  stranger; 
"they  think  no  more  of  their  father 
than  Regan  or  Goneril." 

"  In  gude  troth,  ye  have  skeel  of  our 
sect,  sir,"  replied  the  dame;  "they  are 
gomcrils,  every  one  of  them.  1  tell 
them  sac  every  hour  of  the  day,  but 
catch  them  profiting  by  the  doctrine." 
— St  Ronan's  WelL 


SPAEING  by  the  girdle. 

This  was  a  mode  of  divination,  still 
occasionally  practised  in  Angus,  and 
perhaps  in  other  counties,  especially  for 
discovering  who  has  stolen  anything 
that  is  missing. 

The^/n/Zr,  used  for  toasting  cakes,  is 


heated  till  it  be  red  hot.  Then  it  is 
laid  on  a  dark  place  with  something  on 
it.  Every  one  in  the  company  must 
go  by  himself,  and  bring  away  what  is 
laid  on  it;  with  the  assurance  that  the 
devil  will  carry  off  the  guilty  person, 
if  he  or  she  make  the  attempt.  The 
fear,  which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of 
guilt,  generally  betrays  the  criminal,  by 
the  reluctance  manifested  to  make  the 
trial. — Jamieson. 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

The  Rev,  Mr  M'D         was  one  of 

those  preachers  who  kept  their  hearers 
awake  by  sheer  strength  of  lung. 
Preaching  one  day  in  a  strange  church, 
he  espied  an  old  woman  applying  her 
handkerchief  very  frequently  to  her  eyes. 
Attributing  her  distress  to  a  change  for 
the  better,  he  kept  his  eye  on  her,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service  thus  accosted 
her  :— 

"  You  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected, 
my  good  woman,  while  I  was  preaching 
to-day?" 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  was  very 
muckle  affeckct." 

t£  I  am  truly  glad  of  that,"  quoth  the 
minister;  "and  I  hope  the  impression 
may  be  a  lasting  one." 

"  I  doot,  sir,"  said  she  "  ye're  faklfV 
me  up  wrang.  I  was  only  thinkin'  on 
Shoozie," 

*  Shoozie  ! "  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished divine.  "  What  do  ye  mean  by 
Shoozie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ye  ken,  sir,"  replied  the  matron, 
"  that  was  a  cuddy  we  had.  She  dee'd 
twa  or  three  weeks  syne;  an'  I  just 
thocht,  whiles  when  I  heard  ye  the  day, 
it  was  her  roarinV 


"providence  is  kind." 

Jock  Dunn  was  a  thriftless  rasca]. 
He  ate  and  drawls  the  hard-won  earn- 
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ings  of  his  poor  wife  Jeanie,  But  at 
length  Jock,  fortunately  for  his  wife, 
died.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a 
"  neebor  woman  "  condoled  with  Jeanie 
as  follows : — M  Sae  Providence,  in  His 
mercy,  has  seen  fit  to  tak  awa'  the  heid 
o'  yer  hoose,  Jeanie,  lass?"  To  this  the 
bereaved  wife  philosophically  replied — 
"  0,  hoch,  ay!  but,  thank  gudeness. 
Providence  in  His  mercy  has  ta'eu  awa' 
the  stammack  tae." 


ADAM'S  FALL. 

Adam  Black,  the  respected  publisher 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  and  other  im- 
portant works,  for  many  years  repre- 
sented Edinburgh  in  Parliament.  He 
suddenly  became  unpopular  with  his 
constituency,  and  the  circumstance  which 
lost  him  his  seat  gave  rise  to  this  joke. 

"  What  can  have  caused  Adam's 
fall?"  asked  one  constituent. 

"The  Eve  of  an  election,"  was  the 
reply. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  YOUTH. 

A  little  boy,  wandering  alone  in  the 
direction  of  some  crags,  tumbled  over, 
but  escaped  unhurt,  though  a  good  deal 
frightened.  When  he  came  home  he 
narrated  the  misfortune  he  had  met 
with,  and  his  sister  said  to  him,  "An' 
did  ye  greet  when  ye  got  up  again, 
Johnny?"    To  which  he  replied — 

M  What  wad  hae  been  the  use  o' 
greetin'  when  there  was  naebody  there 
to  hear  me  ?  " 


A  GIFTED  SMITH. 

There  is  a  smith  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmartin,  who  is  reckoned  a  doctor 
for  curing  faintness  of  the  spirits. 
This  he  performs  in  the  following  man- 
ner 


The  patient  being  laid  on  the  anvil 
with  his  face  uppermost,  the  smith  takes 
a  big  hammer  in  both  hands,  and  making 
his  face  all  grimace,  he  approaches  his 
patient ;  and  then  drawing  his  hammer 
from  the  ground,  as  if  designed  to  hit 
him  with  his  full  strength  on  his  fore- 
head, he  ends  in  a  feint,  else  he  would 
be  sure  to  cure  the  patient  of  all  diseases; 
but  the  smith  being  accustomed  to  the 
performance,  has  a  dexterityof  managing 
his  hammer  with  discretion ;  though  at 
the  same  time  he  must  do  it  so  as  to 
strike  terror  in  the  patient ;  and  this 
they  say  has  always  the  designed  effect. 

The  smith  is  famous  for  his  pedigree; 
for  it  has  been  observed  of  a  long  time, 
that  there  has  been  but  one  only  child 
bom  in  the  family,  and  that  always  a 
son,  and  when  he  arrived  to  man's  es- 
tate, the  father  died  presently  after:  the 
present  smith  makes  up  the  thirteenth 
generation  of  that  race  of  people  who 
are  bred  to  be  smiths,  and  all  of  them 
pretend  to  this  cure. — Martin. 

THE  VOICE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

I  wad  hae  kent  it,  Mr  North,  on  the 
Tower  o'  Babel,  on  the  day  o'  the  great 
hubbub.  I  think  Socrates  maun  hae 
had  just  sic  a  voice — ye  canna  weel  ca't 
sweet,  for  it's  ower  intellectual  for  that 
— ye  canna  ca't  saft,  for  even  in  its 
laigh  notes  there's  a  sort  o'  birr,  a  sort 
o'  dkl  that  betokens  power — ye  canna 
ca't  hairsh,  for  angry  as  ye  may  be  at 
times,  it's  aye  in  tune,  frae  the  fineness 
o'  your  ear  for  music — ye  canna  ca't 
sherp,  for  it's  aye  sae  nat'ral — and  flett 
it  could  never  be,  gin  you  were  even 
gien  ower  by  the  doctors.  It's  maist 
the  only  voice  I  ever  heard,  that  you 
can  say  is  at  ance  persuawsive  and  com- 
manding—  you  micht  fear't,  but  you 
maun  love't — and  there's  no  a  voice  in 
all  his  majesty's  dominions  better  framed 
by,  nature  to  hold  communion  with 
friend  or  foe,— NocUs  Ambros, 
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SUNDAY  AS  A  MARKET  DAY. 

The  holding  of  markets  on  Sunday 
was  a  custom  which  originated  at 
1  very  remote  period ;  and  from  the 
long  time  the  practice  continued,  it  had 
doubtless  been  found  convenient  both 
forexposerand  purchaser.  Indeed,  the 
same  course  was  carried  on  even  after 
the  Reformation  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1593  that  Parliament  thought 
of  legislating  upon  the  point,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  "  to  discharge,  remove, 
and  put  away  all  fairis  and  nwcattis 
haldin  on  Sondays;"  but  the  people 
were  so  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  custom,  that  nearly  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  terms  of  the  Act  were 
even  generally  complied  with. — Jervise. 


"PREACHING  UP  THE  TIMES." 

In  the  unhappy  days  of  the  religious 
troubles  in  Scotland,  the  popular  clergy 
were  much  in  the  habit  of  preaching  u p 
the  times,  as  they  called  it  ;  that  is,  dis- 
cussing politics  and  the  business  of  the 
state  in  the  pulpit.  The  neglect  of  this 
duty  in  any  brother  they  styled  "sinful 
silence;"  and,  on  one  occasion,  they 
openly  reproved  the  famous  Leighton, 
at  a  public  synod,  for  this  strange  fault. 

"  Who  preach  up  the  times?"  inquired 
Leighton.  It  was  answered,  that  all 
the  brethren  did  it. 

"Then,"  said  Leighton,  "  if  all  of 
you  preach  up  the  times,  you  may  surely 
allow  one  poor  brother  to  preach  up 
Jesus  Christ  and  eternity." 


A  STURDY  JACOI1ITE. 

Ay  town  of  Inchdairnie,  a  Fife  laird, 
might  have  quoted  Burns's  lines  as  a 
fact  in  his  family  history. 

"  My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword." 

'I- hey  afteru-ards  found  their  way  to 


foreign  countries,  seeking  with  that 
sword  to  acquire  an  honourable  liveli- 
hood. The  old  man,  though  a  Jacob- 
ite, was  a  Presbyterian,  and  regularly 
attended  the  parish  church.  At  the 
next  celebration  of  the  communion 
there,  after  the  affair  of  the  Fifteen*  the 
minister,  in  his  preliminary  address,  in- 
cluded, among  those  whom  he  had 
to  debar  from  ihe  table,  all  such  as  had 
been  concerned  in  "the  late  wicked  Re- 
bellion ; "  whereupon  the  laird  rose  up, 
clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  took  his 
wife  under  his  arm,  and  strode  out, 
muttering — ■ 

"Wad  I  sit  and  hear  my  am  flesh 
and  blude  spoken  o'  that  gate  I" — RobL 
Chambers, 


MILITARY  MOVEMENTS. 

During  the  French  invasion,  a  coun- 
try laird  who  commanded  and  drilled  a 
party  of  volunteers,  consisting  chiefly  of 
raw  lads,  used  frequently  to  forget  the 
technical  terms  of  command  when  he 
required  them,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  his  gallant  corps  and  the  spec- 
tators. On  one  occasion,  when  the 
order  should  have  been — 

"  Rear  rank,  forward,"  he  could 
not  summon  the  proper  words  to  his 
:ud.  Knowing,  however,  what  was 
wanted,  he  got  over  the  difficulty  by  ex- 
claiming— - 

"Back  raw,  si  an'  forrit  V* 

At  another  time  when  "rightabout 
wheel "  was  required,  he  attained  his 
object  by  asking  them  to  "  come  round 
like  a  ligget,  lads  I" 


CONSCIENCE  CONVICTED. 

Mr  Bensley,  before  he  went  on  the 
stage,  was  a  captain  in  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment. One  day  he  met  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  him.  The  latter  was 
happy  to  meet  an  old  messmate,  but  his 
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Scotch  blood  made  him  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  a  play-actor,  He  therefore 
hurried  Bensley  into  an  obscure  coffee- 
house, where  he  asked  him  very  seri- 
ously— 

"  Moo  could  ye  disgrace  your  corps 
by  turning  play-actor?"  Bensley  re- 
plied, "  that  he  by  no  means  considered 
it  in  that  light;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a 
respectable  player,  who  behaved  with 
propriety,  was  looked  upon  in  a  most 
favourable  manner,  and  kept  the  com- 
pany of  the  best  society." 

An'  what,  man,  do  ye  get  by  this 
business  o'  yours?1* 

"I  now,"  answered  Mr  B,,  "get 
about  a  thousand  a  year." 

"A  thoosan'  a  year!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Scotchman;  t(  fiae  ye  ony 
vacancies  in  your  corps  ?  " 


NOTES  FOR  PICKPOCKETS. 

While  Incledon,  the  actor  and  voca- 
list, was  performing  at  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  a  gentleman  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  number  of  pound  notes,  and 
the  supposed  thief  was  apprehended. 
For  want  of  evidence,  however,  the 
latter  was  discharged,  very  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  victim.  He  there- 
upon complained  in  a  private  way  to 
one  of  the  judges,  who  consoled  him  by 
saying— 

"You  are  quite  right  —  the  fellow 
ought  in  justice  to  be  hanged,  He 
went  to  the  play-house  to  steal,  and  not 
to  hear  the  music  ;  and  he  gied  ye  a 

strong  proof  of  the  fact,  Mr  ,  when 

he  preferred  your  notes  to  those  of  Mr 
IncledonV 


INVERNESS  MARKET  IN  1730. 

One  has  under  his  arm  a  small  roll 
of  linen,  another  a  piece  of  coarse  plaid- 
ing :  these  are  considerable  dealer.;. 
But  the  merchandise  of  the  greatest  part 


of  them  is  of  a  most  contemptible  value, 
such  as  these,  viz.,  two  or  three  cheeses, 
of  about  three  or  four  pounds  weight 
apiece;  a  kid  sold  for  sixpence  or  eight- 
pence  at  the  most;  a  small  quantity  of 
butter,  in  something  that  looks  like  a 
bladder,  and  is  sometimes  set  clown 
uporr  the  dirt  in  the  street;  three  or 
four  goat-skins;  a  piece  of  wood  for  an 
axle-tree  to  one  of  the  little  carts,  &c. 
With  the  produce  of  what  each  of  them 
sells,  they  generally  buy  something,  vizt> 
a  horn,  or  wooden  spoon  or  two,  a 
knife,  a  wooden  platter,  and  such-like 
necessaries  for  their  huts,  and  carry 
home  with  them  little  or  no  money. 
You  may  see  one  eating  a  large  onion 
without  salt  or  bread ;  another  gnawing 
a  carrot,  &c.  These  are  rarieties  not 
to  be  had  in  their  own  parts  of  the 
country. — Burt. 


WOLVES  IN  SCOTLAND, 

Formerly  the  wolf  had  his  haunts  in 
our  wilds  and  mountains,  and  not  only 
proved  fatal  to  the  cattle,  but,  when 
impelled  by  hunger,  or  inflamed  with 
rage,  he  even,  at  times,  made  depreda- 
tions on  the  human  species.  It  is  said, 
that,  in  the  year  1680,  the  last  wolf  in 
Britain  was  killed  by  Sir  Ewan  Cameron 
of  Lochiel. — Stat,  Account. 


BURIALS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Burials  at  Edinburgh,  and  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom,  are  performed 
without  any  ceremony  of  words,  only 
the  bodies  are  decently  attended  to  the 
grave  by  all  that  please  to  go;  of  which 
they  have  notice  by  the  ringing  of  a 
hand-bell  through  the  streets  by  the  crier, 
who  says — 

"  All  brethren  and  sisters,  I  let  you 

to  wot  that  there  is  a  Brother  ,  or 

Sister  ,  departed  at  the  pleasure  of 

Almighty  God."  &c.j  and  men  gives 
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notice  when  lie  or  she  is  to  be  interred. 
This  is  all  the  invitation;  and  when  the 
dead  corpse  is  silently  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  funeral  rites  are  ended,  and  the 
company  retire  every  one  to  their  several 
ha b  i  t  a  I i o ns . — Cha m bei -lay  tic. 


KITTIWAKES. 

The  young  are  a  favourite  dish  in 
North  Britain,  being  served  up  a  little 
before  dinner,  as  a  whet  for  the  appetite; 
but,  from  the  rank  smell  and  taste,  seem 
as  if  they  were  more  likely  to  have  a 
contrary  effect.  I  was  told  of  an  honest 
gentleman  who  was  set  down  for  the 
first  time  to  this  kind  of  whet,  as  he 
supposed;  but  after  demolishing  half-a- 
dozen,  with  much  impatience  declared, 
that  he  had  eaten  saxt  and  did  not  find 
himself  a  bit  more  hungry  than  before 
he  began. — Pennant. 


AN  IDIOT'S  FAITIT. 

A  poor  idiot  boy,  in  a  village  in 
Dumfriesshire,  was  for  a  long  time 
thought  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  all  ideas 
or  knowledge  of  (he  Bible  or  religious 
principle*,  although  he  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  church.  When  he  lay 
upon  his  death-bed,  however,  this  notion 
was  dispelled.  Being  asked  if  he  had 
ever  derived  any  benefit  from  the  church 
services,  he  replied,  in  an  earnest 
voice — 

"Three  in  ane,  and  Ane  in  three, 
And  the  middle  Ane,  He  saved  me." 


THE  FIRST  FOOT. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  first foott 
lhat  is,  the  person  who  happens  to  meet 
them  (the  marriage  company) ;  and  if 
Bnch  person  does  not  voluntarily  olTer 
to  go  back  with  them,  he  is  gener- 


ally compelled  to  do  so.  A  man  on 
horseback  is  reckoned  very  lucky,  and  a 
barefooted  woman  almost  as  bad  as  a 
witch.  Should  a  hare  cross  the  road 
before  the  bride,  it  is  ominous;  but  a 
toad  crawling  over  the  path  she  has  to 
tread  is  a  good  omen ;  a  magpie  on 
flight,  crossing  the  way  from  right  to 
left,  or,  as  some  say,  contrary  to  the 
sun,  is  the  harbinger  of  bad  luck,  but  if 
vice  versa,  is  reckoned  harmless ;  horned 
cattle  are  inauspicious  to  the  bridegroom, 
and  a  yeld  or  barren  cow  to  the  bride. 
— Edith  Mag\ 


AN  EVIL  SPEAKER. 

October  30th,  1567.  Bessie  Tailie- 
feir,  in  the  Canongate,  Kdinlmrgh, 
having  slandered  Bailie  Thomas  Hunter, 
by  saying  "he  had  in  his  house  ane 
false  stoup,"  which  was  found  not  to  be 
true,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  brankit 
and  set  on  the  Cross  for  an  hour, 


AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

July  4,  1570.  At  10  hours  at  night, 
there  was  ane  earthquake  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  lastit  but  ane  short  space; 
but  it  causit  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
city  to  be  in  great  terror  and  fear. 


THE  SHEPHERD  ON  PIGEON-SHOOTING. 

Nanc  o'  your  pigeon-killers  for  me, 
waitin'  in  cool  blood  till  the  bonnie 
birdies — that  should  ne'er  be  shot  at  a', 
exenp  when  they're  on  the  corn-stooks 
— flee  out  o'  a  trap  wi'  a  flutter  and  a 
whirr,  and  then  prouder  men  are  they 
nor  the  Duke  o'  Wellington,  when  they 
knock  down,  wi'  pinions  ower  purple, 
the  bright  birds  o'  Venus,  tumbling,  as 
if  hawk-struck,  within  boun's,  or  carry- 
ing aneath  the  down  o'  their  bonnie 
bosoms  some  cruel  draps,  that,  ere 
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nightfall,  will  gar  them  moan  out  their 
lives  amang  the  cover  o'  suburban  groves. 
'■ — Nodes  Ambros. 


ESCAPE  OF  BRUCE  AT  DALRY. 

King  Robert  Bruce,  with  his  handful 
of  followers,  not  amounting  probably 
to  three  hundred  men,  encountered 
Lorn  with  about  a  thousand  Argyle- 
shire  men  in  Glen-Douchart,  at  the 
head  of  Breadalbane.  The  place  of 
action  is  still  called  Dairy,  or  the  King's 
Field. 

The  field  of  battle  was  unfavourable 
to  Bruce's  adherents,  who  were  chiefly 
men  at  arms.  Many  of  the  horses  were 
slain  by  the  long  pole-axes,  the  use  of 
which  the  Argyleshire  Scottish  had 
learned  from  the  Norwegians.  At  length 
Bruce  commanded  a  retreat  up  a  narrow 
and  difficult  pass,  he  himself  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  repeatedly  turning  and 
driving  back  the  more  venturous  assail- 
ants. Two  brothers,  the  strongest 
among  Loin's  followers,  named  Mac- 
kyn-Drosser,  resolved  to  rid  their  chief 
of  this  formidable  foe.  A  third  person 
associated  himself  with  them  for  this 
purpose.  Tliey  watched  their  Oppor- 
tunity until  Bruce's  party  had  entered  a 
pass  between  a  lake  and  a  precipice, 
where  the  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
party,  had  scarce  room  to  manage  his 
steed.  Here  his  three  foes  sprung  upon 
him  at  once.  One  seized  his  bridle, 
but  received  a  wound  which  hewed  off 
his  arm;  a  second  grasped  Bruce  by 
the  stirnip  and  leg,  and  endeavoured  to 
dismount  him;  but  the  king,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  threw  him  down, 
still  holding  by  the  stirrup.  The  third, 
taking  advantage  of  an  acclivity,  sprung 
up  behind  him  upon  his  horse.  Bruce, 
however,  whose  personal  strength  ex- 
ceeded that  of  most  men,  extricated 
himself  from  his  grasp,  threw  him  to 
the  ground,  and  cleft  his  skull  with  his 
•woid.    By  similar  exertion  he  drew 


the  stirrup  from  the  hold  of  the  man  who 
had  caught  him,  and  killed  him  also  with 
his  sword,  as  he  lay  among  the  horse's 
feet.  Barbour  adds  the  following  cir- 
cumstance, highly  characteristic  of  the 
sentiments  of  chivalry.  Mac-Naughton, 
a  baron  of  Cowal,  pointed  out  to  the 
Lord  of  Lorn  the  deeds  of  valour  which 
Bruce  performed  in  this  memorable 
retreat,  with  the  highest  expressions  of 
admiration. 

"It  seems  to  give  thee  pleasure," 
said  Lorn,  ''that  he  makes  such  havoc 
among  our  friends." 

"  Not  so,  by  my  faith,"  replied  Mac- 
Naughton;  "but  be  he  friend  or  foe 
who  achieves  high  deeds  of  chivalry, 
men  should  bear  faithful  witness  to  his 
valour ;  and  never  have  I  heard  of  one, 
who,  by  his  knightly  feats,  has  extri- 
cated himself  from  such  dangers  as  have 
this  day  surrounded  Bruce." 


"AN  EXTRAORDINARY  PERSON." 

The  following  curious  specimen  of 
sepulchral  literature  is  said  to  be  copied 
from  an  old  tombstone  in  a  Scottish 
churchyard 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Alexander  Macpherson. 
He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person  ; 
He  was  two  yards  high  in  his  stocking-feet, 
And  kept  his  accoutrements  very  clean  and 

neat ; 
H  c  was  slew 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; 

He  was  shot  by  a  bullet, 

Plump  through  the  gullet ; 

It  went  in  at  his  throat, 

And  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  coat. 


A  POOR  ISLAND. 

The  minister  of  the  island  of  Sanda 
was  accustomed  to  pray,  during  stormy 
weather,  that  as  there  were  likely  to  be 
many  shipwrecks,  "God  would  think 
on  them,  and  send  some  to  the  poor 
island  of  Sandal" 
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SIR  GEORGE  CLERK'S  TENURE. 

The  barony  of  Pennycuik,  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is 
held  by  a  singular  tenure,  the  pro- 
prietor being  bound  to  sit  upon  a  large 
rocky  fragment,  called  the  Buckstane, 
and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when 
the  king  shall  come  to  hunt  on  the 
Boroughmuir,  near  Edinburgh.  Hence 
the  family  have  adopted,  as  their  crest, 
a  demi -forester  proper,  winding  a  horn, 
with  the  motto,  Free  jor  a  blast. 


CONDITIONAL  FORGIVENESS. 

A  Scotchman,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  a 
neighbour  with  whom  he  was  at  vari- 
ance, in  order  that  he  might  depart  at 
peace  with  all  mankind.  The  recon- 
ciliation was  elTected,  and  the  visitor 
was  about  to  depart,  when  the  dying 
man  called  out — 

"Noo,  Sandie,  man,  if  I  dinna  dee, 
after  a',  mind,  it's  just  to  be  atween  us 
twa  as  it  was  afore," 


THE  FAMILY  OF  KEITH. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  H.  {1004- 
34),  Scotland  was  still  harassed  by  her 
foes,  and  the  valour  of  the  people  of 
Moray,  and  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
was  severely  but  gloriously  tried.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Mortlach  compelled 
the  invaders  to  abandon  the  possessions 
they  had  occupied  ;  and  they  afterwards 
invaded  Angus,  and  were  cut  to  pieces. 
In  these  battles  a  young  warrior  is  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself,  and  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  family  of  Keith,  which, 
under  the  title  of  Earl  Marischal,  long 
bore  sway  in  Buchan,  The  story  is, 
that  his  valour  contributed  to  put  the 
Danes  to  the  rout,  when  he  pursued 
them,  and  slew  their  king,  named  Camus. 


Another  officer  coming  up,  disputed 
the  glory  of  the  action,  until  Malcolm 
arrived.  The  king  ruled  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  decided  by  single  combat, 
and  Keith  proved  victorious, — his  op- 
ponent confessing,  before  his  death,  the 
injustice  of  his  own  conduct.  Malcolm, 
dipping  his  fingers  in  the  blood,  marked 
the  shield  of  the  conqueror  with  three 
bloody  strokes,  which  became  the  ar- 
morial bearing  of  the  family.  The 
motto  given  to  them  was  Vei'itas  vincit, 
"  Truth  overcomes." 


A  REASONABLE  INFERENCE. 

There  was  a  parochial  school,  in  a 
remote  inuirland  district  of  a  southern 
Scotch  county,  at  which  the  attendance 
had,  from  various  causes,  at  one  time 
dwindled  down  to  a  single  self-reliant 
boy;  and  one  forenoon,  in  a  lull  of 
school  work,  the  little  fellow  looked  up 
with  a  reflective  air,  and  said — 

"Maister,  I  think  the  schule '11  no 
be  in  the  morn." 

"  What  puts  that  in  your  head,  sir?" 
haughtily  inquired  the  master;  to  which 
the  callant  immediately  replied — 

"  Because  I'll  no  be  here  I" 


EPITAPH  ON  CAPTAIN   HILL,  IN  THE 
KIRK  YARD  OF  CLEISII. 

At  anchor  now  in  death's  dark  road, 

Rides  honest  Captain  Hill, 
Who  served  his  king  and  feared  his  God, 

With  upright  heart  and  will 
In  social  life  sincere  and  just, 

To  vice  of  no  kind  given ; 
So  that  his  better  part,  we  trust, 

Hath  made  the  Port  of  Heaven. 


CHEATING  A  LAWYER  ! 

Francis  Garden  (Lord  Gardenstone) 
once  played  a  practical  joke  urx>n  Mr 
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Crosbie,  an  advocate.  Walking  into 
Edinburgh,  from  Morningside,  where 
he  resided,  he  overtook  and  accosted  a 
countryman  who  was  proceeding  to  the 
Parliament  House,  and  whose  ca~;e  was 
to  be  heard  that  day,  Mr  Crosbie  being 
the  advocate  of  the  latter.  His  lord- 
ship, who  was  always  fond  of  a  joke, 
directed  the  man  to  obtain  a  dozen  of 
farthings  before  going  into  the  Court, 
and  to  wrap  up  each  one  separately  in 
paper,  so  as  to  represent  guineas,  and 
to  present  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to 
his  counsel  as  fees. 

Crosbie's  heart  happening  not  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  case,  occa- 
sionally allowed  his  eloquence  to  Hag, 
to  the  eminent  danger  of  having  his 
client  non-suited.  Tins,  however,  could 
not  be  permitted,  and  the  selfish  client 
crept  behind  him,  and  ever  and  anon 
slipped  a  coin  into  his  hand,  which  had 
the  effect  of  recalling  the  pleader  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty.  The  repeated  appli- 
cation of  this  silent  encouragement  so 
far  stimulated  the  advocate  in  his  exer- 
tions, that  he  warmed  up  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  client  and  gained  his  case, 
only,  however,  to  find  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  many  farthings,  instead  of 
guineas. 


A  POWERFUL  SPEAKER* 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  minister 
in  Perthshire  who  possessed  a  voice  of 
such  power,  that  when  he  pronounced 
the  word  "  Cappadocia,"  the  entire 
female  portion  of  his  congregation  be- 
gan ^o  sob.  This,  however,  was  not 
what  the  minister  exactly  wanted  ;  so 
he  sounded  forth  "  Mesopotamia,"  with 
the  true  Caledonian  circumflex  twang, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  caused  his 
listeners  to  feel  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  their  timidity  in  hearing  the  last 
word  ;  and  the  result  was  a  powerful 
and  indisputable  hulla-balloo  of  afflic- 
tion, which,  whatever  good  it  otherwise 


did,  certainly  allowed  the  speaker  a 
reasonable  breathing-time. 


A  GHOST  IN  ERROR. 

The  belief  in  spectres  is  very  strong, 
of  which  I  had  a  remarkable  proof.  A 
poor  visionary  in  Bredalbane,  who  had 
been  working  in  his  cabbage -garden, 
imagined  that  he  was  suddenly  raised 
into  the  air,  and  conveyed  over  the 
fence  into  a  corn-field,  where  lie  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  he  knew  to 
be  dead.  On  his  uttering  the  name  of 
God,  they  all  vanished  except  a  female 
sprite,  who  obliged  him  to  promise  an 
assignation  at  the  very  same  hour  of  the 
same  day,  next  week.  Being  left,  he 
found  his  hair  tied  in  double  knots,  and 
that  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  speech. 
However,  he  kept  his  appointment  with 
the  spectre,  whom  he  soon  saw  come 
floating  through  the  air  towards  him  ; 
but  she  pretended  to  be  in  a  hurry,  bade 
him  go  his  way,  and  no  harm  should  befall 
him.  Such  was  the  dreamer's  account 
of  the  matter.  But  it  is  incredible  what 
mischief  this  story  did  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
decerned,  whom  the  old  dotard  had 
named,  were  in  the  utmost  distress  at 
finding  them  in  such  bad  company  in 
the  other  world  ;  and  I  he  almost  extinct 
belief  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  be  revived. — Pauiant, 


AN  INEXPLICABLE  TAIL. 

An  old  Scotch  lady  being  on  a  visit 
to  London,  was  taking  a  stroll  up  llol- 
born  Hill,  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
metropolis.  Observing  above  a  currier's 
shop- door  a  cow's  tail  fixed  in  the  wall 
by  way  of  a  sign,  she  stood  for  a 
considerable  time  anxiously  meditating 
upon  it.  The  shopman  had  his  attention 
attracted  by  her  strange  demeanour,  and 
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at  last  went  out  and  politely  asked  her 
what  it  was  that  attracted  her  attention 
so  much,  upon  which  she  answered  — 

"  Od,  I've  stooden  an'  lookit  near  an 
oor  at  that  coo's  tail,  an'  I  canna  see,  V 
the  name  o'  wonder,  hoo  the  coo  cud 
gang  in  at  sic  a  sma'  hole,  an*  no  be  able 
to  pu'  in  her  tail  after  her." 


"not  at  home." 

Sir  James  L  ,  a  near  neighbour 

at  Aytoun  of  Inchdairnie,  had  been 
concerned  in  making  Charles  I.  a  pri- 
soner. After  the  Restoration,  this  gen- 
tleman was  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  distance  of  his  own  house.  He 
went  one  day  to  visit  Inchdairnie,  who, 
seeing  him  approach,  ran  to  the  stair, 
and  called  out  to  the  servant  to  say  he 
was  not  at  home.  The  visitor  insisted 
on  entering  the  house;  for  he  had  heard 
the  voice  of  Aytoun.  On  this  the  latter 
called  out — i 

n  Tell  that  fellow  I  am  never  at  home 
to  the  murderer  of  my  lawful  sovereign." 


PREACHING  AND  l'RECENTING. 

"  Wha's  to  preach  the  night?"  saici 
a  person  to  the  betherall  of  "  Haddo's 
Hole "  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
bu  rgh. 

"I  divna  ken  wha's  to  preach,"  was 
the  self-complacent  reply;  "but  my 
son's  to  precent." 


FOZIE  TAM. 

Every  callant  in  the  class  could  gie 
him  his  licks;  and  I  recollec  ancc  a 
lassie  geein'  him  a  bloody  nose.  He 
durstna  gang  into  the  dookin'  abopn  his 
doup,  for  fear  o'  drownin',  and  even 
then  wi'  seggs ;  and  as  for  speelin'  trees, 
he  never  ventured  aboon  the  rotten 
branches  o'   a  Scotch  fir.     He  was 


feared  for  ghosts,  and  wadna  sleep  in  a 
room  by  himself  and  ance  on  a  Hal- 
loween, he  swarfed  at  the  apparition  of 
a  lowin*  turnip.  But  noo,  he's  a  war- 
rior, and  fought  at  Waterloo.  Yes ; 
Eozie  Tarn  wears  a  medal,  for  he  over- 
threw Napoleon.  .  ,  .  Oil,  sirs  I 
when  I  see  what  crehirs  like  him  can 
do,  I  could  greet  that  I'm  no  a  sodger. 
— A7octes  A  mbros. 


HOW  TO  GET  OVER  A  DIFFICULTY. 

Three  clergymen,  bearing  the  same 
name,  ministered  in  the  same  town. 
They  belonged  to  different  clenomina* 
tions,  but  it  was  difficult  readily  to  dis- 
tinguish in  conversation  which  one  was 
meant.  The  boys  of  the  town,  how* 
ever,  were  at  no  loss :  to  them,  one  was 
"Dirty  Davie,"  a  second  "Dainty 
Davie/'  and  a  third  "Dandy  Davie." 

A  similar  case  happened  in  another 
place.  Three  tenants  on  one  estate  bore 
the  Christian  name  of  Peter,  They  soon 
became  known  to  their  neighbours  by 
certain  characteristic  cognomens,  viz,% 
"Whisky  Peter,"  "Ale  Peter,"  and 
"Water  Peter." 


"GRAND  ACCOMMODATION." 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in 
what  may  be  called  the  "fitness  of 
things."  An  honest  Highlander,  a 
genuine  lover  of  "  sneeshin,"  observed 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  Blair-^Athole 
hotel,  a  magnificent  man  clad  in  full 
tartans,  and  noticed  with  much  admira- 
tion the  wide  dimensions  of  his  nostrils 
in  a  finely  turned-up  nose.  He  accosted 
him,  and,  as  his  most  complimentary 
act,  offered  him  his  mull  to  take  a 
pinch.  The  stranger  drew  himself  up, 
and  rather  haughtily  said — - 

"  I  never  take  snuff." 

"  O,"  said  the  other,  "  that's  a  peety, 
for  ye  hae  grand  accommodation!" 
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ORKNEY  WITCHES. 

Some  sixty  years  since  an  old  weird 
woman  lived  in  Slromness,  who  sold 
winds  to  mariners  at  a  remarkably  low 
figure.  For  the  small  charge  of  six- 
pence, "awfii*  Bessie  Miller"  would 
sell  a  wind  to  a  skipper  from  any 
point  of  the  compass  he  chose  to  have 
it.  In  Orkney  there  are,  it  is  said, 
old  women  still  living  who  earn  an 
W  honest  penny"  by  controlling  nature  ; 
there  is  not  a  pain — from  the  first  that 
a  child  can  cause  to  the  last  a  mortal 
endures  in  getting  rid  of  mortality — 
but  these  crones  profess  to  relieve.  We 
learn  too,  on  competent  authority,  that 
old  Orkney  women  still  retain  an  unac- 
countable aversion  to  turbot,  and  avoid 
naming  it  when  crossing  sounds  and 
bays  in  boats. 


A  DEVICE  OF  SATAN. 

A  woman  oi  S torn o way,  in  Lewis, 
had  a  maid  who  saw  visions,  and  often 
fell  into  a  swoon  j  her  mistress  was 
very  much  concerned  about  her,  but 
could  not  find  out  any  means  to  prevent 
her  seeing  those  things.  At  last  she  re- 
solved to  pour  some  of  the  water  used 
in  baptism  on  her  maid's  face,  believing 
this  would  prevent  her  seeing  any  more 
sights  of  this  kind.  Accordingly,  she 
carried  her  maid  with  her  next  Lord's 
day,  and  both  of  them  sat  near  the 
basin  in  which  the  water  stood  ;  and 
after  baptism,  before  the  minister  had 
concluded  the  last  prayer,  she  put  her 
hand  in  the  basin,  took  up  as  much 
water  as  she  could,  and  threw  it  on  the 
maid's  face ;  at  which  strange  action 
the  minister  and  the  congregation  were 
equally  surprised.  After  prayer  the 
minister  inquired  of  the  woman  the 
meaning  of  such  an  unbecoming  and 
distracted  action;  she  told  him  it  was 
to  prevent  Iiermaid  seeing  visions  :  and 
it  fell  out  accordingly,  for  from  that 


time  she  never  once  more  saw  a  vision 
of  any  kind. 

I  submit  the  matter  of  fact  to  the 
censure  of  the  learned  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  to  have  been  one  of 
Satan's  devices  to  make  credulous  people 
have  an  esteem  for  holy  waXtr.—Martiti. 


MEG  DODS'  GOOD  NAME. 

u  A  Commissary  Court  business," 
said  the  writer,  going  off  again  on  a 
false  scent.  "  I  shall  trim  their  jackets 
for  them,  Mrs  Dods.  if  you  can  but 
bring  tight  evidence  of  the  facts— I  will 
soon  bring  them  to  fine  and  palinode — 
I  will  make  them  repent  meddling  with 
your  good  name." 

u  My  gude  name  1  AVhat  the  sorrow 
is  the  matter  wi*  my  name,  Mr  Bind- 
loose?"  said  the  irritable  client.  "I 
think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie 
this  morning,  for  as  early  as  it  is — my 
gude  name  ! — if  onybody  touched  wi' 
my  gude  name,  I  wad  neither  fash 
council  nor  commissary — 1  would  be 
down  amang  them,  like  a  jer-falcon 
amang  a  wheen  wild  geese,  and  the  best 
amang  them  that  dared  to  say  onything 
of  Meg  Dods  but  what  was  honest  and 
civil,  I  wad  sunesee  if  her  cockernonnie 
was  made  of  herain  hair  or  other  folk's. 
My  gude  name,  indeed  I" — St  RonaiCt 
WclL 


A  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

William  Hunter,  a  collier  in  Tilli- 
coultry, was  cured  in  the  year  1758  of 
an  inveterate  rheumatism  or  gout,  by 
drinking  freely  of  new  ale,  full  of  barm 
or  yeast.  The  poor  man  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
having  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  On  the  evening  of  Handsel 
Monday,  some  of  his  neighbours  came 
to  make  merry  with  him.  Though  lie 
could  not  rise,  yet  he  always  took  his 
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share  of  the  ale,  as  it  passed  round  the 
company,  and,  in  the  end,  became  much 
intoxicated.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  the  use  of  his  limbs  the 
next  morning,  and  was  able  to  walk 
about.  Me  lived  more  than  twenty 
years  after  this,  and  never  had  the 
smallest  return  of  his  old  complaint. — 
Stat,  Account, 


RULING  THE  WAVES. 

The  steward  of  St  Kilda,  who  lives 
at  Pabbay,  is  accustomed  in  time  of  a 
storm  to  tie  a  bundle  of  puddings,  made 
of  the  fat  of  sea-fowl,  to  the  end  of  his 
cable,  and  lets  it  fall  into  the  sea  behind 
the  rudder ;  this,  he  says,  hinders  the 
waves  from  breaking,  and  calms  the 
sea  ;  but  the  scent  of  the  grease  attracts 
the  whales,  which  puts  the  vessel  in 
danger.  — Alar  tin* 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

A  collier  lad  who  had  married  a  mil- 
liner, hinted  to  his  wife,  when  his 
trousers  wanted  repairing,  his  wish  to 
have  the  aid  of  her  needle,  but  she 
heeded  him  not.  Day  after  day,  how- 
ever, went  by,  and  the  rent  grew  worse, 
till  at  last  he  determined,  by  a  novel 
device,  to  shame  his  spouse,  if  he  could, 
into  the  performance  of  her  duty. 
Rising  one  morning,  as  was  his  custom, 
at  peep  of  day  to  go  to  his  work,  lie 
proceeded  to  array  himself  in  his  holi- 
day attire.-  Sable  doeskin  trousers,  vest, 
and  coat,  were  donned  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  nor  were  polished  boots  or 
the  glossy  ckapeau  &  Paris  wanting  to 
complete  the  uniformity  of  his  vestiture. 
Having  finished  dressing,  he  deposited 
his  "bait"  in  one  coat  pocket,  his  oil 
flask  in  another,  hung  his  lamp  from  the 
brim  of  his  hat,  took  his  tea-can  in  his 
hand,  and  strode  towards  the  door  with 


a  stolidity  of  manner  and  truly  histrionic 
air.  During  all  his  manoeuvres  his  wife 
was  lying  in  bed  watching  his  every 
movement  He  was  aware  of  it,  but 
neither  spoke.  When  his  hand  was  on 
the  latch,  however,  she  called  out — 

"Jock,  ye  hae  forgotten  something." 

"  What  is't?"  said  he,  involuntarily. 

"Yer  silk  umbrellV' 

Alas!  alasl  for  John's  determination. 
His  wife's  coolness,  and  the  idea  of  a 
silk  umbrella  in  a  coal-pit,  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  result  was  a 
hearty  Laugh,  a  conjugal  conference, 
and  mended  trousers  ! 


A  VETERAN  M'JLEOD. 

November  1787.  Lately  died,  near 
Stornoway  in  the  Lewis,  Lewis  M'Leod, 
aged  1 16  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1671  ;  fought  at  Killiecrankie, 
Sheriff-Muir,  and  Culloden,  under  the 
banners  of  the  Stuarts.  He  sent,  in  tha 
year  1755,  six  sons  to  fight  for  King 
George,  in  the  regiment  then  raised  by 
Colonel  Montgomery  (now  Lord  Eglin- 
toun),  only  one  of  whom  is  now  alive,  a 
Chelsea  pensioner.  He  was  the  oldest 
spectator  of  Prince  William  Henry  at 
Stornoway.  He  retained  his  senses  and 
memory  to  the  last. — Scots  Mag. 


"the  df.il  had  business  in  his 

HAND." 

Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  a  somewhat  eccen- 
tric clergyman,  who  had  been  preaching 
most  vigorously  on  the  impropriety  of 
profane  swearing,  and  denouncing  the 
rather  common  habit  of  using  one  of 
■Satan's  names  in  ordinary  conversation. 
On  the  Monday  he  set  out  to  visit  a  few 
of  his  people.  Just  as  he  was  entering  a 
neighbouring  village,  he  overtook  an 
old  woman,  who  was  carrying  home  a 
young  pig  which  she  meant  to  rear. 
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The  old  woman's  strength  and  patience 
both  became  exhausted,  and  waxing 
very  wroth,  she  exclaimed — 

"  The  dcevil  choke  ye,  beast  !" 

The  minister  was  passing  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  he  simply  looked,  heaved  a 
sigh,  and  went  on  his  way.  On  reach- 
ing the  further  end  of  the  village,  how- 
ever, he  found  another  old  woman 
assiduously  attempting  to  induce  a  flock 
of  ducklings  to  enter  in  at  a  stable  door. 
The  old  dame  was  completely  baffled  ; 
and  as  she  stood  wiping  her  face  with 
her  apron,  the  minister  heard  her  give 
vent  to  her  spleen  in  these  words  : — 

"  Deevil  tak  ye,  beasts,  will  ye  no 
gang  in?" 

He  evidently  thought  this  was  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  stepping  forward, 
he  thus  accosted  her — ■■ 

"Ay,  ay,  just  thole  a  wee,  my  woman  j 
the  dcevil's  busy  at  the  itlier  cud  o'  the 
toon  chokin'  a  sow  ;  but  he'll  be  your 
way  In  a  whilie,  1'se  warrant  ye— just 
thole  a  wee." 


AN  EYE  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

On  the  day  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  monument  to  Mungo  Park  in  Sel- 
kirk, a  souter's  wife  was  heard  giving 
vent  to  her  ideas  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  following  strain  : — 

"Deed  was  I;  I  was  at  the  inaug- 
uration, and  sic  a  crood  o'  folk  I  never 
saw  in  Selcrig  afore.  I  was  'maist 
crushed  to  death.  But  what  was  a'  the 
wark  aboot  ?  "When  they  lifted  up  the 
claith,  the  fient  a  thing  could  I  see  to 
raise  sic  a  stir  aboot.  Naething  but 
a  stand  man  1" 


WHAT  ANDREW  FAIRSERVICE'S  MASTER 
OVERHEARD. 

"Ay,  ay,  Mr  Hammorgaw,  it's  e'en 
as  I  tell  ye.    He's  no  a* ! heather  sae 


void  o'  sense  neither  ;  he  has  a  gloaming 
sight  o'  what's  reasonable — that  is  anes 
and  awa' — a  glisk  and  nae  mair ;  but 
he's  crack-brained  and  cockle-headed 
about  his  nipperty-tipperty  poetry  non- 
sense— He'll  glow'r  at  an  auld-warld 
barkit  aik-snag  as  if  it  were  a  quee?- 
maddam  in  full  bearing;  and  a  naked 
craig,  wi'  a  burn  jawing  ower't,  is  unto 
him  as  a  garden  garnisht  with  fi  owe  ring 
knots  and  choice  pot-herbs.  Then  he 
would  rather  claver  wi'  a  daft  quean 
they  ca'  Diana  Vernon  (weel  I  wot 
they  might  ca'  her  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  for  she's  little  better  than, 
a  heathen — better?  she's  waur — a  Ro- 
man, a  mere  Roman) — he'll  claver  wi* 
her,  or  ony  ither  idle  slut,  rather  than 
hear  what  might  do  him  gude  a'  the 
days  of  his  life,  frae  you  or  me,  Mr 
Hammorgaw,  or  ony  ither  sober  or 
sponsible  person.  Reason,  sir,  is  what 
he  canna  endure — he's  a'  for  yotu 
vanities  and  volubilities  ;  and  he  ance 
t  el  I'd  me  (puir  blinded  creature  !)  that 
the  Psalms  of  David  were  excellent 
poetry  1  as  if  the  holy  Psalmist  thought 
o'  rattling  rhymes  in  a  blether,  like  his 
ain  silly  clinkum-clankum  things  that  he 
ca's  verse.  Gude  help  him  ! — twa  lines 
o'  Davie  Lindsay  wad  ding  a'  he  ever 
clerkit."— Rob  Boy. 


THE  WHITE  WAND. 

It  hath  been  an  ancient  custom  in 
these  (western)  isles,  and  still  continues, 
when  any  number  of  men  retire  into  a 
house,  either  to  discourse  of  serious 
business,  or  to  pass  some  time  in  drink- 
ing. Upon  these  occasions,  the  door  of 
the  house  stands  open,  and  a  rod  is  put 
across  the  same,  which  is  understood  to 
be  a  sign  to  all  persons  without  distinc- 
tion not  to  approach  ;  and  if  any  should 
be  so  rude  as  to  take  up  this  rod,  and 
come  in  uncalled,  he  is  sure  to  be  no 
welcome  guest ;  for  this  is  accounted 
SUCh  an  affront  to  the  company,  that 
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they  are;  bound  in  honour  to  resent  it ; 
ami  the  person  offending  may  come  to 
hove  his  head  broken,  if  lie  do  not  meet 
Willi  a  harsher  reception. — Martin. 


per  ra. 

The  flourishing  state  of  Perth  is 
owing  to  two  accidents  :  the  first,  that 
of  numbers  of  Cromwell's  wounded 
officers  and  soldiers  choosing  to  reside 
here  after  he  left  the  kingdom,  who 
introduced  a  spirit  of  industry  among 
the  people.  The  other  cause  was  the 
long  continuance  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
army  here  iii  1715,  which  occasioned 
vast  sums  of  money  being  spent  in  the 
place.  But  this  town,  as  well  as  all 
Scotland,  dates  its  prosperity  from  the 
year  174$  ;  the  government  of  this  part 
of  Great  Britain  having  never  been 
settled  till  a  little  after  that  time.  The 
Rebellion  was  a  disorder  violent  in  its 
operation,  but  salutary  iri  its  effects. — 
Pennant. 


BUILDING  NOMENCLATURE. 

In  Edinburgh  they  call  a  floor  a 
house  ;  the  whole  building  is  called  a 
land ;  ail  alley  is  a  wynde  ;  a  little 
Court,  or  a  turn-again  alley,  is  nc/oss; 
a  round  staircase,  a  turnpike;  and  a 
square  one  goes  by  the  name  of  a  skati 
stair— Burt. 


the  "sin"  of  dancing. 

m  the  days  when  dancing  was  held 
to  be  a  great  sin,  and  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  session,  Jessie,  a  comely,  good, 
alid  blithe  young  woman,  and  a  great 
favourite  of  the  minister,  had  been 
guilty  of  dancing  at  a  friend's  wedding. 
She  was  summoned  before  the  session 
to  be-  11  dealt1  with  "-^  the  grim  old 
elders  and  deacons  sternly  concentrating 


their  eyes  upon  her  as  she  stood  trem- 
bling in  her  striped  short-gown  and 
her  pretty  fect.  The  doctor,  who  was 
one  of  divinity,  and  a  deep  thinker, 
greatly  pitying  her  and  himself,  said, 
"Jessie,  my  woman,  were  ye  danchV  ?" 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  Jessie. 

M  Ye  maun  e'en  promise  never  to 
dance  again,  Jessie." 

"I  wuli,  sir;  I  wall  promise"  (with 
a  curtsy). 

"Noo,  what  were  ye  thinkhY  o', 
Jessie,  when  ye  were  dancin*  ?  tell  us 
truly,"  said  all  old  elder,  who  had  bson 
a  poacher  in  youth. 

"Nae  ill,  sir/'  sobbed  out  the  dear 
little  woman.  "Then,  Jessie,  my  Wo- 
man, aye  dance  I  "  cried  the  delighted 
doctor. — Dr  John  Brown. 


UTILITY  OF  SCOTCH  PROVEUfiS. 

After  tea  there  were  songs,  with  per- 
haps a  round  of  Scottish  proverbs — a 
class  of  sayings  which,  from  their 
agreeable  tartness,  found  scope  foi 
exercise  in  ordinary  transactions,  and 
were  more  especially  useful  in  snubbing 
children,  and  keeping  them  in  remem- 
brance of  their  duty.  The  Peebles  people 
were  not  behind  their  neighbours  in  the 
art  of  applying  these  maxims.  As,  for 
example,  if  a  fastidious  youth  presumed 
to  complain  that  his  porridge  was  not 
altogether  to  his  mind,  he  would  have 
for  reply:  "Lay  your  wame  to  your 
winnm'  " — that  is,  "  Suit  your  stomach 
to  your  earnings*' — a  staple  observation 
in  all  such  cases; — or,  if  one  of  unsettled 
habits  got  into  a  scrape,  such  as 
"slumping"  in  the  ice,  and  coming 
home  half-drowned,  instead  of  being 
commiserated,  he  would  be  coolly 
reminded  that  "An  unhappy  fish  gets  an 
unhappy  bait ;  " — or,  if  one  hinted  that 
he  was  hungry,  and  would  not  be  the 
worse  of  something  to  eat,  he  would, 
if  the  application  Was  inopportune!  be 
favoured  with  the  advice  in  dietetic*  ; 
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"You'll  be  the  better  o'  findin'  the 
grunds  o'  your  stamick  ; " — or,  if  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water  shortly  after  dinner,  he  would  be 
told  that  "Mickle  meat  taks  mickle 
wcet  ;"  by  which  wholesome  rebuke  he 
was  instructed  in  the  excellent  virtue  of 
moderation  in  eating ; — or,  if  one, 
when  put  to  some  kind  of  difficult  task, 
said  he  wanted  assistance,  he  would 
get  the  proverb  pitched  at  him  :  "  Help 
yoursel ,  and  your  friends  will  like  you 
the  better  ;  "—or,  when  a  family  of 
children  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  appealed  to  their  mother  for  an 
edict  of  pacification,  she  would  console 
them  with  the  remark:  "You'll  all 
agree  better  when  ye  gang  in  at  differ- 
ent kirk  doors."  A  capital  thing  were 
these  proverbs  and  sayings  for  stamp- 
ing out  what  were  called  notions  of 
"uppishness"  in  children,  or  hopes  of 
having  everything  their  own  way. — 
W,  Chambers. 


ANDREW  FAIRSERVICE  RIGHTS 
HIMSELF. 

"How  is  this,  sir?"  said  I  sternly; 
u  that  is  Mr  Thorncliff  s  mare ! " 

"I'll  no  say  but  she  may  aiblins  hae 
been  his  honour's  Squire  Thorncliflf's  in 
her  day — but  she's  mine  now." 

"  You  have  stolen  her,  you  rascal." 

"Na,  na,  sir — nae  man  can  wy te  me 
wi'  theft.  The  thing  stands  this  gate, 
ye  see.  Squire  Thorncliff  borrowed  ten 
pounds  o'  me  to  gang  to  York  races — 
deil  a  bodle  wad  he  pay  me  back  again, 
and  spake  o'  raddling  my  banes,  as  he 
ca'd  it,  when  I  asked  him  but  for  my 
ain  again  ; — now,  I  think  it  will  riddle 
him,  or  he  gets  his  horse  over  the 
Border  again — unless  he  pays  me  plack 
and  bawbee,  he  sail  never  see  a  hair  o' 
her  tail.  I  ken  a  canny  chield  at 
Loughmaben,  a  bit  writer-lad,  that  will 
put  me  in  the  way  to  sort  him.  Steal 
the  n>#ar  ]  na,  na,  far  be  the  sin  o'  theft 


frae  Andrew  Fairservice — I  have  just 

arrested  her  jurisdktiones  fandandy 
causey.  They  are  bonny  writer  words — 
amaist  like  the  language  of  huz  garden- 
ers and  other  learned  men — it's  a  pity 
they're  sae  dear;— thae  three  words 
were  a'  that  Andrew  got  for  a  lang  law- 
plea,  and  four  ankers  o'  as  gude  brandy 
as  was  e'er  coupit  ower  craig.  Hech, 
sirs !  but  law's  a  dear  tiling,"  —  Rob 
Roy, 


REASON  FOR  CHOOSING  A 
PROFESSION. 

An  old  Scotch  laird,  who  was  rather 
puzzled  selecting  a  profession  for  his  son, 
at  last  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  and  thus 
delivered  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject : 
— "When  I  gang  through  the  New  Toon 
o'  Edinbro',  I  see  this  ane  Vriter >  and 
that  ane  Vriter — amaist  every  house  has 
a  Vriter  leeving  in't.  Fient  hae  me  but 
I  think  I'll  hae  to  mak  our  Jock  a  Vriter 
too  ;  no  that  I  think  the  callant  likely 
ever  to  make  ony  thing  by't,  but  it  may 
aiblins  keep  the  lave  aft*  him." 


REASONS  ENOUGH. 

A  farmer  who  lived  half  way  between 
Selkirk  and  Galashiels  found  it  more 
convenient  to  attend  the  church  in  the 
county  town  than  his  parish  church 
and  absented  himself  from  the  latter  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Having  returned,  however,  one  Sun 
day,  the  minister  accosted  him  with  the 
observation — 

"Weel,  John,  and  so  you've  come  to 
us  again  ?  A  better  sermon  ower  by  at 
Selcrig,  I  suppose?" 

"Deed  no,  sir,"  replied  John;  "as 
for  the  sermons,  there's  no  sae  muckk 
difference;  but  we  get  far  better  ale 
and  far  bigger  measure ;  and  forbye 
that,  it's  far  cheaper  in  Selcrig  than 
here!" 
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A  PRUDENT  PATRIOT. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  a  man  being  asked  by  his 
friend  what  side  he  intended  to  espouse 
in  the  troubles  that  were  about  to  ensue, 
answered,  "Faith,  I  shall  take  the  side 
that  the  gallows  is  to  be  on." 


THE  PRIORY  OF  INCHCOLM. 

Two  miles  distant  from  Aberdour, 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  firth,  lies 
Inchcolm.  The  abbey  hath  been  a 
stately  building ;  the  steeple  is  entire, 
and  there  are  several  vaults  standing  ; 
the  chapter  is  a  round  figure,  built  of 
square  stones,  with  seats  of  stone  round 
it :  a  part  of  the  church  and  some  cells 
of  the  monks  were  standing  not  long 
ago.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  King 
Alexander  I.  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine,  about  the  year  1 123,  upon 
this  occasion  :  The  king,  while  he  was 
passing  this  firth  at  the  Queensferry, 
was,  by  a  violent  wind,  driven  into  this 
island,  after  great  hazard  of  being  cast 
away.  At  that  time  there  lived  in  this 
isle  an  hermit,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Columb,  who  had  no  sustenance  but 
the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  what  he  could 
purchase  with  shell-fish  and  other  small 
sea -fish ;  by  him  the  king  and  those  who 
were  in  company  with  hi  in  were  main- 
tained for  three  days  that  the  storm 
kept  them  there  ;  upon  which  he  made 
a  vow  to  build  something  of  note  there, 
and  afterwards  built  the  abbey  for  the 
canons,  and  endowed  it.  T  he  wealth 
of  this  place  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
proved  so  strong  a  temptation  to  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  sup- 
press all  the  horror  of  sacrilege  and  re- 
spect to  the  sanctity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  English  landed,  and  spared  not 
even  the  furniture  more  immediately 
consecrated  to  divine  worship.  But  due 
vengeance  overtook  them ;  for  in  a  storm 
Which  instantly  followed,  many  of  them 


perished ;  those  who  escaped,  struck 
with  the  justice  of  the  judgment,  vowed 
to  make  ample  recompense  to  the  in- 
jured saint.  The  tempest  ceased,  and 
they  made  the  promised  atonement. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

Some  superstitions  still  lurk  even  in 
this  cultivated  country.  The  farmers 
carefully  preserve  their  cattle  against 
witchcraft:,  by  placing  boughs  of  the 
mountain  ash  and  honey  suckle  in  their 
cow-houses  on  the  2d  of  May.  They 
hope  to  preserve  the  milk  of  their  cows, 
and  their  wives  from  miscarriage,  by 
tying  red  threads  about  them  ;  they 
bleed  the  supposed  witch  to  preserve 
themselves  from  her  charms  ;  they  visit 
the  well  of  Spcy  for  many  distempers, 
and  the  well  of  Drachaldy  for  as  many, 
offering  small  pieces  of  money  and  bits 
of  rags.  The  young  people  determine 
the  figure  and  size  of  their  husbands 
by  drawing  cabbages  blindfold  on  All- 
Hallow's  even  ;  and,  like  the  English, 
fling  nuts  into  the  fire  ;  and  in  February- 
draw  valentines,  and  from  them  collect 
their  future  fortune  in  the  nuptial  state. 
— Pennant. 


MISFORTUNES  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

A  train  of  misfortunes  attended  the 
name  and  family  of  Stuart.  The  first 
James  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins  at 
Perth ;  the  second  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Koxburgh  Castle ;  the  third 
was  murdered  by  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects ;  the  fourth  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  ;  and  the  fifth 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  after  the  defeat 
at  Solway.  Through  almost  every  scene 
of  his  daughter  Mary's  life  the  dark 
shades  of  adversity  ran.  Her  son,  James 
VI.,  was  more  fortunate;  but,  as  if 
fate  had  not  yet  wearied  persecuting 
his  race,  its  fury  was  resumed  on  hjs 
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successor  Charles,  whose  son  also  ex- 
perienced a  long  series  of  misfortunes; 
and  his  brother,  James  II.,  suffered  the 
punishment  of  his  infatuated  bigotry, 
and  transmitted  to  his  offspring  per- 
petual exile  and  exclusion  from  royalty. 


ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  CASTLES. 

Ill  the  construction  of  castles  in  Scot- 
land, the  following  plan  was  usually 
adopted  : — Beyond  the  ditch  of  the 
castle  was  the  barbican,  or  watch  tower. 
The  ditch  was  made  broad  and  deep,  and 
when  it  could  be  kept  filled  with  water, 
the  castle  was  more  secure.  Fro  in  the 
barbican  to  the  outer  gate  was  either  a 
standing,  or,  still  better,  a  draw  bridge, 
which  was  let  down  or  raised  up  by  a 
portcullis.  The  entrance  of  the  outer 
wall  was  by  a  strong  embattled  gate, 
with  a  tower  on  each  side ;  the  warden 
resided  over  the  gate,  and  a  guard  was 
in  each  tower.  The  outer  wall  was 
embattled  with  a  parapet,  with  chinks, 
called  oillets,  from  which  arrows  might 
be  discharged.  Flights  of  steps,  at  con- 
venient distances,  enabled  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  to  ascend  on  the  wall. 
Within  the  yard  were  the  houses  for 
the  soldiers  and  artificers,  the  wells  to 
supply  water,  and  a  chapel  for  divine 
worship.  In  the  centre  of  the  yard  was 
the  dungeon  or  keep,  the  residence  of 
the  governor  or  chief.  It  was  usually 
sn r r on nd ed  w i t h  a  ditch,  with  ad ra w - 
bridge,  and  had  embattled  gates.  The 
staircases  were  narrow,  for  the  facility 
of  defence,  when  reduced  to  the  last 
peril.  The  wall  was  of  vast  thickness, 
and  within  it  were  places  for  beds.  At 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground 
was  the  state  room  of  the  governor  or 
chief.  Other  apartments  were  higher 
up.  The  floors  of  the  differ  en  t  stories 
were  vaulted  and  fire-proof.  The  top 
of  the  keep  was  flat,  and  from  it  there 
was  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  works  of  the  castle 


immediately  below.  The  parapet  wall, 
at  the  top,  was  embattled.  Many  of 
the  habitations  of  the  baronial  propri- 
etors were,  however,  merely  a  solitary 
tower  of  very  thick  strong  walls  and 
narrow  windows.  The  cattle  were 
secured  in  the  lower  storey,  or  in  a  small 
yard  adjoining  the  castle,  and  protected 
by  its  vicinity. 


THE  DISMAL  DAY. 

A  Highlander  ncvei  begins  anything 
of  consequence  on  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  3d  of  May  falls  ;  which  he 
styles  La  shcachanna  na  bleanagh>  or 
the  dismal  day. — Pennant. 


DEATH  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

"I  met  the  general  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  instant  (Jan.  1809),  as  some 
soldiers  were  bringing  him  into  Corun'na, 
supported  in  a  blanket  with  sashes.  He 
knew  me  immediately,  though  it  was 
almost  dark ;  squeezed  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  'Do  not  leave  me.'  He  spoke 
to  the  surgeons,  on  their  examining  his 
wound,  but  was  in  such  pain  he  could 
say  but  little.  After  some  time,  he 
seemed  very  anxious  to  speak  to  me, 
and,  at  intervals,  expressed  himself  as 
follows,  The  first  question  he  asked 
was,  'Are  the  French  beaten?'  which 
inquiry  he  repeated  to  all  those  he  knew, 
as  they  entered  the  room.  On  being  as- 
sured by  all  that  the  French  were  beaten, 
he  exclaimed,  '  I  hope  the  people  of 
England  will  be  satisfied  ;  I  hope  my 
country  will  do  me  justice;  you  will 
see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can;  tell  them  everything;  say  to  my 
mother  (here  his  voice  failed  him)  Hope 
—Hope — I  have  much  to  say,  but  can- 
not get  it  out.  Is  Colonel  Graham,  and 
are  all  my  aides-de-camp  well?  I  have 
made  my  will,  and  have  remembered 
my  servants;  Col  borne  has  my  will  and 
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all  my  papers/  Major  Colborne,  his 
principal  aide-de-camp,  then  came  into 
the  room.  He  spoke  most  kindly  to  him; 
and  then  said  to  me,  *  Remember  you 

go  to  ,  and  tell  him  it  is  my  request, 

and  that  I  expect  he  will  befriend 
Map?  Colborne ;  he  has  been  long  with 
me,  and  I  know  him  most  worthy  of  it.' 
He  then  asked  Major  Colborne  if  the 
French  were  beaten,  and  on  being  told 
they  were  repulsed  on  every  point,  he 
said  it  was  a  great  satisfaction,  in  his 
last  moments,  to  know  he  had  beat  the 
French.  *  Is  General  Paget  in  the 
room?'  On  my  telling  him  he  was  not, 
he  said,  1  Remember  me  to  him  :  I  feel 
myself  so  strong,  I  fear  I  shall  be  long 
dying;  I  am  in  great  pain.'  He  then 
thanked  the  doctors  for  their  attention. 
Captains  Percy  and  Stanhope  came  into 
the  room ;  he  spoke  kindly  to  both,  and 
asked  Percy  if  all  his  aides-de-camp 
were  well.  He  pressed  my  hand  close 
to  his  body,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  died 
without  a  struggle.  He  told  me,  while 
the  surgeons  were  examining  his  wound, 
'  You  know  I  have  always  wished  to  die 
this  way.'  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  this 
is  everything  he  said,  except  asking  to 
be  placed  in  an  easier  posture." 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Moore  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  "  an  eye-witness." 


THE  COI.DINGHAM  NUNS. 

The  convent  of  Coldingham,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Scotland,  is  immortalised 
by  the  heroism  of  its  nuns.  In  them 
chastity  was  not  only  a  vow  of  the  lips, 
but  a  principle  of  the  heart  as  well. 
When  the  country  was  invaded  by  the 
Danes  in  870,  they  cut  off  their  noses 
and  lips,  to  make  themselves  objects  of 
horror  rather  than  of  desire. 

They,  indeed,  escaped  violation  by 
their  resolution;  but  so  much  were  the 
savages  provoked  at  the  disappointment 
they  met  'with,  in  finding  ghastly  figures 


instead  of  the  beauties  they  expected, 
that  they  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  and 
consumed  the  wretched  nuns,  together 
with  their  abbess,  Ebba. 


BOILING  THE  BELL. 

A  gentleman  of  wealth  presented  a 
new  bell  to  the  town  of  Port -Glasgow. 
The  sapient  magist rates  of  the  burgh, 
however,  did  not  like  the  appearance  of 
it,  thinking  it  had  been  sent  home  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  accordingly  ordered 
it  to  be  painted.  This  was  done,  and 
the  effects  of  the  operation  were  soon 
apparent :  it  rang  with  a  deadened,  nay, 
nearly  a  dead  tone  ;  and  in  order  to 
cure  its  dumbness,  they  were  obliged 
to  order  it  to  be  boded,  roasted,  and 
scraped,  before  it  recovered  its  natural 
powers,  which  had  been  artificially 
obstructed  by  their  presumed  superior 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bell- 
metal. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  HEAD. 

In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  a  good  soldier  and  a  steady 
Catholic,  resided  chiefly  abroad,  leaving 
his  Scottish  lands  to  the  care  of  two 
stewards  of  his  own  clan,  distinguished 
among  the  peasantry  by  the  names  of 
Muckle  Sandie  Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie 
Gordon.  It  happened  that  one  Ramsay 
rented  a  small  farm  on  the  estate ;  and 
though  the  land  was  stony,  and  rank 
with  broom  and  thistles,  it  was  his  own 
birth-place,  and  that  of  his  ancestors :  so 
hie  was  desirous  of  ending  his  days  on 
the  same  ground  as  his  forefathers  had 
done;  but  the  factors  refused  to  renew 
the  lease,  and  the  old  farmer  was  about 
to  emigrate,  when  Gordon  himself  came 
unexpectedly  from  abroad.  The  tenant 
asked  for,  and  obtained,  an  audience. 
He  told  his  story  in  away  so  charac- 
teristic  and   graphic,  that  the  noble 
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landlord  was  highly  pleased;  he  re- 
newed the  lease  with  his  own  hand, 
and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  good 
wine  added  to  the  farmer's  joy :  he  told 
pleasant  stories ;  said  many  dry  and 
humorous  things ;  and  his  grace  was 
so  much  entertained,  that  he  took 
Ramsay  the  tenant  —  a  stiff  Presby- 
terian— through  his  house.  From  the 
picture-gallery  they  went  into  the  chapel, 
ornamented  with  silver  images  of  the 
saints  and  apostles.  The  old  man 
looked  on  them  with  wonder,  and  said : 

"  Who  may  these  gentlemen  be,  and 
what  may  your  grace  do  wi*  them  ? " 

"These,"  said  his  grace,  "are  the 
saints  to  whom  we  address  our  prayers, 
when  we  wish  God  to  be  merciful  and 
kind  ;  they  are  our  patron  saints  and 
heavenly  intercessors," 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  the  light  of  a  wicked  laugh  in  his 
eye,  "Mend  ha'e  me,  if  I  would  trust 
them.  When  I  wanted  my  lease  again, 
1  went  to  Muckle  Sandie  Gordon  and 
"Wee  Sandie  Gordon,  and  all  I  got  was 
canntc  words,  till  I  made  bold  and 
spak  to  your  grace.  Sae  drop  Saint 
Andrew,  my  lord,  and  address  his 
betters." 

The  duke  soon  after  became  a  Protes- 
tant ;  and  tradition  attributes  his  con- 
version to  the  story  of  Muckle  Sandie 
Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon, — a 
story  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  lias 
been  popular  in  Scotland. 


st  John's  bells. 

There  is  a  set  of  musical  bells  in  the 
steeple  of  St  John's  Church  at  Perth, 
which  play  one  of  a  series  of  lively 
Scottish  airs  every  time  the  clock  strikes. 
It  so  happened  one  Sunday,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  just  as  the  minister  in  the  pul- 
pit below  happened  to  use,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  the  striking  Scripture  meta- 
phor,— "  Plough  up  the  fallow  ground 
vf  your  hearts," — that  the  music  bells,  [ 


much  after  the  manner  of  an  orchestra 
on  the  discharge  of  a  toast  at  a  public 
dinner,  struck  up  the  appropriate  air, 
"Corn-rigs  are  bonny,"  to  the  infinite 
edification  and  no  less  amusement  of 
the  congregation. 


DOUGLAS  CASTLE, 

The  "good  Lord  James  of  Douglas," 
during  the  commotions  in  the  time  of 
Robert  Bruce,  often  took  from  the 
English  his  own  castle  of  Douglas;  but 
being  unable  to  garrison  it,  contented 
himself  with  destroying  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  retiring  into  the  mountains. 
As  a  reward  to  his  patriotism,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  prophesied,  that  how  often 
soever  Douglas  Castle  should  be  de- 
stroyed, it  should  always  again  arise 
more  magnificent  from  its  ruins.  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions  he  used  fearful 
cruelty,  causing  all  the  provisions  which 
the  English  had  laid  up  in  his  castle  to 
be  heaped  together,  bursting  the  wine 
and  beer  casks  among  the  wheat  and 
flour,  slaughtering  the  cattle  upon  the 
same  spot,  and  upon  the  top  of  the 
whole  cutting  the  throats  of  the  English 
prisoners.  This  "pleasantry"  of  the 
"good  Lord  James"  is  commemorated 
under  the  name  of  the  Douglas  Larder, 
A  more  pleasing  tale  of  chivalry  is  re- 
corded by  Godscroft:  "  By  this  means, 
and  such  other  exploits,  he  so  affrighted 
the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter 
of  great  jeopardie  to  keep  this  castle, 
which  began  to  be  called  the  adventur- 
ous castle  of  Douglas ;  whereupon  Sir 
John  Walton,  being  in  suit  of  an  English 
lady,  she  wrote  to  him,  that  when  he 
had  kept  the  adventurous  castle  of 
Douglas  seven  years,  then  he  might 
think  himself  worthy  to  be  a  suitor  to 
her.  Upon  this  occasion  Walton  took 
upon  him  the  keeping  of  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  Thruswall,  but  he  ran  the 
same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were 
before  him.     For  Sir  James,  having 
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first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto 
the  place,  he  made  fourteen  of  his  men 
take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with 
grass,  as  though  it  had  been  corn,  which 
they  carried  in  the  way  to  Lanark,  the 
chief  market-town  in  that  county  :  so 
hoping  to  draw  forth  the  captain  by 
that  bait,  and  either  to  take  him  or  the 
castle,  or  both.  Neither  was  this  ex- 
pectation frustrated,  for  the  captain  did 
ti;e,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this 
-victual  (as  he  supposed).  But  ere  he 
could  reach  these  carriers,  Sir  James, 
with  his  company,  had  gotten  between 
the  castle  and  him ;  and  these  disguised 
carriers,  seeing  the  captain  following 
after  them,  did  quickly  cast  off  their 
sacks,  mounted  themselves  on  horse- 
back, and  met  the  captain  with  a  sharp 
encounter,  being  so  much  the  more 
amazed,  as  it  was  unlooked  for:  where- 
fore, when  he  saw  these  carriers  meta- 
morphosed into  warriors,  and  ready  to 
assault  him,  fearing  that  which  was, 
that  there  was  some  train  laid  for  them, 
he  turned  about  to  have  retired  to  his 
castle,  but  there  he  also  met  with  his 
enemies,  between  which  two  companies 
he  and  his  whole  followers  were  slain, 
so  that  none  escaped  :  the  captain  after- 
wards being  searched,  they  found  His 
mistress's  letters  upon  him — at  least  it 
was  so  reported." 


WHAT  IS  A  HAGGIS? 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  man  of  the  south, 
"  why  do  you  boil  a  haggis  in  a  sheep's 
tag ;  and,  above  all,  what  is  it  made  of?" 

"Sir,"  answered  a  man  of  the  north, 
'  we  boil  it  in  a  sheep's  bag,  because 
such  was  the  primitive  way;  it  was  in- 
vented, sir,  before  linen  was  thought 
of:  and  as  for  what  it  is  made  of,  I 
tare  not  trust  myself  with  telling.  I 
can  never  name  all  the  savoury  Items 
without  tears;  and  surely  you'  would 
not  wish  me  to  expose  myself  in  a  public 
company?" 


MONS  MEG. 

This  remarkable  specimen  of  ancient 
artillery,  which  resembles  the  mortars 
to  be  seen  in  Germany,  was  made  at 
Mons  in  Flanders.  It  is  small  at  the 
breech,  and  large  at  the  mouth,  and  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  thick  iron 
bars,  which  appear  to  have  been  weld- 
ed, and  then  bound  together  by  strong 
hoops,  the  whole  being  of  immense 
strength.  It  is  in  length  thirteen  feet, 
and  is  two  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter  at  the  muzzle,  the  bore  of 
which  is  twenty  inches  wide,  tapering 
inwards  ;  the  gun  weighs  four  thousand 
stone. 

Grose,  in  his  Antiquities,  states  that 
this  gun  was  burst  at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh, on  the  3rd  of  August,  1460  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this.  On  the  10th  of  July.  1489,  Mons  Meg 
was  carried  by  King  James  IV.  to  the 
siege  of  Dumbarton.  Mons,  however, 
from  her  enormous  size  and  weight, 
seems  to  have  proved  so  very  unman- 
ageable, that,  after  having  been  brought 
back  from  Dumbarton,  she  enjoyed 
eight  years  of  repose.  When  James, 
in  1497,  sat  down  before  Norham,  this 
gun  was  with  infinite  labour  and  expense 
conveyed  to  the  siege.  In  the  same  year 
there  is  an  account,  in  the  treasurer's 
books,  for  a  new  cradle  to  and  repairing 
the  Mons.  This  appears  to  have  been 
her  original  name  ;  the  addition  of  Meg 
\  is  first  used  by  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  in  his  History  of  the  Jameses. 

In  165 1  the  Mons  was  transported  to 
Dunnottar.  Tradition  asserts  that  a  shot 
from  this  cannon  dismasted  an  English 
vessel  in  attempting  to  enter  the  har* 
bour  of  Stonehaven.  On  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  gun 
was  discharged ;  and  in  1682,  when 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of  Eng- 
land, visited  Edinburgh,  the  great  can- 
non called  Mons  Meg,  having  been  dis- 
charged, burst,  which  was  considered  a 
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bad  omen.  In  April,  1754,  this  gun,  so 
long  unserviceable,  was  taken  from  the 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  drawn  down 
the  Cauongatc,  and  thence  by  ihc  Easier 
Road  to  Letth,  whence  she  was  shipped 
on  board  the  "Happy  Janet"  for  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  which,  after 
having  been  neglected  for  about  75 
years,  she  was,  in  1829,  onee  more  re- 
turned to  her  original  station,  where  it  is 
probable  she  will  remain  a  memoral  of 
ancient  warfare  when  centuries  to  come 
have  passed  away. — Charles  Mackic. 


ROSLIN  CASTLE  AND  CUAPEL. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  design  for 
tills  celebrated  chapel  was  drawn  at 
Rome  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
properly  executed,  the  founder  caused 
dwellings  to  be  built  near  it  for  the 
workmen,  the  ancient  village  being  half 
a  mile  distant.  He  gave  them  houses 
and  lands  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
with  such  salaries  as  attracted  the  best 
workmen  in  Scotland  and  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms.  The  chapel  is  surrounded 
with  a  handsome  stone  wall,  having  an 
entrance  on  the  north  side.  The  entry 
into  the  chapel  is  by  two  doors,  one  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side. 
The  height  of  the  chapel  within,  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  arched  roof, 
is  forty  feet  eight  inches ;  breadth, 
thirty-four  feet  eight  inches  ;  length, 
sixty-eight  feet. 

At  the  south-east  comer  there  is  a 
descent,  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  into 
a  crypt  or  chapel,  partly  subterraneous, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
sacristy  and  vestry  ;  the  east  end  of  the 
building  is  above  ground,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  declivity  of  the  hill.  The 
height  is  fifteen  feet ;  breadth,  fourteen 
feet;  length,  thirty-six  feet ;  it  is  lighted 
by  a  single  window. 

The  whole  chapel  is  profusely  deco- 
rated with  sculpture,  both  within  and 
Without-    On  the  outsides  are  a  number 


of  niches  for  statues  ;  but  whether  any 
were  ever  placed   there  is  doubtful. 
The  inside  is  divided  into  a  middle  and 
two  side  aisles,  by  seven  columns  on 
each  side,  supporting  pointed  arches  ; 
and  over  them,  in  the  middle  aisle, 
which  is  higher  than  those  on  each  side, 
is  a  row  of  windows.    The  roof,  the 
capitals,  keystones,  and  architraves,  are 
all  covered  with  sculptures,  representing 
flowers,  foliage,  events  in  sacred  history, 
texts  of  scripture,  and  grotesque  figures,  . 
executed   with    astonishing  neatness. 
The  'prentice's  pillar,  by  some  called  : 
the  prince's  pillar,  supposed  in  compli- 
ment to  the  princely  founder,  or,  more 
probably,  from  its  superiority  to  the ' 
others,  lias,  on  its  base,  a  number  of' 
dragons   and  other  monsters,  whose 
interwoven  tails  are  quite  clear  of,  pr( 
detached  from,  its  surface.  The  dragons' 
are  chained  by  the  heads,  and  twisted  * 
into  one  another.    This  beautiful  pillar 
has  round  it,  from  base  to  capital,  wav-. 
ing  in  a  spiral  way,  four  wreathes  of  the 
most  curious  sculpture  of  flower-work 
and  foliage  ;  the  workmanship  of  each 
being  different,  and  the  centre  of  each 
wreath  distant  from  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring one,  eighteen  inches.  These 
wTcathings  are  so  fine,  that  they  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  else  but  Brussels 
lace.    The  ornaments  upon  the  capital 
of  this  pillar  arc,  the  story  of  Abraham 
offering  up  Isaac,  a  man  blowing  on  a 
Highland  bagpipe,  with  another  man 
lying  by  him.    There  is  a  legend  related 
concerning  the  building  of  this  pillar.  It 
is:  That  the  master  mason  having  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Rome  for  further  informa- 
tion, on  account  of  difficulties  he  had 
experienced,  his  apprentice,  in  his  ab-. 
sencc,  carried  on  the  work  and  finished 
til  is  pillar.    The  master,  on  his  return,, 
stung  with  envy,  slew  him  by  a  blow  of  his, 
hammer.  But  this  is  all  fiction.  Similar' 
stories  are  told  of  other  buildings  ;  one, ' 
in  particular,  of  the  rose  window  at' 
Rouen,  said  to  have  been  carved  by  an 
apprentice,  whose  master,  out  of  jeal*' 
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ousy,  slew  him.  The  legend  adds,  that 
being  condemned  to  suffer  for  his  crime, 
no  workman  could  be  found  capable  of 
completing  his  work ;  wherefore  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  Pope,  and  having 
finished  the  building,  became  a  monk 
of  a  severe  order. 


"habbocraws." 

(<  Habbocraws "  is  a  shout  used  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  by  the  boys,  to 
frighten  the  crows  from  the  cornfields  ; 
the  shouter  generally  throwing  up  his 
cap  or  bonnet  at  the  same  time. 

A  "  craw  scare"  fell  asleep  in  church 
one  Sunday,  probably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  dull  ,  sermon.  When  the 
precentor  and  congregation  commenced 
the  psalm,  he  woke  up  suddenly,  and, 
believing  himself  to  be  among  the  rooks, 
he  " wampished "  his  arms  over  his 
head,  and  shouted  "Habbocraws"  at 
the  pitch  of  his  voice — the  gravity  of 
every  one  being  completely  upset  by  the 
occurrence. 


A-BRIEJ*  CRITICISM. 

"I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  my 
preaching  this  afternoon,  John,"  said  a 
vain  young  probationer  to  the  beadle 
who  was  disrobing  him  in  the  vestry 
after  the  sermon. 

11  It  was  a'  soun\  sir,"  said  John,  with 
a  sly  expression. 

Only  a  Scotsman  can  properly  appre- 
ciate the  twofold  interpretation  which 
this  brief  criticism  admits  of. 


FAMILIARITY  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

A  minister  of  Crosmichael,  in  Fife, 
frequently  talked  from  the  pulpit  to  his 
hearers  with  amusing,  and,  indeed, 
""reverent  familiarity.  Expounding  a 
passage  in  Exodus  one  day,  he  proceeded 


thus  : — ut  And  the  Lord  said  unto  ■ 
Moses'—  Sneck  that  door  !  I'm  think- 
ing if  ye  had  to  sit  beside  the  door  ycr- 
sev  ye  wadna  be  sae  ready  leaving  it 
open.  It  was  just  beside  that  door  that 
Yedam  Tamson,  the  bellman,  got  his 
death  or  cauld;  and  I'm  sure,  honest 
man,  he  didna  let  it  stay  muckle  open. 
'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses' 
— I  see  a  man  aneath  the  laft  wi'  his 
hat  on.  I'm  sure,  man,  ye' re  clear  o' 
the  soogh  o'  the  door  there.  Keep  aff 
your  bannet,  Thamas,  and  if  your  bare 
pow  be  cauld,  ye  maun  just  get  a  grey 
worsted  wig,  like  mysel'.  They're  no 
sae  dear — plenty  o'  them  at  Bob  Gilles- 
pie's for  tenpence  a  piece."  The  rev. 
gentleman  then  proceeded  with  his 
discourse. 


A  LAZY  POET. 

Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  "Seasons," 
who  was  of  a  most  indolent  disposition, 
was  found  once  in  a  garden,  eating  fruit , 
off  a  tree  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
&c.  A  friend  one  day  entered  his  room, 
and,  finding  him  still  in  bed,  although 
the  day  was  far  spent,  asked  him,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  why  he  did  not  get 
up? 

"Man,  I  hae  nae  motive,"  replied 
the  poet. 


SANDY  HAY,  THE  WARLOCK. 

Sandy  Hay,  of  Teterhead,  a  most 
ingenious  tradesman,  was  convicted  o{ 
the  heinous  crime  of  witchcraft.  Hay 
appears  to  have  been  a  fellow  of  con- 
siderable humour,  in  which  he  could 
not  help  indulging,  even  when  led  to 
the  stake.  Being  asked  by  a  clergyman 
who  attended  him,  what  made  him 
laugh  one  day  so  much  in  the  church, 
he  made  answer — 

"That  he  saw  Old  Nick  sitting  on 
the  corner  of  the  highest  gallery,  and- 
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noting  down  on  parchment  the  names 
of  all  present  who  were  sleeping  during 
divine  service;  but  that  the  drowsy  part 
of  the  audience  increased  so  fast  upon 
him,  that  he  found  his  parchment  too 
small  to  contain  all  their  names  ;  on 
which  he  endeavoured  to  stretch  it  with 
his  teeth;  but,  losing  his  hold,  he 
knocked  his  head  with  an  awful  thump 
against  the  wall  behind  him." 

This  ludicrous  story,  so  far  from  ex- 
citing the  risibility  of  the  ghostly  con- 
fessor, only  confirmed  the  guilt,  and 
accelerated  the  fate,  of  the  unfortunate 
Hay. 


FIRTH  OF  FORTH  HERRING  FISHERY. 

In  1793,  the  new  herring  fishery  be- 
gan in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  not 
very  creditable  to  the  attention  and 
vigilance  of  tlj£  fishermen  of  Fife,  that 
tliis  vast  fund  of  national  wealth  was 
not  resorted  to  earlier.  When  the  her- 
rings left  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  firth,  it  was  supposed  they  had 
taken  their  departure  altogether  from 
our  coasts,  and  no  attempts  were  made 
to  discover  them  in  the  shallow  waters 
farther  up.  The  discovery  of  them  is 
said  to  have  been  made  accidentally  by 
a  poor  man,  named  Thomas  Brown, 
who  lived  near  Donnibristle.  For 
many  years,  he  had  been  wont  to  fish, 
with  hook  and  line,  for  haddocks  or 
"podlies"  along  the  shore.  During 
the  winter  season,  he  took  many  her- 
rings in  this  way,  and  is  reported  to 
have  observed  such  numbers,  close  to 
the  beach,  as  to  take  thein  up  in  pails 
or  buckets.  With  base  avarice,  he 
concealed  the  favours  of  Providence  ; 
but  his  new  fishery  became  gradually 
known  to  his  neighbours,  who  profited 
by  his  example,  and  soon  began  to  sell 
in  the  neighbouring  country  the  supplies 
gleaned  from  the  shores.  When  it  was 
reported  that  a  shoal  of  herrings  was 
found  so  far  up  the  firth,  the  fishermen 


gave  no  credit  to  the  tale,  because  such 
a  circumstance  had  not  been  known 
before.  At  last,  in  1793,  some  fisher- 
men of  Queensferry  set  their  herring 
nets,  and  their  astonishing  success  roused 
the  torpid  spirit  of  their  brethren,  who, 
from  the  gradual  failure  of  all  kinds  of 
fishing  along  the  coast,  had  become 
timid  and  spiritless.  An  instance  of 
their  want  of  energy  and  faith  on  this 
subject  has  been  mentioned  by  an  in- 
telligent seaman.  About  twenty  years 
before  the  fishing  commenced,  the 
mainsail  of  his  vessel  had  accidentally 
fallen  overboard  in  the  bay  of  Inver- 
keithing  ;  when  it  was  hauled  on  board, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  herrings  in  its  folds.  He  reported 
this  circumstance  to  many  fishermen, 
but  could  not  prevail  on  one  of  them  to 
make  a  trial  for  herrings,  so  strong  was 
their  prejudice  against  their  being  found 
at  a  distance  from  their  wonted  haunts. 
The  success  of  the  Queensferry  boats 
excited  g^nem)  attention,  and  this  fishery 
has  been  followed  with  perseverance 
and  good  fortune,  not  only  by  the  fisher- 
men of  Fife,  but  of  a  great  part  of  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  and  of  Ireland,  who  come 
through  the  canal  in  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season.  At  first  the  herrings  sold  about 
half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  per  cran, 
which  is  the  fill  of  a  barrel  placed  on 
the  beach.  They  rose  afterwards  to  ten 
shillings,  about  which  price  they  con- 
tinued some  years.  In  1800  and  1801, 
they  were  as  high  as  twenty-five  shil- 
lings. There  appears  to  be  no  differ- 
ence, as  some  people  supposed,  betwixt 
these  herrings,  and  those  formerly  caught 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  firth.  When 
the  herrings  first  arrive,  they  are  some- 
what emaciated ;  and  for  about  a  month 
they  improve  in  size  and  fatness,  and  in 
a  month  or  six  weeks  more  they  begin 
to  spawn.  Hie  fishing  commences  in 
October,  and  lasts  till  February  or 
March. 
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CATTLE-LIFTING  MORALITY, 

As  they  glided  along  the  silver  mir- 
ror, Evan  opened  the  conversation  with 
a  panegyric  upon  Alice,  who,  he  said, 
was  both  canny  and  fendy;  and  was,  to 
the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best  dancer  of 
a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath.  Ed- 
ward assented  to  her  praises  so  *ar  as 
he  understood  them,  yet  could  not  help 
regretting  that  she  was  condemned  to 
such  a  perilous  and  dismal  life.  "  Oich  ! 
for  that,"  said  Evan,  4 *  there  is  nothing 
in  Perthshire  that  she  need  want,  if  she 
ask  her  father  to  fetch  it,  unless  it  be 
too  hot  or  too  heavy," 

"  But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle- 
stealer — a  common  thief?" 

"Common  thief! — No  such  thing: 
Donald  Bean  Lean  never  lifted  less  than 
a  drove  in  his  life." 

41  Do  you  call  him  an  uncommon 
thief,  then?" 

"No — he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a 
poor  widow,  cr  a  stirk  from  a  cottar,  is 
a  thief;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  from  a 
Sassenach  laird,  is  a  gentleman-rover. 
And,  besides,  to  take  a  tree  from  the 
forest,  a  salmon  from  the  river,  a  deer 
from  the  hill,  or  a  cow  from  a  Lowland 
strath,  is  what  no  Highlander  need  ever 
think  shame  upon." 

"But  what  can  this  end  in,  were  he 
taken  in  such  an  appropriation?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  would  die  for  the  /a7v, 
as  manv  a  pretty  man  has  done  before 
him."  ' 

"Die  for  the  law!" 

"Ay;  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by 
the  law  ;  be  strapped  up  on  the  kind 
gallows  of  Crieff,  where  his  father  died, 
and  his  good  sire  died,  and  where  I 
hope  he'll  live  to  dh  himself  if  he's  not 
shot,  or  slashed,  in  *  crertgh." 

"You  hope  such  a  death  for  your 
friend,  Evan  ! " 

"And  that  do  I  e'en;  would  you 
have  me  wish  him  to  die  on  a  bundle  of 
wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a  mangy 
tyke?" 


"But  what  becomes  of  Alice,  then?" 

"Troth,  if  such  an  accident  were  to 
happen,  as  her  father  would  not  need 
her  help  ony  langer,  I  ken  nought  to 
hinder  me  to  marry  her  mysel\" — Wa- 
verley* 


BRUCE  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

Bruce,  like  other  heroes,  observed 
omens,  and  one  is  recorded  by  tradition. 
After  he  had  retreated  to  one  of  the 
miserable  places  of  shelter,  in  which  he 
could  venture  to  take  some  repose  after 
his  disasters,  he  lay  stretched  upon  a 
handful  of  straw,  and  abandoned  him- 
self lo  his  melancholy  meditations.  He 
had  now  been  defeated  four  times,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  resolving  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  further  opposition 
to  his  fate,  and  go  to  the  Holy  Land. 
It  chanced  his  eye,  while  he  was  thus 
pondering,  was  attracted  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  spider,  who,  in  order  to  fix 
his  web,  endeavouied  to  swing  himself 
from  one  beam  to  another  above  his 
head.  Involuntary  he  became  interested 
in  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  insect 
renewed  his  exertions,  after  failing  six 
times  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  decide  his  own  course  according 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  spider. 
At  the  seventh  effort  the  insect  gained 
his  object;  and  Bruce,  in  like  manner, 
persevered  and  carried  his  own.  Hence 
it  has  been  held  unlucky  or  ungrateful, 
or  both,  in  one  of  the  name  of  Bruce  to 
kill  a  spider. 


SUITABLE  FOOD, 

Shortly  after  Dr  Johnson's  return  to 
London  from  his  tour  in  the  Hebrides, 
a  Scottish  lady,  who  had  invited  him  to 
dinner,  presented  on  the  table  a  tureeij 
of  hotch-potch*  Having  asked  the 
Doctor  if  it  was  good,  he  replied,  in  his 
usual  gruff  manner — 
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"Madam,  it  is  good  for  hogs." 

"Then,  pray,  sir/'  said  the  hostess, 
promptly,  "  let  me  help  you  to  a  little 
more." 


LORD  LYNDSAY. 

Lord  Lyndsay  of  the  Byres  was  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  relentless 
nobles  of  the  Regent  Murray  ;  and,  on 
account  of  his  disposition,  "was  one  of 
the  deputation  of  Lords  sent  to  compel 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  while  a  prisoner 
in  Lochleven  Castle,  to  sign  the  deed 
of  the  renunciation  of  her  kingdom. 
He  discharged  his  commission  with  the 
most  savage  rigour  ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
when  the  weeping  captive,  in  the  act  of 
signing,  averted  her  eyes  from  the  fatal 
document,  he  pinched  her  arm  with  the 
grasp  of  his  iron  glove  1 


A  HIGHLAND  HINT. 

An  excise  olTieer  being  settled  in  a 
Highland  district  where  illicit  distilla- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  carried  on, 
commenced  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  keenness,  and  seemingly  inde- 
fatigable perseverance.  One  day,  as  he 
was  ranging  among  the  scraggy  knowes 
that  skirted  the  sides  of  a  deep  wild 
glen,  an  unexpected  little  curling  cloud 
of  smoke,  which  seemed  to  slip  out  as 
if  by  accident  from  under  the  fringed 
bow  of  a  large  bush  of  heather,  caught 
his  eye,  and,  acting  like  magic  on  his 
enraptured  senses,  directed  him,  with 
hurried  steps,  to  the  secret  spot,  where, 
pushing  aside  the  heath,  and,  plunging 
into  the  artful  concealment,  the  reckless 
gauger  surprised  poor  Donald  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  "browst,"  pots,  pans, 
and  all.  A  momentary  silence  ensued, 
as  if  either  party,  from  the  suddenness 
of  their  acquaintanceship,  had  felt  un- 
certain whether  it  became  his  individual 
part  to  act  on  the  offensive  or  defensive.  - 


The  pause,  however,  was  short,  when 
the  sturdy  man  of  "mountain  dew" 
seemed  all  at  once  to  recollect  himself, 
and,  stealing  first  a  look  at  the  door, 
and  then  fixing  a  stern  eye  on  the  in- 
truder,  whispered — 

"Tid  ony  body  see  her  comin'  in  ?" 

The  knight  of  the  dipping  rod,  mis- 
construing this  into  a  symptom  of  fear, 
felt  greatly  relieved,  and  rallying  a  little, 
stoutly  answered,  "  No  ;  not  one  !  " 

"Than,"  said  the  distiller,  "  ta  dcil 
a  ane  sail  ever  see  her  gang  out  again," 
at  the  same  time  beginning  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word.  'Twas  enough  ; 
his  visitor  had  no  wish  to  be  trouble- 
some by  his  presence  ;  so,  taking  the 
hint,  he  off  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry 
him. 


MEET  REPENTANCE. 

A  young  man  met  a  friend,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  just  making  prepara- 
tions by  painting  {pronounced  in  Scot- 
land, peiiting)  his  house,  ecc. ,  for 
bringing  home  a  second  wife,  whom  he 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying.  The 
intended  bridegroom  having  lived  rather 
loosely  since  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
was  shocked  to  hear  his  friend  reply — 

u  Weel,  weel,  Marry,  ye  may  pent 
away;  but  had  ye  no  better  also  re- 
pent?" 


A  SKIPPER  IN  A  FIX. 

There  was  once  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Kirkcaldy  port;  i;  was  cake.i  "The 
Catduggit  Sow  of  Kirkcaldy  "  The 
master's  name  was  Willie  Wilhson, 
and  the  mate's  Jamie  Jamieson.  Captain 
Willison,  getting  drunk  one  day  at  a 
foreign  port,  was  rowed  out  to  his  vessel 
in  a  state  of  mental  obnubilation.  Just 
upon  being  towed  up,  he  awoke,  and, 
seeing  his  vessel  without  recognising  it, 
called  out,  "  What  ship,  a-hoy?" 
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h  The  Cat-luggit  Sow  of  Kirkcaldy," 
replied  a  voice  from  the  gangway. 

"  The  master's  name  ?" 

"  Willie  Willison." 

"  The  mate's  ?" 

"  Jamie  Jam ieson." 

"  Lord  keep  my  pair  wits  1"  cried  the 
amazed  skipper;  "twa  Jamie  Jamie- 
sons,  and  twa  Willie  \ViIlisons,  and 
twa  Cat-luggit  Sows,  a'  frae  the  Ling 
town  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  me  to  ken  nae- 
thing  about  it — gude  guide  us  1 " 


MARTIAL  LAW  IN  SCOTLAND. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  carried  "  Fire  and 
Sword"  through  the  whole  country, 
driving  off  the  cattle,  the  only  means 
by  which  the  people  subsisted,  and 
leaving  those  who  did  not  perish  by  the 
sword  to  die  of  famine.  Many  poor 
people,  who  never  offended — females, 
decrepid  old  men,  and  helpless  infants, 
became  the  victims  of  this  savage  fero- 
city. Mothers,  with  babes  at  their 
breast,  were  often  found  on  the  hill, 
literally  starved  to  death  !  As  a  speci- 
men of  these  atrocities,  we  give  the 
following  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  the 
north,  published  in  the  Scots  Magazine 
for  June,  1746 

"As  the  most  of  this  parish  is  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  rebels  carried  off  by  Ills  Majesty's 
forces,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  money 
or  pennyworth  to  be  got  in  this  desolate 
place.  My  family  is  now  much  in- 
creased, by  the  wives  and  infants  of 
those  in  the  Rebellion  in  my  parish 
crowding  for  a  mouthful  of  bread  to 
keep  them  from  starving,  which  no  good 
Christian  can  refuse." 

Parties  of  soldiers,  while  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  was  sitting — and  there 
was  no  obstacle  in  the  due  execution 
o(  the  laws,  even  within  a  few  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  without  warrant  from 
a  civil  court  —  seized  the  goods  and 


effects,  not  of  persons  convicted  as  rebels, . 
but  of  whomsoever  they  pleased  to  style 
rebels,  exposed  them  to  public  auction, 
and  arbitrarily  disposed  of  the  proceeds, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  individuals  themselves, 
and  the  defrauding  their  lawful  creditors. 
If  a  tradesman  happened  to  displease  , 
an  officer,  he  would  order  him  to  be  . 
flogged.  Thus  one  Mai  ben,  a  wig- 
maker  in  Stirling,  happening  to  have 
some  words  with  an  officer  in  the  way 
of  business,  Lieut. -Col.  Howard  ordered  . 
him  to  be  flogged  ;  and  this  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution,  in  defiance 
of  the  formal  protest  of  the  magistrates 
of  Stirling,  and  their  demand  to  have 
him  given  up  to  them.  After  this  course 
of  violence  and  plunder  had  been  carried 
the  most  daring  lengths,  a  number  of 
actions  were  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Session  against  officers  of  the  army,  by 
men  who  had  been  thus  stript  of  their 
property  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1746,  Captain  Hamilton,  of  St  George's 
Dragoons,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
these  military  robbers  under  the  sanction 
of  the  royal  duke,  was  condemned  to 
make  restitution — a  sentence  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  other  actions  against 
him  and  his  brother  officers,  and  put  a 
stop  to  furtherdepredations.  It  required 
no  small  degree  of  fortitude  to  do  justice 
in  those  times ;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Lord  President  Forbes,  to  whom 
the  merit  of  this  sentence  is  due,  was 
complimented  on  account  of  it,  by  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell,  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says, 
in  a  letter  in  the  Culloden  P\pen%  "that 
Providence  intends  that  you  bhould  once 
more  save  your  country ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  it,  I  consider  your  decree  in 
the  case  of  Captain  Hamilton." 


AH,  INDEED  ! 

A  young  preacher  was  employed  by, 
a  relative  to  assist  -him  in.  the  discharge 
of  the  laborious  arid  important,  clut  ig^  of, 
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a  pastor.  On  a  visiting  occasion  he 
fell  in  with  a  decent  matron  attached  to 
the  relief  b  >dy,  and,  as  usuil,  he  urged 
his  claim  upon  her  attendance  at  the 
parish  kirk.  The  scruples  of  the  old 
lady  were  not,  however,  so  easily  got 
over,  and  at  last  she  pointedly  told  him, 
that  she  "didna  like  read  sermons." 

"What  would  become  of  you,  Janet," 
said  the  preacher,  "if  you  were  in 
England,  where  you  would  hear  even 
read  prayers?" 

11  Hech,  sir!  "  said  the  modern  Jenny 
Geddes,  "I  wonder  what  Jonah  wad 
hae  done  if  he  had  ha'en  to  read  his 
prayers?-1 


PLATOON  FIRING, 

The  brigade  of  Scots  in  the  service  of 
Gusiavus,  King  of  Sweden,  contributed 
greatly  to  gain  the  decisive  battle  of 
Leipzic,  by  using  platoon  firing,  which 
had  n^ver  been  known  before,  to  the 
"great  amazement"  of  the  Imperialists. 


A  GRATEFUL  GRAVE-DIGGER. 

Rob  Hernck  was  "burgher"  grave- 
digger  at  Falkirk  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
One  day  he  was  digging  a  grave  for  a 
man  who  was  greatly  respected.  To  a 
gentleman  who  passed  at  the  time,  he 
summed  up  a  eulogy  on  the  departed 
by  saying,  "he  was  a  fine  chiel ;  I'm 
howkin'  his  grave  wi'  a  new  spade." 


HINT  TO  EMIGRANTS, 

An  acquaintance  of  a  Dundee  bailie 
made  a  grevious  complaint  to  him  one 
day  of  the  hard  times,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  scraping  together  a  livlihood  in 
this  wretched  country.  The  bailie's 
own  experience  ran  directly  counter  to 
these  dolorous  croakings,  for  his  in- 
dustry had  realised  a  handsome  com- 


petency ;  but  he  knew  too  much  of  the 
world  to  attempt  proving  to  the  corn- 
plainer  that  his  ill  success  might  be 
partly  his  own  fault.  He  contented 
himself  with  remarking,  that  it  was 
surely  possible  for  a  tradesman  to  draw 
together  a  tolerable  business. 

"Not  in  this  country,"  his  friend 
repeated. 

"Weel,  then,"  said  the  bailie,  "what 
say  ye  to  emigration?  I  have  heard 
that  some  push  their  way  geyan  weel 
in  Australia  or  the  Cape." 

"  Yes,"  replied  hisdesponding  towns- 
man, "that  might  be  the  case  aince  in 
a  day  ;  but,  if  there  is  business  there, 
there  are  mair  folk  now  than  can  get  a 
share  o't." 

"  Weel,  it's  maybe  true  ye  say," 
rejoined  the  bailie,  whose  policy  it  was 
never  to  contradict  any  man  directly  ; 
"  but  ye  might  gang  farther — ye  might 
gang  up  into  the  interior." 

"There's  naething,"  said  the  invete- 
rate grumbler — "  there's  naething  there 
but  kangaroos." 

The  worthy  magistrate  was  some- 
thing nettled  at  this  pertinacious  hope- 
lessness, and,  concluding  that  kangaroos 
were  a  tribe  of  native  savages,  among 
whom  a  careful  pedlar  might  make 
good  bargains,  he  replied  hastily — 

"Weel,  a  weel,  and  isna  a  kangaroo's 
siller  as  good  as  ony  other  man's  ?" 


Dfc  JOHNSON  AND  FLORA  MACDONALD. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr  Johnson 
safely  arrive  at  Kingsburgh,  and  received 
by  the  hospitable  Mr  Macdonald,  who, 
with  a  most  respectful  attention,  sup- 
ported him  into  the  house.  Kingsburgh 
was  completely  the  figure  of  a  gallant 
Highlander,  exhibiting  "  the  graceful 
mien,  and  manly  looks,"  which  the 
popular  Scotch  song  has  justly  attributed 
to  that  character.  He  had  his  tartan 
plaid  thrown  about  him,  a  large  blue 
bonnet,  with  a  knot  of  black  riband 
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like  a  cockade,  a  brown  short  coat,  of 
a  kind  of  duffil,  a  tartan  waistcoat,  with 
gold  button  holes,  a  bluish  phiJibeg,  and 
tartan  hose.  He  had  jet-black  hair, 
tied  behind,  and  was  a  large  stately 
man,  with  a  steady  sensible  countenance. 
There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with  a 
good  fire,  and  a  dram  went  round.  By- 
and -by  supper  was  served,  at  which 
there  appeared  the  lady  of  the  house, 
his  wife,  formerly  the  celebrated  Miss 
Flora  Macdonald.  She  is  a  little 
woman,  of  a  genteel  appearance,  and 
uncommonly  mild  and  well  bred.  To 
see  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great 
champion  of  the  English  Tories,  salute 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  was  a  striking  sight  ;  for,  though 
somewhat  congenial  m  their  notions,  it 
was  very  improbable  they  should  meet 
here. — BoswdL 


THE  BULL'S  HEAD. 

While  the  boar's  head,  the  memorial 
of  feasts  of  ancient  times,  was  exhibited 
at  the  royal  entertainments  as  a  testi- 
mony of  peace  and  joy,  and  of  welcome 
to  the  guests,  the  bull's  head,  according 
to  Pittscottie,  was  employed  as  a  signal 
of  destruction.  The  following  is  a  nar- 
rative of  a  case  of  this  nature  : — 

11  The  Earl  of  Douglas  came  forward 
to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  into  the 
castle,  where,  by  outward  countenance, 
he  was  received  with  great  joy  and 
gladness,  and  banqueted  royally,  with 
all  delicates  that  could  be  gotten  ;  and 
ever  that  he  should  take  no  suspicion 
of  any  deceit  to  follow  thereupon. 
Then,  at  the  last,  many  of  the  Earl's 
friends  being  scaled  off  the  town,  and 
opportunity  serving,  with  consent  and 
advice  of  the  governor,  who  came 
then,  of  set  purpose,  to  Edinburgh, 
when  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  all 
the  delicate  courses  taken  away,  the 
chancellor  (Sir  William  Crichton)  pre- 
sented a  bull's  head  before  the  Earl  of 


Douglas,  which  was  a  sign  and  token 
of  condemnation  to  the  death  ;  but  the 
Earl  and  his  brother  beholding  this 
manifold  treason,  with  sad  mind  and 
driry  countenance,  start  up  from  the 
board,  and  made  to  leap  at  some  phice 
where  they  might  anywise  get  out ;  but 
then,  from  hand,  a  company  of  armed 
men  rushed  out  round  about  them,  who, 
breaking  all  hospitality,  led  them  to  the 
Castlehill,  with  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
of  Cumbernauld,  and  other  gentlemen 
their  assisters  and  familiars,  and  shook 
their  heads  from  them." 

If  we  can  believe  this  account,  the 
presenting  of  a  bull's  head  as  a  signal 
of  death  must  have  been  a  known  cus- 
tom ;  for  it  was  immediately  understood 
by  the  Douglases,  who  before  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Crichton's  hospi- 
tality. 


FICTION  AND  FACT. 

Two  students  were  walking  on  the 
Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh.  One  of 
them  being  suddenly  inspired  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  view  before  him, 
proposed  to  begin  a  poem  on  the  spot, 
celebrating  the  beauties  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Fife. 

*'  I  have,"  said  he  to  his  companion, 
"  one  line,  but  I  want  another  to  match 
it— 

*  Again  we  see  upon  the  northern  shore ' 

"That's  easily  matched,"  said  the 
other — 

'  Kinghorn  still  standing  where  It  stood  before  I' " 


THE  MOTHER  OF  KING  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

Martha,  Countess  of  Carrick  in  her 
own  right,  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  bare  him  a  son, 
afterwards  Robert  L,  nth  July  1274. 
The  circumstances  ©f  her  marriage  were 
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singular:  Happening  to  meet  Robert 
Pruce  in  her  domain,  she  became  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  with  some  violence 
led  him  to  her  castle  of  Turnberry.  A 
fews  days  after  she  married  him,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  either 
party,  and  without  the  requisite  consent 
of  the  king.  The  king  instantly  seized 
her  castle  and  whole  estates.  She 
afterwards  atoned  by  a  fine  for  her 
feudal  delinquency.  Little  did  Alex- 
ander forsee,  that,  from  this  union,  the 
-restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  was 
to  arise.  This  matter  was  probably 
concerted  between  them,  and  the  affair 
so  managed  as  to  appear  the  act  of  the 
lady,  that  the  penalty  might  be  the  less. 


CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 

A  small  farmer  in  the  shire  of  Aber- 
deen had  a  wife  that  had  been  long 
unwell  and  confined  to  bed  ;  but  the 
fellow  was  of  so  niggardly  a  disposition 
that  he  grudged  the  poor  woman  so 
much  as  a  light.  She,  in  a  pet,  one 
night  exclaimed — 

"Oh!  isna  this  an  unco  thing,  that 
a  poor  body  'II  no  get  light  to  see  to 
dee." 

On  which  the  affectionate  husband 
rose  up,  lighted  a  candle,  and  placing 
it  at  the  bed -foot,  said  harshly  to  his 
wife — 

"There,  now,  quick  and  dee  now, 
before  the  candle  gangs  oot." 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  MODE  OF  -CURE. 

I  dinna  despise  the  doctors.  In  or- 
dinnr  complaints  I  help  mysel'  out  o' 
the  box  o' drags;  and  I'm  never  mair 
nor  three  days  in  gettin'  rieht  again; 
the  first  day  for  the  beginning  o'  the 
complaint — dull  and  dowie,  sair  gi  en 
to  gauntin',  and  the  strcelun'  out  o' 
ane's  airms,  rather  touchy  in  the  tem- 
per, ami  no  easily  satisfied  wi'  onything 


ane  can  get  to  eat ;  the  second  day,  in 
bed  wi'  a  nichtcap  on,  or  a  worsted 
stockin'  about  the  chafts,  shivcrin'  ilka 
half  hour  aneath  the  blankets,  as  if  cauld 
j  water  were  poorin'  down  your  back  ;  a 
slamaeh  that  scunners  at  the  very  thocht 
I  o'  meat,  and  a  sair,  sair  head  amaist  as 
.  if  a  wee  deevil  were  sittin'  in't  knappin' 
stancs  wi'  an  iron  hn mmer;  the  third 
day  about  denner  time  hungrier  than  a 
pack  o'  hounds,  yokin'  to  the  haggis 
afore  the  grace,  and  in  imagination 
mair  able  to  devour  the  hail  jiget,  as 
weel's  the  giblet  pie  and  the  pancakes. 
Arorth.  And  the  fourth  day,  James  ? 
Out  wi'  the  grew  gin  it  be  afore  the 
month  o'  March,  as  soople  and  thin  in 
the  flanks  as  themscr.s — wi'  as  gleg  an 
ee— and  lugs  pricked  up  ready  for  ihe 
start  o'  pussie  frae  "among  the  windle- 
straes.    Maloo — haloo — haloo  I — iVoctes 
AmiPros. 


HIGHLANDERS  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

The  following  conversation  is  given 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  having  taken 
place  between  him  and  some  Scotch 
soldiers,  whom  he  found  bivouacked 
to  the  pavement  at  Peronne,  on  their 
march  to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  : — 

I  told  him,  that  as  a  countryman,  ac- 
cidentally passing,  I  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  inquiring  how  he  and  his  com- 
panions came  to  have  such  uncomfort- 
able beds;  and  I  asked  him,  if  it  was 
not  usual  to  receive  billets  on  the  in- 
habitants for  quarters?" 

Na,  sir,"  was  his  composed  reply ; 
"we  seldom  trouble  them  for  billets: 
they  ca'  this  bivouacking,  you  see." 

It  does  not  seem  very  pleasant, 
whatever  they  may  call  it.  How  do 
the  people  of  the  country  treat  you?" 

"  Ow  !  gaities  :  particularly  we  that 
are  Scotch  :  wc  ha'  but  to  show  our 
petticoat,  as  the  English  ca'  it,  an'  we're 
aye  weel  respecter!.-' 
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"Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo?" 

"  Ay,  'deed  was  It  and  in  Quatre-bras 
beside.  I  got  a  bit  skelp  wi'  a  shell  at 
Waterloo." 

11  And  were  all  your  companions, 
who  sleep  there,  also  wounded?" 

"Ay  were  they;  some  mair,  some 
less.  Here's  ane  o'  'em  wakening,  you 
see,  wi'  our  speaking." 

The  Scotchmen,  having  but  small 
seduction  to  return  to  their  beds,  became 
quite  inclined  to  talk,  particularly  when 
they  heard  from  what  part  of  the  land 
0'  cakes  I  came  from. 

"The  duke,"  they  said,  "wasna  to 
be  blamed  as  a  general  at  a; ;  nor  would 
the  men  ha'e  ony  cause  to  complain  if 
he  would  but  gie  them  a  little  mair 
liberty." 

"Liberty  !  What  sort  of  liberty  do 
you  mean?" 

' '  0 w, — j  ust  1  iberty — freedom,  you 
sec  I " 

"What,  do  yon  mean  leave  ot  ab- 
sence—furloughs ?  " 

"  Na,  na  !  De'il  a  bit:  God,  this 
hasna  been  a  time  for  furloughs.  I 
mean,  the  liberty  that  ither  sogers  get ; 
the  Prussians  and  them." 

As  I  still  professed  ignorance  of  their 
meaning,  one  of  them  gave  me,  in  a 
sudden  burst,  a  very  pithy  explanation 
of  the  sort  of  liberty  which  the  duke 
was  blamed  for  withholding.  The 
other  qualified  it  a  little,  by  saying— 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  means,  that  when  we've 
got  the  upper  han',  we  shu'd  employ  it. 
There's  no  use  in  being  mealy -mou'd, 
if  the  ithers  are  to  tak  what  they  like. 

The  d  d  Prussians  ken  better  what 

they're  about." 

"Well,  but  you  find  that  the  Prus- 
sians are  everywhere  detested,  and  yon 
have  just  now  told  me  that  you  High- 
landers are  everywhere  respected." 

"  Ou  ay,  we're  praised  cneueh.  Ilka 
body  praises  us,  but  very  few  gie  us 
onything." 

More  readtjy  interpreting  this  .hint 


than  the  last,  I  proved  myself,  my  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  by  putting 
into  their  hands  a  franc  or  two  to 
drink. 

The  one  who  received  the  money 
looked  at  it  very  deliberately,  and  then, 
raising  his  head,  said — 

"  Weel,  sir,  we  certainly  didna  ex- 
pect this  ;  did  we,  Jock?" 

I  inquired  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
took  severe  means  of  enforcing  on  his 
army  that  regard  for  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants,  in  maintaining 
which  lie  evidently  placed  the  pride  of 
his  ambition,  not  less  than  in  beating 
his  armed  adversaries? 

"Na,  sir  ;  no  here,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  for  the  men  ken  him  weel  enough 
now.  But  in  Spain  we  often  had  ugly 
jobs.  He  hung  fifteen  men  on  ae  day 
there — after  he  had  been  ordering  aboot 
it,  God  knows  how  lang ;  and  d — n  me 
if  he  didna  ance  gar  the  provost-mar- 
shal flog  mair  than  a  dizzen  of  the 
women,  for  the  women  thought  them- 
selves safe,  and  so  were  waur  than  the 
men.  They  got  sax  and  thirty  lashes  a 
piece  on  the  bare  donp,  and  it  was 
lang  before  it  was  forgotten  on  them. 
Ane  o'  them  was  Meg  Donaldson,  the 
best  woman  in  our  regiment;  for,  what- 
e'er  she  might  tak,  she  clidna  keep  it  a' 
to  herselV  The  noise  of  the  horses 
brought  to  be  harnessed  to  the  diligence 
made  me  take  a  hasty  leave  of  these 
Scottish  soldiers. 


A>    RVll  OMEN. 

Four  men  of  the  village  of  Flodgery, 
in  Skye,  being  at  supper,  one  of  them 
did  suddenly  let  fall  his  knife  on  the 
table,  and  looked  with  an  angry  coun- 
tenance ;  the  company  observing  it,  in- 
quired the  reason,  but  he  returned  them 
no  answer  until  they  had  supped,  and 
then  he  told  them  that  when  he  let  fall 
his  knife,  he  saw  a  corpse  with  the 
shroud  about  it  laid  on  the  table,  winch 
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surprised  him,  and  that  a  little  time 
would  accomplish  the  vision.  It  fell 
out  accordingly,  that  in  a  few  days  after 
one  of  the  family  died,  and  happened 
to  be  laid  on  that  very  table.  This  was 
told  me  by  the  master  of  the  family. — 
Martin. 


THE  WOLF  OF  BADENOCH, 

In  1374  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buchan 
was  bestowed  on  Alexander  Stuart,  the 
youngest  son  of  King  Robert  II.  The 
king  had,  soon  after  his  accession, 
granted  him  a  charter,  dated  at  Scone, 
of  the  lands  of  Badenoch,  'he  castle  of 
Lochyndorbe,  and  the  lands  and  forests 
annexed,  as  fully  as  John  Comyn  had 
had  them.  This  earl  married  Euphe- 
mia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  in 
right  of  whom  he  had  various  lands. 
This  earl  proved,  in  every  respect,  a 
hateful  character.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  possessions  obtained  by  his  wife, 
he  treated  her  with  great  unkinriness, 
and  aggravated  her  distress  by  the  open 
attentions  he  paid  to  other  women.  She 
brought  her  suit  against  him  before  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  who  pronounced  sen- 
tence, ordering  hiin  to  live  with  his 
wife,  and  to  find  security  to  the  amount 
of  ,£200  not  to  maltreat  her.  Irritated 
at  this  sentence,  he  seized  on  the  bishop's 
lands  in  Badenoch,  which  drew  down 
upon  him  the  spiritual  vengeance  of  a 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The 
earl  on  his  part  armed  his  followers, 
and  in  May  1390  went  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Forres,  and  in  June  following 
came  to  Elgin  and  burnt  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Giles,  which,  Buchanan  says, 
"  was  the  most  beautiful  church  in 
Scotland,"  and  along  with  it  the  hos- 
pital and  eighteen  manses  of  the  canons 
and  chaplains.  After  this  sacrilegious 
action  he  was  cast  into  prison.  On  his 
humble  submission,  he  was  absolved  by 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  on  condition 
q|  his  making  satisfaction  to  the  Bishop 


and  Chapter  of  Moray,  and  obtaining 
confirmation  of  the  absolution  from  the 
Pope.  Whether  he  was  let  loose  after 
this,  or  remained  in  prison,  is  not  ccr~ 
tain,  for  he  died  soon  after,  February 
9th,  1394,  and  was  interred  in  the 
middle  choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Dunkeld.  There  were  there  a  monu- 
ment and  statue  of  stone  erected  to  his 
memory,  which  were  defaced  by  the 
soldiers  of  Angus's  regiment,  who  were 
stationed  at  Dunkeld  at  the  Revolution 
by  King  William,  and  who  fortified  the 
church  as  a  check  to  the  pass  into  the 
Highlands. 


A  MITIGATED  PUNISHMENT. 

John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole, 
attempted  to  escape  from  Scotland,  but 
a  storm  cast  him  upon  the  coast,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  executed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  barbarity.  He  was 
first  half  strangled,  and  while  yet  alive 
lowered  from  the  gibbet,  disembowelled, 
and  his  body  burned.  This  was  a  miti- 
gated punishment ;  for  in  respect  that 
his  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of 
King  John,  by  his  natural  son  Richard, 
he  was  not  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  execu- 
tion, "that  point  being  forgiven,"  and 
he  was  permitted  to  make  the  passage 
on  horseback.  King  Edward,  who  was 
extremely  ill,  11  received  great  ease " 
when  he  heard  that  his  relative  was  ap- 
prehended and  executed. 


THE  RAIN  ALMANACK. 

John  Fake,  who  lives  in  Pabble,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmoor,  is  constantly 
troubled  with  a  great  sneezing  a  day  or 
two  before  rain ;  and  if  the  sneezing  be 
more  than  usual,  the  rain  is  said  to  be 
greater;  therefore  he  is  called  the  Rain 
Almanack.  lie  has  had  this  faculty . 
[  these  nine  .years  past.^-^/uvVi'^. 
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A  FLAW  IN  THE  INDICTMENT. 

A  man  was  once  tried  before  Lord 
Braxfield  for  stealing  some  shirts;  but 
as  it  appeared  that  the  articles  were 
female  apparel,  alias  shifts,  the  case 
was  found  "not  proven.  On  which 
his  lordship  said  to  the  advocate- 
depute— 

"  What  for,  man,  did  ye  no  ca'  them 
sarks  in  the  indictment,  for  that  would 
hae  done  for  the  scoundrel  ony  way  ?  h 


PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Scottish  clergy, 
that  in  defiance  of  England  and  Rome 
combined  together,  they  stood  true  to 
the  interests  of  their  native  land.  The 
sentence  of  excommunication,  which 
humbled  to  the  ground  King  Henry 
and  King  John  of  England,  was  power- 
less when  hurled  against  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whom  his  clergy  supported  in 
defiance  of  every  threat.  The  official 
records  of  the  losses  they  sustained  in 
their  property,  for  their  uniform  resist- 
ance to  the  attempts  of  Edward,  aic 
indelible  monuments  of  their  honour. 
Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  declaiming 
against  the  foreign  invader  :  they  put 
on  the  helmet  and  the  cuirass,  and  with 
sword  and  spear  led  on  their  people  to 
battle.  Tradition,  which  has  preserved 
such  endearing  recollection  of  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  William  Wallace,  has  not 
forgouen  his  chaplain,  who  attended 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  celebrated 
divine  service  with  him,  and  went  with 
him  into  the  battle.  He  was  such  a 
character  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Aber- 
deen, who  attended  the  brave  Earl  of 
Douglas,  and  single  and  alone,  defended 
him  from  injury,  after  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Otterburn  in  1388,  until  his 
fiiends  came  up.  The  tradition  of  the 
burning  of  the  English  troops  in  the 
"  Barns  of  Ayr"  by  Wallace,  ascribes 
the  contrivance  to  a  friar,  and  states 


that  Wallace  was  accustomed  to  call  it 
1 1  the  friar  of  Ayr's  blessirg. " 


CONCERNING  TEA. 

In  1744  resolutions  against  smug- 
gling were  passed  in  a  number  of  the 
Scottish  counties,  in  which  the  sub- 
scribers subjected  themselves  to  penal- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  same.  Wil- 
liam Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  proposed 
that  the  following  protest  against  the 
use  of  tea  should  be  included,  and  it 
was  done  accordingly  : — 

"  We,  being  aU  farmers  by  profession, 
think  it  needless  to  restrain  ourselves 
formally  from  indulging  .in  that  foreign 
and  consumptive  luxury  called  tea  ;  for, 
when  we  consider  the  slender  constitu- 
tions of  many  of  higher  rank,  among 
whom  it  is  most  used,  we  conclude 
that  it  would  be  but  an  improper  diet 
to  qualify  us  for  the  more  robust  and 
manly  parts  of  our  business  ;  ami  there- 
fore we  shall  only  give  our  testimony 
against  it,  and  leave  the  enjoyment  oi 
it  altogether  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
be  weak,  indolent,  and  useless." 


CHARTER-STONES. 

There  is  a  charter-stone  at  the  village 
of  Old  Dailly,  in  Ayrshire,  which  has 
become  celebrated  by  the  following 
event : — 

"The  village  of  New  Dailly  having 
become  larger  than  the  old  place  of  the 
same  name,  the  inhabitants  insisted 
that  the  charter-stone  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  old  town  to  the  new  ; 
but  the  people  of  Old  Dailly  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  ancient 
right.  Demands  and  remonstrances 
were  made  for  many  years  on  each  side 
without  effect,  till  at  last  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  both  villages  marched 
out,  and  by  one  d  asperate  engagement 
put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  commence- 
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merit  of  which  no  person  then  living 
remembered.  Justice  and  victory,  in 
this  instance,  being  of  the  same  party, 
the  villagers  of  the  old  town  of  Dailly 
now  enjoy  ihe  pleasure  of  keeping  the 
blue-slam  unmolested." 

Ideal  privileges  are  often  attached  to 
some  of  these  stones.  In  Girvan,  if  a 
man  can  set  his  back  against  the  charter- 
stone,  he  is  supposed  not  liable  to  be 
arrested  for  debt  ;  nor  can  cattle,  it  is 
imagined,  be  poinded  as  long  as  they 
are  fastened  to  the  same  stone.  That 
stones  were  often  used  as  symbols  to  de- 
note the  right  of  possessing  land,  before 
the  use  of  written  documents  became 
general  in  Scotland,  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable. The  charter-stone  of  Inverness 
is  still  kept  with  great  care,  set  in  a 
frame,  and  hooped  with  iron,  at  the 
market-place  of  that  town.  It  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  Clack 
na  Couddin.  While  the  famous  marble 
chair  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Scone, 
it  was  considered  as  the  charter-stone 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 


A  TOOK  MOUTHFUL. 

At  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  place  of  schoolmaster  in  a  Scottish 
parish,  one  of  them  was  desired  to  read 
and  translate  Horace's  Ode,  beginning — 

"Exegi  nionmnentum  eere  perennius." 

He  began  thus : — 1 '  Excgi  monumentum, 
I  have  eaten  up  a  mountain/' 

"  Stop,"  cried  one  of  the  cxamina- 
tors,  "  it  will  be  needless  for  you  to  say 
ony  mair  ;  after  eating  sic  a  dinner, 
this  parish  wad  be  a  puir  moutbfu'  t'ye. 
You  maun  try  some  wider  sphere." 


NO  APPETITE. 

Tickler.  I  have  no  appetite,  James. 
Shepherd.  Nae  appeteet  !  how  suld 
y©  hfiC  P.p  appeteet  ?    A  bowl  o*  molly 


go-tawny  soup,  wi1  bread  in  proportion 
— twa  cod  1  ins  (wi'  maist  part  o'  a  labster 
in  that  sass),  the  first  gash  o'  the  jiget- 
stakes — then,  I'm  maist  sure,  pallets, 
and  feenally  guse — no  to  count  jeellies 
and  coostard,  and  bluemange,  and  many 
million  mites  in  that  Campsie  Stilton — 
better  than  ony  English — a  pot  o' 
draught — twa  lang  shankers  o'  ale— 
noos  and  thans  a  sip  o'  the  auld  port, 
and  just  afore  grace  a  caulker  o'  Glen* 
livet,  that  made  your  een  glower  and 
water  in  your  head  as  if  you  had  been 
lookin'  at  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  sleep- 
walking scene  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
of  Macbeth — gin  ye  had  an  appeteet 
after  a'  that  destruction  o'  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  your  maw  would  be 
like  that  o'  Death  himsel',  and  your 
stamach  insatiable  as  the  grave. — 
Nodes  A  mbros. 


AN  ECLIPSE. 

D'ye  hear  what  auld  Dominie  Na- 
pier says  about  the  mirk  Monday  ?  He 
says  it's  an  eclipse  ;  the  sun  and  the 
moon  fechting  for  the  upper  hand  ! 
But,  Lord  I  he's  a  poor  capernoytit 
creature. 


A  NEW  CHAIR. 

Hugo  Arnot  one  day  met  Mr  Hill, 
then  a  candidate  for,  and  afterwards 
Professor  of  Humanity  (Latin)  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  Grassmarket.  when  three  men 
had  just  been  executed  there.  In- 
quiring where  he  had  been,  Mr  Hill 
replied,  "  that  he  had  been  seeing  the 
execution," 

"  What!"  said  Hugo;  "you  !  George 
Hill,  candidate  for  the  professor's  chaii 
of  Humanity  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr  Arnot,"  said  Hill. 

"Then,  by  /'  continued  the  in- 
dignant Hugo,  "you  should  rather  be 
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professor  of  barbarity  ;  and  you  are 
sure  of  the  situation,  for  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  !" 

Mr  Hill  was  at  the  time  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  latter. 


A  MUSCULAR  CHRISTIAN. 

The  Rev.  James  Lapslie,  minister  of 
Campsie,  was  a  man  of  great  muscular 
power,  and  of  a  disposition  not  easy  to 
be  intimidated.  Returning  home  one 
evening  from  a  party,  he  was  insulted 
by  a  band  of  colliers,  one  of  whom 
swore  that,  if  it  were  not  for  "his 
coat,"  he  would  thrash  him.  Lapslie, 
who  was  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with, 
immediately  doffed  his  sable  habiliment, 
saying,  as  he  threw  it  on  the  ground — 

' 1  Lie  you  there,  Divinity  / — here 
stands  Jamie  Lapslie  !" 

The  belligerents  instantly  set  to  work, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  collier  was 
severely  punished  for  his  impertinence. 


THE  BRUTAL  CUMBERLAND. 

At  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when  the 
Highlanders  were  forced  to  retreat,  I  he 
Frascrs  marched  off  with  banners  flying 
and  pipes  playing  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  battle,  Charles  Fraser, 
younger  of  Inverallochy,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Fraser  regiment,  was 
savagely  slain  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  When  riding  over  the 
field,  the  duke  observed  this  brave 
youth  lying  wounded.  Raising  him- 
self upon  his  elbow,  he  looked  at  the 
duke,  when  the  latter  thus  addressed 
one  of  his  officers,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  more  distinguished  commander 
than  himself:  "Wolfe,  shoot  me  that 
Highland  scoundrel  who  thus  dares  to 
look  on  us  with  so  insolent  a  stare." 
Wolfe  replied,  that  his  commission  was 
at  his  royal  highness*  disposal,  but  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  become  an 


executioner.  Other  officers  refusing  to 
commit  this  act  of  butchery,  a  private 
soldier  at  the  inhuman  command  of  the 
duke,  shot  the  hapless  youth  before  his 
eyes. — Scottish  Nation. 


PAUL  JONES  AND  LORD  SELKIRK. 

Paul  Jones  was  a  native  of  KirkcudT 
bright.  Having  been  prosecuted  for 
some  offence,  he  fled  from  home,  and 
being  an  active  seaman,  obtained  the 
command  of  a  privateer  in  the  Ameri- 
can service.  As  he  knew  well  about 
the  parts  of  his  native  town,  he  executed 
one  of  his  first  enterprises  at  this  place. 
Early  one  morning  he  stood  in  the  bay, 
with  colours  flying  like  a  British  frigate, 
and  sent  his  boat  on  shore  near  Lord 
Selkirk's  house,  well  manned,  with  an 
officer,  who  had  orders  to  behave  as 
if  he  commanded  a  pressgang.  The 
scheme  took  effect.  All  the  men  about 
the  house  and  grounds  immediately  dis- 
appeared. When  all  was  clear,  the 
offi  cer  with  his  party  surrounded  the 
house  and  inquired  for  Lord  Selkirk. 
He  was  not  at  home  ;  Lady  Selkirk 
was  then  inquired  for,  and  made  her 
appearance.  The  officer  behaved  very 
civilly,  but  told  har  plainly,  that  his 
errand  was  to  carry  off  the  family  service 
of  plate.  She  assured  him  that  he 
had  been  misinformed,  and  that  Lord 
Selkirk  had  no  service  of  plate.  With 
great  presence  of  mind,  she  then  called 
for  the  butler's  inventory,  and  convinced 
him  on  the  spot  of  his  mistake.  At  the 
same  time  she  ordered  wine.  The 
officer  drank  her  health  politely  ;  and 
laying  his  hands  on  what  plate  he  met 
with,  went  off  without  committing  any 
wanton  mischief.  Soon  after  the  ships 
left  the  bay,  Jones  informed  Lord  Sel- 
kirk by  a  letter  that  avowed  indeed  the 
intention  of  carrying  his  lordship  off, 
but  with  a  design  merely  to  get  a  cartel 
established  through  the  means  of  such  a 
prisoner.   As  to  taking  the  plate,  he 
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said  he  totally  disapproved  of  it :  his 
crew  forced  him  to  it,  being  determined 
to  have  a  little  plunder  for  the  risk  they 
had  run,  both  in  Kirkcudbright  bay  and 
in  attempting  the  night  before  to  burn 
the  shipping  at  Whitehaven.  To  this 
apology  Jones  aided  a  promise  to  re- 
store the  plate,  which,  on  the  peace 
seven  years  after  the  depredation,  was 
punctually  performed.  It  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Selkirk's  banker  in 
London  ;  and  not  the  least  article  was 
missing.  This  restitution  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  generosity ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Jones  might  feel  for  his  pro- 
fessional character,  which  he  found 
would  suffer  under  the  infamy  of  such  a 
pilfering  transaction. 


A  PASSIONATE  MAN. 

Davie  Maben,  a  cross-grained  old 
herd  in  Gallowayshire,  once  quarrelled 
with  his  dog.  He  caught  collie  by  the 
hind  legs,  and  threw  him  over  the  Raen 
Nest  Heuck  of  the  Netherlaw,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time — 

* '  Caesar,  my  good  doggie,  did  ye  no 
ken  1  was  a  passionate  man  I" — Mac- 
taggarU 


CARD-PLAYING  KN  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  for  young  folks — lads  and  lasses, 
like — when  the  ^deman  and  his  wife 
are  gane  to  bed,  what's  the  harm  in  a 
gem  at  cairds?  It's  a  cheerfu',  noisy 
sicht  o*  comfort  and  confusion.  Sic 
Iuckin'  into  ane  anither's  haun's  !  Sic 
fause  shufflin' !  Sic  unfair  dealin'  !  Sic 
winkin*  tae  tell  your  pairtner  that  ye 
hae  the  king  or  the  ace?  And  when 
that  winna  do,  sic  kickin'  o'  shins  and 
treading  on  taes  aneath  the  table— aften 
the  wrang  anes  !  Then  down  wi'  your 
haun'  o'  cairds  in  a  clash  on  the  brod, 
because  you've  ane  ower  few,  and  the 
«*vif  maun  lose  his  deal,    Thon  what 


gigglin*  amang  the  lasses  !  -  What  ami- 
cable, nay,  love  quarrels,  between 
pairtners !  Jokin'  and  jestin',  and 
tauntin'  and  toozlin' — the  cawnel  blawn 
out,  and  the  soun'  o'  a  thousan*  kisses  ! 
That's  caird-playing  in  the  kintra,  Mr 
North  ;  and  whare's  the  man  amang  ye 
that  wull  daur  to  say  that  it's  no  a  plea- 
sant pastime  o'  a  winter's  nicht,  when 
the  snaw  is  com  in'  doon  the  lum,  or  the 
speat's  roarin'  amang  the  mirk  moun- 
tains ? — Nodes  A mbros* 


BURNS*  CREED. 

"My  creed,"  said  Burns,  in  his 
Commonplace  Book,  "is  pretty  nearly 
expressed  in  the  last  clause  of  Jamie 
Dean's  grace,  an  honest  weaver  in  Ayr- 
shire :  1  Lord  grant  that  we  may  lead  a 
gude  life  J  for  a  glide  life  makes  a  gude 
end — at  least  it  helps  weel  1 ' 11 


SOUND  REASONING. 

Principal  Blackwell,  of  Aberdeen, 
was  remarkably  stingy.  While  the 
workmen  were  employed  in  building 
his  house  at  Polmuir,  he  sometimes 
gave  them  a  gaudeamus  of  particularly 
small-beer,  which  was  commonly  carried 
in  a  water-bucket.  On  such  occasions 
he  used  to  honour  the  masons  with  his 
company,  and  drink  to  their  health, 
always  remarking — 

"Ah  I  my  lads !  that's  the  stuff  to  put 
marrow  in  your  bones ! " 

On  one  occasion  a  mason,  of  a  par- 
ticularly dry  turn,  observed,  "Ay,  ay, 
water-buckets  dinna  bear  aletn 


CLERGY  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION. 

Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  says  of  a 
priest,  who  had  fought  well  in  battle, 
1  *  It.  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ihis 
priest  should  fight  well,  for  in  Britain 
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there  are  40,000  priests  who  would  not 
be  afraid  to  fight  against  as  many  of  any 
nation.  Every  baron  has  one,  and  some 
five  or  six,  who  ride  out  armed  with 
sword  and  shield  to  attend  their  barons." 
This  historian  is  dissatisfied  with  their 
engaging  in  war  instead  of  employing 
themselves  in  divine  service,  but  allows 
that  they  ought  to  fight  in  their  own 
defence,  and  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Of  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  clergy 
of  that  age,  we  have  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  against 
the  English,  in  which  was  a  division 
composed  of  priests,  of  whom  many  fell 
in  the  battle.  At  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
in  15 13,  there  fell  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Isles,  with  the  Abbots  of  Kilwinning 
and  Inch  Chaflray.  Sir  David  Lindsay 
s?>ys  of  them — 

"Ane  other  cause  of  the  punition, 
Of  thir  unhappy  prelatis  imprudent, 
They  made  nocht  equal^  distribution, 
Of  haly  kirkis  patrimonie  and  rent, 
But  temporallie  thai  haif  it  all  mispent. 
Quhilks  sulde  have  bene  tripartit  into  thre, 
First  to  uphauld  the  kirk  in  honestie, 
The  second  part  to  sustain  thair  estates, 
The  third  part  to  be  given  to  the  puris. 
But  thai  disposit  that  geir  all  uther  gaites, 
On  cart  is  and  dyee  and  harlotrie  and  Intris, 
Their  caty vis  tuke  na  compt  of  thair  awin  caris, 
Thair  kirkes  rcvin  thair  laydy  is  clcnely  clad, 
And  richeley  rcwlit  baith  at  burd  and  bed.  _ 

Thair  bastard  bairnis  proudely  they  providit, 
The  kirk  geir  largely e  thai  did  on  hame  spend, 
In  thair  defakis  thair  subdites  were  mysgydit, 
And  comptit  nocht  thair  God  for  till  offend, 
Quhilk  gart  thame  want  grace  at  their  latter 
end. 

Melville  says,  that  when  James  V. 
was  advised  by  many  to  go  to  York,  to 
meet  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  he  was 
inclined  to  do  so ;  and  seeing  some  of  his 
prelates,  he  said,  "Wherefore  gave  my 
predecessors  so  many  lands  and  rents  to 
the  kirk?  Was  it  to  maintain  hawks, 
dogs,  and  whores,  and  a  number  of  idle 
priests  ?"  Yet  the  clergy  had  influence 
to  make  him  alter  his  intention,  chiefly 
by  bringing  him  fair  maidens. 


DECREASE  AND  HUMILIATION. 

In  1 21 3,  the  last  year  but  one  of 
William  the  Lion,  Gothred  Mac  Wil- 
liam, with  a  powerful  body  of  rapacious 
mountaineers,  spread  havoc  and  devasta- 
tion far  and  wide  throughout  Moray. 
William  Corny n,  Earl  of  Buchan,  led 
his  vassals  to  suppress  him,  and  had  in 
his  company  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  and  Sir 
Thomas  de  Lundy.  Goethred  was  de- 
feated by  De  Lundy,  and,  being  taken, 
was  brought  before  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
Lord  High  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  to  be 
tried  for  his  crimes,  and  by  him  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  The  execution  of 
this  sentence  he  is  saM  to  have  evaded  by 
voluntarily  abstaining  from  food,  which 
speedily  terminated  his  life.  Major 
states  that  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
justly,  that  he  who  wished  to  be  exalted 
and  to  be  king,  by  such  action  might 
decrease,  and  be  humbled. 


SERGEANT  MOR. 

This  noted  freebooter  had  been  a  ser- 
geant in  the  French  army,  and  came 
over  to  Scotland  in  1745.  From  his 
large  size  he  was  called  Sergeant  Mor. 
Having  no  settled  abode,  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  having  served  in 
the  army  of  France,  and  of  being  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  he 
formed  a  party  of  outlaws,  and  took  up 
his  residence  among  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness, 
and  Argyle.  While  he  plundered  the 
cattle  of  those  whom  he  called  his  ene- 
mies, he  protected  the  property  of  his 
friends,  and  frequently  made  people  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lowlands  purchase 
his  forbearance  by  the  payment  of  Black 
Mail.  Many  stories  are  told  of  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  met  with  an  officer 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort- William  on  the 
mountains  of  Lochaber.  The  officer 
told  him  that  he  suspected  he  had  lost 
his  *vay,  and,  having  a  lr.rge  sum  of 
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money  for  the  garrison,  was  afraid  of 
meeting  the  Sergeant  Mot  ;  he  there- 
fore requested  that  the  stranger  would 
accompany  him  on  his  road.  The  other 
agreed;  and  while  they  walked  on,  they 
talked  much  of  the  sergeant  and  his 
feats,  the  officer  using  much  freedom 
with  his  name,  calling  him  robber  and 
murderer. 

"Stop  there,"  interrupted  his  com- 
panion, "  he  does  indeed  take  the  cattle 
of  the  Whigs  and  you  Sassanachs,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  cearnahs  ever  shed 
innocent  blood;  except  once,"  added 
he,  "  that  I  was  unfortunate  at  Brae- 
mar,  when  a  man  was  killed,  but  I 
immediately  ordered  the  creach  to  be 
abandoned,  and  left  to  the  owners,  re- 
treating as  fast  as  we  could  after  such  a 
misfortune." 

"  You,"  asked  the  officer,  "  what  had 
you  to  do  with  the  affair?" 

"  I  am  John  du  Cameron — I  am  the 
Sergeant  Mor ;  there  is  the  road  to 
Involerchy — you  cannot  now  mistake  it. 
You  and  your  money  are  safe.  Tell 
your  governor  to  send  a  more  wary 
messenger  for  his  gold,  Tell  him,  also, 
that  although  an  outlaw,  and  forced  to 
live  on  the  public,  1  am  a  soldier  as 
well  as  himself,  and  would  despise  tak- 
ing his  gold,  from  a  defenceless  man  who 
confided  in  me." 

The  officer  lost  no  time  in  reaching 
the  garrison,  and  never  forgot  the  ad- 
venture, which  he  frequently  related. 

U  A  BROKEN  WEEK." 

A  minister  was  explaining  to  his  con- 
gregation the  great  benefits  arising  from 
the  Sabbath.  He  told  them  it  was  a 
means  of  frequently  renewing  their 
covenant,  &c. ;  and,  likewise,  it  was  a 
worldly  good,  as  a  day  of  rest  for  them* 
selves,  their  servants,  and  cattle.  Then 
he  recounted  to  them  the  different  days 
observed  in  other  religions,  as  the  sev- 
enth day.  by  the  Jews,  &c. 


"But,"  said  he,  "behold  the  parti- 
cular wisdom  of  our  institution,  in  or- 
daining it  to  be  kept  on  the  first  ;  for  if 
it  were  any  other  day,  it  would  make 
a  broken  week  !  " — Burt. 


JACOBITE  TOASTS. 

The  shifts  and  stratagems  were  numer- 
ous by  which  lairds  and  others  of  a 
Jacobite  tendency  had  to  conceal  their 
opinions  from  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  for  instance,  had  the 
favourite  toast,  ' ( The  King  n  and  1  *  The 
Restoration,"  both  of  them  excusable 
as  referring  to  legitimate  objects,  yet 
pronounced  in  such  a  significant  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  meant 
"James,"  not  "George,"  and  referred 
to  a  potential,  not  a  past  restoration. 

One  day,  when  an  officer  of  the 
army  was  dining  with  him,  he  felt 
somehow  rather  nervous  about  giving 
the  latter  toast  ;  so  after  the  "King" 
had  been  given  and  accepted  by  the 
two,  in  their  respective  senses,  he  pro- 
pounded, "The  King  again^  sir;  ye 
can  have  nae  objections  to  that." 


ST  ORAN. 

St  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of 
St  Colu mba,  and  was  buried  in  Icohn- 
kill.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint 
were  rather  dubious.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried 
alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  de- 
mons of  the  soil,  who  obstructed  the 
attempts  of  Columba  to  build  a  chapel. 
Columba  caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to 
be  dug  up,  after  three  days  had  elapsed  ; 
when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of 
the  assistap's,  declared  that  there  was 
neither  a  Gudv  3  judgment,  nor  a  future 
state  1  lie  had  no  time  to  make  further 
discoveries,  for  Columba  caused  the 
earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled  over 
him  with  the  utmost  despatch.  The 
chapel,  however,  and  the  cemetery  were 
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called  Rettig  Our  mi  ;  andj  in  memory 
of  his  rigid  celibacy,  no  female  was 
permitted  to  pay  her  devotions,  or  be 
buried,  in  Lhat  place. 


"sir  wiiat-thou-wilt." 

King  James  the  Sixth,  about  to  knight 
tt  Scottish  gentleman,  asked  his  name, 
who  made  answer,  his  name  was  Ed- 
ward Rndry  Hudrinblas  Tripp]  in 
Hipplas. 

"  How,  how?"  quoth  the  king. 

Replies  the  gentleman  ns  before, 
41  Edward  Rudry  Hudrinblas  Tripplin 
Hipplar," 

The  king,  not  able  to  retain  in  me- 
mory such  a  long,  and  withal  so  con- 
fusedly heaped-up  name. — 

"Prithee,"  said  he,  "rise  up,  and 
call  thyself  Sir  what  thou  wilt,"  and  so 
dismissed  him. — A\  Chambers. 


TRIAL  BY  SINGLE  COMBAT. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  trial 
by  single  combat,  so  peculiar  to  the 
feudal  system,  was  common  on  the 
borders.  The  following  indenture  will 
show  at  how  late  a  period  it  was  there 
resorted  to,  as  a  proof  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence : — 

"  It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Bliss- 
grave  and  Lancelot  Carleton,  for  the 
true  trial  of  such  controversies  as  are 
betwixt  them,  to  have  it  openly  tried, 
by  way  of  combat,  before  God  and  the 
face  of  the  world,  to  try  it  in  Canonby- 
holme,  before  England  and  Scotland, 
upon  Thursday  in  Eastcr-week,  being 
the  Sth  day  of  April  next  ensuing,  A.D. 
1602,  betwixt  nine  of  the  clock  and 
one  of  the  same  day,  to  fight  on  foot, 
to  be  armed  with  jack,  steel  cap,  plaite 
sleeves,  plaite  breeches,  plaite  sockes, 
two  baslaerd  swords,  the  blades  to  be 
one  yard  and  half  a  quarter  uf  length, 


two  Scotch  daggers  or  dorks  at  their 
girdles,  and  either  of  them  to  provide 
armour  and  weapons  for  themselves, 
according  to  this  indenture.  Two  gen- 
tlemen to  be  appointed  on  the  field  to 
view  both  the  parties,  to  see  that  they 
both  be  equal  in  arms  and  weapons, 
according  to  this  indenture,  and  being 
so  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  the  gentle- 
men to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  to  leave  them  but  two  boys,  viewed 
by  the  gentlemen,  to  be  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In 
testimony  of  this  our  agreement,  we 
have  both  set  our  hands  to  this  indenture, 
of  intent  all  matters  shall  be  made  so 
plain,  as  there  shall  be  no  question  to 
stick  upon  that  day.  Which  indenture, 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  delivered  to  two 
gentlemen.  And  for  that  it  is  conve- 
nient the  world  should  be  privy  to  every 
particular  of  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel, 
we  have  agreed  to  set  it  down  in  this 
indenture  betwixt  us,  that,  knowing  the 
quarrel,  their  eyes  may  be  witness  of 
the  trial." 


A  SCOTCHMAN  OUTWITTED. 

Some  years  since,  before  the  sale  of 
game  was  legalised,  and  a  present  of  it 
was  thought  worth  the  expense  of  car- 
riage, an  Englishman  who  had  rented  a 
moor  within  twenty  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
wishing  to  send  a  ten-brace  box  of  grouse 
to  his  friends  in  the  south,  directed  his 
giily  to  procure  a  person  to  take  the 
box  to  the  capital  of  the  north,  from 
whence  the  London  steamer  sailed.  . 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  miserably 
poor  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  could 
be  found  who  would  take  the  box  for  a 
less  sum  than  eight  shillings.  This  de- 
mand was  thought  so  unreasonable,  that 
the  Englishman  complained  to  a  Scotch 
friend  who  was  shooting  along  with 
him.  The  Scotchman  replied,  that 
"the  natives  always  make  a  point  of 
imposing  as   much  as   possible  upon 
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strangers;  but,"  said  he,  "if  you  will 
leave  it  to  me,  I  will  manage  it  for  ycu; 
for  with  all  their  inclination  to  knavery, 
they  are  the  simplest  people  under  the 
sun." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  going  out 
shooting,  they  saw  a  man  loading  his 
cart  with  peats,  when  the  Scotchman, 
approaching  him,  said,  after  the  usual 
salutation — 

<(  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
peats  ?  " 

' '  I'm  going  to  Aberdeen  to  sell  them," 
v/as  the  reply. 

"What  do  you  get  for  them?" 

"One  shilling  and  eightpence,  sir." 

"Indeed  !  Well,  I  will  buy  them, 
if  yon  will  be  sure  to  deliver  them  for 
me  at  Aberdeen." 

"That  I  will,  and  thank  you,  too, 
sir." 

All  agreed,  the  Scotchman  resumed 
his  walk  for  about  twenty  yards,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  said — 

"By-the-by,  I  have  a  small  box  I 
want  taken  to  the  same  place.  You 
can  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  peats?" 

"  That  I  will,  and  welcome,  sir." 

"Well,  i/  you  *jrFtl  call  at  the  lodge 
in  the  evening,  1  will  give  you  the 
direction  for  the  peats,  and  you  can 
have  the  box  at  the  same  time." 

He  did  so,  and  actually  carried  the 
box  and  gave  a  load  of  peats  for  one 
shilling  and  eightpence,  although  neither 
the  same  man  nor  any  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours would  forward  the  box  alone  for 
less  than  eight  shillings. 


AN  INJURED  PUBLICAN'S  REVENGE. 


scholarly  and  scientific  possessor.  The 
hospitalities  of  the  manse  were,  how- 
ever, a  perpetual  source  of  irriiation  to 
the  drunken  innkeeper,  who  fancied 
himself  robbed  of  his  annual  harvest  ; 
and  one  night,  when  the  manse  was 
very  full  and  the  inn  very  empty,  he 
slyly  took  down  his  signpost  and  stuck 
it  over  the  minister's  parlour  window. 
Dr  S.'s  first  intimation  that  he  had  set 
up  in  the  public  line  was  the  fiery  visage 
of  Boniface  glaring  in  upon  the  breakfast 
table,  with  the  ominous  words — 

"  1  Since  ye've  ta'en  awa'  a'  the  com- 
pany, ye  may  just  tak  the  sign  tae.' " 


A  PROMISING  SON. 

James  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr 
Johnson,  was  distinguished  in  private 
life  by  his  humour  and  power  of  repar- 
tee. He  has  been  described  as  a  man 
in  whose  face  it  was  impossible  at  any 
time  to  look  without  being  inclined  to 
laugh.  The  following  is  one  of  his  good 
things  : — 

As  he  was  pleading  one  day  at  the 
Scotch  bar  before  his  father,  Lord 
Auchinleck,  who  was  at  that  time  what 
is  called  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  (judge 
of  cases  in  the  first  stage),  the  testy  old 
senator,  ofTended  at  something  his  son 
said,  peevishly  exclaimed — 

"Jamie,  ye're  an  ass,  man." 

"  Not  exactly,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  junior;  "  only  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass." 


A  GREAT  THOROUGHFARE. 

A  stranger,  passing  along  a  road  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  was  surprised  at 
the  perfect  solitude  in  which  he  found 
himself,  there  being  actually  no  one  to 
be  seen  upon  the  whole  road  as  far  as 
he  had  gone,  nor  could  he  see  any  one 
for  miles  before  him.  Coming  up  to  a 
pooT  man  who  was  breaking  stones  by 


"I  well  remember,"  says  a  well-known 
Scof,  "in  my  boyhood,  the  picturesque 
v-^ise  of  Luss  filled  with  guests  all  the 
summer.  Indeed,  no  strangers  of  dis- 
tinction would  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  rare  botanical 
collection  contained  in  the  manse  gar- 
den, or  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
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the  wayside,  and  glad  of  any  compa- 
nionship in  such  a  desert,  he  asked  him, 
by  way  of  drawing  on  conversation,  if 
this  road  was  well  frequented. 

"Ou,  ay,"  said  the  man,  "it's  no 
that  ill ;  a  cadger  gaed  by  yesterday, 
and  there's  yoursel'  the  day." 


A  YOUNG  JOKER. 

A  celebrated  divine  in  the  west  coun- 
try tells  the  following  story 

While  one  day  taking  his  usual  walk, 
he  happened  to  come  across  a  little  boy 
busily  engaged  in  forming  a  miniature 
building  of  clay.  The  doctor,  always 
fond  of  conversation  with  children,  at 
once  began  his  interrogatories  as  fol- 
low : — 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  what's  this 
you're  doing? " 

"  Makin'  a  hoose,  sir," 

"What  kind  o' a  hoose?" 

"A  kirk,  sir." 

"Where's  the  door?" 

"  Inhere  it's,"  replied  the  boy,  point- 
ing with  his  finger. 

1 '  Where's  the  pulpit  ?  " 

"  There,"  said  the  boy. 

The  doctor,  now  thinking  he  would 
fix  the  sharp-eyed  boy,  again  asked — 

"Ay,  but  where  is  the  minister? " 

The  youngster,  with  a  knowing  look 
to  his  querist,  and  with  a  scratch  of  his 
head,  again  replied- — 

"0,1  havna  eneuch  o'  dirt  to  inak 
him," 


"IN  THE  BRAID  GATE." 

A  member  of  that  proverbially  lo- 
quacious craft,  who  are  particularly 
hostile  to  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  disciples  of  Joanna  Southcote,  which 
they  denounce  as  a  barbarism,  was  one 
night  "  working  with  sinuosities"  along 
the  Broadgate  of  Aberdeen,  with  the 
contents  of  several  bottles  in  his  pate, 


making  sundry  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  a 
broken  nose,  ever  anO.  anon  encountering 
a  brush  with  a  Charley,  a  dry-shave  from 
a  quizzical  crony,  a  cut  from  every  strap- 
ping wench  he  chanced  to  accost — and 
he  accosted  nearly  every  one  he  met — < 
when  he  was  addressed  by  a  douce 
woman  of  his  acquaintance — > 

"Ah!  Geordie,  Geordie,  ye're  i'  the 
braid  gate." 

Unwilling  to  be  thus  bearded,  Geordie, 
with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip,  re- 
plied, "  I  ken  that;  but  for  as  braid  as 
it  is,  t  need  it  a'  I  " 


lvliard's  edge. 

The  spot  on  which  the  noted  battle 
of  Ancrum  Moor  was  fought  was  called 
Lyliard's  Edge,  from  an  Amazonian 
woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported 
by  tradition  to  have  distinguished  her- 
self in  the  same  manner  as  Squire 
Witherington.  The  old  people  point 
out  her  monument,  now  broken  and 
defaced.  The  inscription  is  said  to 
have  been  legible  not  long  ago,  and  to 
have  run  thus — 

Fair  maiden  LyMiard  lies  under  this  starie, 
Utile  was  her  stature,  hut  great  was  her  fame; 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  mony  thumps, 
And,  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off,  she  fought 
upon  her  stumps. 


ANTISEPTIC  EFFECTS  OK  PEATMOSS, 

A  piece  of  cloth,  dug  from  under  a 
moss  ten  feet  deep,  on  the  lands  of 
Flute,  in  the  parish  of  Glassford,  in 
Lanarkshire,  was  found  to  be  fresh  and 
well  preserved.  This  piece  of  cloth 
was  brought  from  the  bottom  of  a  peat 
forest,  on  the  point  of  a  spade;  but  the 
incurious  labourer  was  neither  at  the 
pains  to  preserve  it,  nor  so  much  as  to 
examine  it  if  any  more  clothes  were  to  be 
found  at  the  same  spot.  In  the  moss  of 
Locher,  near  Dumfries,  were  found  a 
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canoe  and  a  Roman  jug.  In  the  same 
moss,  a  leather  bag,  containing  silver 
coins  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  were 
found.  A  pot  find  decanter,  both  of 
Roman  copper*  were  dug  from  under 
a  moss  in  the  parish  of  KirkmichacI, 
Dumfriesshire.  A  Roman  camp  kettle, 
nearly  as  thin  as  parchment,  was  found 
in  the  clay,  under  a  moss  eight  feet 
deep,  on  the  estate  of  Auchtertyre.  A 
Roman  medal,  of  fine  gold,  with  an  in. 
scription  upon  it,  was  found  under  a 
moss,  near  the  sources  of  the  Annan, 
on  the  side  of  the  great  road  formed  by 
Agricola.  Bruce,  in  his  expedition 
against  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  cut 
down  some  forests  near  Inverury.  The 
trees  are  to  be  seen  under  the  mosses, 
which  have  risen  over  them  to  a  great 
height.  Trees  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mosses  of  Xippen,  and  a  Roman 
road,  formed  entirely  of  wood,  was  dis- 
covered in  them  some  years  ago.  A 
similar  road  was  found  in  the  moss  of 
Logan. 

In  digging  the  great  canal  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  near  Falkirk, 
horses  and  men  in  fuU  armour  were 
found.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
been  Covenanters  who  had  sunk  retreat- 
ing from  a  defeat  by  Montrose. 


A  TEXT   "WELL"  APPLIED. 

Meeting  a  friend  one  morning  return- 
ing from  St  Bernard's  mineral  well,  at 
the  Water  of  Leith,  Edinburgh,  Erskine 
greeted  him  with,  "Good  morning! 
I  see  you  never  weary  in  %vdl-doing" 


THE  PEC  I  IS. 

Every  child  in  Scotland  has  heard  of 
the  Pedis,  a  race  of  small  red-haired 
men,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  long 
ago,  and  built  all  the  huge  castles  and 
bridges  in  the  country. 

The  Picts,  whom  antiquaries  suppose 


to  have  been  the  same  as  what  arc  called 
the  Pedis,  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Forth,  about  a  thousand 
years  ago.  They  had  a  king  of  their 
own  for  many  ages;  but  at  length  a  race 
of  Irish  adventurers,  who  came  in  upon 
Scotland  by  the  west,  got  the  better  of 
their  monarch,  or  else  succeeded  to  his 
crown  by  marriage,  so  that  there  was 
never  any  more  heard  of  them  as  a 
separate  nation.  This  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  843. 

Tacitus  describes  these  Picts  as  a  tall 
and.  fair  race j  but  tradition  now  speaks 
differently  of  the  Ticts.  Both  in  the 
border  counties,  and  in  those  which  the 
Picts  once  occupied,  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  common  people,  and  in 
nil  nursery  stories,  as  a  squat  and  robust 
race  of  men,  with  red  hair,  and  amis  of 
such  length  that  they  could  tie  the 
latchets  of  their  shoes  without  stooping. 
1  The  Scottish  peasant  ascribes  all  old 
public  works  of  which  he  does  not 
KtiOW  the  origin  to  the  Pcchs,  and  their 
plan  of  working,  according  to  his  creed, 
was  to  stand  in  a  row  between  the 
quarry  and  the  building,  handing  for- 
ward stones  to  one  another.  When  a 
person  has  either  red  hair,  long  arms, 
or  a  very  sturdy  body,  it  is  common  to 
say  to  him  tauntingly — 

11  Ye  maun  be  come  of  the  Pechs." 
Yet  there  is  also  a  very  prevalent 
understanding  that  they  arc  now  entirely 
extirpated,  at  least  as  a  nation  ;  and 
there  arc  some  popular  tales  which  even 
speak  of  the  death  of  the  last  individual 
of  the  race. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lammermoor,  a 
lonely  mountain  region  between  East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  have  a  tra- 
dition that  the  last  battle  fought  by  the 
Pechs  against  the  Scots,  by  whom  they 
were  Oppressed,  took  place  near  a  hill 
called  Manslaughter  Law.  So  dread- 
fully were  they  cut  up,  that  only  two 
persons  of  the  rictish  nation  survived 
the  light — a  father  and  a  son.  These 
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were  brought  before  the  Scottish  king, 
and  promised  life  on  condition  that  they 
-would  disclose  the  secret,  peculiar  to 
their  nation,  of  the  art  of  distilling  ale 
from  heather.  But  this  was  a  secret 
upon  which  the  Pechs  prided  themselves 
very  much,  so  that  they  never  would 
divulge  it  except  to  their  own  kindred. 
Both  refused  to  purchase  their  lives  on 
this  condition,  and  they  were  about  to 
be  put  to  a  painful  and  torturing  death, 
when  the  father  seemed  to  relent,  and 
proposed  to  yield  up  the  secret,  provided 
that  the  Scots  would  first  kill  his  son. 
The  victors,  though  horrified  at  the  un- 
natural selfishness  of  the  old  man,  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  then  asked 
its  reward. 

"  Now,"  said  the  ancient  Pech,  "you 
may  kill  me  too,  for  you  shall  never 
know  my  secret.  Your  threats  might 
have  influenced  my  son,  but  they  are 
Itot  on  me." 

The  King  of  Scots  could  not  help 
admiring  this  firmness  of  principle,  even 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  small  ale,  and  lie 
condemned  the  veteran  savage  to  life. 
It  is  further  related  by  the  tradition  of 
Teviotdale,  that  his  existence,  as  a 
punishment  from  heaven  for  his  crime, 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
term  of  mortal  life*  When  some  ages 
had  passed,  and  the  last  of  the  Pechs 
was  blind  and  bed-rid,  he  overheard 
some  young  men  vaunting  of  their  feats 
of  strength.  He  desired  to  feel  the 
wrist  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  strength  of  modern  men  with 
those  of  the  early  times,  which  were 
now  only  talked  of  as  a  fable.  They 
reached  him  a  bar  of  iron  instead  of  a 
wrist,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  expres- 
sions of  indignation  which  they  thought 
he  would  be  sure  to  utter.  But  he 
seized  the  huge  bar,  and,  snapping  it 
through  like  a  reed,  only  remarked  very 
coolly — 

''It's  a  bit  gey  grissle,  but  nacthing 
to  the  shackle-banes  o'  my  young  days." 
The  feelings  of  the  young  men  may 


be  imagined.  Into  such  forms  as  these 
do  historical  facts  become  transmuted 
after  a  long  series  of  ages;  and  such  is 
the  popular  remembrance  of  a  nation 
which  once  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
this  country,  but  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  now  a  matter  of  historical 
uncertainty. 


CHURCH-GOING. 

Church-going  seems  to  be  in  great 
measure  a  habit,  and  while  one  parish 
is  distinguished  for  attendance  upon 
religious  ordinances,  another  not  far 
distant  is  noted  for  its  remissness  in  the 
observance  of  that  duty.  A  ploughman 
who  had  been  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
parish  of  Ochiltree,  but  who  seldom 
had  "  darkened  a  church  door,"  removed 
into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Coylton, 
and,  some  months  afterwards  meeting 
with  his  old  master,  was  thus  accosted — ■ 

u  How  are  ye,  John?  I'm  glad  to 
hear  ye  attend  the  church  now," 

uOu  ay,  sir,  a'  folk  gang  to  the  kirk 
here.  Ye're  thocht  naething  o'  if  ye 
dinna  gang  to  the  kirk." — Rev.  D.  Hogg. 


A  POLITICAL  SHAVE  I 

Before  a  former  Mr  Dundas,  after- 
wards Lord  Melville,  had  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Scotland,  he  was  by  no 
means  popular  in  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was,  oftener  than  once,  in 
clanger  of  his  life  from  mobs  in  Edin- 
burgh. Paying  a  visit  to  the  capital  on 
one  occasion,  after  having  been  con- 
cerned in  some  odious  public  measure, 
he  sent  for  a  barber,  in  the  morning,  to 
shave  him  at  his  "hotel.  The  tonsor, 
who  happened  to  be  a  wag,  on  entering 
the  room,  saluted  Mr  Dundas,  and  wel- 
comed him  to  Edinburgh.  Then  having 
decorated  him  with  an  apron,  he  began 
to  lather  his  face  ;  during  which  opera- 
tion he  cast  upon  him  sundry  scowling 
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and  penetrating  glances,  the  meaning 
of  which  the  stranger  could  not  well 
comprehend.  At  length,  flourishing 
his  razor,  he  said,  in  a  sharp  and  stern 
voice— 

"We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr 
Dundas,  for  the  part  you  lately  took  in 
London." 

M  What !  "  replied  the  secretary  ; 
"you  are  a  politician,  I  find?  I  sent 
for  a  barber" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  knight  of  the 
pewter-basin,  "I'll  shave  you  directly;" 
which  he  did,  until  one  half  of  the  beard 
was  cleanly  mowed  ;  when,  coming  to 
his  throat,  he  drew  the  back  of  the 
razor  across  it,  saying,  "Take  that,  ye 
traitor!"  and  off  he  ran,  downstairs, 
into  the  street. 

Whether  Mr  Dundas  felt  any  uneasi- 
ness at  the  barber's  manner,  we  know 
not  ;  but  the  latter  expression — the 
action  being  so  well  suited  to  the  word 
--induced  hiin  instantly  to  apply  the 
apron  to  his  throat,  and  to  make  a  loud 
gurgling  noise,  which  being  heard  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  house,  they 
immediately  ran  to  his  assistance.  They 
soon  discovered,  by  the  pantomimic 
gestures  of  the  half-shaved  man,  what 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  room  was  full  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  of  all  degrees — apothecaries, 
surgeons,  and  physicians.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  the  patient 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  remove  the 
apron,  and  expose  his  throat ;  but  at 
length,  when  he  did  so,  with  much 
caution,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
whole  state,  there  not  being  even  a  scar 
visible  1  Though  Mr  Dundas  had  much 
reason  to  be  delighted  at  having  escaped 
unhurt,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at 
the  laugh  which  this  adventure  occa- 
sioned ;  and  his  chagrin  was  greatly  in- 
creased when  he  found  that  he  had  to 
pay  for  tiie  attendance  of  the  medical 
gentlemen ;  which  having  done,  and 
having  shaved  the  other  side  of  his  face 
himself— for  he  would  trust  no  more 


barbers— lie  quitted  Edinburgh,  and  did 
not  return  for  many  years. 


A  FRIENDLY  PROSECUTOR. 

The  Laird  of  Waterton,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  after  the  abolition  of  power  of 
regality,  apprehended  a  sheep-stealer, 
and  sent  him  to  the  jail  of  Aberdeen  to 
be  tried  at  the  assizes.  Visiting  the 
prisoner  the  night  before  the  trial,  he 
asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do.  To 
which  the  prisoner  replied,  he  intended 
to  confess,  and  pray  for  mercy. 

"Confess!"  said  Waterton;  "what, 
man,  will  ye  confess,  and  be  hanged? 
Na,  na,  deny  it  to  my  face."  He  did 
so,  and  was  acquitted. 

■ 

THE  NATURAL  SEQUENCE. 

James  Ritchie,  who  flourished  as 
piper  to  the  corporation  of  Peebles  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  who  was  remarkable  as  having  been 
first  cousin  to  that  extraordinary  creature 
David  Ritchie,  the  original  Black  Divarf, 
was  a  wit  in  his  way.  His  wife  had 
one  day  to  communicate  to  him  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  that  a  flood  in  the 
Tweed  had  carried  away  their  family 
cow,  whicli  was  the  fruit  of  his  laborious 
puffings  and  earnings. 

"  Weel,"  said  he,  after  a  good  deal 
of  condolence,  "  deil  ma  care,  after  a' ; 
it  cam'  wf  the  windy  let  it  gang  wi'  the 
water. " 


"DOUBLING  THE  CAPE." 

Henry  Erskine  and  a  few  friend3 
dining  one  day  with  Bailie  Creech,  the 
guests  were  entertained  with  a  single 
bottle  of  Cape  wine,  though  Creech 
boasted  of  some  very  fine  Madeira 
which  he  said  was  in  his  cellar.  Vari- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  induce  the 
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host  to  produce  the  vaunted  Madeira, 
but  without  success.  At  length  Erskine 
said,  with  ai?  air  of  apparent  disap- 
pointment— 

"  Well,  well,  since  we  can't  get  to 
Madeira^  we  must  just  double  the  Cape/" 


THE  PROPER  HAND. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the 
custom-house  at  An  strut  her,  whose 
name  was  Dawd  Rae,  joined  Prince 
Charles  in  the  '45,  was  taken  prisoner, 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  at  Car- 
lisle. The  Rev.  Mr  Nairn,  minister  of 
the  parish,  very  humanely  called  on  the 
widow,  and,  for  the  pious  purposes  of 
consolation,  stated  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  evident  in  the  dispensation. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  the  honest  woman  ; 
"  there  was  nae  hand  in  it  but  the  deil's 
and  the  Duke  o'  Cumberland's/' 


TRADE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Stock  fish  from  Aberdeen  appear  to 
have  been  in  repute,  and  exported  lo 
considerable  amount.  In  1348,  we  find 
passports  granted  to  Adam  de  Fren- 
draught,  Robert  de  Botha,  and  John  de 
Taillour,  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  who 
had  come  to  England  with  hides,  lambs' 
skins,  and  ether  merchandise,  and  they 
had  leave  to  buy  and  carry  to  Scot- 
land cloth,  linen,  and  worsted  cloth, 
and  other  merchandise. 


PILGRIMAGES. 

In  the  Rotuli  Scotia  we  find  three 
descriptions  of  persons  in  the  fourteenth 
century  obtaining  passports  to  go  to 
England,  and  one  was  the  merchants, 
whose  object  was  gain  ;  another  was 
literary  men,  such  as  the  celebrated 
Barbour,  whose  object  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  ;  and  a  third,  a  more 


numerous  class,  was  that  of  devout 
pilgrims,  who  travelled,  from  religious 
motives,  to  Canterbury,  or  St  James's, 
in  Spain.  In  the  Regiani  Majestatem, 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Jerusalem,  or  St 
James's,  is  ordered  to  be  admitted  as  a 
sufficient  plea  for  omission  of  attend- 
ance before  the  supreme  court. 


SIR  ANDREW  WOOD. 

The  faithful  and  brave  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
James  III.  and  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  a 
native  of  Largo  in  Fife.  Under  James 
III.  he  possessed  the  barony  of  Largo 
in  tack.  But  James  IV.  invested  him 
in  the  property  of  it,  on  account  of  two 
signal  victories'  he  had  obtained  at  sea 
over  the  English,  about  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  It  appears  that  Sir 
Andrew,  like  Commodore  Trunnion, 
brought  on  shore  his  nautical  ideas  and 
manners.  From  his  house,  down  almost 
as  far  as  the  church,  he  formed  a  canal, 
upon  which  he  used  to  sail  in  his  barge 
to  the  church  every  Sunday  in  great 
state. — Scat.  Account, 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  ARMSTRONG. 

The  name  of  Armstrong  is  that  of  a 
famous  border  family,  which,  with  its 
various  branches,  chiefly  inhabited 
Liddesdale.  According  to  tradition, 
the  original  name  was  Fairbairn,  and 
belonged  to  the  armour-bearer  of  an 
ancient  king  of  Scotland,  who  having 
his  horse  killed  under  him  in  battle, 
was  straightway  remounted  by  Fair- 
bairn on  his  own  horse.  For  this  timely 
assistance  the  king  amply  rewarded  him 
with  lands  on  the  borders,  and  in  allu- 
sion to  the  manner  in  which  so  import- 
ant a  service  was  performed, — Fairbairn 
having  taken  the  king  by  the  thigh,  and 
eet  him  at  once  on  the  saddle, — his  royal 
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master  gave  him  the  name  of  Armstrong, 
and  assigned  him  lor  crest  "an  armed 
hand  and  arm,  in  the  hand  a  leg  and 
foot  in  armour,  couped  at  the  thigh,  all 
proper." 


THE  SAME  WHIP. 

The  Laird  of  M'Nab  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  Leith  races,  at  which  he 
generally  made  his  appearance  in  a  very 
showy-looking  gig.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  his  horse  suddenly  dropped 
down  dead.  At  the  races  on  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  wag,  who  had  witnessed 
the  misfortune  of  the  previous  year,  rode 
up  to  the  laird,  and  said — 

"  M'Nab,  is  that  the  same  horse  that 
you  had  last  year?" 

"No,"  said  the  laird,  "but  it's  the 
same  wimp;"  which  article  he  nour- 
ished in  such  a  manner  that  the  querist 
considered  it  ad  visa  Me  to  take  the  hint, 
and  beat  a  speedy  retreat. 


A  DEFINITION. 

A  gentleman  visiting  Mr  Wood's 
school  in  Edinburgh  had  a  hook  put 
into  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining a  class.  The  word  i)iheritance 
occurring  in  the  verse,  the  querist  inter- 
rogated the  youngster  as  follows  : — 

"What  is  inheritance?" 

"  Patrimony." 

"  What  is  a  patrimony?" 

"  Something  left  by  a  father," 

"  What  would  you  call  it,  if  left  by  a 
mother?" 

"Matrimony" 


LADY  BOTHWELL-HAUGH. 

This  lady  and  her  child  perished  in 
consequence  of  having  been  turned  out 
of  her  castle,  in  unseasonable  weather, 
by  one  of  the  party  attached  to  the  £&rS 


of  Murray.  Popular  report  tenants  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  with  the  restless 
ghost  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  who  al- 
ways appears  in  white,  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  This  spectre  is  so  tena- 
cious of  its  rights,  that  a  part  of  the 
stories  of  the  ancient  edifice  having 
been  employed  in  repairing  the  present 
Woodhonselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part 
of  her  privilege  to  occasionally  haunt 
this  castle  (Bothwell  Castle)  also. 


THE  MINISTERS  OF  GLENORCIIY. 

The  last  episcopal  clergyman  of  the 
parish  of  Glenorchy,  Mr  David  hind- 
say,  was  ordeied  to  surrender  his  charge 
to  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
When  the  nominee  of  the  duke  reached 
the  parish,  to  take  possession  of  his 
living,  not  an  individual  would  speak 
to  him,  and  every  door  was  closed 
against  him,  except  that  of  Mr  Lindsay] 
who  received  him  kindly.  On  Sunday 
the  new  preacher  went  to  church,  ac- 
companied by  his  predecessor.  The 
whole  population  of  the  district  were 
assembled,  but  not  one  would  enter  the 
church.  No  person  spoke,  nor  was  there 
the  least  noise  or  violence,  until  the  new 
minister  attempted  to  enter  the  church, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  twelve  men, 
fully  armed,  who  told  him  he  must  ac- 
company them;  and,  disregarding  all 
Air  Lindsay's  prayers  and  entreaties, 
they  ordered  the  piper  to  play  the 
"  March  of  Death,"  and  walked  away 
with  their  prisoner  to  the  confines  of 
the  parish.  Here  they  made  him  swear 
on  the  Bible,  that  he  would  never  return, 
or  attempt  to  disturb  Mr  Lindsay; 
which  oath  he  hones!  1 3'  kept. 

The  Synod  of  Argyle  were  highly 
incensed  at  thfc  violation  of  their  au- 
thority, but  seeing  that  the  people  were 
fully  determined  to  resist,  no  farther  at- 
tempt was  made.  Mr  Lindsay  lived 
thirty  years  afterwards,,  and  died  JXpltf 
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copal  minister  of  Glenorchy,  loved  and 
revered  by  his  flock. 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  was  one 
evening  taken  suddenly  ill  at  Lady 
Payne's :  on  her  expressing  a  hope 
that  his  indisposition  might  not  be 
serious,  he  answered  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing impromptu  : — ■ 

"Tis  true  T  am  ill,  but  I  need  not  complain, 
For  he  never  knew  pleasure  who  never  knew 
Paynes 


DAFT  LAIRD  ROBERTSON. 

A  crazed  but  harmless  old  man,  who 
lived  many  years  ago  in  Edinburgh,  and 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
daft  Laird  Robertson,  one  day  meeting 
with  Sandy  Wood,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon and  most  worthy  denizen  of  the 
same  city,  accosted  him  thus — 

"  Cousin,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  looking 
so  well  this  morning." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  laird," 
answered  Mr  Wood;  "but  did  not 
know  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
relation." 

"  You're  wud"  {Scotice  for  crazy,  or 
"daft"),  replied  the  laird,  "and  a'body 
kens  Pm  no  voise." 


A  COURAGEOUS  MARTYR. 

Walter  Mills  was  the  last  martyr 
whom  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  were 
able  to  bring  to  the  stake.  He  died 
with  great  fortitude.  During  his  exa- 
mination he  answered  his  accusers  with 
an  acuteness  and  point  which  approach- 
ed to  wit.  Oliphant,  a  priest,  asked 
hi  in — 

"Say  you  there  are  not  seven  sacra- 
ments ? n 

Mills,  "Give  me  the  Lord's  Supper 


and  baptism,  and  part  the  rest  among 
you." 

Oliphant.  "What  think  you  of  ma- 
trimony?" 

Mills.  "It  is  a  blessed  bond.  You 
abhor  it,  and  take  other  men's  wives 
and  daughters." 

0  lip  ha  nt*  ( 1  W  ha  t  o  f  t  h  e  ad  m  i  n  i  s  t  ra- 
tion  of  the  sacrament?" 

Mills.  "I  will  tell  you. — A  lord  in- 
viteth  many  to  dinner ;  he  rmgelh  his 
bell,  and  they  come  into  his  hall.  He 
then  turneth  his  back  upon  the  guests 
he  has  called,  and  eateth  and  drinketh 
all  himself,  giving  them  no  part ;  and 
so  do  you." 


A  LIBERAL  EPISCOPALIAN. 

An  Episcopah'an  lady  at  Alloa  had  a 
Presbyterian  husband,  on  whose  death 
she  applied  to  her  own  clergyman  to 
have  the  burial  service  read  over  him. 
He  refused  to  do  so ;  which  being 
reported  to  the  Rev.  John  Skinner^ 
the  author  of  "Tullochgorum,"  he  re- 
marked— * 

"  Hoot,  sic  a  stiff  ass  !  If  it  had 
been  me,  I  wad  hae  said,  'Aye  the  mae 
the  merrier. 1  " 


HOW  TO  GET  QUIT  OF  AN  IMPOR- 
TUNATE LOVER. 

Hugo  Arnot  was  once  waited  upon 
by  a  lady  not  remarkable  either  for 
youth,  beauty,  or  good  temper,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  her  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  importunities  of  an  admirer 
whom  she  did  not  approve  of.  After 
telling  her  story,  the  following  colloquy 
took  place  : — 

"Ye  maun  ken,  sir,"  said  the  lady, 
"that  I  am  a  namesake  o'  your  ain.  I 
am  the  chief  o'  die  Amots." 

"  Are  you,  byjing?"  replied  Mr  Ar- 
not. 

"Yes,  sir,  T  ara  j  and  ye  maun  just 
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advise  me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  this 
impertinent  fellow  !  " 

"0,  marry  him  by  all  means  !  It's 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  his  imperti- 
nence." 

"I  would  see  him  hanged  first  I "  re- 
plied the  lady,  with  emphatic  indigna- 
tion. 

"Nay,  madam,"  rejoined  Mr  Arnot; 
"marry  him  directly,  as  I  said  before, 
and,  by  the  lord  Harry,  he'll  soon  hang 
himself  afterwards  ! " 


QUALIFICATION  FOR  A  KING'S 
COUNSEL. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  an  appointment  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  generally  presided 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  his  Royal 
I  lighness's  household  in  Edinburgh,  on 
the  1.2 lb  of  August.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  while  a  gentleman  was  singing, 
the  Prince's  tobacconist  accompanied 
the  song  with  his  fingers  upon  the 
wainscoting  of  the  room  in  a  very  ac- 
curate manner.  When  the  music  ceased, 
the  chairman  said,  "He  thought  the 
Prince's  tobacconist  would  make  a 
capital  king's  counsel." 

On  being  asked  "why?"  Henry 
replied — 

"Because  I  never  heard  a  man  make 
so  much  of  a  panels 


THE  SUBLIME  AND  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  temple  to  the  memory  of 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons^  in  the 
Earl  of  Buchan's  grounds  at  Dry  burgh. 
A  large  company  were  invited,  and  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided 
by  his  lordship,  whose  ambition  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  great  patron  of 
literary  men.  All  the  company  being 
collected,  his  lordship,  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  temple   (the  fruit 


of  which  was  covered  by  a  green 
curtain  to  conceal  an  elegant *  bust 
of  the  poet),  commenced  reciting  a 
poem,  composed  by  himself,  in  praise 
of  the  genius  of  Thomson.  A  wng, 
meantime,  had  gone  behind  the  curtain, 
and  crowned  the  bust  with  a  brown 
Jordan^  sticking,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pipe  in  its  month.  On  a  signal  from 
his  lordship,  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
and  in  ecstacies  he  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bust — "  Loathe  Man!" 
This  was  too  much  for  his  enlightened 
auditory,  who  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  The  cause  of  the  unusual 
merriment  was  soon  revealed,  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  his  lordship,  whose 
vanity  did  not  for  many  a  day  recover 
from  the  rude  shock  it  so  unexpectedly 
received  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
great  triumph. 


A  CLERICAL  JACOBITE. 

The  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Stone* 
liaven,  at  the  time  of  the  "Forty-Five" 
(an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Troup), 
was  so  enthusiastic  a  Jacobite,  that 
when  a  person  named  Bannerman  came 
marching  through  the  town  to  join  the 
Chevalier,  he,  though  it  was  Sunday 
morning,  look  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  and 
escorted  them  for  some  distance,  playing 
"Over  the  water  to  Charlie."  For  this 
act  of  rebellion,  he  was  deprived  by 
government,  and  obliged  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  his  sacred  office  in  the 
strictest  secrecy.  It  is  a  fact  remem- 
bered by  tradition,  that  when  he  had  to 
baptize  a  child,  it  was  always  smuggled 
into  his  house  in  a  fish-wife's  creel.  In 
his  old  age  he  became  exceed  ingly 
peevish,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  exercise  any  of  his  functions 
even  for  his  best  friends.  "  Gae  wa' 
wi'  ye  I"  he  said  to  a  christening  pro- 
cession which  one  day  came  to  him,  "I 
wadna  be  at  the  fash,  though  ye  were 
to  *&'  the  bairn  Charlie  " 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

During  the  truce  between  England 
and  Scotland,  it  happened  that  King 
Robert  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a 
very  valiant  knight,  waxed  old  and  was 
attacked  with  so  severe  an  illness  (the 
leprosy )  that  he  saw  his  end  approaching ; 
he  therefore  summoned  togeLher  all  the 
chiefs  and  barons  in  whom  he  most 
confided,  and  after  having  told  them  he 
should  never  get  the  better  of  this  sick- 
ness, he  commanded  them,  upon  their 
honour  and  loyalty,  to  keep  and  preserve 
faithfully  and  entire  the  kingdom  for  his 
son  David,  to  obey  him,  and  crown  him 
king  when  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  and 
to  marry  him  to  a  lady  suitable  to  his 
station. 

lie,  after  that,  called  to  him  the 
gallant  Lord  James  Douglas,  and  said 
to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  others — 

"My  dear  friend  Douglas,  you  know 
that  1  have  had  much  to  do,  and  have 
suiTered  many  trorbles  during  the  time 
I  have  lived  to  support  the  rights  of  my 
crown  ;  at  the  time  I  was  most  occupied, 
I  made  a  vow,  the  non-accomplishment 
of  which  gives  me  much  uneasiness  ;  I 
vowed  that  if  I  could  finish  my  wars  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  might  have  quiet 
to  govern  peaceably,  I  would  go  and 
make  war  against  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  adversaries 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  this  point  my 
heart  has  always  leaned  ;  but  our  Lord 
was  not  willing,  and  gave  me  so  much 
to  do  in  my  life-time,  and  this  expedi- 
tion has  lasted  so  long,  followed  by  this 
heavy  sickness,  that  since  my  body 
cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  wishes, 
I  will  send  my  heart  instead  of  my  body 
to  fulfil  my  vow.  As  I  do  not  know 
anyone  knight  so  gallant  or  enterprising, 
or  better  formed  to  complete  my  inten- 
tions than  yourself,  I  beg  and  entreat  of 
you,  dear  and  special  friend,  as  earnestly 
as  I  can,  that  you  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  undertake  this  expedition  for  the 
love  of  me,  and  to  acquit  my  soul  to 


our  Lord  and  Saviour  ;  for  I  have  that 
opinion  of  your  nobleness  and  loyalty, 
that  if  you  undertake  it,  it  cannot  fail  of 
success,  and  I  shall  die  more  contented ; 
but  it  must  be  executed  as  follows  : — 

"  I  will  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be 
dead  you  take  my  heart  from  my  body, 
and  have  it  well  embalmed  ;  you  will 
also  take  as  much  money  from  my 
treasury  as  will  appear  to  you  sufficient 
to  perform  your  journey,  as  well  as  for 
all  those  whom  you  may  choose  to  take 
with  you  in  your  train  ;  you  will  then 
deposit  your  charge  at  the  holy  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  wheie  he  was  buried, 
since  my  body  cannot  go  there.  You 
will  not  be  sparing  of  expense,  and  pro- 
vide yourself  with  sneh  company  and 
such  things  as  may  be  suitable  to  your 
rank,  and  wherever  you  pass  you  will 
let  it  be  known  that  you  bear  the  heart 
of  King  Robert  of  Scotland,  which  you 
are  carrying  beyond  seas,  by  his  com- 
mand, since  his  body  cannot  go 
thither  J" 

All  present  began  bewailing  bitterly  j 
and  when  Lord  James  could  speak,  he 
said — : 

"Gallant  and  noble  king,  I  return 
you  a  hundred  thousand  thanks  for  the 
high  honour  you  do  me,  and  for  the  valu- 
able and  dear  treasure  with  which  you 
entrust  me,  and  I  will  most  willingly  do 
all  that  you  command  me,  with  the  ut- 
most loyalty  in  my  power;  never  doubt 
it,  however  I  may  feel  myself  unworthy 
of  such  a  high  distinction." 

The  king  replied,  "Gallant  knight, 
I  thank  ycu;  you  promise  it  me  then?" 

"Certainly,  sir,  most  willingly,"  an- 
swered the  knight.  He  then  gave  his 
promise  upon  the  honour  of  his  knight- 
hood. 

The  king  said,  "  Thanks  be  to  God? 
for  I  shall  now  die  in  peace,  since  I 
know  that  the  most  valiant  and  accom- 
plished knight  of  my  kingdom  will  per- 
form that  duty  for  me,  which  I  am 
unable  to  do  for  myself." 

Soon  afterwards,  the  viliant  Robert 
%  A 
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Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  departed  this 
life,  on  the  7U1  of  November  1327. 
His  heart  was  embalmed,  and  Ml  body 
buried  in  the  monastery  at  Dunfermline. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  two  k nights  of 
the  name  of  Logan,  and  other  brave 
men,  set  out  011  this  expedition,  and 
died  nobly  in  fighting  the  enemies  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  Spain.  Ming 
Robert's  heart  after  this  was  brought 
back,  and  deposited  at  Melrose. 


PRUDENT  DRINKERS. 

An  English  officer  being  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  Scots  regiment,  be- 
came desirous  of  insuring  his  life,  and 
appeared  at  the  board  of  an  insurance 
office  for  that  purpose.  A  question  be- 
ing put  to  him,  whether  he  was  temper- 
ate or  free  in  his  manner  of  living,  he 
replied — 

11  Gentlemen,  you  may  be  perfectly 
easy  on  that  score,  now  that  I  belong  to 
a  Scotch  regiment :  our  officers  never 
get  drunk  at  their  own  expense." 


AN  INGENIOUS  CANDIDATE. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Dirleton 
becoming  vacant,  several  of  the  litei-ati 
made  suit  to  the  patron  for  the  living. 
A  laird  then,  like  our  ministers  of  state 
now,  was  accessible  only  through  his 
principal  sen-ant,  who  was  called  his 
gentleman.   The  I  Aird  of  Dirleton  had  a 

"gentleman,"  called  Hugh  ,  who 

presided  over  his  levee  service,  and 
turned  the  admission  of  tenants  and 
dependants  into  the  presence-chamber 
considerably  to  his  pocket  account. 
One  of  the  candidates,  not  very  purse- 
proud,  but  close-fisted  enough,  often 
addressed  Hugh  for  a  word  of  the  laird, 
out  was  always  either  very  coldly  re- 
ceived by  Hugh,  or  industriously  shifted. 
.<as  he  would  never  even  so  much  as 


attempt  to  mumble  at  speaking  to  the 
■purpose.  Effectually  disgusted  at  last 
with  Hugh's  indifference,  the  candidate 
watched  an  opportunity  when  the  laird 
was  riding  through  the  village,  and, 
accosting  his  honour  becomingly,  told 
his  errand.  As  the  benefice  was  to  be 
collated  on  the  candidate  who  should 
best  acquit  himself  at  the  competition, 
Dirleton,  being  on  horseback,  and  in  a 
hurry,  bid  him  explain  the  following 
rule  of  Syntax  in  Despauter^s  Gram- 
mar : — 

"  En  cccc  hem,  semper  priinum  quartumve 
requirunt ; 

Hen  petit  et  quantum,  velut  0  ;  hei  vaeque ; 
tlaiivum ; 

Proh  prirnum,  quantum  quintumque,  te- 
nere  notatur. 

The  candidate  immediately  com- 
mented:— "En,  an  like  your  honour; 
eeeehem,  see  what  sad  hempies  are  laird's 
men  ;  semper  prim  ion  quartumve  rd 
quinmt,  we  maun  always  crecsh  their 
loofs  before  we  can  get  a  word  of  their 
masters  ;  /icii,  what  think  you  of  your 
man  Hugh  ?  petit  et  qnantam,  he  seeks 
even  a  fifth  part  of  the  salary  ;  veh:t  0} 
like  a  cypher,  as  he  is  ;  hei  vceque  dati- 
vum,  deil  tak  him  that  gies  it  ;  prohy 
'tis  a  shame  for  your  honour  to  keep 
him  in  your  service  ;  notatury  for  he's  a 
great  rascal  ;  tenere  prirnum,  quantum 
quintumque,  and  is  worth  a  thousand 
merks. " 

Struck  with  the  punster's  ready  hu- 
mour in  turning  the  grammatical  rule 
so  happily  to  his  own  circumstances, 
Dirleton  ordered  Hugh  to  deliver  the 
keys  of  the  school  to  him  instantly,  and 
to  cause  write  out  his  call,  maugre  all 
postponing  iuterjeetions  whatsoever. 


THE  MAD  MINISTER  OF  MOFFAT. 

Dr  Walker,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  great 
science,  and  also  of  great  worth,  was 
no'  a  little  finical  in  dress.     T T i  =;  hair* 
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dressing  was,  till  he  got  a  wig,  the  work 
of  two  or  three  hours  every  day.  Once 
when  he  was  travelling  from  Moffat, 
where  he  was  then  minister,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Penicuik, 
he  stopped  at  a  country  barber's  on  the 
way,  in  order  to  have  his  hair  dressed. 
The  barber,  who,  although  he  had  often 
heard  of  his  customer,  but  was  unac- 
quainted with  his  person,  did  all  that 
he  could  to  obey  the  numerous  direc- 
tions which  he  received  ;  witli  astonish- 
ing patience  did  he,  for  three  hours, 
curl,  uncurl,  friz,  and  labour  at  the 
doctor's  hair.  At  length,  however,  he 
lost  his  temper,  and  could  not  avoid 
exclaiming,  "  In  all  my  life,  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  so  ill  to  please  as  yon, 
except  the  mad  minister  of  Moffat 7" 


THE  SCOTS  AT  WATERLOO. 

Blucher,  in  a  despatch  relating  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  wrote,  "That  the 
Old  Guard  were  baflled  by  the  intrepi- 
dity of  the  Scottish  regiments."  It 
was  flattering  to  hear  this  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Highlanders  con  firmed 
by  the  prevailing  belief  both  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France ;  the  French 
soldiers  themselves  saying  that  it  was 
the  Scottish  troopers  who  chiefly  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  the  battle,  by  defeating 
the  Old  Guard.  The  impression  they 
m&h  :'n  Paris  itself  fully  justifies  the 
belief  on  that  subject,  Tartan  became 
a  prevailing  fashion  with  the  ladies,  and 
the  full  garb  was  employed  as  an  attrac- 
tion by  wax- work  exhibitors.  It  was 
likewise  introduced  on  the  stage  with 
great  applause. 


A  SCOTTISH  INVENTOR. 

David  Gregory  was  born  in  1627  or 
1628,  and,  although  he  possessed  all  the 
genius  of  the  other  branches  of  his 
family,  was  educated  by  his  father  for 


trade,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  mercantile  house  in  Holland.  Having 
a  stronger  passion,  however,  for  know- 
ledge than  for  money,  he  abandoned 
trade  in  1655,  and  returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  succeeded,  upon  the  death 
of  an  elder  brother,  to  the  estate  of 
Kinardie,  situated  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  and  where  thirty-two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him  by  two  wives. 
Of  these,  three  sons  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  being 
all  professors  of  mathematics  at  the 
same  time  in  three  of  the  British  uni- 
versities— viz.,  David  at  Oxford,  James 
at  Edinburgh,  and  Charles  at  St  An- 
drews. 

While  he  lived  at  Kinardie,  Mr 
Gregory  was  a  jest  among  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  for  his  ignorance  of 
what  was  doing  about  his  own  farm, 
but  an  oracle  in  matters  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  medi- 
cine, which  he  had  studied  for  his 
amusement,  and  began  to  practice  among 
his  poor  neighbours.  He  acquired  such 
a  reputation  in  that  science,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 
of  that  county,  but  took  no  fees.  His 
hours  of  study  were  singular.  Being 
much  occupied  through  the  clay  with 
those  who  applied  to  him  as  a  physician, 
he  went  early  to  bed,  rose  about  two  or 
three  in  the  morning,  and,  after  apply- 
ing to  his  studies  for  some  horns,  went 
to  bed  again,  and  slept  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast.  Pie  was  the  first  man 
in  that  country  who  had  a  barometer ; 
and  having  paid  great  attention  to  the 
changes  in  it,  and  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  weather,  he  was  once  in 
danger  of  being  tried  by  the  presbytery 
for  witchcraft  or  conjuration.  A  depu- 
tation of  that  body  waited  upon  him  to 
inquire  into  the  ground  of  certain  re- 
ports that  had  come  to  their  ears  ;  but, 
affording  them  ample  satisfaction,  a 
prosecution  was  prevented. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
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tury,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  time  uf  Queen 
Anne's  wars  employed  his  thoughts 
upon  an  improvement  in  artillery,  in 
order  to  make  the  shot  of  great  guns 
more  destructive  to  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
ecuted a  model  of  the  engine  he  had 
contrived.  Dr  Reid,  in  his  "  Additions 
to  the  Lives  of  the  Gregorys,"  published 
in  Huttoffs  Diciiofiary')  states  that  he 
conversed  with  a  clockmaker  at  Aber- 
deen who  had  been  employed  in  making 
thti  model ;  but  having  made  many  dif- 
ferent pieces  by  direction,  without  know- 
ing their  intention,  or  how  they  were  to 
be  put  together,  he  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  whole.  After  making  some 
experiments  with  this  model,  which 
satisfied  him,  Mr  Gregory  was  so  san- 
guine in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  the 
allies  in  the  war  against  France,  that  he 
set  about  preparing  a  field  equipage, 
with  a  view  to  make  a  campaign  in 
Flanders,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  his 
model  to  the  Savilian  professor,  that  he 
might  have  his  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
opinion  of  it.  His  son  showed  it  to 
Newton,  without  letting  him  know  that 
his  own  father  was  the  inventor  of  it 
Sir  Isaac  was  much  displeased  with  it, 
saying,  that  if  it  had  tended  as  much  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  as  to  their 
destruction,  the  inventor  would  have 
deserved  a  great  reward  ;  but  as  it  was 
contrived  solely  for  destruction,  and 
would  soon  be  known  by  the  enemy,  he 
rather  deserved  to  be  punished  ;  and 
urged  the  professor  very  strongly  to  de- 
stroy it,  and,  if  possible,  to  suppress 
the  invention.  It  is  probable  the  pro- 
fessor followed  this  advice,  as  he  died 
soon  after,  and  the  model  was  never 
found. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  in 
1 71 5,  Gregory  went  a  second  time  to 
Holland,  and  returned,  when  it  was 
over,  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  about 
1720,  aged  ninety-three,  leaving  behind 
him  a  history  of  his  own  time  and 
country,  which  was  never  published 


SEVERE  PUNISHMENT. 

A  Fifeshire  bailie  had  two  boys 
brought  before  him,  charged  with  tres- 
passing within  the  enclosures  of  Crau- 
furd  priory.  The  prosecutor  was  the 
factor  of  the  eccenLric  Lady  Mary  Lind- 
say Craufurd.  The  bailie  having  heard 
the  case  against  the  delinquents,  which 
he  did  not  consider  so  serious  an  offence 
as  the  factor  did,  and  having  also  ascer- 
tained that  one  of  the  youths  was  a 
drummer  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
that  the  other  belonged  to  a  guard-ship 
at  Leith,  gave  each  a  shilling,  and  told 
them  to  go  home — one  to  the  castle, 
and  the  other  to  the  ship.  "  And  now," 
said  the  magistrate,  addressing  the  fac- 
tor, "you  can  tell  Lady  Mary  that  I 
have  sent  one  of  the  prisoners  aboard  a 
man-o'-war,  and  the  other  one  to  be  a 
sodger.  Surely  that  will  be  punishment 
to  please  her." 


A  DISPUTATION  IN  PRESENCE  OF 
ROYALTY. 

When  King  James  VI.  visited  his 
native  and  ancient  kingdom,  in  the 
year  1 61 7,  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
honour  the  College  of  Edinburgh  with 
his  presence,  and  to  hear  a  "public  dis- 
putation in  philosophy."  But  the  multi- 
tude of  business  distracting  him  all  the 
time  at  Holyrood  House,  it  pleased  his 
majesty  to  appoint  the  masters  of  the 
college  to  attend  him  at  Stirling,  the 
29th  day  of  July  ;  when,  in  the  royal 
chapel,  his  majesty,  with  th?  flower  of 
the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  both  nations,  were  pre- 
sent, a  little  before  five  o'clock,  and 
continued,  with  much  cheerfulness, 
above  three  hours. 

Mr  Henry  Charteris,  then  principal 
of  the  college,  being  naturally  averse 
from  public  shows,  moved  that  Mr 
John  Adamson,  then  minister  of  Liber- 
ton,  should  preside  at  the  disputation* 
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Mr  James  Fairly  was  chosen  to  draw 
and  defend  the  theses;  Mr  Patric  Sands, 
Mr  Andrew  Young,  Mr  Francis  Re  id, 
and  Mr  William  King,  the  other  four 
regents,  were  appointed  to  impugn. 
They  divided  the  theses,  each  of  them 
choosing  three  ;  but  they  insisted  only 
on  such  purposes  as  were  conceived  to 
fo;  most  acceptable  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty and  the  auditory.  The  special 
purposes  agitated  were  :  1st,  That  the 
sheriffs  and  other  inferior  magistrates 
ought  not  to  be  hereditary,  oppugned 
by  Mr  Sands  with  many  pretty  argu- 
ments. The  king  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  answers,  that,  after  he  himself 
had  pressed  some  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  defender  had  directed 
his  answers  to  Mr  Sands,  his  majesty, 
turning  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  standing  behind  his  chair,  and, 
at  that  time,  was  heritable  sheriff  of 
Clydesdale,  "James,"  said  he,  "you  see 
your  cause  lost."  Mr  Young,  who  dis- 
puted next,  insisted  upon  the  nature  of 
local  motion,  pressing  many  pretty 
tilings,  by  clear  testimonies  of  Aristotle's 
text.  To  which,  when  the  defender 
made  his  answers,  and  cleared  the  pur- 
pose, the  king  said  to  some  English 
doctors,  which  were  near  to  him, 
"These  men  understand  Aristotle's  mind 
better  than  he  did  himself  while  he 
lived." 

Mr  Reid  disputed  thirds,  anent  the 
original  of  fountains.  The  king  being 
much  taken  with  this  last  argument, 
notwithstanding  the  time  allotted  (being 
three-quarters  of  an  hour)  was  spent, 
caused  him  to  prosecute  the  purpose, 
his  majesty  himself  sometimes  speaking 
for  the  impugn er,  and  sometimes  for  the 
defender,  as  they  were  more  or  less 
constipate,  in  good  Latin,  and  with 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  philo- 
sophy. Mr  King,  who  disputed  last, 
had  his  dissertation  De  Spontanco  et 
Invito,  in  the  which,  and  in  all  the  rest, 
the  king  let  no  argument  escape  without 
taking  notice  thereof,  and  speaking  to 


the  purpose,  with,  much  understanding 
and  good  language. 

After  the  disputation,  his  majesty 
went  to  his  supper,  and,  after  a  very 
little  time,  commanded  the  masters  to 
be  brought  before  him.  In  their  pre- 
sence he  discoursed  very  learnedly  of 
all  the  purposes  which  had  been  agitated. 
Then  he  fell  to  speak  of  the  actors. 
Methinks  (said  he)  these  gentlemen  by 
their  names  have  been  predestinat  for 
these  acts  they  have  had  in  hand  this 
day.  Adam  was  first  father  of  us  all ; 
and  therefore,  very  fitly,  you,  A  dam- 
son, had  the  first  part  to  act.  You, 
the  defender,  are  rightly  called  Fairly  ; 
your  thesis  had  some  fairlys  in  it,  and 
you  sustained  them  very  fairly,  with 
many  fair-lyes  given  to  the  oppugners, 
And  why  should  no'v  you,  Mr  Sands,  be 
the  first  to  enier  the  sands?  Now  I 
clearly  see  all  sands  are  not  barren,  for 
you  have  shown  a  fertile  wit  this  day. 
Mr  Young,  you  are  old  in  Aristotle. 
Mr  Reid,  your  face  need  not  be  red 
with  blushing  for  your  actings.  As  to 
you,  Mr  King,  you  have  disputed  in  a 
royal  manner,  and  to  a  kingly  purpose, 
concerning  the  supremacy  of  reason  over 
anger  and  all  other  passions.  I  am  so 
well  satisfied  with  your  exercises  this 
(Liy,  that  I  will  be  godfather  to  your 
college,  and  have  it  called  the  college 
of  King  James.  And  although  I  see 
many  look  upon  it  witli  an  evil  eye,  yet 
I  will  have  them  to  know,  that,  having 
given  it  this  name,  I  have  espoused  its 
quarrel. 

One  who  stood  by  told  his  majesty, 
that  there  was  one  of  the  company  ot 
whom  he  had  taken  no  notice — Mi 
Henry  Charteris,  principal  of  the  col- 
lege (who  Fate  upon  the  president's 
right  hand),  a  man  of  exquisite  and 
universal  learning,  although  he  had  no 
knack  of  speaking  in  public  before  so 
august  an  assembly.  Then  (answered 
the  king),  well  does  his  name  agree 
with  his  nature  ;  for  charters  contain 
much  matter,  but  say  nothing.  - 
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Those  who  stood  by  the  king's  chair 
much  commended  his  majesty's  saga- 
cious allusions  to  the  actors'  names ; 
and  his  majesty  pressed  that  the  same 
should  be  turned  into  poesie,  wherein 
his  majesty  both  delighted  much,  and 
had  an  excellent  faculty ;  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

One  of  the  English  doctors  wondering 
at  his  majesty's  gift  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
all  the  world  (said  lie)  knows  that  my 
master,  George  Buchanan,  was  a  great 
master  in  that  faculty.  I  follow  his 
pronunciation  both  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  am  sorry  my  people  of 
England  do  not  do  the  like  ;  for  cer- 
tainly their  pronunciation  spoilcth  all 
the  grace  of  these  learned  languages. 
But,  ye  see,  my  learned  men  in  Scot- 
land express  the  true  and  native  pro- 
nunciation of  both. 

His  majesty  continued  his  discourses 
upon  the  purposes  ventilated  that  day 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  with  much 
ability,  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
understanding  hearers.  After  which, 
he  declared,  that  as  he  had  given  the 
college  a  name,  he  would  also,  at  a 
convenient  time,  give  it  a  "royal  god- 
bairn  gift,"  for  enlarging  the  patrimony 
thereof. 


"NANE  O'  YOUR  FUN." 

A  minister  was  once  catechising  Iris 
young  parishioners  before  the  congrega- 
tion, when  h  i  put  the  usual  question  to 
a  stout  girl,  whose  father  kept  a  public- 
house — 

"What  is  your  name?"  No  reply. 
The  question  having  been  repeated,  the 
girl  replied,  "  Nane  o'  your  fun,  Mr 

.  ye  ken  my  name  weel  enough. 

D'ye  no  say,  when  ye  come  to  our 
house  on  a  night,  '  Bet,  bring  me  some 
ale  ! 1 " 

The  congregation,  forgetting  the 
sac  redness  of  the  place  and  the  sur- 
rounding  circumstances,    assumed  a 


broad  grin,  and  the  parson  looked 
rather  foolish. 


THE  RULING  PASSION  STRONG  IN 
SLEEP. 

An  old  alehouse-keeper  of  the  parish 
of  Lunan,  in  Forfarshire  (who  greatly 
resembled  the  browster-wife  in  The 
Bride  of '  Lamer  moor  y  of  whom  Johnnie 
Mortheuch  said  that  she  was  '  *  deaf  to 
everything  but  the  clink  o'  the  siller"), 
fell  asleep  one  Sunday  during  the 
sermon,  and,  notwithstanding  several 
strong  admonitory  hints  from  the  elbow 
of  a  neighbour,  would  noi  awake.  The 
minister,  an  eccentric,  old-fashioned 
clergyman,  observed  the  efforts  of  that 
neighbour,  and,  leaning  over  the  pulpit, 
said — 

"Let  her  alone,  Elspeth  ;  I'll  waken 
her  myseP  mair  easily  than  ye'll  do. — 
Phew  !  phew  !  {Here  he  zuhistled.)  A 
bottle  o'  yil  and  a  dram,  Janet !  < 

"  Coming,  sir,"  instantly  replied 
Janet,  as  she  started  up,  only,  however, 
to  be  covered  with  confusion. 


Fishing  for  wigs. 

While  Lord  Coalstoun  lived  in  a  house 
in  the  Advocates'  Close,  Edinburgh,  a 
strange  accident  one  morning  befell  him. 
It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  for  ad- 
vocates and  judges  to  dress  themselves 
in  gowns,  and  wigs,  and  cravats,  at 
their  own  houses,  and  walk  to  the  Par- 
liament House  in  fit  state  to  appear 
at  the  bar.  They  usually  breakfasted 
early,  and,  when  dressed,  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaning  over  their  parlour  win- 
dows for  a  few  minutes,  before  St  Giles's 
bell  started  the  sounding  peal  of  a  quarter 
to  nine,  enjoying  the  agreeable  morning 
air,  and  perhaps  discussing  the  news  of 
the  day.  It  so  happened  one  morning, 
while  Lord  Coalstoun  was  preparing  to 
enjoy  his  matutinal  treat,  two  girls, 
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who  lived  in  the  second  flat  above, 
were  amusing  themselves  with  a  kitten, 
which,  in  thoughtless  sport,  they  had 
swung  over  the  window,  by  a  cord  tied 
round  its  middle,  and  hoisted  for  some' 
time  up  and  down,  till  the  creature  was 
getting  rather  desperate  with  its  exer- 
tions. PI  is  lordship  had  just  popped 
his  head  out  of  the  window  directly 
below  that  from  which  the  kitten  swung, 
little  suspecting,  "good  easy  man," 
what  a  danger  impended,  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  over  his  head ;  when 
down  came  the  exasperated  animal  at 
rati  career,  directly  upon  his  senatorial 
wig.  No  sooner  did  the  girls  perceive 
what  sort  of  landing-place  their  kitten 
had  found,  than  in  terror  or  surprise 
they  began  to  draw  it  up  ;  but  this 
measure  was  now  too  late,  for  along 
with  the  an im al ,  up  also  cam e  the 
judge's  wig,  fixed  full  in  its  determined 
talons.  His  lordship's  surprise,  on 
finding  his  wig  lifted  off  his  head,  was 
ten  thousand  times  redoubled,  when, 
on  looking  up,  he  perceived  it  dangling 
in  its  way  upwards,  without  any  means 
visible  to  him  by  which  its  motion 
might  be  accounted  for.  The  astonish- 
ment, the  dread,  the  awe  almost  of  the 
senator  below — the  half  mirth,  half  ter- 
ror, of  the  girls  above — together  with 
the  fierce  and  retentive  energy  of  puss 
between — altogether  formed  a  scene  to 
which  language  cannot  do  justice,  but 
which  George  Cruikshank  might  per- 
haps embody  with  considerable  effect. 
It  was  a  joke  soon  explained  and  par- 
doned ;  but  assui^dly  the  perpetrators 
of  it  did  afterwards  get  many  a  length- 
ened injunction  from  their  parents  never 
again  to  fish  over  the  window  with  such 
a  bait  for  honest  men's  wigs. — Robcfl 
Chambers. 


A  PASSIONATE  PREACHER. 

The  Rev.  Jarnes  Reid  of  Kinglaasie 
had  an  unfortunate  temper,  and  in  mo- 


ments of  irritation  was  apt  to  violate 
the  apostle's  injunction,  that  a  clergy- 
man should  be  "no  striker."  He  had 
fixed  a  quarrel  on  the  gravedigger;  and 
one  day  when  that  functionary  was 
pursuing  his  avocation,  he  was  rash 
enough  to  strike  him  with  his  staff. 
The  gravedigger  merely  remarked — 

"Tak  tent,  sir,  tak  tent,  for  an'  ye 
do  that  again,  I  may  forget  that  ye  re 
the  minister." 


NO  REASON  TO  BE  SURPRISED. 

A  young  advocate,  when  pleading 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  took  the 
liberty  of  saying,  in  his  great  zeal  for 
his  client,  that  he  was  surprised  at  the 
conduct  of  their  lordships.  The  court 
was  indignant  at  the  expression,  as  being 
disrespectful.  Lord  Pit  four  observed, 
that  such  an  expression  must  have  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  the  inexperience 
of  the  advocate,  for,  if  he  had  known 
them  as  long  as  he  had  done,  he  would 
not  have  been  surprised  at  anything 
which  they  might  do. 


A  LAIRD  NOT  A  GENTLEMAN. 

The  following  remarkable  defence 
was  made  and  sustained  in  an  action 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  decided 
9th  November  1709  : — 

John  Purdie,  lined  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  ol  Midcalder,  in  £  too  Scots, 
for  fornication  with  Christian  Thomson, 
his  servant,  conformably  to  the  last  Act 
38,  Pari.  1 66 1,  he  being  the  eldest  son 
of  an  heritor  (a  landowner),  and  so  a 
goitlcmaiiy  in  the  construction  of  law ; 
when  charged  for  payment  by  Thomas 
Sandilands,  collector  of  those  fines,  he 
suspended  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
fine  was  exorbitant  in  so  far  that  he 
was  but  a  small  heritor ;  and  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  imposeth  the  ^"lOO. 
upon  ^oiUemai  transgressors  ;  and  as  all 
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heritors  are  not  gentlemen,  so  he  denied 
that  he  had  the  least  pretence  to  the  title 
of  a  gentleman.  And  farther,  lie  had 
married  the  woman  he  offended  with, 
which  lessened  tb°,  scandal,  and  was  a 
ground  ;o  mitigate  the  fine.  The  lords 
sustained  the  reason  of  this  suspension, 
to  restrict  the  fine  to  ,£10  Scots;  be- 
cause suspender  had  not  the  face  or  air 
of  a  gentleman* 


A  COMPLIMENT  TO  A  HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT. 

When  the  78th  Highlanders  were 
about  to  leave  Brussels,  after  having 
been  stationed  there  for  some  time,  the 
following  complimentary  declaration 
was  publicly  made  by  the  mayor  of 
the  city  : — 

"  As  Mayor  of  Brussels,  I  have  plea- 
sure in  declaring  that  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, who  were  garrisoned  in  this 
city  during  the  years  18 14  and  181 5, 
C°-Ued  forth  the  attachment  and  esteem 
of  al?,  by  the  mildness  and  suavity  of 
their  manners,  and  excellent  conduct, 
insomuch  that  a  representation  was 
made  to  mo  by  the  inhabitants,  request- 
ing me  tn  endeavour  to  detain  the 
seventy- eighth  regiment  of  Scotsmen  in 
the  town,  and  to  prevent  their  being  re- 
placed by  other  troops." 


TREATMENT  OF  INFANTS. 

The  cold  bath  was  held  so  much  in 
esteem  by  the  ancient  Highlanders,  that 
as  soon  as  an  infant  was  born  he  was 
plunged  into  a  running  stream,  and 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  blanket ;  and 
soon  after  it  was  made  to  swallow  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  butter,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  removal  of  the  meconium. 
When  an  infant  waj  christened,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  power  of  evil  spirits, 
witches,  and  warlocks,  it  was  placed 
itt  a  basket,  with  bread  and  cheese, 


wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  the 
basket  and  contents  were  handed  across 
the  fire,  or  suspended  011  the  pot-crook 
that  hung  on  the  beam  over  the  fire-place. 


JUDGES  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

A  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  old  school,  which,  if  correct,  indi- 
cates that,  not  quite  a  century  since, 
there  still  did  exist  some  of  the  old 
leaven.  It  is  said  that  a  law-suit  had 
for  some  time  depended  between  the 
magistrates  of  a  certain  circuit  town  and 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  which  had 
been  brought  to  a  termination  unfavour- 
able to  the  wishes  of  the  former  by  the 
admirable  management  of  one  of  the 
Judges.  This  eminent  person,  who 
happened  to  be  a  Justiciary  Judge,  had 
occasion  officially  to  visit  the  town  in 
question,  where  he  was  received  with 
becoming  gratitude  and  attention  by  the 
gratified  magistrates.  At  a  feast — 
whether  given  by  the  Judge  or  his  clients 
we  forget — the  magistrates  gravely  - 
thanked  the  learned  Lord  for  his  kind 
exertions,  and  trusted  lie  would  continue 
his  patronage.  My  Lord  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  looked  particularly  amiable. 
Presuming  on  his  good-nature  and 
complacent  demeanour,  one  of  the  num- 
ber ventured  to  hint,  that  his  lordship's 
services  might  again  be  required,  as 
they,  emboldened  by  their  former  suc- 
cess, had  commenced  another  new  suit, 
and  he  was  humbly  requested  to  carry 
them  through  with  that  one  also. 

"Na,  na,  I  canna  do  thafr,"  said  my 
Lord. 

<(  Why?"  exclaimed  all  the  astonished 
magistrates,  amazed  probably  at  what 
they  conceived  to  be  -a  most  uncalled 
for  scrupL*  of  conscience. 

"Because,"  rejoined  the  Judge,  "ye're 
ower  late :  I've  already  gi'en  my  promise 
to  the  opposite  party." — Court  of  Session 
Garland* 
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LOCHER  MOSS  ROAD. 

Over  Locher  Moss  is  a  road  remark- 
able for  its  origin.  A  stranger,  many 
years  ago,  sold  some  goods  to  certain 
merchants  of  Dumfries  on  credit.  He 
disappeared,  and  the  money  was  never 
claimed  by  him  or  his  heirs.  The  mer- 
chants very  honestly  put  out  the  sum 
to  interest,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years,  the  town  of  Dumfries 
obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  applied  it  to 
this  useful  purpose. 


A  LOCAL  RHYME. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  whimsical  enu- 
merations of  localities  which  the  pea- 
santry formerly  composed  as  a  relaxation 
in  the  winter-nights,  we  present  one 
which  we  think  will  tickle  the  ear  of 
the  reader.  It  embodies  not  only  the 
principal  localities,  but  also  many  of 
the  families  which  flourished  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitburn  and  Bathgate : — 

*'  The  lang  Flints  o'  Whitburn, 

And  Tennants  i'  the  Inch, 
John  M'Call  o'  Bathgate 

Sits  upon  his  bench. 
Tarryauban,  Tarrybane, 

Tarbane-hills  and  Hcaut-yawds, 
Easter  Whitburn's  assy  pecs, 

And  Wester  Whitburn's  bra  lads. 
The  Deuck  i*  the  Head, 

The  Drake  o'  the  Reeve, 
The  Laird  o'  Craigmalloch  and  Birnicton-ha', 

Hen-nest  and  Hare-nest, 
Cock-hill  and  Cripple-rest, 

Belstane  and  the  Belstane-byres, 
Bickleton-ha'  and  t!:e  Gutter-myres." 


SIR  JOHN  CARR  ON  SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. 

The  system  of  education  gives  to  the 
manner  of  a  low  Scotsman  an  air  of 
sedatencss,  acuteness,  and  consideration, 
which  I  have  never  witnessed  in  the 
same  class  in  any  other  country.  A 
low  Irishman  frequently  shapes  his  an- 


swer by  a  quick,  and  often  erroneous 
anticipation,  before  the  question  pro- 
pounded is  half  finished.  A  Scotsman 
hears  you  without  interruption,  and, 
after  a  pause  of  reflection,  conveys  a 
firm,  modest,  and  generally  a  lumin- 
ous answer.  So  strong  is  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  in 
Scotland,  that  small  farmers  and  petty 
tradesmen  are  known  to  form  themselves 
into  literary  societies;  and  it  is  related, 
upon  authority,  that  the  workmen  in 
the  lead -mines  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
at  Leadhills,  have  a  common  library, 
containing  several  thousand  volumes. 
These  people  work  only  six  hours  a- 
day,  and  therefore  have  time  to  gratify 
this  extraordinary  passion  for  litera- 
ture.* 

As  Sir  John  Car*  had  visited  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  most  of  the 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
he  was  able,  from  his  experience,  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  Scot- 
land. 


THE  COMPANION  OF  WALLACE. 

Sir  John  the  Graham  was  the  faithful 
companion  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and 
joined  the  illustrious  patriot  in  his 
heroic  attempt  to  achieve  the  independ- 
ence of  his  native  country.  He  was 
slain  fighting  gallantly,  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  1298.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Falkirk,  and  his  monu- 
ment there,  which  has  been  several 
times  renewed,  bears  in  the  centre  the 

*  This  Library  or  "  Society  for  the  purchase 
of  Books,"  as  it  is  properly  called,  is  still  in 
existence.  It  was  instituted  in  1741,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  present  work  has  the  pleasure  of 
holding  a  diploma  of  honorary  membership, 
bearing  date  August  ^863.  From  personal 
knowledge  he  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of 
the  books  forming  the  library,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  they  have  been  selected.  That  the 
books  arc  "  read,"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  miners  of  Leadhrlk, 
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arms  of  the  ancient  family  of  Graham ; 
at  the  upper  part,  round  an  architec- 
tural device,  is  the  legend  "  Vivit  post 
funera  virtus,"  and  at  the  lower  part 
this  inscription  : 

Mente  manuque  potens,  et  Valise 

fid  us  Achates, 
Conditus  hie  Gramus,  bello  inter- 

fcrtus  ab  Anglis. 

22  July,  1298. 

The  following  English  translation 
proceeds  lengthwise,  two  lines  being 
along  each  of  the  side  margins  : — 

Here  lys 

Sir  John  the  Graeme,  baith  wight  and 
wise, 

Ane  of  the  chiefs  reskewit  Scotland 
thrise  ; 

Ane  better  knight  not  to  the  world  was 
lent, 

Nor  was  gvde  Granie   of  trvth  and 
hardiment. 


MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE. 

A  descendant  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose being  taunted  by  a  Campbell  for 
the  long  time  his  ancestor's  head  was 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  To  1  booth 
at  Edinburgh,  "The  marquis,"  said 
he,  u  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  quit  his 
post  till  he  was  relieved,"  alluding  to 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  head  having 
been  placed  in  its  stead,  after  the  Re- 
storation. 


NOT  A  MATTER  OF  REGRET. 

A  medical  practitioner,  not  quite  so 
celebrated  as  Galen,  undertook  to  cure 
a  person  of  deafness,  with  which  he  was 
sadly  afflicted.  One  lotion  after  another 
had  been  prescribed,  but  still  the  patient 
was  shut  out  from  hearing  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-man. 

"I've  just  come  anee  mair  to  ye, 


doctor,"  said  his  wife,  "to  see  if  ye 
carina  gie  John  something  better,  for  the 
last  bottle  ye  gied  him  did  him  nae  glide 
ava'. " 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "I'm 
surprised  at  that;  but  it  doesna  matter 
muckle:  there's  naething  gaun  worth 
hearing  the  now." 


"MOTHER  WIT"  OF  A  WRONG  SORT. 

The  son  of  Hacksloun  of  Rathillet 
was  a  Jacobite,  and  turned  out  in  the 
"  Fifteen."  A  future  representative 
married  into  the  family  of  Hay  of 
Kaughton,  which  was  unfortunately 
tainted  with  a  strain  of  madness.  The 
offspring  of  this  marriage  was  a  son, 
named  Helenus,  who,  along  with  the 
talent  inherent  in  his  fathei's  family,' 
had,  moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the 
insanity  of  his  other  parent.  Old 
Hackstoun  used  to  say  to  this  youth, 
on  observing  any  symptom  of  extrava- 
gance— 

"Helenus,  Helenus,  ma  man,  I  dool 
ye've  owre  muckle  mither  wit" 


AN  EARLY  HEARER. 

When  Dr  Chalmers  was  preaching  in 
London,  the  excitement  to  hear  him 
was  very  great,  especially  among  his 
own  countrymen.  There  was  one  Sects- 
man  who  was  quite  unmoved.  His 
brother  James  never  went  once  to  listen 
to  him.  He  could  not  escape,  however, 
hearing  much  about  him,  for  the  stir 
created  by  Mm  penetrated  even  his  daily 
haunt,  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house. 

"Well,"  said  -jnc  of  his  merchant 
friends  to  him  one  day,  ignorant  of  the 
relationship,  "have  you  heard  this  won- 
derful countryman  and  namesake  of 
yours  ?  " 

11  Yes, n  said  James,  somewhat  drily, 
"  I  have  heard  him." 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  him?" 
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"  Very  little,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Dear  me!"  said  the  astonished  in- 
quirer ;  "when  did  you  hear  him  ?" 

"About  half-an-hour  after  he  was 
bom." 


KILS^INDIE  IN  179O. 

Servants'  wages  in  this  country  have 
risen  to  a  most  alarming  height.  The 
men  from  £j  to  £l$>  15s.  a-year,  with 
two  pecks  of  meal  a-week,  and  gd. 
a -week  for  milk  or  beer  ;  women  from 
£2  to  with  their  victuals.  The 
men-servants,  with  all  their  enormous 
fees,  are  disobliging,  perverse,  and  ob- 
stinate, refusing  to  work  more  than  six 
hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  They  have  no  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  little  economical  employ- 
ment at  a.  winter  fireside.  Bid  them 
mend  a  corn-sack,  and  they  will  fly  in 
your  face. — Stat.  Account. 


AN  ACCOMMODATING  ECLIPSE. 

William  Mason,  whilom  secretary  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  was  a 
person  of  quaint  humour,  and  relished 
a  joke.  He  was  one  day  on  the  Castle 
Hill  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  crowd  had 
assembled  to  witness  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  when  a  country  man  accosted  him, 
requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the 
eclipse  would  take  place  that  day. 

"No,"  said  the  secretary,  probably 
recollecting  the  similar  joke  of  Dean 
Swift ;  "it  has  been  put  off  till  to- 
morrow !" 

The  clown  went  away,  evidently  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  information. 


A   GREATER  GRIEF. 

"  Well,  Sandy,"  said  a  neighbour  to 
ft  little  boy  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife, 
whose  mother  had  been  seriously  in- 


disposed, "  how  is  your  mother  to- 
day?" 

"'Deed  I  dinna  ken  very  weel  hoo 
she  is,"  replied  Sandy,  scratching  his 
head ;  "but  the  cow's  ta'en  ill,  and 
that's  waur  than  my  mother." 


AN  EDIFYING  SERVICE. 

Mr  Johnston,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Lyne  and  Megget,  was  a  man  of  a 
singular  character.  The  two  parishes, 
which  are  twenty  miles  distant,  were 
very  thinly  inhabited,  both  containing 
only  160  souls.  In  winter,  the  minister 
used  to  assemble  the  few  that  could 
attend,  being  so  widely  scattered,  in 
his  own  kitchen,  and  set  down  befcre 
them  a  bottle  or  two  of  whisky,  saying— 

"  Ye'll  no  be  the  waur  o*  a  wee  drap 
o*  that,  as  this  is  an  unco  cauld  day, 
an'  ye  hae  a  gey  bit  till  gang  :  joost 
tak  an*  administer  every  ane  o'  ye  to 
yer  ain  necessity."  They  accordingly 
handed  the  bottle  round,  every  one 
taking  as  much  as  he  thought  his  neces- 
sity required,  as  the  minister  thought  a 
glass  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  the  congregation  were 
greatly  edified  by  this  preliminary 
service. 


HOW  TO  SET  THE  FASHIONS. 

Gibson,  in  his  History  of  Glasgoii^ 
published  in  1777,  seriously  suggested 
the  following  method  of  regulating  [lie 
fashion,  &c,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
goods  being  then  regarded  as  g'eallv 
injurious  to  native  industry  ; — 

"  Let  the  people  who  fix  the  fa  hions 
be  such  whose  quality  and  fortune  elevate 
them  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  let 
this  fashion  be  changed  three  times  in 
every  year,  in  the  following  manner  • 
Let  there  be  a  public  breakfast,  in 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  14th  of  February 
annually ;  let  the  different  manufac* 
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lurcrs  produce  before  this  assembly  the 
respective  kinds  and  pattern  of  the 
goods  which  they  can  manufacture, 
and  let  it  be  determined,  by  the  com- 
pany present,  what  species  of  goods  are 
to  be  in  faohion  for  the  whole  dress  of 
both  men  and  women,  to  commence  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  to  continue  to  the 
nth  of  November.  Let  there  be 
another  breakfast  held  upon  the  5th 
of  June,  in  which  it  shall  be  determined 
what  kind  of  goods  shall  be  in  fashion 
from  the  nth  of  November  to  the  13th 
of  February.  Let  there  be  another 
breakfast  upon  the  12th  of  November, 
which  shall  direct  the  goods  to  be  in 
fashion  from  the  13th  of  February  to 
the  4th  of  June.  Let  the  woman  of 
the  highest  quality  present  always  pre- 
side in  these  assemblies ;  let  her  ap- 
point some  gentleman  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  company,  and  let  their  deter- 
mination be  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh newspapers.  Let  the  ladies  treat 
every  gentleman  who  does  not  give 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  these 
assemblies  a?  an  unfashionable  creature, 
and  as  one  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  Let  the  gentlemen  look 
upon  every  lady  who  does  not  appear 
dressed  in  the  manufactures  of  her 
country  as  an  extravagant  woman,  unfit 
to  attend  to  t'ne  concerns  of  a  family. 
An  institution  of  this  kind  would,  in  a 
very  short  time,  have  a  surprising  and 
salutary  effect,  and  would  certainly  tend 
to  the  good  of  our  country." 


SOFT  MATERIALS,  INDEED  ! 

Dr  James  Nairne,  shortly  after  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  Pittenweem, 
in  1776,  found  many  of  the  old  parish- 
ioners not  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  Bibles,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  them  for  the  communion,  he 
used  to  catechise  them  in  the  church  on 
the  Sabbath  evenings.  He  divided  the 
parish  into  sections,  and  placed  each 


under  the  care  of  an  elder  of  the  church, 
uho  attended  the  meetings  with  that 
part  of  the  congregation  under  his 
charge.  One  Sunday  evening,  the  sec- 
tion at  the  west  shore  was  to  be  ex- 
amined, which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  James  Rubbie,  a  sailor, 
who  lived  near  the  house  on  the  Rock, 
one  well  known  to  all  parties  con- 
nected with  Pittenweem.  James  was 
married  to  Janet  Cooper,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  former  minister,  who  was 
well  read  in  her  Bible,  and  used  to  ex- 
plain texts  of  Scripture  to  her  neigh- 
bours.   On   one   occasion,  Margaret 

 ,  finding  herself  rather  deficient  in 

her  catechism,  went  to  the  learned  Mrs 
Janet  Robbie  for  advice,  who  instructed 
her  as  far  as  she  thought  would  be  re- 
quired ;  but  lest  the  minister  should  ask 
any  other  questions,  ad  vised  Margaret 
to  sit  near  her,  to  watch  the  answers 
she  gave,  and  say  the  same.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Margaret,  she  did  not  hear 
distinctly,  which  in  the  end  was  the 
cause  of  a  very  awkward  mistake.  Dr 
Nairne  commenced  with  Janet  Robbie  : 
"Who  made  you?"  Answer — "God." 
14  What  are  you  made  0!  ? "  Answcr^- 
"  Dust  and  clay."  "  That's  right, 
Janet,"  said  Dr  Nairne.  Then  came 
M argar e t 's  turn.  1  *  No \v,  Ma rga ret, 
who  made  you?"  Answer — "God." 
M  Very  good,  very  good,  Margaret  ; 
and  what  are  you  made  of  ?  "  "Curds 
and  whey,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "  Oh, 
Margaret,  Margaret,"  said  Dr  Nairne, 
gravely  shaking  his  head,  "these  are 
very  soft  materials  indeed  ! " 


"  I  WOULD,  IF  I  COULD." 

In  a  curious  collect icn  of  jests 
printed  in  the  year  1640,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  Archy  Armstrong  is  pre- 
fixed as  a  decoy,  there  occurs  an  anecdote 
whieh  shows  that  James  the  Sixth 
was  not  uniformly  pccessible  to  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers.    Two  gentle- 
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men,  noted  for  agility,  trying  to  out- 
jump  each  other  in  his  presence,  he 
said  to  the  individual  who  jumped 
farthest — 

"Aid  is  this  your  best?  Why,  man, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  would  have 
out  leaped  this  myself." 

An  old  practised  courtier,  who  stood 
by,  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  his  master, 
and  struck  in  with — ■ 

"That  you  would,  Sir;  I  have  seen 
your  Majesty  leap  much  farther  my- 
self." 

"0'  my  soul,"  quoth  the  king,  as 
his  usual  phrase  was,  "thou  liest ;  I 
would ,  indeed,  have  leapt  much  farther, 
but  I  never  could  leap  so  far  by  two  or 
three  feet." 


A  TOOR  BUT  HAPPY  OLD  COUPLE. 

A  simple  but  touching  story  is  related' 
of  an  aged  couple  who  lived,  in  Castle 
Street,  Montrose,  about  fifty  years  ago. 
They  were  extremely  poor,  and  de- 
pendent on  parish  relief;  but  they  were 
happy  in  each  other's  society.  Some 
jealous  neighbours,  furtively  listening 
at  their  door,  heard  them  occasionally 
saying, — "Here's  to  ye,  my  woman, 
Janet ; "  ar.d  the  wife,  responding, 
"  An'  here's  to  you,  my  ain  gudeman.''' 
So  they  could  not  irst  until  they 
informed  old  Mr  Mollison,  the  minister, 
that  the  bodies  were  given  to  drinking, 
and  it  was  not  proper  to  encourage 
such  persons  and  allow  more  deserving 
people  to  want.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man expressed  himself  very  much 
shocked  with  the  intelligence,  and  en- 
quiring what  hour  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  catch  them  at  their  drinking 
and  mutual  health-pledging,  he  was 
told  that  he  would  be  sure  to  hear 
them  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Next  clay,  accordingly, 
Mr  Mollison  called  on  his  informers, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  door  of  the 


aged  couple  ;  and  after  listening  a  short 
space,  he  heard  the  "Here's  to  ye,  my 
woman,  Janet,"  &c.  He  knocked,  and 
Janet  opening  the  door,  he  entered, 
and  she  placed  a  seat  for  him.  He  found 
them  at  tea,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  liquor, 
he  at  once  frank iy  slated  the  cause 
of  his  visit.  They  explained  that 
they  were  happy  in  being  spared  to 
each  other,  and  as  jovial  over  their  tea 
in  saying  "Here's  to  ye,"  as  any  could 
be  over  their  drink.  Mr  Mollison,  on 
leaving  the  humble  residence  of  this 
simple  pair,  called  on  their  jealous 
neighbours,  and  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  next 
Sunday  preached  on  the  subject  as  aa 
example,  and  as  a  warning  against 
jealousy  and  envy. 


A  SLY  REBUKE. 

The  Rev.  W.  Adam,  late  of  Peebles, 
called  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  shep- 
herd, a  member  of  his  congregation, 
when  three  of  his  dogs  came  out  with 
a  bow-wow  as  if  they  would  tear  him 
to  pieces.  The  shepherd  having  come 
to  the  door,  Mr  Adam  said  to  him, 
"  Henry,  your  dogs  I  think  do  not 
seem  to  know  your  minister."  •»  On," 
said  Henry,  "I  daursay  no  ;  for  they 
see  him  sae  seldom." 


A  RIDE  TO  FRANCE  WH  II  AVITCHES. 

There  are  many  legends  connected 
with  the  Monteath  family,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  of  one  of  the  ancient 
earls,  who,  while  entertaining  some 
friends  at  his  castle,  fell  short  of  viands, 
and  his  butler  was  dispatched  over- 
night to  the  town  of  Stirling,  with  a 
cask,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  wine.  Next 
morning,  the  earl,  passing  through  the 
servants'  hall,  was  surprised  to  find  his 
butler  fast  asleep  with  the  barrel  beside 
him,  and,  as  he  imagined,  without  hay- 
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ing  departed  on  his  mission.  His  lord- 
ship proceeded  Lo  chastise  him  for  his 
negligence,  when  the  bewildered  butler, 
nibbing  his  eyes,  told  his  master  that 
he  had  been  for  the  wine,  and,  "if  he 
mistook  not,"  he  had  brought  the  best 
that  could  be  had.  He  then  told  the 
astonished  earl  that  upon  his  way,  when 
nigli  the  shore  of  the  lake,  he  espied 
two  honest  women  mounted  each  on  a 
bulrush  (a  weed  which  still  grows  in 
profusion  along  the  northern  shore) — 
"the  women  saying  one  Lo  another, 
*  Hae  wf  yon,  Marion  Bowie/  '  Hae 
wi'  you,  Elspa  Hardie,'  *  Hae  wf  you,' 
says  I  ;  and  mounting,  like  them,  on  a 
bulrush,  we  instantly  found  ourselves 
in  the  King  of  France's  palace.  As  for 
me,  I  was  near  the  sideboard,  where 
was  store  of  wines  ;  and  being  invisible 
to  the  king's  people,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunit}  of  fillillg  my  cask  ;  and  I  brought 
with  me  (my  hand  being  in)  the  cup 
out  of  which  his  Majesty  was  wont  to 
drink.  I  returned  on  my  trusty  nag  as 
quickly  as  I  went ;  and  here  I  am,  my 
business  done,  and  at  your  lordship's 
service. " 

At  dinner,  the  guests  were  astonished 
at  the  superlative  quality  of  the  wine 
set  before  them,  and  were  highly  inter- 
ested at  the  recital  from  the  earl's  lips 
of  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  pro- 
cured ;  which  narrative  was  forthwith 
confirmed  by  his  lordship  ordering  the 
butler  to  produce  an  elegant  silver  cup 
engraved  with  the  jleur-de-lis  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  At  what  period  this 
splendid  piece  of  plate  ceased  to  be  an 
heirloom  of  the  family  of  Monteath,  the 
legend  sayeth  not. — Mackie, 


11  SPEAK  OF  THE  "  &C, 

A  man  of  colour  having  one  evening 
lost  his  way,  in  the  lonely  neighbour- 
hood of  M on n oman  Muir,  was  making 
whfl.t  haste  he  could  to  a  cottaqc  a  little 


distant  from  the  road  to  inquire  the 
direction.  Being  observed  in  his  ap- 
proach by  one  of  the  inmates,  a  girl 
about  nine  years  of  age,  whose  mind 
had  no  doubt  been  stored,  as  is  too 
common,  with  many  a  ridiculous  nursery 
tale,  she  became  quite  alarmed  on  see- 
ing a  human  face  of  another  colour  than 
her  own.  and  running  into  the  house,  in 
orcbr  to  gain  its  "benmost  bore,"  over- 
turned, »fi  her  haste,  a  buffet  stool, 
which  was  set  with  bread  and  milk  for 
the  supper  table.  Her  father  immedi- 
ately flew  into  a  rage,  and  seizing  her 
by  the  arm,  very  improperly  swore  by 

the  D  1  that  he  would  beat  her  foi 

such  conduct.  "  O,  father,  father,"  safd. 
the  terrified  girl,  "speak  laigh,  for  he's 
just  at  the  door  !" 


macfarlane's  lantern. 

The  clan  of  MacFarlane,  occupying 
the  fastnesses  of  the  western  side  of 
Loch  Lomond,  were  great  depredators 
on  the  low  country ;  and  as  their  ex- 
cursions were  made  usually  by  night, 
the  moon  was  proverbially  called  their 
lantern.  Their  celebrated  pibroch  of 
Ilogg'd  nam  Bot  which  is  the  name  of 
their  gathering  tune,  intimates  similar 
practices — the  sense  being — 

Wc  are  bound  to  drive  the  bullocks, 
All  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hillocks, 
Through  the  sleet  and  through  the  rain. 

When  the  moon  is  beaming  low 
On  froxcil  lake  and  hill  of  snow, 
Bold  and  heartily  we  go  ; 
And  all  for  little  gain. 

—Scott. 


PRACTICAL  RETRIBUTION, 

Donald  M'Gregor,  a  notorious  sheep- 
lifter  in  the  North  Highlands,  being  at 
last  overtaken  by  the  grim  tyrant  of  the 
human  race,  was  visited  by  the  raiivster 
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of  the  parish,  whose  appearance,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him.  The  good  man  warmly  exhorted 
the  dying  catcran  to  reflect  upon  the 
long  and  black  catalogue  of  his  sins, 
before  it  was  too  late,  otherwise  he 
would  have  a  tremendous  account  to 
give  at  the  great  day  of  retribution, 
when  all  the.  crimes  he  had  committed 
in  this  world  would  appear  before  him 
in  dreadful  array,  as  evidence  of  his 
guilt 

"Och!  sir,"  cries  the  dying  man, 
"and  will  ft'  the  sheeps,  and  the  cows, 
and  ilka  thing  Donald  has  helped  her- 
sel'  to  be  there  too?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  parson. 

"Then  let  ilka  shentleman  tak  her 
ain  again,  and  Donald  will  be  an  honest 
man  again." 


A  FAMOUS  MASON. 

From  the  following  inscription  on  the 
Abbey  of  Melrose,  consecrated  in  1146, 
it  would  appear  that  one  John  Murdo 
superintended  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  Scotland  : — 

John  Murdo  sum  lym  callit  was  I, 
And  born  in  Parysse  certainly, 
And  had  in  kepying  all  mason  wcrk 
Of  Sanctandroys,  the  live  kyrk 
OfGlasgu,  Metros,  and  Paslay, 
Of  Nyddysdale,  and  of  Galway. 
Pray  to  God,  and  Mart  baith, 
And  sweet  St  John,  keep  this  holy 
kyrlt  fray  skaiLh. 


AN  EXTEMPORE  SERMON. 

A  half-witted  itinerant  preacher,  well 
known  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  was  stopped 
one  evening,  on  the  road  to  Stewarton, 
by  a  band  of  shearers,  who  insisted  on 
his  giving  them  a  sermon,  there  and 
then.  After  many  attempts  on  his  part 
to  get  off,  and  threats  on  theirs,  if  he 
did  not  comply,  he  was  at  last  compelled 
to  consent ;  and,  from  the  back  of  his 


shaggy-haired  sheltie,  he  delivered  to 
his  barefooted  audience  the  following 
extemporaneous  effusion,  taking  for  his 
text  these  words: — "Niked  came  I 
out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
shall  I  return  thither"  (Job,  i.  21). 
"In  discoursing  from  these  words," 
said  the  preacher,  u  I  shall  observe  the 
three  following  things  : — 

tsL  Man's  ingress  into  the  world. 
2d/y,  His  progress  through  the  world; 
and, 

$d/y,  His  egress  out  of  the  world. 

Firsty  Man's  ingress  into  the  world 

is  naked  and  bare  ; 
Sccondly>  His  progress  through  the 

world  is  trouble  and  care  ; 
Thirdly)  His  egress  out  of  the  world 

is  nobody  knows  where. 
To  conclude)  If  we  do  well  here,  we 

shall  do  well  there  : 
And  I  oould  tell  you  no  more  were  I 

to  preach  a  whole  year." 


A  PROPER  USE  OF  MONEY. 

11  Can  ye  lend  me  five  pounds?"  said 
a  Paisley  "  body  11  to  an  acquaintance. 

v  Me  lend  ye  live  pounds !  exclaimed 
the  other  ;  "man,  if  I  had  five  pounds 
I  would  neither  be  here  nor  ony  where 
else." 

"Ay,  man,  whaur  then  would  you 
be  ? "  said  I  he  other. 

"  Weel,  Willie,  I  would  just  be  down 
at  Gourock  wi'  the  wife  and  weans  eat  in' 
caller  salmon." 


THE  ECHO  AT  PITLAXL. 

One  summer  evening,  a  young  fellow 
sat  down  on  the  small  hill  at  the  side 
of  the  Loch  of  Pitlail,  in  the  parish  of 
Lundie,  to  divert  himself  and  some 
friends,  by  playing  on  the  shepherds' 
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pipe,  aii  instrument  upon  which  he  was 
reckoned  a  good  performer.  But  he 
had  hardly  played  a  single  tune,  when, 
hearing  his  music  distinctly  repeated 
three  times  ever,  he  got  up  in  great 
terror,  averring  that  the  devil  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  place  ;  that  he  had  never 
before  engaged  with  Satan,  and  he 
was  determined  he  never  would  again  ; 
whereupon  he  Ijroke  his  pipe  in  pieces, 
and  could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed 
upon  to  play  any  more. — Stat,  Account. 


ARMS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  Salmon,  which  is  a  fish  of  the  sea, 
The  Oak,  which  springs  from  the  earth 

a  lofty  tree, 
The  Bird  on  it  which  in  the  air  doth  flee, 
Of  Glasgow  doth  presage  all  things  to 

thee, 

In  which  the  sea,  or  air,  or  fertile  earth, 
Do  either  give  their  nourishment  or 
birth ; 

TheBell,  that  doth  to  public  worship  call, 
Says  Heaven  will  give  most  Ksting 

things  of  all  ; 
The  Ring  the  token  of  the  marriage  is 
Of  things  in  Hes  ven  and  earth  both 

thee  to  bless. 


A  TOWN   AND  COUNTRY  PREACHING. 

u  Rumble  John,"  who  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  pen  of  Burns,  was 
one  Sunday  invited  to  preach  in  oneof  the 
churches  in  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  where, 
as  there  had  been  a  long  course  of  dry 
weather,  the  farmers  were  beginning  to 
wish  for  a  gentle  shower  for  the  sake 
of  their  crops,  then  on  the  eve  of  being 
ripe.  Aware  of  this,  Mr  Russel  intro- 
duced a  petition,  according  to  custom, 
into  his  last  prayer,  for  a  change  of 
weather.  He  prayed,  it  is  said,  '*  that 
the  windows  of  heaven  might  be  opened, 
and  a  flood  fall  to  fatten  the  ground, 
UI}d  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman/' 


This^was  asking  too  much;  for,  in 
reality,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
series  of  very  gentle  showers.  As  if  to 
show  how  bad  a  farmer  he  was,  a  thun- 
der-plump immediately  came  on,  of  so 
severe  a  character,  that,  before  the  con- 
gregation was  dismissed,  there  was  not 
an  upright  bean-stalk  in  the  whole  of 
the  Carse.  The  farmers,  on  seeing 
their  crops  so  much  injured,  and  that 
apparently  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
clergyman,  shook  their  heads  to  one 
another  as  they  afterwards  gathered  for 
their  crack  in  the  kirkyard  ;  and  one 
old  man  was  heard  to  remark  to  his 
wife,  as  he  trudged  indignantly  out— 

"That  lad  may  be  very  gude  for  ihe 
town,  as  they  say  he  is,  hut  it's  clear  lo 
me  that  he  disna'  under=tan'  the  kintra." 


ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME. 

"Boy,  why  don't  you  take  off  your 
bonnet  when  I  pass?"  said  a  self-im- 
portant laird  to  the  son  of  a  small  cot- 
tager, who  was  proceeding  along  the 
road  with  a  couple  of  fowls  in  each 
hand. 

"An*  ye'll  haud  the  hens,  sir,"  said 
the  boy,  tl  I'll  tak  aff  my  bannet." 


CATCHING  HIM  UP. 

The  following  smart  repartee  was 
made  by  one  of  the  ainazons  of  the 
' '  creel  "  on  her  way  to  Fishcrrow  : — 

She  was  carrying  on  her  back  r\ 
wicker  cradle,  which  attracted  the  notico 
of  a  gentleman  walking  behind  her,  who 
remarked  good-humouredly — 

"Ah,  ha !  Peggy,  you  seem  burdened 
with  the  fruits  of  maLrimony." 

On  which,  with  the  ready-wit  of  the 
fishwife  sisterhood,  she  instantly  ex- 
claimed— 

"Heeh,  sirs!  but  ye're  wrang,  sir; 
do  ye  no  see  it's  only  the  fruit  basket?" 
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a  beggar's  prediction. 

Sir  James  Scott  of  Bahvenrie  is  among 
the  few  Fife  gentlemen  who  are  char- 
acterized by  John  Knox  as  being 
"enemies  to  God  and  traitors  to  their 
country."  The  traditions  of  the  place 
represent  him  as  a  persecutor,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  family  is  looked  upon 
as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  his 
treatment  of  the  Reformers.  He  is  also 
blamed  for  avarice,  although  he  certainly 
made  little  by  it,  if  he  possessed  that 
vice,  and  harshness  to  the  poor.  An 
instance  of  this  latter  is  still  handed 
down. 

He  was  looking  over  a  window,  it  is 
said,  of  his  castle  of  Strathmiglo,  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  village,  while  his 
servants  were  throwing  a  great  quantity 
of  oatmeal  into  the  moat  which  sur- 
rounded the  castle,  owing  to  its  being 
old  and  unfit  for  use.  An  old  beggar 
man  came  to  the  outer  end  of  the  draw- 
bridge, and  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
fill  his  wallets  with  the  meal,  but  the 
haughty  baron  of  Balwearie  refused  this 
humble  request,  on  which  the  poor  man 
pronounced  a  woe  upon  him,  declaring 
he  should  beg  before  his  death.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  curse,  if  ever 
perpetrated,  was  literally  fulfilled,  but 
certainly  Sir  James  saw  the  ruin  of  his 
family  ;  and  the  tradition  still  is  that, 
such  was  his  poverty  at  his  death,  a 
subscription  was  raised  among  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral. 


THE  LAIRD  O'  BROOMCLEUCH. 

The  Laird  o'  Broomcleuch  was  a 
bachelor,  and  for  many  years  was 
troubled  with  a  swelling  in  the  breast, 
so  that  the  old  gentleman  could  scarcely 
bestir  himself  anywhere;  so  his  friends 
gathered  about  him  like  cor  by-craws  y 
and  one  took  away  this  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  another  that,  until  the  laird's 


house  became  almost  entirely  empty  ; 
or,  as  he  said  himself,  "they  berried 
me." 

One  day  when  he  was  sitting  alone 
in  his  mansion,  reflecting  about  its 
emptiness,  a  monkey  which  he  kept, 
and  which  his  relations  did  not  think 
worthy  to  cany  away,  came  frisking 
about  him,  leaped  on  to  his  shoulder, 
and  plucked  off  his  pimie,  or  night-cap, 
making  off  with  the  booty  as  fast  as  it 
could  shewg.  The  laird  at  this  fell 
into  a  tremendous  fit  of  laughter,  which 
so  much  agitated  the  swollen  breast, 
that  it  burst  in  the  interior  with  an  aw- 
ful gush,  the  which  bilious  matter  he 
vomited  up,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  move  about  among  his  friends, 
and  thank  them  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  they  had  shown  him  during 
his  illness,  by  desiring  them,  in  not  a 
very  pleasant  tone,  to  return  him  every 
article  which  they  had  forcibly  pur- 
loined ;  afterwards  he  made  a  will,  in 
which,  I  believe,  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  those  who  so  kindly  attended 
his  sick-bed.  Such  is  always  the  fate  of 
the  over-greedy — 

For  if  they  glie  and  grasp  at  a', 
The  devil  ha'et  they'll  get  ava\ 

— Mactaggart. 


A  PRACTICAL  INFERENCE. 

The  lady  o'  Birsieknowe  was  a  long, 
lank,  high-boned,  coarse-made  woman. 
She  lived  in  the  days  when  catechising 
the  members  of  the  family  was  an  im- 
portant and  never- failing  part  of  the 
Sabbath  evening's  duties.  On  the 
Sabbath  evening  of  our  story,  the  Laird 
o'  Birsieknowe  had  been  catechising  on 
the  tenth  commandment — "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house  ;  thon 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife," 
&c.  ;  and  after  dismissing  the  servants, 
the  laird  and  his  pluffy-faced  son  were 
sitting  at  the  "chimla-lug,"  while 
2  9 
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guidwife  was  going  about  some  neces- 
sary household  duties.  The  laird,  while 
rubbing  his  shins  and  musing,  suddenly 
broke  out  with  the  inquiry — 

"  What  could  the  reason  be  that  the 
house  was  put  before  the  wife  in  the 
command^?" 

The  question  set  the  young  hopeful 
musing,  but  he  immediately  rejoined — 

"I  dinna  ken,  faither,  but  there's 
plenty  o'  folk  wad  covet  Birsieknowe 
that  wadna  covet  ma  mither." 


A  GREEN  GOOSE. 

An  honest  Highlander  walking  along 
Holborn,  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Rogue, 
Scot  !  Rogue,  Scot  !  "  His  northern 
blood  fired  at  the  insult — he  drew  his 
broadsword,  and  looked  around  him  on 
every  side,  to  discover  the  object  of  his 
indignation  *  at  last  he  found  that  it 
came  from  a  parrot,  perched  on  a  bal- 
cony within  his  reach  ;  but  the  generous 
Scot,  disdaining  to  stain  his  trusty 
blade  with  such  ignoble  blood,  put  up 
his  sword  again,  with  a  sour  smile, 
saying — 

"Gin  ye  were  a  man,  as  ye're  a  green 
goose,  I  would  split  your  wecm." 


A  MAN  OF  ONE  JOKE. 

Dr  Pitcairne  one  Sunday  stumbled 
into  a  kirk,  where  the  minister,  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  affecting 
nature  of  his  subject,  was  half  crying. 

"What  the  deevil  makes  the  man 
greet  ?"  said  Pitcairne  to  a  fellow  that 
stood  near  him. 

"By  my  faith,  sir,"  answered  the 
man,  "ye  wad  maybe  greet  too,  if  ye 
were  in  his  place,  and  had  as  little  to 
say." 

The  facetious  doctor,  quite  delighted 
with  the  man's  wit,  said  to  him — 

"  Come  awa'  out  o'  this,  you're  ower 
cleyer  a  man  to  be  here      and  lie  took 


him  to  a  tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating his  acquaintance;  but  it  is 
generally  said,  that  he  never  got 
another  good  thing  out  of  him  :  the 
man  had  expended  the  whole  power  of 
his  mind  on  one  saying — he  was  a  man 
of  one  joke. 


MUSIC  BEFORE  DINNER. 

A  Highland  bag-piper  on  his  travels 
opened  his  wallet  by  a  woodside,  and 
sat  down  to  dinner.  No  sooner  had  he 
said  grace,  but  three  wolves  came  about 
him  ;  to  one  he  threw  bread,  to  another 
meat,  till  his  provender  was  all  gone  ; 
at  length  he  took  up  his  bagpipes,  and 
began  to  play,  at  which  the  wolves  ran 
away. 

"The  deil  faw  me,"  said  the  now 
dinnerless  piper,  "an'  I  had  kend  you 
lo'ed  music  sae  weel,  you  should  have 
ha'en  it  before  dinner." 


FIRST  BALLOON  ASCENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1785,  Sig.  Vincentius  Lunardi,  a 
Florentine,  having  ascended  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  an  air  Uilloon,  at  3  o'clock 
afternoon,  descender  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of  Ceres,  at  20  minutes  past  4  p.m. 
This  was  the  first  aerial  voyage  made 
in  Scotland;  and  the  daring  adventurer, 
in  performing  it,  passed  over  about  20 
miles  of  sea,  and  about  12  of  land. — 
Stat.  Account. 


"BAUKS  IN  BEAR  LAND." 

I  may  mention  a  thing  connected  with 
wedlock,  which  is  not  very  well  known 
in  the  middle  parts  of  Galloway,  but 
common  away  by  the  border.  When  a 
ypuiig  woman  gets  a  husband  before 
her^i-ler,  who  is  older,  this  sister,  at 
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her  wedding,  must  dance  without  shoes 
on  her  feet.  In  a  lovely  little  original 
poem,  termed  Malllis  Wedding  Dayy 
by  an  Annandale  lady,  the  following 
verses  hit  this  affair  : — 

"  Oh  how  can  I  be  blylhe  and  gay, 
When  this  is  MalHc's  wadding  day  ; 
For  I  should  first  hae  been  away  ! 

O  !  she  has  beat  me  clean. 
Alas  !  poor  me,  what  will  I  do, 
This  day  maun  dance  without  a  shoe  ; 
Maun  thole  the  scorn  o'  a'  fowk  too  ! 

And  lie  my  lane  at  e'en  !" 

— Maetaggart. 


TRAVELLING  ON  FOOTE. 

A  law-suit  between  Foote  and  Ross, 
respecting  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  let  by 
the  latter  to  the  former,  came  by  appeal 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Tke  matter 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Mr  Ross, 
and  Foote  was  saddled  with  the  costs. 
When  Foote  had  paid  the  bill  to  Mr 
Ross's  solicitor,  who  came  from  Scot- 
land, lie  said  to  him— 

* '  Now,  when  do  you  return  to  Scot- 
land?" 

"To-morrow." 

"And  how  do  you  travel?  I  sup- 
pose, like  the  rest  of  your  countrymen, 
you  will  do  it  in  the  most  economical 
manner." 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  "I  shall  travel 
on  Foote!" 

A  HUMANE  DENTIST. 

A  poor  old  woman  called  on  a  Glen- 
luce  weaver,  who  also  acts  as  a  "den- 
tist." After  the  tooth  was  extracted, 
the  old  woman  regretted  she  could  not 
reward  the  Doctor  with  the  usual  fee, 
stating  as  a  reason  that  the  poor's  board 
allowed  her  only  a  shilling  a- week. 
"Indeed,"  said  the  dentist,  "if  that's 
a'  ye  get,  ye  might  just  sit  doon  again 
and  let  me  tak  oot  every  tooth  in  your 
head," 


A  PHILOSOPHIC  LANDLORD. 

As  a  landlord,  Mr  James  Gillespie  of 
Spy  law,  the  founder  of  Gillespie's  Hos- 
pital, was  peculiarly  indulgent.  Gn  his 
property  were  numerous  occupiers  of 
small  cottages  and  portions  of  ground. 
From  these  he  collected  his  rents  just  as 
they  found  it  convenient  to  pay,  and  lie 
scrupled  not  to  accept  the  most  trifling 
instalment.  Andrew  Fraser,  his  ap- 
prentice, was  frequently  dispatched  in 
the  capacity  of  collector  of  arrears.  On 
his  return,  Gillespie  would  inquire — 

"  Weel,  laddie,  hae  ye  gotten  ony- 
thing?"  Andrew  frequently  intimated 
that  he  had  received  the  enormous  re- 
turn of  one  shilling  ! 

"Weel,  weel,"  the  old  man  would 
say,  "it's  aye  better  than  naething  ; 
but  it's  weel  seen  they're  the  lairds  and 
no  me  !" 


THE  MATERIALITY  OF  THE  SOLE. 

When  an  eccentric  gentleman  was  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  the  ladies  proposed 
playing  at  a  game  which  they  called 
"hot  cockles."  When  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  kneel  down  before  the  sofa, 
blindfolded,  one  of  the  ladies  gave  him 
a  smart  blow  with  her  shoe  or  slipper. 
He  sighed,  and  ejaculated — 

"  A  striking  proof  this  of  the  mate- 
riality of  the  sole." 


THE  LUCKY  BAKERS  OF  PARTICK. 

While  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  was  employed  in  holding 
a  justice-court  at  Glasgow  in  1568,  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Mary  made  her 
escape  from  Lochleven,  where  she  had 
been  confined  ;  and,  repairing  to  Hamil- 
ton, she  was  there  joined  by  the  EarU 
of  A  rgy le,  Cassil  i  is,  Egl  in  ton ,  and 
Rothes,  and  a  great  many  others,  who 
I  resolved,  with  their  forces,  to  march  to 
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Glasgow  to  destroy  the  regent.  Murray, 
whose  courage  never  forsook  him,  though 
abandoned  by  the  Lord  Boyd  and  a 
number  of  others,  was  determined  to 
meet  them  in  the  field  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  men,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Lord  Semple, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Morton, 
Mar,  and  Monteith,  with  the  Lords 
Home  and  Lindsay,  he,  with  these  and 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  encamped  upon 
the  burrow-field,  in  order  to  wait  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  ;  but  receiving 
information  that  the  queen's  party  were 
on  their  march  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  by 
the.  south  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  he 
crossed  the  bridge  with  his  troops,  and 
stood  in  order  of  battle  at  the  village  of 
Langside.  The  opposite  lords  were 
soon  up  with  him,  and  engaged.  The 
victory  was  gained  by  the  regent, 
though  his  army  was  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  enemy.  Upon  his  return  to 
Glasgow,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
he  made  a  present  to  the  corporation  of 
bakers  of  the  ground  upon  which  their 
mills  at  Partick  are  built,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  diligence  in  preparing 
bread  for  the  use  of  his  army.— Gibson. 


KILLEARN  FOLK-LORE. 

Superstition  yet  continues  to  operate 
so  strongly  on  some  people,  that  they 
put  a  small  quantity  of  salt  into  the  first 
milk  of  a  cow  after  calving  that  is  given 
any  person  to  drink.  This  is  done  with 
a  view  to  prevent  skaith,  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  person  is  not  canny. 
A  certain  quantity  of  cow  dung  is  forced 
in  the  mouth  of  a  calf  immediately  after 
it  is  calved,  or  at  least,  before  it  receives 
any  meat ;  owing  to  this,  the  vulgar 
believe  that  witches  and  fairies  can 
have  no  power  ever  after  to  injure  the 
calf.  But  these,  and  such  like  super- 
stitious customs,  are  every  day  more 
ancj  more  losing  their  influence. — Stat. 
Account. 


A  FALLEN  ANGEL. 

Dr  Pitcairne  having  entered  a  room 
where  a  number  of  young  ladies  were 
assembled,  one  of  them  offered  him  the 
half  of  her  chair,  as  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  that  article  of  furniture  in  the  place. 
She  was  handsome  ;  and  he  enclosed 
her  waist  with  his  left  arm,  to  keep  her 
from  sliding  off  the  armless  chair. 

"  What  would  you  say,"  whispered 
the  fair  one,  "  if  I  were  to  fall  on  the 
floor?" 

"My  dear,  I  would  look  upon  you 
with  compassion,  and  say,  1  There's  a 
fallen  angel,'  "  was  his  gallant  reply. 


THE  COCK  FAIR  O'  DRUMADDIE. 

The  name  of  a  fair  which  never  ex- 
isted, but  yet  is  frequently  talked  about. 
When  a  farmer,  for  instance,  has  un- 
saleable goods  in  his  possession,  he  is 
bid  take  them  to  tins  fair  ;  when  per- 
sons a -bargain -making  cannot  agree, 
they  tell  others  that  they  will  at"  this 
fair  ;  and  when  a  young  woman  cannot 
get  a  husband,  she  is  told  that  her  only 
chance  is  at  this  place  ;  so  imagination 
has  some  use  for  the  Cock  Fair  o'  Drain- 
addie.  — MactaggarU 


SPEAKING  OUT  IN  CHURCHES. 

An  amusing  instance  of  speaking  out 
in  church  occurred  many  years  ago,  in 

the  parish  of  .    The  minister,  in 

preaching  upon  the  story  of  Jonah, 
uttered  a  piece  of  declamatory  rhetoric, 
to  something  like  the  following  effect — 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  fish  was  it,  my 
brethren,"  he  said  with  emphasis,  "that 
God  had  appointed  thus  to  execute  His 
holy  will?  Was  it  a  shark,  my  brethren? 
No  ;  it  could  not  be  a  shark ;  for  God 
could  never  have  ventured  the  person  of 
his  beloved  prophet  amongst  the  deadly 
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teeth  of  that  ravenous  fish.  What  fish 
was  it,  then,  my  brethren?  Was  it  a 
salmon,  think  ye?  Ah,  no;  that  were 
too  narrow  a  lodging.  There's  no  ae 
salmon  i'  the  deepest  pule  o'  a'  Tweed 
could  swallow  a  man.  Besides,  ye  ken, 
it's  mair  natural  for  men  to  swallow 
salmon,  than  for  salmon  to  swallow 
men.  What,  then,  was  it?  Was  it  a 
sea-lion,  or  a  sea-horse,  or  a  sea-dog, 
or  the  great  rhinoceros?  Oh,  no! 
These  are  not  Scripter  beasts  ava . 
Ye're  as  far  afft  as  ever.  Which  of  the 
monsters  of  the  great  deep  was  it,  can 
ye  tell  me  ?  " 

Here  an  old  spectacled  dame,  who 
had  an  eleemosynary  seat  on  the  pulpit 
stair,  thinking  that  the  minister  was  in 
a  real  perplexity  about  the  name  of  the 
fish,  interrupted  him  with — 

"Hoot,  sir,  it  was  a  whale,  ye  ken." 

11  Hoot  upon  ye,  you  graceless  woman 
that  you  are!"  cried  the  orator,  so 
enraged  as  almost  to  fly  out  of  the 
pulpit  at  her;  "hoo  daur  ye  try  to 
take  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  God's 
minister  that  way  I " 


A  SCOTTISH  ANAK. 

Mr  William  Beaucless,  or  Bookless, 
schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Hutton, 
Berwickshire,  died  at  Hutton  on  the 
ioth  of  January  1798.  He  measured, 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  heel, 
seven  feet  eight  inches.  His  coffin  was 
exactly  eight*  feet  within  the  boards, 
and  his  head  and  toes  pressed  down- 
wards, touched  both  extremities  of  it. 
His  breadth  was  in  proportion  to  his 
length  ;  but  he  was  not  athletic,  nor, 
upon  the  whole,  healthy.  lie  died 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  bachelor. 
Till  within  Lhese  few  last  years,  he  ap- 
peared ashamed  of  his  height,  and  con- 
trived to  stoop,  that  the  disparity,  in 
that  respect,  between  him  and  his 
neighbours  might  be  as  little  perceived 
as  possible ;  but  latterly  he  acquired 


rather  more  confidence.  He  was,  how- 
ever, on  no  occasion  ostentatious  of  his 
person  ;  and  seldom  did  his  delicacy 
admit  of  its  being  made  the  subject  of 
joke  or  merriment. 

The  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  was 
the  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  in  that 
profession  he  had  uncommon  success. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  beloved 
teacher,  and  a  much- respected  member 
of  society. 

Overtures  of  accumulating  a  rap*d 
fortune  in  the  itinerant  way  of  Burns, 
the  Irish  giant,  and  others  (to  whom  ha 
was  not  inferior  in  bulk,  and  whom  he 
greatly  surpassed  in  information),  were 
rejected  with  disdain.  He  preferred  the 
more  honourable,  though  less  lucrative, 
line  of  gaining  his  bread  by  honest  in- 
dustry. He  had  great  attention  paid 
him  by  the  more  opulent  of  the  parish- 
ioners. On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he 
was  generally  to  be  found  at  their 
tables  ;  and  their  horses  (it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  the  strongest  of  ihcm) 
had  the  burden  of  his  conveyance  to 
and  from  his  house. — Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal* 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OTTERBURN. 

James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  the  year 
1388,  led  an  army  into  England,  and 
worsted,  in  single  combat,  beneath  the 
walls  of  Newcastle,  Henry  Percy,  the 
redoubted  Hotspur.  On  this  occasion 
the  adversaries  were  parted  ;  but  Doug- 
las retained  possession  of  Percy's  spear 
and  pennon,  which  he  brandished  aloft 
in  triumph,  shouting  that  he  would 
carry  it  to  Scotland,  and  plant  it  in  his 
castle  of  Dalkeith.  Percy,  with  a  deep 
oath,  swore  that  he  would  regain  it  or 
die.  Accordingly,  when  the  Scots,  on 
their  return  home,  were  encamped  at 
Otterburn,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
frontier,  they  were  assailed  by  the 
English  army,  which  had  followed  hard 
upon  the  rear.    The  forces  on  either 
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side  appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal  \ 
and  the  fight  which  ensued  was  one  of 
the  most  desperate  on  record.  It  ended 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  English,  Hot- 
spur being  taken  prisoner  j  but  the 
victory  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
death  of  the  brave  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  fell  when  the  combat  was  at  its 
height.  His  last  words  were  an  order 
to  continue  the  battle,  and  to  conceal 
his  death  from  his  followers,  so  that  an 
old  prophecy,  to  the  effect  that  a  dead 
Douglas  should  xvin  a  field,  might  be 
accomplished.  — Aytoun. 


A  DYING  BETTER. 

m  A  bo?i-viviant  of  fashion,  brought  to 
his  death -bed  by  an  immoderate  use  of 
wine,  after  having  been  seriously  taken 
leave  of  by  Dr  Pitcairne,  and  in- 
genuously told  that  he  could  not,  in  all 
human  probability,  survive  many  hours, 
and  would  die  before  eight  o'clock  next 
morning,  exerted  the  small  remains  of 
his_  strength  to  call  the  doctor  back  ; 
which  having  accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty, his  loudest  effort  not  exceeding  a 
whisper,  he  said,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
gambler,  "Doctor,  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle 
I  live  till  nine  !" 


" SUPHY "  JOHNSTON. 

Sophin,  or,  as  she  was  always  called, 
Suphy  Johnston  of  the  Hilton  family, 
was  an  original  character.  When  her 
last  day  was  visibly  approaching,  the 
doctor  prescribed  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food,  and  recommended  "spoon 
meat,"  unless  she  wished  to  die. 

"Dee,  doctor  !:'  exclaimed  Suphy; 
"odd,  I'm  thinking  they've  forgotten 
an  auld  wife  like  me  up  yonder ! 

However,  when  the  doctor  came  next 
day,  he  found  her  at  the  "spoon  meat " 
—supping  a  haggis.  He  saw,  and  she 
felt,  that  she  was  remembered. 


king's  well. 

There  is  a  well,  known  as  the  King's 
Well,  in  the  parish  of  Fenwick,  Ayr- 
shire. Tradition  says  it  got  its  name 
from  the  things  that  happened  there, 
when  his  majesty,  James  V.,  was  on  his 
way  to  attend  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
own  relations  at  Sorn  Castle,  some  miles 
further  south.  The  king  said,  from  the 
difficulties  which  he  met  with  in  passing 
through  such  bad  roads,  "that  if  he 
were  to  play  a  trick  on  the  devil,  he 
would  send  him  to  a  bridal  at  Sorn. — 
Stat,  Account. 


A  FATAL  CAROUSE. 

Some  years  before  this  (1676),  says 
Law  in  his  Memorialist  or  the  Manor- 
able  Things  that  fill  out  within  this 
Island  of  Brittaiu  from  1638  to  1684, 
there  were  three  gentlemen  drinking 
and  carrousing,  and  as  the  abominable 
custome  of  the  tymes  is,  they  were 
drinking  healths  to  make  their  drink 
goe  away  with,  and  having  drunk  so 
many  healths,  not  knowing  whose  health 
next  to  drink,  one  of  them  drinks  the 
devil l's  health,  and  the  rest  pledges 
him.  Their  cursed  names  are  the 
Earle  of  Kellie,  the  Lord  Kerr,  and 
David  Sandilans,  Abercrumbie's brother, 
with  other  two.  Sandilans  that  same 
night  going  down  the  stairs,  fell  and 
brake  his  neck  ;  Kellie  and  Kerr, 
within  a  few  days  both  of  them  sickened 
of  a  great  fever  and  died ;  the  fourth 
also  dyed  shortly  ;  and  the  fifth  being 
under  some  remorse,  lived  some  time. 


ATTEMPT  TO  SURPRISE  EDINBURGH 
CASTLE,  1 71 5. 

The  following  interesting  account  of 
a  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  is  taken  from  the 
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Scots  Magazine.  It  is  there  said  to  be 
extracted  from  a  letter,  dated  Septem- 
ber 10,  1 7 1 5,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  father  of  George  D  rum- 
mo  nd,  who  was  afterwards  lord  provost 
of  the  city. 

We  are  not  altogether  free  of  treachery 
in  this  country,  though  I  believe  our 
troops  are  not  so  much  poisoned  as  I 
am  afraid  they  are  in  England  ;  but 
the  villany  of  three  fellows,  a  corporal  I 
and  two  centinells,  in  the  castle,  brought 
that  garrison  within  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  being  the  Pretender's.  The 
bank,  and  everything  else  that's  valu- 
able in  Edinburgh,  must  have  followed. 
The  story  is  this  : — 

They  had  formed  a  design  to  scale 
the  wall  att  the  Sally  Port,  by  a  ladder, 
with  a  grappling  hook  affixed  to  it, 
which  was  to  be  pulled  up  and  fixed  by 
a  centinell  within.  The  attempt  was 
to  have  been  made  on  Thursday  night, 
by  eighty  men,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night,  and  was  prevented 
thus  : — At  nine  att  night,  one  of  the 
concerned  discovered  it  to  the  Justice 
Clerk,  who  immediately  advised  Col- 
loncll  Stuart  thereof,  and  ordered  Aik- 
man  and  me,  with  a  party  of  the  Town 
Guard,  to  patroul  round  the  rock  in  the 
outside  all  night.  Lieutentant  Lindsay 
commanded  the  guard  in  the  Castle  ; 
he  immediately  put  the  whole  garrison 
under  arms,  doubled  the  centrys,  and 
patrouled  in  the  inside  round  the  walls 
all  night.  At  eleven,  the  conspirators, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  met  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  and,  without  knowing  that 
any  part  of  their  design  was  discovered, 
got  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  ;  so  far 
they  succeeded,  that  the  false  corporal  I 
being  upon  the  guard,  had  got  one  of 
the  centinells  who  had  taken  money 
posted  centry  next  to  the  place  designed, 
rut  which  there  was  no  centry  posted  ; 
the  other  he  had  kept  off  duty  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work,  and  att  this  time 
all  three  were  unsuspected.  Lindsay, 


a  few  minutes  before,  had  visited  the 
posts,  and  ordered  the  false  centry  to 
walk  betwixt  his  usual  station  and  the 
place  designed,  with  orders,  if  lie  saw 
or  heard  anything,  to  challenge  and 
fire.  What  he  said  had  influence  on 
the  fellow,  for  he  was  not  got  up  to  the 
parade,  when  the  centry — coming  up  to 
the  place,  found  his  comer  ad  lying  over 
the  wall  putting  up  the  ladder ;  and 
looking  over,  saw  the  conspirators, 
but  could  not  exactly  distinguish  their 
number  ;  whereupon  he  obeyed  Lind- 
say's orders,  and  they  immediately  run 
down  the  hill,  and  all  separated,  throw- 
ing away  their  arms. 

It  was  near  twelve  before  Aikman 
and  I,  with  our  party,  got  out.  We 
got  the  ladder,  which  is  artfully  made 
— seven  or  eight  of  their  firelocks,  which 
are  new,  and  the  best  I  ever  saw — 
several  bayonets,  broadswords,  and  a 
pistol.  We  likewise  seized  att  the 
West  Port  one  of  the  conspirators, 
called  Captain  M'Clain,  with  his  fire- 
lock in  his  hand,  who  yesternight  confessed 
his  being  concerned — and  one  Leslie 
up  att  the  Sally  Port  att  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, who,  I  believe,  is  concerned,  but 
confessed  nothing — with  two  writer  lads 
att  the  West  Port,  who  gave  but  a  lame 
account  of  themselves,  but  had  no  arms. 

The  false  centry  confessed  the  whole 
story  yesterday ;  the  corporall  made  a 
cunningdisingenuous confession  likewise, 
but,  I  believe,  will  be  more  plain  to- 
day;  the  fellow  who  was  drawing  up 
the  ladder  denies  everything,  but  the 
tying  him  neck  and  heel,  and  keeping 
him  in  the  dungeon,  which  is  his  present 
state,  may  possibly  soften  him  in  time. 
From  the  soldier's  confession  it  appears 
that  ensign  Arthur,  who  was  two  years 
an  ensign  in  the  Castle,  and  afterwards 
in  the  foot  guards,  whom  I  always  took 
for  an  honest  man,  was  the  man  who 
debauched  the  corporall  and  two  centi- 
nells. He,  and  his  brother,  the  doctor, 
were  att  the  foot  of  the  wall,  but  all, 
save  M'Clain,  are  fled. 
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As  the  folks  we  have  gotten  are  but 
the  tools,  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
springs  of  this  attempt. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ON  BURNS. 

The  most  truthful  and  graphic  account 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  Robert 
Burns  is,  perhaps,  that  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  when  about  17 
years  of  age,  once  saw  the  poet  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Edinburgh — 

"  His  person  was  strong  and  robust  ; 
his  manners  rustic,  not  clownish  ;  a  sort 
of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity, 
which  received  part  of  its  effect,  per- 
haps, from  one  s  knowledge  of  his 
extraordinary  talents.  His  features  are 
represented  in  Mr  Nasmyth's  picture ; 
but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they 
are  diminished,  as  if  seen  in  perspective. 
1  think  his  countenance  was  more  mas- 
sive than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits. 
I  would  have  taken  the  poet,  had  I  not 
known  what  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious 
country  farmer  of  the  old  Scottish  school 
■ — i.e.y  none  of  your  modern  agricul- 
turists, who  keep  labourers  for  their 
drudgery,  but  the  douce  gudc  man  who 
held  his  own  plough.  There  was  a 
strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewd- 
ness in  all  his  lineaments ;  the  eye 
alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical 
character  and  temperament.  It  was 
large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  and  glowed 
(I  say,  literally  gioivtif)  when  he  spoke 
with  feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw 
such  another  eye  in  a  human  head, 
though  I  have  seen  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  my  time.  His  conver- 
sation expressed  perfect  self-confidence, 
without  the  least  presumption, 

"Among  the  men  who  were  the  most 
learned  of  their  time  and  country,  he 
expressed  himself  with  perfect  firmness, 
but  without  the  least  intrusive  forward- 
ness ;  and  when  he  differed  in  opinion, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  modesty.  I  do 


not  remember  any  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion distinctly  enough  ■  to  be  quoted, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  him  again,  except  in 
the  street,  where  he  did  not  recognise 
me,  as  I  could  not  expect  he  should. 
He  was  much  caressed  in  Edinburgh, 
but  (considering  what  literary  emolu- 
ments have  been  since  his  day)  Mie 
efforts  made  for  his  relief  were  extremely 
trivial.  1  remember,  on  this  occasion 
I  mention,  I  thought  Burns'  acquaintance 
with  English  poetry  was  rather  limited ; 
and  also,  that  having  twenty  times  the 
ability  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  of  Fergus- 
son,  he  talked  of  them  with  too  much  hu- 
mility as  his  models ;  there  was  doubt- 
less national  predilection  in  hisestimate." 


UNCOMPROMISING  THIEVES. 

A  Fife  clergyman,  of  very  gentle  dis- 
position, one  Sunday  came  upon  a  pair 
of  Bo'ness  colliers,  who  had  come  over 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  made  a  piratical 
descent  upon  one  of  his  bean-fields. 
Disposed  to  take  pacific  measures  with 
the  offenders,  the  worthy  man  began  to 
represent  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  the 
sin  of  thus  violating  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath ;  in  the  second,  the  wickedness 
of  destroying  so  much  of  his  property 
while  in  an  unripe  state,  and  when  it 
could  be  of  so  little  service  to  them- 
selves. 

"Stay,"  he  entreated,  "till  the  beans 
are  ripe,  and,  if  you  will  not  steal  any 
before  that  time,  I  shall  willingly  give 
you  a  whole  peck  as  a  reward  for  your 
patience  and  honesty." 

"A  peck  P}  cried  one  of  the  wretches, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
scorn;  "a  peck  I  I>ord,  man,  we  wadna 
tak  a  bow  1 " 


ONE  FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

The  Earl  of  Kcllie  was  relating  an 
account  of  a  sermon  which  he  had  heard 
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in  Italy  ;  and  in  which  the  preacher 
described  the  alleged  miracle  of  St  An- 
thony preaching  to  the  fishes;  and  in 
which  his  hearers  were  so  much  en- 
tranced by  his  eloquence  that  they  ac- 
tually held  their  heads  up  out  of  the 
water. 

"I  can  believe  the  miracle,"  said 
Henry  Erskine,  "if  your  Lordship  was 
at  church." 

"  I  was  certainly  there,''  replied  the 
earl. 

"Then,"  said  Erskine,  "there  was  at 
least  one  fish  out  of  the  water." 


A  CLERICAL  TURNCOAT. 

The  Rev,  Gavin  Young,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Ruth  well,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
whose  epitaph  we  have  already  given, 
and  whose  reputation  as  a  Scottish 
Vicar  of  Bray  is  well  known,  said  one 
day  to  a  confidential  elder,  after  he  had 
changed  what  he  called  his  "principles" 
for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time— 

"  Wcel,  John,  an'  what  do  the  folk 
in  the  priest-side  say  aboot  me?" 

"A*  deed,  sir,"  quoth  John,  "they 
just  say  ye' re  a  turncoat." 

"  Ay,  ay,  John,  it's  a'  very  true  what 
they  say  ;  but  ye  ken  we  maunna  quar- 
rel wi'  our  gude  brose  because  there's 
a  mote  in  them,  it  maun  we  no ! " 

The  old  minister  had  the  honesty  to 
express  what  many  a  courtier  only  dares 
to  think. 


GEM M ELS  AND  THE  RECRUITING 
SERGEANT. 

Andrew  Gemmels,  the  prototype  of 
Scott's  Edie  Ochiltree^  the  bluegown, 
happened  to  be  present  at  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket at  St  Boswell's,  where  a  sergeant 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  were  also  pre- 
sent on  recruiting  service. 

It  was  during  the  American  war,  and 
men  w^ere  much  wanted  ;  and  it  was 


then  the  practice  for  recruiting  sergeants, 
after  parading  for  a  short  time,  with  all 
the  warlike  pageantry  of  drums,  trum- 
pets, 

"  Glancing  blades,  and  gay  cockades," 

to  declaim,  in  heroic  strains,  of  the  de- 
lights of  a  soldier's  life — of  glory, 
patriotism,  and  plunder— the  prospect 
of  promotion  for  the  bold  and  young, 
and  his  majesty's  munificent  pension 
for  the  old  and  the  wounded,  &c,  &c. 
The  sergeant  (whose  name  was  Dockis, 
and  who  afterwards  raised  himself  to  an 
honourable  rank  and  an  independent 
fortune)  was  a  man  of  much  natural 
talent,  and  had  just  made  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  speeches  on  this  occasion  ; 
a  crowd  of  ardent  and  active  rustics  were 
standing  round,  gaping  with  admiration 
at  the  imposing  array  ;  and  kindling 
at  the  heroic  eloquence  of  the  manly 
soldier,  whom  many  of  them  had  known 
a  few  years  before  as  a  rude  tailor's 
boy  —  the  sergeant  himself,  already 
leading  in  idea  a  score  of  new  recruits, 
had  just  concluded,  in  a  strain  of  more 
than  usual  elevation,  his  oration  in 
praise  of  the  military  profession,  when 
Gemmels,  who,  in  tattered  guise,  was 
standing  close  behind,  reared  aloft  his 
meal-pocks  on  the  end  of  his  kail  or 
pike-staff,  and  exclaimed  with  a  tone 
and  aspect  of  profound  derision — 

"  Behold  the  end  o '//" 

The  contrast  was  irresistible — the 
beau-idcal  of  Sergeant  Dodds,  and  the 
ragged  reality  of  Andrew  Gemmels, 
were  sufficiently  striking  ;  and  the  lor- 
mer,  with  his  red-coated  followers,  beat 
a  retreat  in  some  confusion,  amid  the 
loud  and  universal  laughter  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude,—  Webster. 


TOUCHING  FOR  KING'S  EVIL. 

A  man  in  I  on  a,  of  the  name  of  Innis, 
formerly  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 
He  was  a  seventh  son ;  and  it  was 
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firmly  believed  in  the  country  that  he 
had  this  gift  of  curing.  He  touched  or 
rubbed  over  the  sore  with  his  hand,  two 
Thursdays  and  two  Sundays  successive- 
ly, In  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  He  said, 
"It  is  God  that  cures, "  He  asked 
nothing  for  his  trouble  ;  but  believed 
that,  if  he  did,  there  would  be  no  cure. 
He  was  often  sent  for  out  of  the  country, 
and  though  he  asked  nothing,  yet  the 
patients,  or  their  friends,  made  him  pre- 
sents. He  was  perfectly  illiterate,  and 
said  he  did  not  know  how  the  cure  was 
effected,  but  that  God  was  pleased  to 
work  it  in  consequence  of  his  touch.— 
Slat.  Account. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   FROM  AN  OLD 
NEWSPAPER. 

Caledonian  Mercury,  March  6,  1661. 

That  all  whom  it  concerns  Take  no- 
tice, that  in  the  antient  town  of  Cowfier 
in  Fife,  there  is  now  no  such  disease  as 
was  the  late  infection  among  the  horses, 
neither  was  it  ever  so  ill  as  was  reported, 
so  that  all  these  noble  gentlemen,  who 
were  formerly  delighted  with  these 
laborious  recreations  of  hanking,  hunt- 
ing, and  horse-coursing,  may,  without 
danger,  entrust  their  horses  in  our  town, 
and  forefight  themselves  in  our  excel- 
lent fields,  which  for  these  sports  the 
world  hath  not  the  better. 


If  there  be  any  ingenious  spirits  that 
would  improve  their  fortunes  by  the 
trade  of  coal  and  salt,  let  them  come  to 
George  Thomson's  over  against  Black- 
frycr-VVynd,  on  the  iVorth-side  of  the 
street,  where  the  gentleman  shall  be 
found  to  treat  wi(h  them  touching  a 
bargain  of  a  flourishing  coal,  in  ihe 
parish  of  Tranent,  and  five  salt- men  in 
Prcstoupans :  these  things  rightly  con- 
sidered will  undoubtedly  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  undertakers. 


On  the  eleventh  of  June,  six  brews  ter- 
wives,  great  with  child  e,  are  to  run  from 
the  Thicket-Burn  to  the  top  of  Arthur 
Seat,  for  a  groaning  cheese  of  one  hun- 
dred pound  weight,  and  a  budgell  of 
Dunkcl  aquavits,  and  a  rumpkine  of 
Bn/msuicek  mum  for  the  second,  set 
down  by  a  Dutch  midwife.  The  next 
day  after,  sixteen  fish- wives  are  to  trot 
with  (creels?)  from  Muslburgh  to  the 
Cannon-cross,  for  twelve  pair  of  lamb's 
harrigals. 

A  fair  at  Selkirk  the  fourth  of  July, 
and  all  the  people  are  to  have  the 
liberty  of  the  common  fourty-eight 
hours  before  the  fair,  and  as  much 
after  ;  and  all  goods  at  half-customs. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  market  for 
horses  of  all  sorts,  both  for  hunting, 
coursing,  and  the  great  saddle  ;  and  for 
excellent  milk-cows  and  fat  oxen,  and 
great  flocks  of  sheep,  the  world  can 
afford  no  better. 

The  race  of  Haddington  is  to  be  run 
on  the  22d  of  May  next,  the  prize  is  a 
most  magnificent  cup;  this  same  antient 
town,  famous  for  its  hospitality,  has 
many  times  sadly  smarted  by  the  armies 
of  enemies,  yet  this  glorious  revolution 
hath  salved  up  all  their  miseries,  as  very 
well  was  made  appear  by  the  noble  en- 
tertainment given  to  the  Lord  Commis- 
sioner at  the  I,ord  Bravest  [of  Edin- 
burgh?], William  Sealou,  his  Lodging, 
when  his  grace  made  his  entry  to  this 
kingdom.  m 


The  horse  race  at  Lauerk  institute  by 
King  William  above  600  years  since, 
but  obstructed  these  23  years  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  times,  is  now  restored  by 
Sir  J  oh  a  Wilkie  of  Bouldou,  as  being 
loathe  so  antient  a  foundation  should 
perish,  and  for  that  effect  he  hath  given 
gratis  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  accustomed 
value,  with  a  silver  bell  and  saddle  to 
the  second  and  third  horse  ;  k  is  to  be 
run  the  third  Tuesday  of  May, 
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A  REAL  MEG  DODS. 

A  late  female  innkeeper  at  Peebles, 
Miss  Ritchie  by  name,  answered  in 
every  respect  to  the  character  of  Meg 
Dods,  in  the  novel  of  $i  Rohan's  WelL 
In  the  year  1810,  a  number  of  French 
officers,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  the 
depot  at  Penicuik,  were  sent  to  Peebles, 
to  lodge  there  on  parole.  At  their  first 
arrival,  some  of  them  went  to  dine  at 
Miss  Ritchie's  ;  and  she  placed  before 
them  a  tureen  of  excellent  Scotch  broth. 
Being  keenly  "set"  after  their  walk,  they 
relished  her  fare  very  much,  and  said  to 
one  another,  * 1  Cest  ban,  dest  ban  ;  " 
accompanying  the  remark  with  shrugs 
and  grimaces  expressive  of  satisfaction. 
This,  Miss  Ritchie  overheard,  and,  mis- 
taking the  expression — 

"I  daur  ye,"  said  she,  "ye  liallan- 
shaker  looking  scoondrels,  to  say  there's 
banes  i'  my  kail  !  Gang  back  whaur  ye 
cam  frac,  and  see  if  ye' 11  get  ony  better 
there  !"  And  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  the  good  lady  was  ap- 
peased, so  as  to  permit  them  to  sit  any 
longer  in  her  house. 


OBEDIENT  WIVES. 

The  folk  of  Greenock,  and  other 
places  along  the  coast,  are  fond  of  telling 
stories  reflecting  on  the  inland  ignorance 
of  the  Paisley  bodies. 

One  of  these  is  to  the  following 
effect: — Two  "corks"  (as  small  master's 
in  Paisley  are  called),  newly  sprung  into 
affluence,  were  prevailed  upon  by  their 
wives  to  allow  them  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Gourock  (which  is  the  paradise  of  Pais- 
ley bodies)  ;  but  only  on  condition  that 
they  were  to  employ  their  time  well, 
and  enjoy  the  t:  saut-water." 

Having  accompanied  their  spouses  to 
that  village,  and  seen  them  properly 
accommodated,  the  two  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  business,  and  did  not  appear 
again  for  a  week,  when  observing  a  sur- 


prising apparent  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  the  ocean,  owing  to  the  recess  of  the 
tide,  one  remarked  to  the  other,  "Gosh, 
Jamie,  hasna  they  twa  jauds  dune  wcel  J ' 


EDINBURGH  IN  1704, 

The  following  extract  appeared  in 
BlacIrLVood 's  Magmi$i#s  February  18  iS, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  "taken  front  an 
MS.  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr  Johnes  of  Haford,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  Froissart,  Jornville," 
&c.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to 
the  author,  but  it  appears  probable  that 
he  was  a  native  of  London. 

12  April  1704,  *  I  came  thro'  Mus- 
sleburgh,  a  small  poor  town,  tho'  some- 
what bigger  than  Tranent ;  but  has  all 
the  marks  possible  of  poverty,  as  indeed 
had  most  of  the  towns  I  had  been  in 
since  in  Scotland.  And  from  hence  I 
came  to  Leyth,  a  good  Scotch  town, 
and  a  seaport;  and  thro'  it  runs  a  river 
that  comes  from  out  of  the  country,  and 
emptyes  itselfe  here  into  the  sea,  and 
makes  a  harbour  for  shipping.  The 
buildings  here  are  old,  but  mostly  tall, 
and  in  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  a 
sort  of  boarded  balconys. 

A  mile  from  this  town  is  Ed  en  burgh ; 
and  at  the  north  side  of  the  road  at  the 
way  from  hence  thither,  is  a  raised 
walke,  very  even  at  the  top,  for  people 
on  foote  to  walke  on.  Now  help  me, 
Art,  to  describe  this  mighty  city  and 
vniversity,  the  metropolis  of  this  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  tooke  me  vp 
a  full  halfe  day  to  see  thoroughly.  This 
town  extends  itselfe  east  and  west  in 
length,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street  of  tall  building,  with  some  piazzas 
of  the  sides.  Its  seituation  is  on  a  steep 
hill  between  two  larger  hills,  and  so  the 
ffronts  of  the  houses  towards  the  street cs 
are  not  so  high  as  the  backward  parts 
are,  they  being  left  further  down  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  according  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  hill  on  which  part  they 
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stand.  And  some  of  these  houses  are 
seven  and  eight  storys  high  towards  the 
streete ;  and  more  backward,  and  in 
the  Parliament  Close,  it  seems  there 
were  houses  fourteen  storys  high  before 
they  were  burnt  down  by  a  late  fire  ;* 
but  I  suppose  it  was  of  the  back  parts 
they  were  so  high,  for  the  hill  there  is 
very  steep. 

On  the  east  end  of  this  town  stands 
the  Queen's  House,  called  the  Abbey, 
or  Holy  Road  House,  a  regular  han- 
some  square  building  of  free  stone  ; 
'tis  built  about  a  square  court,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  pinzzas 
about  it  ;  but  it  is  but  small  for  such  a 
queen  :  the  rooms  of  it  are  good  for 
what  there  are  of  them,  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  inhabits  there  now. 

Of  the  west  end  of  this  town  is  a 
large  castle  on  a  steep  stone  rock,  they 
say  the  strongest  in  the  world,  unless 
that  at  Namur  outdoes  it,  but  they 
have  no  water  in  it  other  than  which 
falls  from  the  clouds,  by  reason  of  its 
situation.  At  the  entrance  into  it  is 
placed  a  vast  large  gun  they  call  Muns 
Megg.  Here  is  likewise  in  this  castle 
a  brass  gunn  they  call  the  Green  Dragon, 
which  they  say  shoots  the  best  of  any 
gun  in  Europe,  with  a  great  many 
other  fine  pieces  both  of  brass  and  iron. 
Here  is  also  a  good  armory,  and  the 
castle  seems  very  strong,  and  is  well 
fortified,  especially  of  the  south  side. 

Of  the  upper  end  of  the  great  streete, 
towards  this  castle,  is  the  Parliament 
House,  where  the  Lords  and  Comons 
sitt  together  in  the  form  of  an  halfe 
moon  below  stairs ;  and  above  stairs 
sitt  the  Commissioners  for  hearing 
causes  ;  and  in  another  room  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  meet  about  their  busi- 
ness. 

Of  the  back  side  of  this  building 
(the  Parliament  House)  is  a  small  open 

*  The  fire  which  consumed  the  buildings  on 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  Parliament 
Close,  happened  about  four  years  before  the 
author's  visit,  on  3d  February  1700. 


square  they  call  the  Change,  and  of 
the  fore  part  of  it  a  larger,  called  the 
Parliament  Close ;  and  further  behind 
it  is  a  large  library,  called  the  Advo- 
cates Library.  Of  the  fore  part  (another 
side)  of  the  Parliament  House  is  a  church 
they  call  the  High  Church,  which  was 
a  cathedrall,  but  is  now  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  serves  four  several  par- 
ishes. On  the  tower  of  this  church  is 
fine  arch'd  work  with  four  supporters, 
which  represents  a  crown  every  way, 
and  I  think  is  before  that  on  St  Nicholas 
Church  at  Newcastle. 

This  town  consists  of  eight  parishes, 
and  the  High  Church  serving  for  four 
parish  churches,  there  are  but  four  more, 
which  are  of  no  great  note  ;  and  so  there 
are,  in  all  this  city,  but  five  churches. 

On  the  hill  of  the  south  side  of  the 
town  is  a  pretty  bagnio  and  an  hall, 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Chirurgions. 
This  iiall  is  newly  built,  and  the  rooms 
of  it  are  hung  round  with  pictures  of 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  country, 
and  of  most  of  the  surgeons  belonging 
to  it,  and  here  is  somewhat  of  a  collec- 
tion of  anatomys,  &c. 

On  the  same  hill  is  the  college  be- 
longing to  the  vniversity  of  this  citty, 
which  is  a  large  but  ordinary  building, 
and  has  in  it  a  good  library.  The  scho- 
lars do  not  inhabit  this  college,  but  are 
lodged  about  the  town. 

On  this  same  hill,  more  westward, 
and  over  against  the  castle,  is  a  fine 
stone  building,  founded  by  one  Harrelt, 
for  the  education  of  poor  boys.  I  had 
good  French  wine  at  this  town,  and 
payd  20d.  a  quart  for  Burdeaux  wine, 
and  iod.  for  Burgundy  and  Champaign. 

This  town  is  very  populous,  and  has 
abundance  of  poor  people  in  it,  so  that 
the  streetes  are  crowded  with  beggars  ; 
but  I  don't  take  it  to  be  so  large  as 
York  or  Newcastle,  tho'  indeed  neither 
of  them  have  so  wide  a  streete,  or  are 
of  so  tall  buildings  as  the  great  streete 
here.  The  people  here  are  very  proud, 
and  they  call  the  ordinary  tradesmen 
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merchants ;  there  is  no  large  rivers  up 
to  this  town,  but  of  the  north  side  of  it, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  small  one.  Att 
the  best  houses  here  they  dress  their 
victuals  after  the  ffrench  method,  tho' 
perhaps  not  so  cleanly,  and  a  soop  is 
comonly  the  first  dish,  and  their  reck- 
onings are  dear  enough.  The  maid- 
servants attend  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. 


ALLAN  RAMSAY'S  "  QUIT  RENT." 

Allan  Ramsay,  when  a  young  obscure 
man,  and  a  wigmaker,  was  often  greatly 
straitened  for  want  of  money,  and  one 
year  was  wholly  unable  to  pay  his 
Martinmas  rent.  Just  before  the  time 
when  the  rent  ought  to  have  been 
paid,  and  when  Hallow  Fair  was  held 
in  the  town,  the  poet  was  walking  one 
forenoon,  in  a  very  disconsolate  manner, 
up  the  Castle  Hill,  when  whom  should 
he  meet  but  the  very  man  that  of  all 
others  he  least  wished  to  meet, — his 
landlord,  a  jolly  farmer,  who  had  come 
to  town  partly  to  attend  the  fair,  and 
partly  to  collect  his  rents.  Ramsay 
would  willingly  have  given  him  the  slip, 
and  put  off  the  conference  till  another 
day ;  but  the  farmer  accosted  him  ere  he 
was  aware,  and  kindly  asking  after  his 
welfare,  desired  his  company  in  a  neigh- 
bouring tavem.  Here  the  dreadful  sub- 
ject of  "the  rent"  came  immediately 
on  the  carpet,  and  Ramsay,  with  shame 
and  grief,  confessed  his  inability  to 
satisfy  his  creditor.  To  his  great  re- 
lief, however,  the  farmer  expressed 
perfect  indifference  upon  the  matter; 
for,  having  observed  Ramsay's  genius, 
he  was  unwilling  to  distress  him  for  so 
paltry  a  matter,  and  which  he  could  so 
easily  afford  to  remit.  He  even  went 
the  length  of  saying,  that  if  Ramsay 
could  give  him  a  rhyming  answer  to 
four  questions  which  he  should  ask,  in 
as  many  minutes,  he  would  quit  him  of 
his  rent  altogether,  as  %  reward  for  so 


much  quickness  of  mind.  Allan  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  try  what  he 
could,  and,  a  watch  being  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  good  farmer  propounded  his 
questions,  which  were,  —  "What  does 
God  love?  What  does  the  devil  love ? 
What  does  the  world  love  ?  What  do  I 
love?"  The  poet,  within  the  specified 
time,  gave  the  proper  answers  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''God  loves  man,  when  he  refrains  from  sin  ; 
The  devil  loves  man,  when  he  persists  therein; 
The  world  loves  man,  when  riches  on  him  flow ; 
And  you'd  love  rne,  could  I  pay  what  I  owe." 


JOHN  BROWN  THE  CARRIER. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  is  that 
which  marks  the  spot  where  John  Brown 
perished.  It  is  erected  at  a  sheep  farm- 
house, called  Priest-hill  or  Priest-shiel, 
near  the  confines  of  the  parish  of  Les- 
mahagow.  His  monument  is  placed  on 
the  spot  where  he  suffered,  not  far  from 
the  threshold  of  his  door.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  legible,  and  bears  that  he  was 
shot  through  the  head  by  a  party  com- 
manded by  Grahame  of  Claverhouse, 
while  upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  act  of 
prayer.  Tradition  adds,  that  Claver- 
house,  or  one  of  his  party,  lifted  up  his 
dead  body,  and  carried  it  to  his  wife, 
asking  her,  "  What  she  thought  of  her 
husband  now?" 

"  Mair,"  said  she,  "  than  eve  il  did; 
but  the  Lord  will  avenge  this  another 
day." 

Such  are  the  blessed  effects  of  enforc- 
ing or  attempting  to  enforce  uniformity 
in  religion. — Stat.  Act 


AN  OBSERVANT  YOUTH. 

Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass  was  a 
person  of  great  intellectual  vigour  and 
considerable  originality;  but  it  was  a 
doubt  in  the  family  while  he  was  a  boy 
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whether  he  was  to  turn  out  a  fool  or  a 
genius.  The  family  being  at  London 
for  the  season,  lie  was  taken  to  the  top 
of  St  Paul's,  where  one  of  his  attend- 
ants on  the  hopeful  side  was  certain  he 
would  disclose  himself  by  some  grand 
burst  of  wonder.  It  was  long  of  com- 
ing; but  at  last  he  screamed  with  de- 
light— "Ee,  Maggie!  there's  a  cuddle 
clown  yonder;  d'ye  no  see't?" 


EPIGRAMS  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSTOUN 

(1685). 

Edinburgh. 

That  EDINBURGH  may  view  the 

Heav'ns  at  will 
It's  built  upon  a  lofty  rysing  Hill, 
The  Fields  and  Rivers  with  its  Hand- 
maids be 

It  thence  views,  and  the  Tributary — 
Sea, 

Here  where  the  Sun  displays  its  morning- 
light 

The   Palace  doth   present  it  self  to 
sight. 

That  Princely- Dwelling  under  Arthures- 

seat 

Adorn'd  by  most  Ingenious   Art  of 
late. 

Toward  the  West  the  raised  Castle 
stands, 

Which  with  its  Thunders  giveth  loud 

Commands. 
A  Church  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 

Town 

Which  is  this  Cities  and  the  Earths- 
Renown, 

A  Structure  rear'd  by  Ancient  Pietie, 
Within  its  Walls  all  things  most  stately 
be; 

Its  gilded  top  which  is  of  Marble-fine 
Shap'd  as  an  interwoven  Crown  doth 
shine. 

The  Hall  of  Judgment  by  the  Temple 
stands 

A  Building  of  most  curious  Artists 
hands. 


Each  Citizen  hath  such  an  House  that 
It 

Might  Peeres  of  highest  quality  befit. 
The  threats  of  Foes  do  not  make  them 
affrayed 

Nor  need  they  be  of  their  assaults  dis- 
mayed. 

Tiber  doth  Rome,  the  Sea  doth  Venice 
fight 

But1  EDINBURGH  defyes  the  Waters 
might 

Trust  me  no  City  worthier  is  to  be, 
With  presence  grae'd  of  Royal-Dignitie 
And  for  a  KINGLY -CITY  none 
can  wish 

A  Seat  that's  more  convenient  than 
this. 


Leith. 

LEITH,  by  that  Water  which  is  nam'd 
by  thee 

To  thee  a  thousand  Favours  granted 
be; 

Thy  bosome  is  a  safe  and  happy  Port, 
To  which  a  thousand  Veshells  do  resort : 
Thou  art  a  Pilot  Town,  thy  Ships  are 
such 

As  are  ambitious  to  out-sail  the  Dutch. 
The  utmost  parts  of  Earth  thy  Sailes 
descry 

Through  Eastern  and  through  Western 
Seas  they  fly. 

Thou  knows  the  paths  by  which  the 
glorious  Sun 

Fullfills  His  Course,  and  where  the 
moon  doth  run. 

And  where  the  sparkling  Stars  them- 
selves do  roll, 

And  counts  the  shyning  Signs  of  either 
Pole. 

When  in  the  Ocean  thou  displays  thy 
sail, 

Both  Wind  and  Waves  to  thy  Com- 
mands do  vail. 
Thou  Worthy  Town  who  hast  the 

Sailing-Art 
From  Typhis  learn'd,  or  didst  to 
Him  impart, 
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Stirling. 

Who  is  by  Verses  able  to  set  forth 
Or  to  declare  the  lovely  STIRLING'S 
worth  ? 

Our  KINGS  oft  in  this  place  of  safety, 
Secure  into  their  little  Cratches  (Cradles) 
Its  air  is  pure  by  Heav'ns  near  influence, 
From  Foes  assaults  no  Town  hath  more 
defence, 

A  Castle  on  two  Rocks  stands  here  so  fair, 
That  with  Tarpeian-Joves  it  may  com- 
pare— 

The  Arched -Bridge  here  meets 
FORTH'S  glyding-Streams 

And  to  its  Vault  obeysance  from't  doth 
claim 

As  in  the  Phrygian-CoastsMeander  runs, 
And  winds  itself  about  in  various  turns  : 
The  River  here  doth  force  its  Passage  so 
Flowes  and  returns  is  tossed  to  and  fro. 
The  Traveller  whose  found  of  daily 
change, 

And  through  the  Earth  with  tedious 

steps  doth  range  ; 
When  hither  he  doth  happen  to  retire, 
This  Town  and  Countreys  Wealth  he 

doth  admire, 
These  strange  things  do  deserve  the 

sweetest  layes 
But    Warlick  -  Vertue    merits  further 

Praise 

The  Roman  pride  how  oft  hath  STIR- 
LING queld, 
Their  Conquering   Swords   IT  more 
then  once  repeli'd 
The  Flood  wherewith  this  Cities- 
fields  are  wet 
Did  bounds  to  their-O're  running 
Empire  set. 


(i)  Aberdeen. 

Whoe're  thou  art,  that   Rome  doth 
magnifie, 

And  her  extol  as  people  fondly  do  j 
Entitling  her  the  Earth's  delight  and 
Queen, 

Compare  with  her  tfiedty  ABERDEEN : 


A  City  which  doth  Neighbour  with  the 
Sea, 

To  which  the  Ocean's  waves  do  con- 
stant He 

Flow  up  as  Handmaids;  yet  ere  they 
approach 

They  stoop  as  fearing  too  far  to  encroach. 
From  lofty  hills  both  Cities  view  with 
pryd, 

The  little  Brooks  which  through  the 
Valleys  glyd  ; 

Both  from  their  stately  and  their  thun- 
dering Tower, 

Defye  with  threatnings  all  unfriendly 
power, 

Rome  of  her  Fabii  and  nnconquered 
Hosts 

Of  Sc:*pios,  and  of  great  Ceesars  boasts. 
This  CITY  of  her  Menzieses  great  worth, 
Of  Cullens  and  of  Lawsons  here  brought 
forth, 

And  Collisons,  all  men  of  great  esteem  : 
Of  these  she  boasts,  these  doth  her 

Glory  deem, 
If  Bigness  may  'mongst  praises  reckoned 

be,  _ 

Rome  is  indeed  of  greater  bulk  than  She ; 
But  in  all  gifts  and  Ornaments  of  mind, 
Rome  may  her  Equals  in  this  City  find. 


(2)  Aberdeen. 

NEW-ABERDEEN  enriched  by  Dees 

clear  stream 
All  praise  from  Ancient  Cities  justly 

claims ; 

Its  bless'd  with  Churches  famous  in  all 
lands, 

And  Temples  framed  by  no  mo  it  all 
hands. 

Muses  else  famous  as  once  Rome  did 
grace, 

Have  hallowed  a  House  into  this  place. 
A  Col  ledge  may  be  seen  not  far  from 
thence 

Where  Learning  fixed  hath  its  residence, 
The  Mercat  Place  where  men  resort  for 
gain, 

Is  stretched  out  into  a  spacious  Plain  : 
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There  you  the  stately  Judgement- House 

may  view, 
Whose  Battlements  areof  a  Starry-Hew; 
There  Palaces  of  Peers  you  may  espy, 
Whose  Lofty  Tops  approach  into  the 

Sky, 

And  Towns -Mens -Houses  there  you 

may  behold, 
Which  garnish'd  are,  and  shining  like 

the  Gold. 

What  need  I  fnrthur  the  three  Hills  to 
name 

Which  as  three  Bulwarks  fortifie  the 
Same. 

Like  these  on  which  that  City  doeth 
stand, 

Which  once  as  Head  did  all  the  Earth 

command. 
The  Wool-man-hill  which  all  the  rest 

out-vyes 

In  pleasantness,  this  City  beautifies  : 
There  is  the  Well  of  Spa,  that  health- 
ful font 

Whose  Tr'ne-hew'd-  Water  Col  lour  eth 

the  Mount. 
Not  far  from  thence  a  Garden's  to  be 

seen, 

Which  into  Jameson  did  appertain  : 
Wherein  a  little  pleasant  House  doth 
stand, 

Painted  (as  I  guess)  with  its  Master's 
hand. 

Dee  doth  afford  of  Salmon  wondrous 
store 

The  Neighbour- Sea  brings  up  into  the 
Shore. 

The  Riches  whereof  Egypt  makes  her 
boast, 

And  Indian-Treasures  come  into  this 
Coast. 

A  Bridge  doth  reach  along  the  River 
Dee, 

Wherein  seven  double  stately  Arches  be: 
Who  built  this  sumptuous  work  if  ye 

would  know 
The  Myter  which  is  carv'd  thereon  doth 

show. 

But  let  the  vulgar  sort  these  things 

commend — 
^he  Citizens  to  praise  I  do  intend. 


If  all  these  things  with  them  compared  be 
They  do  deserve  no  praise  no  memorie  : 
That  Martiall-Mind  which  oft  appeared 
hath, 

That  golden  Vertue  and  unstained  Faith 
Which  lodges  in  them  all  these  joyusly 
doe 

Concur  to  raise  their  Name  and  Fame 
on  high  , 

They  are  a  courteous  people  and  a  kind, 
Men  of  aspiring  Spirits  and  Noble  Mind: 
Riches  which  doth  the  baser  sort  enslave, 
They  have  them  ;  but  they  them  as  ser- 
vants have. 
If  Worth  have  place,  of  Cities  this  maybe 
Entitled  Queen,  and  claim  Sov'reigniiie. 
All  other  Cities  Mortalls  bear  j  but 
This 

Of  Demigods  and  Hero's  Parent  is. 


Dundee. 

An  Ancient  Town,  to  which  Tay's  entrie 
do 

Willing  obedience,  and  subjection  shew. 
The  homes  of  conquer'd  and  slain  Danes 
are  found 

Here  scattered,  ill  buried  in  the  ground. 
When  Genoa  the  views  it  doth  despise 
Its  marbles,  nor  doth  barbarous  Egypt 
prize 

Her  Pyramids,  and  Gargara  doth  deem 
Its  Harvests,  to  deserve  but  small  esteem. 
The  Tyburne  Land  thinks  not  her  Ve- 

shells  fair, 
When  as  she  them  doth  with  thy  Ships 

compare. 

Venice  her  self  in  poverty  thinks  lost 
And  Cindus  of  her  fishes  dare  not  boast. 
The  Spartan  youth  to  equall  him  doth 
fail 

Romes  Senators  unto  thy  Consuls  vail. 
He  as  an  Artless  fool  should  branded  be 
Who  from  Tay's-Gulph  did  beg  a  name 
to  thee 

Since  thou  by  more  than  Human-Art 

are  framed 
DON-DEI  the  Gift  of  GOD  thou  shalt 

be  nam'd. 
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Pearth. 

Berth  first,  now  PEARTH  thou  Town 

of  Ancient  Fame 
Art  called  by  a  great  APOSTLE'S 

Name  ; 

In  Praise  thou  do'st  deserve  to  have  thy 
share 

For  Cleanliness,  and  for  thy  Whole- 

some  Air : 
And  for  that  River  by  which  thou  dost 

stand, 

Whose   Streams  make  fertil  all  the 

neighbouring  Land  : 
These  mines  of  thy  Bridge  we  yet  do 

see 

Its  well  cut  Stones  thy  Wealth  do 
testifie  : 

The  swelling  Floods  their  force  upon  it 
spent, 

The  showers  made  them  impatient  of 
restrent 

Their  violence  (so  HEAUEN  Wild) 

did  break  clown 
That  sumptuous  BRIDGE,  the  Glory 

of  thy  Town  ; 
The   Grampian   Poets  to  Commend, 

there's  found 
A'  Isle  there,  which  the  Wattrie  Streams 

Surround, 

A  little  Isle,  but  by  the  Highland 
LORDS 

A  Batteil  fought  therein  to't  Fame 
affords. 

Here  the  brave  Youth  the  Noble  Horses 
train 

With  which  the  Wing'd  ones  could  no 
race  maintain 

This  Isle  MARS  Field  may  be  en- 
titled 

By  Light  SCOTS  Chariots  oft  en- 
obelled, 

Near  by  thee,  there  are  Woods  where 

one  may  Kill 
The  Staigs  and  Roes  ensnare,  with  nets 

at  will ; 

And  from  the  Carse  (not  far  off  is)  which 
bears 

Must  fragrant  Apples  and  most  lucious 
Pears  ; 
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Whilst  thus  thow  do'st  a  happy  mixture 
make, 

A  pain  with  pleasure  nothing  thou  dost 
take 

And  so  the  Crown  of  Praise  and 
Dignitie 

As  thy  just  due  doth  appertain  to 
thee. 

Drumfrise% 

Apollo  from  Amphrysus  Banks  did  see 
The  goodly  pastures  at  Drunifnes  which 
be 

And  when  he  view'd  them  he  did  freely 
tell 

That  all  Admctus  Hills  they  did  excell — • 
The  fatted  Flocks  which  here  in  Mea- 
dows feed 

Are  numerous  as  Grass  which  Earth 

doth  breed  : 
To  Stranger -Nations   they  are  sent 

abroad 

And  often  do  the  English  tables  load. 
The  Cornes  yet  more  abound  upon  the 
Field, 

The  River  beareth  Ships  and  Fish  do 
yield, 

And  store  this  Town  from  bounteous 

Sea  doth  find  : 
Whose  Waves  are  smoothed  here  by  * 

Western-Wind. 
Diana's  Temple  and  all  else  which  grace 
The  Greek's  Land,  to  the  Temple  here 

gives  place, 
Here  Cuming  who  betrayed  his  Native 

Land 

His  Blood  and  Life  lost  by  the  Bruces 
hand. 

Drumfrieses  Atlas  should  much 

honor'd  be 
For  Here  did  SCOTLAND  gain 

Its  Libertie. 


Lithg&w. 

LITHGOW'S  a  Noble  Town,  first  look 
upon 

Its  Coustly  Temple  built  of  polisht  stone, 
%  Q 
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For  splendor  doth  the  Palaces  near  by 
With  It  contend,  which  Other  shall 
outvy. 

These   Fowred -Buildings  which  more 

precious  arc 
Then  both  the  houses  of  the  Sun  by  far. 
An  unwald  Lake  is  near  unto  the  Town 
Wherein  the  Sealed -Flocks  float  up  and  j 

down,  ' 
When  Grampion-Anns  their  Enemies  j 

defeats, 

These  Ponds  afford  them  their  Tri- 
umphal-Treats 

This  of  the  Kings-Lake  doth  enjoy  the 
name, 

As  Caesar  that  in  company  did  claim 
The  Lucrine — Lake  for  Luxurie 

served  more 
But  LITHGOW'S  yeelds  the  most 
delicious  Store. 


FIVE  SHILLING  BANK  NOTES. 

In  1 76 1  five  shilling  bank  notes  were 
issued  in  Edinburgh,  by  Mansfield, 
Hunter,  &  Co.,  bankers,  and  they  be- 
came current  in  the  city  for  business 
transactions.  They  were  dated  1st  June 
1761,  and  of  the  following  tenor: — 

u  We  promise  to  pay  John  Crawford, 
or  bearer,  on  demand,  five  shillings  ster- 
ling, for  value  received. 

Mansfield,  Hunter,  &  Co." 

The  object  in  issuing  them  was  to 
remedy  the  existing  scarcity  of  specie, 
but  the  heritors  of  the  shire  of  Edin- 
burgh objected  to  them,  and  they  were 
soon  recalled  from  circulation. — Ander- 
son. 


SADRATH  OBSERVANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

1798.  We  understand,  that  some  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  some  gentle- 
men who  wish  to  see  better  examples 
of  morality  shown  by  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  are  about  to  form  a  kind  of 
Association^  the  members  of  which  sli  d  I 


bind  themselves  to  discourage,  as  much 
as  possible,  Sunday  routes,  and  other 
similar  public  assemblies,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  inculcate  a  system  of  more 
strict  morality  among  all  classes  of 
society. — Edinburgh  \Vcekly  jfournale 


BURGAGE  HOLDING. 

In  the  lands  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  royal  borough  of  Lauder, 
a  peculiar  system  of  burgage  tenure  pre- 
vailed. Instead  of  being  acquired  by 
servitude  or  apprenticeship,  by  mere 
inheritance,  or  by  purchase  or  grant 
from  the  corporation,  the  freedom  of 
the  borough  can  only  be  got  in  conse- 
quence of  having  the  right  of  property 
in  one  of  its  burgage  lots  of  land,  or 
borough  acres;  which  are  subjects  of 
private  sale,  disposition  or  inheritance, 
like  any  other  landed  property. 


A  SCOTTISH  PROVOST. 

A  gentleman  being  anxious  to  repre* 
sent  Dumfriesshire  in  Parliament  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Provost  of  Lochmaben 
soliciting  his  "vote  and  interest,"  which 
was  delivered  by  the  servant  of  the 
former. 

The  provost,  on  opening  the  letter, 
held  it  upside  down,  in  order,  as  he 
thought,  to  peruse  it  properly.  The 
servant  ventured  to  point  out  the  fact. 

"What!"  said  the  indignant  magis- 
trate, "d'ye  think  I  wad  be  fit  to  be 
the  provost  0'  Lochmaben  gin'  I  couldna 
read  a  letter  ony  way  I  like  to  look 
at  it?" 


JOCK  AND  TAM  GORDON. 

Trieste  were  natural  sons  of  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Uomildon  Hill,  in  1401,  by  Elizabeth1 
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Crookshank,  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Aswanley.  They  were  great  heroes  in 
their  time,  and  tradition  still  speaks  of 
them.  Many  of  the  families  of  the 
name  of  Gordon  are  descended  from 
them;  whilst  the  name  of  the  noble 
family  of  Gordon  are  Gordons  only  by 
the  female  side,  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  Sir  Adam  Gordon  having  been  mar- 
ried to  a  baron  of  the  name  of  Seaton, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Gordon. 
Tain  Gordon  was  at  last  killed  by  a 
monk,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  Kirk 
of  Kuthven,  in  Banffshire. 


AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE, 

Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen 
keenly  enjoyed  a  joke.  One  day  he 
addressed  his  hair-dresser,  who  held  the 
position  of  deacon  of  his  trade — 

"Do  you  mind,  Mr  ,  when  Julius 

Caesar  was  provost  of  the  Alton  ? 

"I  cannot  say,  professor,3'  was  the 
deacon's  reply,  "that  I  remember  him 
myself;  but  my  father  used  to  say  that 
he  was  weel  acquent  wi'  him ! " 


PEASE  BRIDGE. 

The  celebrated  Pease  Bridge^  in  Ber- 
wickshire, is  one  of  the  most  singular 
constructions  of  the  sort  in  Europe.  It 
is  erected  over  a  vast  chasm,  or  glen, 
with  steep  abrupt  sides,  in  some  places 
160  feet  deep.  Over  this  a  magnificent 
bridge  of  four  arches  was  built  in  1786. 
Its  romantic  situation  and  stupendous 
height  afford  subjects  of  admiration  to 
travellers.  It  is  300  feet  long,  only  15 
wide,  and  the  height,  from  the  bottom 
cf  the  glen  to  the  top  of  the  iron  railing 
above  the  parapet,  is  123  feet.  One  of 
its  piers  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  97  feet,  before  the  arch  springs; 
and,  though  of  perfectly  secure  dimen- 
sions, seems  vastly  too  slender  to  sup- 
port the  superincumbent  weight,  having 


more  of  the  light  airy  proportions  of 
an  ornamental  column,  than  of  the 
solidity  of  a  pier,  yet  is,  assuredly,  of 
ample  strength.  Before  the  construc- 
tion of  this  bridge,  the  road  of  com- 
munication between  Berwickshire  and 
the  Lothians  passed  this  glen  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  the  sea,  by 
such  intolerably  steep  banks  as  to  be 
almost  impracticable  for  loaded  car- 
riages, and  often  exceedingly  dangerous; 
by  means  of  it,  the  communication  for 
military,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
purposes,  has  been  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  and  commodious  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  country  owes  the  idea  of 
this  bridge,  and  the  great  improvement 
in  the  line  of  road  connected  with  it, 
on  both  sides,  to  the  talents  of  a  lady — 
the  late  Miss  Hall,  of  Dunglass. 


A  GIANT  OX. 

179S.  A  remarkable  five-years  ox, 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  beast  ever  bred 
in  North  Britain,  was  lately  purchased 
by  John  Bennett,  butcher  of  the  Shrop- 
shire regiment  of  militia,  at  the  sum  of 

Length,  16  feet. 

OiftjJi  10  do. 

From  the  breast  to  the  shoulder,  4  feet  s£  inch. 
Height,  5  feet  8£  inch. 

He  was  reared  by  Col.  Hamilton  of 
Pencaitland, 


ANCIENT  DISCOVERY  OF  MURDER. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  body  of 
a  murdered  person  would  bleed  on  the 
murderer  or  any  of  his  children  coming 
near  it.  This  superstitious  opinion 
may  have  been  the  means  of  the  dis- 
covery of  murderers,  from  the  terror 
with  which  it  inspired  the  guilty.  The 
following  remarkable  story  is  preserved 
in  history  : — 
I     "The  laird  of  Auchindrane  was  ac- 
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cused  of  murder,  where  there  were  no 
witnesses,  and  which  the  Lord  had  wit- 
nessed from  heaven,  singularly  by  his 
own  hand,  and  proved  the  deed  against 
him.  The  corpse  of  the  man  being 
buried  in  Girvan  churchyard,  as  a  man 
cast  away  at  sea,  and  cast  out  there, 
the  laird  of  Colzean,  whose  servant  he 
had  been,  dreaming  of  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  that  he  had  a  particular  mark  on 
his  body,  came  and  took  up  the  body, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  same  person  ; 
and  caused  all  that  lived  near  by  to 
come  and  touch  the  corpse,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases.  All  round  the  place 
came,  but  Auchindrane  and  his  son, 
whom  nobody  suspected,  till  a  young 
child  of  his,  Mary  Muir,  seeing  the 
people  examined,  came  among  them, 
and  when  she  came  near  the  body  it 
sprang  out  in  bleeding;  upon  which 
they  were  apprehended,  and  put  to  the 
torture. " —  Wodronv. 

The  trial  of  Auchindrane  happened 
in  1611  ;  he  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

1798.  The  sensations  occasioned  by 
the  glorious  news  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  Friday  last  were  joyful  in  the 
extreme  ;  the  guns  were  fired  from  the 
castle,  the  battery  at  Leith,  and  the 
ships  in  the  roads.  All  the  volunteer 
corps  fired  a  feu-de-joye  in  Bruntsfield 
Links,  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
a  brilliant  illumination.  In  every  town 
and  village  throughout  the  country  the 
victory  was  celebrated  with  similar  de- 
monstrations of  heartfelt  joy. 


AN  ACCOMMODATING  SUNDAY. 

It  is  told  of  a  former  minister  of 
Brodick,  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  that 
he  once  gave  the  following  intimation 
from  his  pulpit — 


"  My  friends,  there  will  be  no  Lord's 
day  here  till  a  fortnight,  because  next 
Sabbath's  the  sacrament  owre-bye  at 
Kilmory,  and  I'm  to  be  there." 


THE  DRUNKEN  BELL. 

The  ale-houses  in  the  village  of  For- 
dyce  were  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
the  Sunday's  drinking  very  great,  origin- 
ating from  the  Sunday's  market ;  in  so 
much  that  the  minister  was  obliged  to 
compound  the  matter  to  all,  a  certain 
time  after  public  worship,  and  then  to 
cause  ring  what  was  called  the  Ditinke.it 
Bell;  after  which  he  visited  the  ale- 
houses, and  dismissed  any  who  remained 
in  them.  This  practice,  however,  ceased 
before  the  time  of  the  writer,  or  that  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit,  though 
both  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  step 
through  the  village,  after  dinner,  and 
break  up  drinking  companies. — Statt 
A  ccount* 


RATHER  SALT. 

1798.  The  price  of  salt  has  advanced 
here  from  iod.  to  2s.  per  peck ;  the 
additional  duty  is  about  eightpence  half- 
penny per  peck,  so  that  the  vender 
draws  a  very  considerable  profit  from 
the  tax — much  more  considerable  surely 
than  he  can  with  reason  or  justice 
claim. — Edin.  Weekly  Journal* 


GENERAL  STIRLING. 

General  Stirling,  who  rose  from  the 
ranks,  established  himself,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  army,  in  his  native  town 
of  Musselburgh.  At  a  public  dinner 
the  toast  of  his  health  was  proposed  by 
one  of  his  old  acquaintances. 

"I  remember  the  general,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  when  he  was  hurling  a  bar- 
row fu'  of  turnips." 
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"If  I  had  possessed  your  brains," 
interrupted  the  general,  who  disliked 
such  personal  allusions  to  his  early  life, 
"I  would  have  been  hurling  turnips 
yet." 


A  GREAT  DISTINCTION. 

Many  pleasant  stories  are  told  in  St 
Andrews  of  the  regent  Rymer,  after  he 
had  attained  nearly  to  the  age  of  ninety, 
among  the  old  people  at  this  day.  For 
example,  when  some  one  proposed  at 
the  college  table  to  mix  some  common 
table-beer  and  some  very  strong  ale  to- 
gether, Mr  Rymer  approved  the  pro- 
posal, but  began  to  deliberate  whether 
they  should  pour  the  table-beer  into  the 
ale,  or  the  ale  into  the  table-beer.  It 
was  observed  that  it  was  one  and  the 
same  thing;  but  the  professor  said — 

"No  ;  for  if  the  small  beer  should 
be  poured  into  the  ale,  it  would  make 
the  ale  worse  ;  but  if  the  ale  should  be 
poured  into  the  table-beer,  it  would 
make  the  beer  better." 


LORD  HERMAND  AND  U  GUY 
MANNERING." 

When  Guy  Mannering  was  first 
published,  Lord  Hermand  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  picture  of  the  old 
Scottish  lawyers  in  the  novel,  that  he 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  Pleydell, 
Dandie  Dinmont,  and  "High  Jinks." 
for  many  weeks.  He  usually  carried 
one  volume  of  the  book  about  with  him; 
and  one  morning  on  the  bench,  his  love 
for  it  so  completely  got  the  better  of 
him,  that  he  lugged  in  the  subject, 
head  and  shoulders,  into  the  midst  of  a 
speech  about  a  dry  point  of  law  ;  nay, 
getting  warmer  every  moment  he  spoke 
of  it.  he  at  last  plucked  the  volume 
from  his  pocket,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  brethren,  insisted 
upon  reading  aloud  the  whole  passage 


for  their  edification.  He  went  through 
the  task  with  his  wonted  vivacity,  gave 
great  effect  to  every  speech,  and  most 
appropriate  expression  to  every  joke ; 
and  when  it  was  done,  the  court  had 
no  difficulty  in  confessing  that  they  had 
very  seldom  been  so  well  entertained. 
During  the  whole  scene  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself  was  present,  seated,  in- 
deed, in  his  official  capacity,  as  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  close  under  the 
judge. 


NOT  AGREED.  . 

The  Rev.  Mr  Robb,  Episcopal  clergy- 
man at  St  Andrews,  waited,  shortly 
after  his  ordination,  on  the  Hon.  Miss 
Erskine,  a  member  of  his  congregation. 
Miss  Erskine  was  an  octogenarian. 
After  a  few  commonplace  remarks,  Mr 
Robb  said — 

**I  perceive,  madam,  you're  a  very 
old  lady." 

"And  I  perceive,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
offended  gentlewoman,  "  that  you  are  a 
very,  very  young  man." 


LOCAL  CUSTOMS  AT  GALSTON. 

It  is  usual  for  even  the  women  to  at- 
tend funerals  in  the  village,  drest  in 
black  or  red  cloaks.  Another  singular 
custom  prevails  here  : — 

When  a  young  man  wishes  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  his  sweetheart,  instead  of 
going  to  her  father's,  and  professing  his 
passion,  he  goes  to  a  public-house  ;  and, 
having  let  the  landlady  into  the  secret  of 
his  attachment,  the  object  of  his  wishes 
is  immediately  sent  for,  who  never  al- 
most refuses  to  come.  She  is  enter- 
tained with  ale  and  whisky,  or  brandy  ; 
and  the  marriage  is  concluded  on. 

The  secoud  day  after  the  marriage, 
a  erecting^  as  it  is  called,  takes  place. 
The  young  wedded  pair,  with  their 
friends,  assemble  in  a  convenient  spot. 
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A  small  creel  or  basket  is  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  into  which  they  put  some 
stones  :  the  young  men  carry  it  alter- 
nately, and  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  maidens,  who  have  a  kiss 
when  they  succeed.  After  a  great  deal 
of  innocent  inirth  and  pleasantry,  the 
creel  falls  at  length  to  the  young  hus- 
band's share,  who  is  obliged  to  carry  it 
generally  for  a  long  time,  none  of  the 
young  women  having  compassion  upon 
him.  At  last,  his  fair  mate,  kindly  re- 
lieves him  from  his  burden  j  and  her 
compliance,  in  this  particular,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  her  satisfaction 
with  the  choice  she  has  made.  The 
creel  goes  round  again ;  more  merriment 
succeeds,  and  all  tiie  company  dine  to- 
gether, and  talk  over  the  feats  of  the 
field. — Stat  Account, 


A  STURDY  DAME. 

1798.  There  is  living  in  the  parish  of 
Urr,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Margaret 
Nish,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety ; 
what  is  very  singular,  she  can  support 
a  burden  of  seven  stones  weight  upon 
her  back,  and  will  walk  with  it  for 
several  miles,  with  the  most  apparent 
ease  and  freedom. — Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal. 


OLD  SOLDIERS  IN  SKYE. 

There  arc  so  many  old  soldiers  settled 
in  Skye,  receiving  pensions  for  wounds 
and  length  of  service,  that  the  circula- 
tion of 'so  much  ready  money  is  no  small 
advantage  to  their  native  isle.  The 
collectors  of  excise,  who  usually  pay 
these  pensions,  sometimes  find  their  col- 
lection of  duties  too  small  to  meet  the 
military  payments,  which  have  amounted 
to  more  than  £Zoo  at  one  half-yearly 
collection.  While  so  many  old  soldiers 
returned  home  to  enjoy  their  country's 
reward  for  their  services,  it  is  also  cer- 


tain that  an  equal  number  settled  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  after  their 
discharge.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
Dr  Macculloch  has  the  assurance,  in  the 
face  of  all  historical  fact,  to  assert  that, 

"Skye,  with  a  population  of  16,000, 
has  not  a  man  in  the  army." 

The  doctor  has  the  hardihood  also  to 
say,  that  "if  recruits  should  be  raised 
in  the  islands,  they  would  be  found  in 
Islay,  not  in  Skye,  or  in  the  Long 
Island." 

Now  it  is  shown  by  Colonel  Stewart 
that  732  men  were  enlisted  for  the  78th 
Regiment,  on  one  landlord's  estate. 
Such  a  defiance  of  truth  as  Dr  Mac- 
culloch's  libel  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  isles,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find. — Dr  Broivn  e. 


A  HINT  WELL  APPLIED. 

"If  I'm  no  hame  frae  that  pairty  at 
ten  o'clock  the  nicht,"  said  a  husband 
to  his  wife,  "dinna  sit  up  for  me." — 
"That  I  winna  John,"  said  she,  sig- 
nificantly, "  but  Pit  come  for  ye"  John 
reached  home  before  the  parlour  clock 
had  chimed  ten. 


GLASGOW  IN  I75O. 

Hitherto  an  attentive  industry,  and  a 
frugality  boarding  upon  parsimony,  had 
been  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow.  The  severity 
of  the  ancient  manners  prevailed  in  full 
vigour  ;  people  were  prevented,  by 
authority,  from  walking  on  the  Lord's 
day ;  no  lamps  were  lighted  on  that 
evening,  because  it  was  presumed  that 
no  man  would  be  out  of  his  own  house 
after  sunset ;  the  indulgences  and  in- 
nocent amusements  of  life  were  either 
unknown,  or  were  little  practised. 

An  extending  commerce  and  increasing 
manufactures,  joined  to  frugality  and  in- 
dustry, had  produced  wealth  ;  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  banks  had  rendered  it  easy 
for  people  possessed  of  credit  to  obLain 
money ;  the  ideas  of  the  people  were 
enlarged,  and  scheme.*  of  trade  and  im- 
provement were  adopted  and  put  in 
practice,  the  undertaken  of  which,  in 
former  times,  would  have  been  de- 
nominated madmen.  A  new  style  was 
introduced  in  building,  in  living,  in 
dress,  and  in  furniture;  the  conveniences, 
the  elegances  of  life  began  to  be  studied ; 
wheel -carriages  began  to  be  set  up  ; 
public  places  of  entertainment  were  fre- 
quented ;  an  assembly-room  and  a  play- 
house were  built  by  subscription. 

In  vain  did  the  clergy  declaim  against 
this  change  of  manners ;  they  were 
cither  carelessly  listened  to,  or  little  re- 
garded ;  luxury  advanced  with  hasty 
strides  every  day  ;  and  yet  from  th  is 
era  we  may  date  all  the  subsequent  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place, 
not  only  in  Glasgow,  but  over  the  whole 
of  the  west  of  Scotland* — Gibson* 


"CLAUDERO." 

Dec.  I,  1789.  Died  at  Edinburgh, 
James  Wilson,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  *'  Claudero. "  He  was  formerly 
a  retainer  of  the  Muses,  and  for  many 
years  the  Laureate  of  the  mob  ;  but  of 
late  he  had  adopted  an  easier  and  a 
more  profitable  employment — that  of 
solemnizing  what  are  called  half-merk 
marriages,  by  which  he  got  a  very 
decent  subsistence. — Scots  Magazine. 


FORGLEN  IOO  YEARS  AGO. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  the  article 
r>f  dress.  Hats  are  as  common  as  bon- 
nets now  ;  and  the  bar  plaid  is  changed 
for  a  scarlet  one.  On  Sundays  there 
is  no  distinguishing  the  country  clown 
from  the  town  beau  ;  the  farmer's  good- 
man  from  the  merchant's  clerk  ;  and 
the  lasses  have  their  ribbands  and  mus- 


lins to  match  them.  There  is  a  great 
odds  in  their  living  too  ;  they  are  more 
social  in  the  way  of  visiting  ;  and  flesh 
is  more  frequently  used  by  all. 

How  agreeable  it  is  to  see  people  ad- 
vancing and  thriving.  There  is  one 
drawback,  however,  upon  them.  The 
price  of  labour,  and  tradesmen's  rates, 
are  rather  too  much  raised  against  the 
countryman,  and  most  of  all  among  the 
fa  ran  -ser  van  ts.  — Stat.  Account. 


SUMMARY  JUSTICE, 

1694.  * '  Mr  Robert  Park,  town  clerk 
[of  Glasgow],  was  sticked  in  the  town 
clerk's  chamber,  in  the  month  of  October, 
by  Major  James  Menzies,  with  a  sword, 
in  a  fit  of  passion  ;  and  same  night  the 
major  was  shot  in  Ren  field  garden  by 
one  of  three  pursuers — viz.,  John  Ander- 
son, late  provost;  John  Gillespie,  taylor; 
and  Robert  Stevenson,  wright.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  John  Gil- 
lespie, as  he  would  not  be  taken." — 
Glasgow  Burgh  Records. 


A  SCOLD. 

1648,  March  5.    "That  day  it  is 

ordaint  y*  Margaret  Nicolson,  spouse  to 
Alexander  Dempster,  the  fiddler,  shall 
stand,  and  the  branks  on  her  mouth, 
the  next  Friday,  being  the  mercat  day, 
twa  hours  before  noon,  for  her  common 
scolding  and  drunkenness,  and  y*  to  the 
public  example  of  others. " — Kirk  Ses- 
sion Records. 


CHOOSING  A  MINISTER. 

The  people  in  the  parish  of  Portinoak 
having  always  been  displeased  with  the 
clergyman  presented  by  the  patron  to 
the  living,  he  resolved  to  present  whom- 
soever they  should  choose  to  be  their 
minister,  "if  it  should  be  the  devil 
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himself."  This  being  intimated  to  the 
people,  upon  the  death  of  their  minis- 
ter, they  immediately  set  about  calling 
to  preach  before  them  the  young  men 
who,  in  their  language,  were  said  to  be 
"Gospel  ministers."  Five  were  fixed 
on,  and  invited  to  come  and  preach  be- 
fore them,  by  way  of  trial,  who  all  at- 
tended ;  and  the  people  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  choose  one  of  the  five  as  their 
minister,  according  as  they  could  find 
him  the  most  orthodox  and  rigid  Cal- 
vinist  and  Predestinarian.  As  there 
was  an  inn  in  the  parish  appointed  to 
accommodate,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  parishioners,  those  who  should 
preach,  together  with  their  horses  and 
a  friend,  a  young  man,  on  his  way  from 
Edinburgh  to  Perth,  to  see  his  father, 
got  himself  appointed  to  preach  to 
them,  as  it  would  save  him  the  expense 
of  himself  and  his  horse  at  the  inn  for  a 
night.  Suiting  himself  to  the  taste  of 
his  audience,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture 
in  the  forenoon,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  harangue  against  the  papists.  This 
pleased  them  much.  In  the  afternoon, 
having  dined,  and  having  had  something 
to  drink  which  made  his  pulse  not  beat 
slower  than  usual,  he  raised  his  voice 
again,  not  only  against  papists,  but  Ar- 
minians  ;  and  further,  began  to  thump 
the  cushion. 

When  a  clergyman  to  whom  they 
were  much  attached  used  to  preacli  to 
them,  sometimes  a  mouse  that  lodged 
about  the  back  of  the  pulpit  would 
come  out,  and  run  about  the  sounding- 
board,  or  that  which  hangs  over  the 
minister's  head.  This  mouse  had  not 
been  seen  for  six  months,  nor  since  their 
favourite  minister  preached,  till  now, 
that  the  gentleman  preaching  began  to 
thump  the  cushion,  when  the  mouse 
again  mades  its  appearance  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  people  all  agreed  that 
this  was  a  sign  from  heaven  to  choose 
the  person  preaching  for  their  minister, 
which  they  actually  did.  A  committee, 
therefore,  of  ihe  parishioners,  was  sent 


off  to  the  patron,  without  delay,  who 
threw  the  presentation  to  them,  saying, 
"It  is  signed,  and  ready;  and  you  put 
in  the  blank  the  devil's  name,  if  you 
please." 


HOW  GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL  WAS 
SPARED. 

An  Act  having  been  passed  by  the 
Estates,  at  the  desire  of  the  Assembly, 
for  demolishing  whatsoever  churches 
had  been  left  undestroyed, 
the  execution  of  this  Act  for  the  'West 
was  committed  to  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Argyle,  and  Glencairn ;  and  they,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  had  spared  the  cathedral. 
But  in  this  year  (1579)  Mr  Melvil, 
principal  of  the  college,  having,  for  a 
great  while,  solicited  the  magistrates  to 
have  it  pulled  down,  they  at  la:,!  granted 
him  liberty  to  do  so  j  but  when  he,  by 
beat  of  drum,  was  assembling  the  work- 
men for  that  purpose,  the  crafts  (who 
justly  looked  upon  the  cathedral  as  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their  town), 
ran  immediately  to  arms,  and  informed 
Mr  Melvil,  that  if  any  person  presumed 
to  pull  down  a  single  stone  of  the 
church,  he  should,  at  that  moment,  be 
buried  under  it ;  and  so  much  were  they 
incensed  at  this  attempt  to  destroy  this 
ancient  building,  that  if  the  magistrates 
had  not  come  and  appeased  them,  they 
would  have  put  to  death  Melvil,  with 
all  his  adherents. — Gibson. 


CURIOUS  SCENE  AT  BORTHWICK 
CASTLE. 

In  1547,  Borthwick  Castle  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  whimsical  incident.  It 
appears,  that  letters  of  excommunication 
had  passed  against  Lord  Borthwick, 
and  William  Langlands,  an  "apparitor" 
of  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  presented 
these  letters  to  the  curate  of  the  church 
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of  Borthwick,  requiring  him  to  publish 
the  same  at  the  service  of  high  mass. 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
favourite  sport  of  enacting  the  "  Abbot 
of  Unreason,"  in  which  a  mimic  prelate 
was  elected,  who  turned  all  sort  of 
authority,  and  particularly  the  Church 
ritual,  intc  ridicule.  This  frolicsome 
person,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of 
the  apparitor's  character,  entered  the 
church,  seized  upon  the  primate's  officer, 
and,  dragging  him  to  the  mill-dam  on 
the  south-side  of  the  castle,  compelled 
him  to  leap  into  the  water.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  immersion,  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  declared  that  Mr  William 
Langlands  was  not  yet  properly  bathed, 
and  therefore  caused  his  assistants  to 
lay  him  on  his  back  in  the  stream,  and 
"cluck  him  in  the  most  satisfactory 
and  perfect  manner."  The  unfortunate 
apparitor  was  then  conducted  back  to 
Ihe  church,  when,  lor  his  refreshment 
after  his  bath,  the  letters  of  excommuni- 
cation were  torn  to  pieces  and  steeped 
in  a  bowl  of  wine  ;  and  (the  mock  ab- 
bot being  probably  of  opinion  that  a 
tough  parchment  was  but  dry  eating 
without  something  to  help  it  down) 
Langlands  was  then  compelled  to  eat 
the  letters  and  swallow  the  wiue  ;  on 
which  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason  with  the  comfortable  as- 
surance that  if  any  more  letters  should 
arrive  during  the  continuance  of  his 
office,  they  should  u  a'  gang  the  same 
gait."— Maetie* 


THE  CRUEL  EARL  DOUGLAS. 

Maclellan,  tutor  of  Bomby,  who  hav- 
ing refused  to  acknowledge  the  pre- 
eminence claimed  by  Douglas  over  the 
gentlemen  and  barons  of  Galloway, 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  earl, 
in  the  castle  of  the  Thrieve,  on  the 
borders  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.    Sir  Pa- 


trick Gray,  commander  of  King  James 
the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  to  the 
tutor  of  Bomby,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  a  "sweet  letter  of  supplication," 
praying  the  earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner 
into  Gray's  hand.  When  Sir  Patrick 
arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  favourite 
servant  of  the  king's  household ;  but 
while  he  was  at  dinner,  the  earl,  who 
suspected  his  errand,  caused  his  pri- 
soner to  be  led  forth  and  beheaded. 
After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented  the 
king's  letter  to  the  earl,  who  received  it 
with  great  affectation  of  reverence ; 
"and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gen- 
tleman was  lying  dead,  and  showed  him 
the  manner,  and  said,  Sir  Patrick,  you 
are  come  a  little  too  late  ;  yonder  is 
your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants  the 
head  ;  take  his  body,  and  do  with  it 
what  you  will.  Sir  Patrick  answered 
again  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said,  My 
lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his 
head,  dispone  upon  the  body  as  ye 
please  :  and  with  that  called  for  his 
horse,  and  leaped  thereon  ;  and  when 
he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to  the 
earl  on  this  manner,  My  lord,  if  I  live, 
you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  labours, 
that  you  have  used  at  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  your  demerits. 

"At  this  saying  the  earl  was  highly 
offended,  and  cried  for  horse.  Sir  Pa- 
trick, seeing  the  earl's  fury,  spurred  his 
horse,  but  he  was  chased  near  Edin- 
burgh ere  they  left  him ;  and  had  it  not 
been  his  lead  horse  was  so  tried  and 
good  he  had  been  taken." 


CHEAT   RATHER  THAN  BE  CHEATED, 

A  Highland  drover  before  going  to  a 
fair  was  accustomed  to  pray  that  he 
might  neither  cheat  nor  be  cheated  ; 
but,  if  one  of  the  two,  rather  to  cheat 
than  be  cheated 
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Tl'ISH  ANECDOTE, 


THE  MURDER  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
SHARPli. 

John  Balfour,  of  Kinloch,  commonly 
called  Burley,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  proscribed  sect.  A  gentleman  by 
birth,  he  was,  says  his  biographer, 
"Zealous  and  honest  hearted,  coura- 
geous in  every  enterprise,  and  a  brave 
soldier,  seldom  any  escaping  that  came 
in  his  hands.  Burley  himself  was  less 
eminent  for  religious  fervour,  than  for 
the  active  and  violent  share  which  he 
had  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises  of 
his  party.  His  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  Covenanters,  who  were  de- 
nounced for  the  affair  of  Pentland.  But, 
in  1677,  Robert  Hamilton,  afterwards 
commander  of  the  insurgents  at  Loudon- 
hill  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  with  several 
other  Nonconformists,  were  assembled 
at  tliis  Burley's  house,  in  Fife.  They 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
commanded  by  Captain  Carstairs,  whom 
they  beat  off,  wounding  desperately 
one  of  his  party.  For  this  resistance  of 
authority  they  were  declared  rebels. 
The  next  exploit  in  which  Burley  was 
engaged  was  of  a  bloodier  complexion, 
and  more  dreadful  celebrity.  It  is  well 
known  that  James  Sharpe,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  was  regarded  by  the 
rigid  Presbyterians,  not  only  as  a  rene- 
gade who  had  turned  back  from  the 
spiritual  plough,  but  as  the  principal 
author  of  the  rigours  exercised  against 
their  sect.  Pie  employed  as  an  agent 
of  his  oppression  one  Carmichael,  a 
decayed  gentleman.  The  industry  of 
this  man  in  procuring  information,  and 
in  enforcing  the  severe  penalties  against 
conventicles,  having  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Cameronians,  nine  of  their 
number,  of  whom  Burley  and  his  brother- 
in-law  Hackston  were  the  leaders,  as- 
sembled with  the  purpose  of  way-laying 
and  murdering  Carmichael.  But  while 
they  searched  for  him  in  vain,  they  re- 
ceived tidings  that  the  archbishop  him- 
self was  at  hand.    The  party  resorted 


to  prayer  :  after  which  they  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  Lord  had  de- 
livered the  wicked  Haman  into  their 
hands.  In  the  execution  of  the  sup- 
posed wfll  of  heaven,  they  agreed  to 
put  themselves  under  the  command  of 
a  leader;  and  they  requested  Hackston, 
of  Rathillet,  to  accept  the  office,  which 
he  declined,  alleging  that  should  he 
comply  with  their  request  the  slaughter 
might  be  imputed  to  a  quarrel  which 
existed  betwixt  him  and  the  archbishop. 
The  command  was  then  offered  to  Burley, 
who  accepted  of  it  without  scruple ;  and 
they  galloped  off  in  pursuit  of  the  arch- 
bishop's carriage,  which  contained  him- 
self and  daughter.  Being  well-mounted, 
they  easily  overtook  and  dismounted 
the  prelate's  attendants.  Burley  cried 
out  "Judas  be  taken  I"  rode  up  to  the 
carriage,  wounded  the  postillion,  and 
ham-strung  one  of  the  horses.  lie 
then  fired  into  the  coach  a  piece  charged 
with  several  bullets,  so  near  that  the 
archbishop's  gown  was  set  on  hre.  The 
rest  coming  up,  dismounted  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  carriage  ;  when,  fright- 
ened and  wounded,  he  crawled  towards 
Hackston,  who  still  remained  on  horse- 
back, and  begged  for  mercy  ;  Hackston 
contented  himself  in  answering,  that  he 
would  not  himself  lay  a  hand  on  him. 
Burley  and  his  men  again  fired  a  volley 
on  the  kneeling  old  man,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  galloping  off,  when  one  who 
remained  to  girth  his  horse  unfortu- 
nately heard  the  daughter  of  their 
victim  call  to  the  servant  for  help, 
exclaiming,  his  master  was  still  alive. 
Burley  again  dismounted,  struck  off  the 
prelate's  hat  with  his  foot,  and  split  his 
sknl  1  with  his  broadsword  ;  although 
one  of  the  party  (probably  Rathillet) 
exclaimed,  Spare  these  grey  hairs  !  the 
rest  pierced  him  with  repeated  wounds. 
They  plundered  the  carriage  and  rode 
off,  leaving  the  mangled  corpse  to  the 
daughter,  who  was  wounded  herself  in 
her  pious  endeavour  to  interpose  be- 
twixt h#v  father  and  his  murderers 
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The  murder  is  accurately  represented 
in  bas-relief,  upon  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St  Andrews.  This  memorable 
example  of  revenge  was  acted  upon 
Magus  Muir,  near  St  Andrews,  3d  of 
May,  1679. 


AN  OFFICER  AND  NO  SOLDIER. 

Jeffrey,  when  addressing  a  jury  in 
a  certain  trial,  had  occasion  to  speak 
freely  of  a  military  officer  who  was  a 
witness  in  the  cause.  Having  fre- 
quently described  him  as  "this  soldier," 
the  witness,  who  was  present,  could 
not  restrain  himself,  but  started  up, 
calling  out — 

"  Don't  call  me  a  soldier,  sir;  I  am 
an  officer  f 

"  Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr  Jeffrey,  "  this  officer,  who, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  is  no 
soldier,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  whole 
disturbance." 


THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

A  dealer  having  hired  a  horse  to  an 
attorney,  the  latter,  either  through  bad 
usage  or  some  other  cause,  killed  the 
horse  ;  upon  which  the  dealer  insisted 
upon  payment ;  if  it  was  not  conve- 
nient to  pay  cash,  he  was  willing  to 
take  a  bill.  The  writer  had  no  objec- 
tions to  grant  a  bill,  but  said  it  must  be 
at  a  long  date.  The  hirer  desired  him 
to  fix  his  own  time,  when  the  writer 
drew  a  promissory  note,  making  it 
payable  at  the  day  of  judgment.  An 
action  was  raised,  when  the  writer  de- 
sired the  presiding  judge  to  look  at  the 
bill.  Having  done  so,  the  judge  re- 
plied— 

"The  bill  is  perfectly  good;  and, 
as  this  is  the  day  of  judgment,  I  decree 
that  you  pay  to-morrow." 


"chief  o'  scotia's  food." 

The  common  people  live  on  oatmeal 
porridge  twice  a-day.  It  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  palatable  of  all  their 
food,  being  purely  vegetable  ;  notwith- 
standing the  reflection  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary ■,  that  "oats  are  eaten  by 
horses  hi  England,  and  in  Scotland  by 
men."  Such  food  makes  men  strong 
like  horses,  and  purges  the  brain  of 
pedantry.  It  produces  hardy  High- 
landers, who  by  their  strength  and  dress 
are  so  formidable  to  their  enemies,  that 
they  call  thein  11  Les  diables  des  l\Ion- 
tagnes" — Stat.  Account. 


A  VERY  SCOTTISH  JUDGE. 

A  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  well 
known  for  speaking  his  mother-tongue 
in  its  broadest  accent,  as  well  on  the 
bench  as  in  common  discourse,  on  a 
particular  occasion  was  addressed  by  a 
barrister,  equally  noted  for  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  his  style,  as  his  lordship 
was  the  reverse,  who  opened  the  case  of 
liis  client  in  the  following  words  : — 

M  My  lord,  the  pursuer,  my  client,  is 
an  itinerant  violin  player." 

"What's  that ? *'  said  his  lordship; 
"is  that  what  ye  ca'  a  blin'  fiddler?" 

"  Vulgarly  so  called"  said  the  lawyer. 


A  DISJOINTED  HEARER. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  among  the 
Scottish  clergy  to  make  frequent  allu- 
sions in  their  prayers  to  the  Pope,  whom 
they  always  characterized  by  the  epithet 
Antichrist.  At  the  time,  however,  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  "good  old 
hatred  "  of  Popery  gave  way  before  a 
still  more  dreadful  subject  of  antipathy 
and  horror— the  mingled  infidelity  (and 
Jacobinism^  of  the  tremendous  event ; 
and  it  then  became  customary  to  pray 
for  the  altar  and  the  Uuone.    Soon  after 
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this  material  change  in  the  prayers  had 
taken  place,  a  poor  woman  one  day  said 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  M  ,  of  Montrose — 

11  Sir,  I  hae  something  to  speir  at  ye; 
but  ye  inauna  tak  it  ill." 

"Na,  na,  Peggy,"  returned  Mr 
M  ,  "I'll  no  tak  it  ill." 

"Then,  dear  me,  minister,"  rejoined 
the  old  woman  ;  'Ms  yon  Annie  Christie 
that  ye  prayed  sae  lang  about  dead,  or 
is  she  better?  for  I  ne'er  hear  ye  speak 
about  her  noo." 


A  CULLODEN  QUARREL. 

A  circumstance  which  took  place  at 
Inverness  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden  might  have  proved  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Highlanders,  if  Prince 
Charles  had  joined  them  at  Ruthven. 
A  young  Highlander  of  the  name  of 
Forbes,  related  to  Lord  Forbes,  and  a 
cadet  in  an  English  regiment,  having 
abandoned  his  colours  to  join  the  prince, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged  at  In- 
verness, without  any  distinction,  among 
the  other  deserters.  Whilst  the  body 
of  Forbes  was  still  suspended  from  the 
gibbet,  a  brutal  English  officer  plunged 
his  sword  into  his  body,  and  swore  that 
all  his  countrymen  were  traitors  and 
rebels  like  himself.  A  Scots  officer 
who  heard  the  remark,  immediatelydrew 
his  sword,  and  demanded  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  done  to  his  country;  and 
whilst  they  fought,  all  the  officers  took 
part  in  the  quarrel,  and  swords  were 
drawn  in  every  direction.  The  soldiers 
at  the  same  time  beat  to  arms,  drew  up 
along  the  streets — the  Scots  on  one  side, 
and  the  English  on  the  other,  and  were 
about  to  charge  each  other  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
happened  to  be  out  of  town  ;  informa- 
tion was  immediately  conveyed  to  him, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action 
before  the  quarrel  had  made  much  pro- 
gress. He  addressed  himself  immedi- 
ately to  he  Scots,  whom  he  endeavoured 


to  mollify  by  the  high  compliments  he 
paid  them.  He  told  them  that  when- 
ever he  had  the  honour  of  commanding 
them,  he  had  always  experienced  their 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  family, 
as  well  as  their  courage  and  exemplary 
conduct ;  and  he  succeeded  at  length  in 
appeasing  them,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  disturbance. 


THE  MAIDEN  FEAST. 

It  was,  till  very  lately,  the  custom  to 
give  what  was  called  a  Maiden  Feast, 
upon  the  finishing  of  the  harvest ;  and 
to  prepare  for  which,  the  last  handful 
of  corn  reaped  in  the  field  was  called 
the  Maiden. 

This  was  generally  contrived  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  finest  girls 
in  the  field  ;  was  dressed  up  in  ribands, 
and  brought  in  triumph,  with  the  music 
of  fiddles  or  bagpipes.  A  good  dinner 
was  given  to  the  whole  band,  and  the 
evening  spent  in  joviality  and  dancing, 
while  the  fortunate  lass  who  took  the 
Maiden  was  the  Queen  of  the  feast  : 
after  which,  this  handful  of  corn  was 
dressed  out,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  hung  up,  with  the  date  of 
the  year,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  house.  This  custom  is  now  entirely 
done  away ;  and  in  its  room,  to  each 
shearer  is  given  sixpence  and  a  loaf  of 
bread.  However,  some  farmers,  when 
all  their  corns  are  brought  in,  give  their 
servants  a  dinner,  and  a  jovial  evening, 
by  way  of  Harvest  Home. — Stat.  Ac, 


A  QUESTIONABLE  FRIEND. 

Earl  Patrick  of  Orkney  was  guilty  ol 
much  tyranny,  but  he  had  one 'redeem- 
ing quality  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
That  was,  he  stood  high  in  their  estima- 
tion as  a  good  friend  to  the  shore,  on 
account  of  having  made  laws  against 
h'elpiDg  ships  in  distress. 
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UNSINFUL  LYING, 

*'  My  friends,"  said  a  moderate  minis- 
ter to  his  little  congregation  of  rustics, 
"  we're  told  in  the  Bible  that  it  is  wrong 
to  tell  a  lee ;  and  I'll  no  deny,  in  a 
general  way,  but  that  it  is  so.;  but 
there's  ae  thing  that  I'm  sure  of,  an' 
that  is,  that  there  can  be  nae  great  ill 
in  tell  in'  a  lee,  if  it's  to  baud  doon  din." 


"  THE  NEW  SYSTEM." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, when  Dundee,  Perth,  and 
other  towns  planted  the  "Tree  of  Li- 
berty," and  the  doctrine  of  equality  of 
property  was  held  out  to  encourage 
followers  and  supporters,  Mr  Dempster, 
of  Dunichen,  observed  that  his  grieve 
paid  particular  attention  to  a  large  field, 
ploughing  and  harrowing  it  twice,  and 
laying  down  a  double  allowance  of 
manure.  He  was  preparing  a  third 
dressing,  when  Mr  Dempster  asked  the 
canse  of  all  this  care  bestowed  upon 
one  field,  and  not  upon  others.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  man  answered  that 
every  man  had  a  right  to  attend  to  his 
own  interest.  Mr  Dempster  replied, 
that  however  true  that  might  be,  it 
could  have  no  concern  with  that  field. 
To  this  the  grieve  answered,  that  as  he 
had  been  a  kind  and  generous  master 
to  him,  he  would  explain  the  whole 
matter.  He  then  told  him  that,  at  a 
late  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  friends 
of  the  people,  they  had  discussed  much 
business ;  and,  among  other  matters, 
had  made  a  division  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  district,  when  this  field  and  some 
acres  of  pasture  fell  to  his  share.  His 
master  told  him  he  was  happy  to  find 
him  so  well  provided  for,  and  asked 
what  part  of  the  estate  had  been  allotted 
to  himself. 

"Oh,  as  to  yon,  sir,  and  ths  other 
lairds,"  replied  the  man,  "it  was  de- 
cided that  they  should  have  nothing  to 


do  with  the  land,  and  that  none  of  the 
old  lairds  were  to  have  any.  They  and 
their  families  have  had  the  lands  long 
enough  ;  their  old  notions  were  not  fit 
for  the  new  times,  therefore  they  must 
all  quit  and  make  way  for  the  new 
system  and  new  order  of  things ;  but 
as  you  have  always  been  so  good  to 
me,  I  will  propose,  at  the  next  meeting, 
that  a  portion  be  left  to  you." 


A  PIEBALD  EPITAPH. 

Mr  Pryse  Gordon  relates,  in  his  Auto- 
Mography>  that  a  sailor  having  thought 
proper  to  enclose  the  parish  churchyard 
of  Deskford,  near  Cullen,  in  order  to 
keep  it  decent,  his  executor  placed  a 
tombstone  over  him  after  death,  on 
which  was  the  following  epitaph : — 
"  Hie  jacet  Joannes  Anderson,  Abcrdonicnsis." 

Here  his  Latinity  failed  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  plain 
English  for  the  sequel — 

"Who  built  this  churchyard  dyke  at  his  own 
expenses." 


A  BA&U  TRICK, 

Sir  John  Nisbet,  in  his  capacity  of 
lord-advocate  (to  which   he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1664),  was  very  severe  on  the 
unfortunate  Presbyterians.    As  an  in- 
stance his  zeal,  Wodrow  relates  that  one 
Robert  Gray  having,  when  brought 
before  the  council,  refused  to  tell  the 
hiding  places  of  certain  proscribed  in- 
\  dividuals  of  that  party,  Sir  John  Nisbet 
I  took  a  ring  from  the  man's  finger,  and 
1  sent  it  with  a  messenger  of  his  own  to 
j  Mrs  Gray,  with  an  intimation  that  her 
husband  had  told  all  he  knew  as  to  the 
I  whigs,  and  that  the  ring  was  sent  to  her 
!  as  a  token  that  she  might  do  the  same. 
The  poor  woman,  in  consequence,  re- 
vealed the  places  of  concealment,  which 
so  affected  her  husband,  that  he  die4  a 
I  few  days  thereafter. 
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JAMES  VI.'S  LOVE  OF  FALCONRY. 

Falkland  was  the  favourite  palace  of 
James  VI.,  who  had  probably  selected 
this  castle  as  his  residence  on  account 
of  his  peculiar  attachment  to  hunting 
and  falconry.  The  following  letter, 
dated,  the  1st  of  March,  T596,  to  Lord 
Philorth,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  his 
attachment  to  the  latter  sport : — 

"  Right  traist  friend,  we  greit  you 
hartlie  well.  Hearing  that  ye  have  ana 
gyir  falcon  qlk  is  esteamit  the  best  halk 
in  all  that  conntrie,  and  meetest  for  us 
that  have  sae  gude  lyking  of  that  pas- 
tyme,  we  have  thurfnr  taiken  occasion 
eflfectuuslie  to  requiest  and  desyre,  seeing 
halks  are  but  gifting  geir  an  na  uther- 
wise  to  be  accompted  betwixt  us,  and 
you  being  sa  well  acquainted,  that  of 
courtesie  ye  will  bestow  on  us  that  your 
halk,  and  send  her  heir  to  us  with  this 
bearer  our  servant,  qwhom  we  have  anis 
earand  directed  to  bring  and  carry  her 
tentilie.  Q'in  as  he  shall  report  our 
hartie  and  special  thankis,  sa  shall  ze 
find  us  reddy  to  requite  your  courtesie 
and  good  will,  na  less  pleasure  in  any 
ye  like  gates  as  occassion  shall  put. 
Thns  resteng  persnadit  of  your  preseant- 
ing  us  heir  anent,  we  commit  you  in 
God's  protection. 

Sic  subscribitur. 

James  R." 


COUNTRY  COURTSHIP  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  no  other  country  is  the  great  and 
engrossing  business  of  courtship  con- 
ducted in  so  romantic  a  manner  as 
among  the  rural  swains  of  Scotland. 
Excepting  among  the  higher  classes, 
who  have  time  entirely  at  their  own 
disposal,  night  is  the  season  in  which 
rural  "  lovers  breathe  their  vows,"  and 
in  which  their  rural  sweethearts  "hear 
them."  Let  the  night  be  "ne'er  sae 
wild,"  and  the  swain  "  ne'er  sae  weary," 


if  he  has  the  engagement  upon  his  hands, 
he  will  perform  it  at  all  hazards ;  he 
will  climb  mountains,  leap  burns,  or 
wade  rivers,  not  only  with  indifference, 
but  enthusiasm  ;  and,  wrapped  in  his 
plaid,  he  will  set  at  nought  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  the  wrath  of  rivals,  and 
the  attacks  of  the  midnight  robber. 

Many  instances  have  been  known  of 
young  men.  who  toiled  all  day  at  the 
plough,  the  harrows,  or  the  scythe, 
walking  fifteen  miles  to  see  their  sweet- 
hearts, after  the  hour  of  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  returning  in  time  for  their 
work  on  the  ensuing  morn.  And  this, 
be  it  observed,  was  not  done  once  or 
twice,  but  repeatedly, — week  after  week, 
for  several  months.  Twenty  miles  of 
a  journey,  upon  an  errand  of  such  a 
nature,  is  regarded  as  a  trifle,  by  many 
a  young  farmer  who  has  a  spare  horse 
to  carry  him. 


A  COSTLY  VOTE. 

Mr  Campbell,  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Glasgow,  having  given  his  vote 
for  the  malt-tax  being  extended  to  Scot- 
land (1725),  and  this  tax  being  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable,  it  occasioned  a  riot 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  who, 
assembling  tumultuously,  destroyed  the 
furniture  of  Mr  Campbell's  house,  and 
maltreated  some  excisemen,  who  at- 
tempted to  take  an  account  of  the  malt. 

General  Wade,  who  commanded  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  had  sent  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Bushell,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  this  kind.  He  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  street,  where  they  were 
pelted  with  stones  by  the  multitude, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by 
firing  among  them  without  shot;  this 
expedient  failing,  he  ordered  his  men 
to  load  their  pieces  with  ball,  and  (at  a 
time  when  the  magistrates  were  advanc- 
ing towards  him  in  a  body,  to  assist 
him  with  their  advice  and  influence)  he 
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commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  from 
different  ways,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  civil  authority.  About  twenty  per- 
sons were  killed  or  wounded  upon  this 
occasion ;  the  people,  seeing  so  many 
victims  fall,  were  exasperated  beyond 
any  sense  of  danger;  they  began  to 
procure  arms,  and  breathed  nothing  but 
defiance  and  revenge.  Bushell  thought 
proper  to  retreat  to  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton, and  was  pursued  above  five 
miles  by  the  enraged  multitude. 

General  Wade,  being  informed  of 
this  transaction,  assembled  a  body  of 
forces,  and  being  accompanied  by  Dun- 
can Forbes,  lord  advocate,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town ;  the  magistrates 
were  apprehended,  and  conveyed  pri- 
soners to  Edinburgh,  where  the  lords 
of  justiciary,  having  taken  cognisance 
of  the  affair,  declared  them  innocent; 
so  they  were  immediately  discharged. 

Bushell  was  tried  for  murder,  con- 
victed, and  condemned;  but,  instead  of 
undergoing  the  penalties  of  the  law,  he 
was  promoted  in  the  service. 

Mr  Campbell  having  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  might  be 
indemnified  for  the  damage  he  had  sus- 
tained from  the  rioters,  a  bill  was  passed 
in  his  favour.  These  damages,  with  other 
expenses  incurred  by  the  town  in  this 
affair,  cost  the  community  ^9000  ster- 
ling.— Gibson. 


ROBIN  HOOD  PLAYS. 

Among  the  favourite  sports  of  the 
;ommonalty  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  game  of  Robin  Hood, 
which  was  conducted  under  the  sanction 
of  high  official  authority.  It  appears, 
from  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
which  was  passed  in  1555,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  popular  amuse- 
ments, that  in  each  burgh  it  was 
customary  for  the  magistrates  to  elect  a 
Robin  Hood. 

(<  And    r]f   0J  y  Provest,  Baillies, 


Councel,  and  Communitie  chuse  sik  ane 
personage  as  Robert  Hude,  Little 
John,  Abbotis  of  Unreason,  or 
Queens  of  May,  the  chusers  of  sik  sail 
tine  their  freidome  for  the  space  of  five 
yeires. "  ' 

Great  popular  discontent  was  excited, 
especially  in  Edinburgh,  by  these  at- 
tempts to  curtail  the  amusements  of  the 
people,  and  the  magistrates  were  some- 
times unable  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  In  the  year  1561,  according 
to  Arnot,  the  mob  were  so  enraged  at 
being  disappointed  in  making  a  Robin 
■Hood,  that  they  rose  in  mutiny,  and 
seized  on  the  city  gates;  and,  so  late  as 
the  year  1592,  we  find  the  General 
Assembly  complaining  of  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  by  making  of  Robin 
Hood  plays. — Aytoun, 


SCOTT  AND  JOHNSON. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  resembled  every 
man  of  true  greatness  of  mind,  in  his 
deep  respect  for  the  illustrious  Johnson. 
This  is  apparent  throughout  all  his  prose 
works,  in  which  he  never  misses  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  quotation 
from  the  "great  moralist/'  Being  one 
day  in  company  when  the  various  merits 
of  Johnson's  imitators  were  discussed — 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "many  of  them 
produce  his  report,  but  which  of  them 
carries  his  bullet?"  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  testimonies  that  one  great 
mind  ever  bore  to  the  greatness  of 
another  ;  and  the  metaphor  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  is,  in  addition,  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  forcible  character  of 
Johnson's  writings.  Sir  Walter  was 
often  heard  to  express  his  admiration 
of  Johnson  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons,  he  took 
out  a  volume  of  his  works,  and  read 
"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  in  a 
tone  which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt 
the  beauties  and  acquiesced  in  the  truths 
of  that  fine  moral  poem.. 
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THE  WEAVER'S  TREE. 

Mr  Hall  going  to  dine  with  the  good 
old  minister  of  Fordyce,  found  him  in 
rather  bad  humour  with  his  wife.  The 
clergyman,  who  was  well  informed, 
and  particularly  fond  of  natural  history, 
had  tried  several  experiments,  and  found 
that,  if  a  little  salt  is  put  about  the  root 
of  any  plant,  it  does  good  ;  but  if  above 
a  certain  proportion,  it  always  does 
harm.  His  wife  had  seen  him,  summer 
after  summer,  in  his  garden,  trying  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  with  cabbages, 
goose  berry- bushes,  trees,  &c,  and  was 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  it.  Being  fond 
of  planting,  and  having  a  large  glebe 
attached  to  his  living,  he  planted  a  variety 
of  trees,  sevcralof  which,  when  they  grew 
up  and  began  to  spread,  obscured  much 
a  weaver's  windows,  and  prevented  him 
from  seeing  so  early  and  late  as  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  being 
planted  on  the  side  of  the  fence  which 
divided  the  glebe  from  his  property. 
The  weaver  often  complained  to  the 
clergyman  that  one  of  these  trees  par- 
ticularly obscured  his  light,  and  over- 
shaded  his  house  ;  and  also,  that  several 
of  them  considerably  injured  his  garden ; 
begging  that  he  would  either  cut  them 
down,  or,  upon  being  paid  their  value, 
lop  off  some  of  their  branches.  The 
clergyman,  as  did  all  the  neighbours, 
saw  the  injury  that  these  trees  did  the 
weaver ;  however,  he  was  so  madly 
fond  of  trees,  and  of  these  in  particular, 
as  he  had  planted,  pruned,  and  trained 
them,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  cut  them  down;  and  he  several  times 
hinted  to  the  weaver,  that  if  he,  or  any 
other,  injured  them,  he  would  have 
them  punished  as  the  law  directs.  As 
the  roots  of  these  trees  came  through, 
below  the  wall,  into  the  weaver's  gar- 
den, he  frequently  cut  them ;  however, 
this  did  not  prevent  the  trees  from  grow- 
ing. At  length  the  parson's  wife,  to 
whom  the  weaver  had  often  complained, 
whispered  to  him— 


"As  it  is  the  spring,  and  you  are  dig- 
ging your  garden,  find  out  some  stems 
of  the  root  of  the  tree  most  incon- 
venient which  comes  under  the  wall 
into  your  garden,  and  put  a  plateful 
or  two  of  salt  about  them,  on  your  side 
of  the  wall,  and  the  tree  will  decay  ;  hut 
do  not  tell  the- minister  or  anybody." 

The  weaver  did  so,  and  also  poured 
plenty  of  salt-brine,  in  the  night-time, 
all  about  the  tree ;  and  about  May,  when 
the  other  trees  began  to  bud,  the  tree 
before  the  weaver's  window,  though  the 
parson  could  see  nothing  wrong  about 
it,  did  not  put  forth  any  leaves,  nor 
even  when  June  arrived.  As  the  poor 
weaver  had  more  than  once  cursed  the 
tree,  even  in  the  parson's  hearing,  and 
wished  that  the  devil  would  take  it, 
since  no  other  would,  the  people,  and 
even  the  minister's  wife,  began  to  hint 
that  the  weaver's  curse  had  lighted  upon 
it.  The  parson  smiled,  and  said,  (<  It 
is  only  a  blight — it  may  do  well  enough 
next  season."  The  weaver's  tree,  as  it 
was  called,  continued  naked  and  brown 
all  summer,  and  was  sometimes,  on 
Sunday,  more  attended  to  than  the  par- 
son's preaching.  At  length,  next  spring 
and  summer,  with  a  third  and  fourth, 
having  arrived,  and  no  leaves  appear- 
ing, the  parson  cut  it  down.  His  wife 
then  told  him  what  she  had  done  ;  and 
it  was  this  circumstance,  it  seems,  that 
made  him,  though  he  sometimes  smiled, 
a  little  angry  with  her. 


THE  JEDWOOD  AXE. 

"Oi  a  truth,"  says  Froissart,  "the 
Scottish  cannot  boast  great  skill  with 
the  bow,  but  rather  bear  axes,  with 
which,  in  time  of  need,  they  give  heavy 
strokes.  The  Jedwood  axe  was  a  sort 
of  partizan,  used  by  horsemen,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  which 
bear  a  cavalier  mounted,  and  armed 
with  this  weapon.  It  is  also  called  a 
Jedwood  or  Jeddart  staff. " 
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BOOK  AUCTIONS. 

Since  our  arrival  in  town,  I  had  read 
all  that  could  be  read  for  nothing  at  the 
booksellers'  windows,  and  at  the  stalls 
which  were  stuck  about  the  College  and 
High  School  Wynds.  I  had  also  be- 
come a  great  frequenter  of  the  evening 
book  auctions.  The  principal  were 
Carfrae's  in  Drummond  Street,  and  that 
of  Peter  Cairns'  in  the  Agency  Office, 
opposite  the  UniversiLy.  At  present, 
book  auctions  are  only  during  the  day  ; 
then,  they  took  place  in  the  evening, 
and  were  a  favourite  resort.  The  sales 
were  indicated  by  a  lantern,  with  panes 
of  white  calico  at  the  door,  on  which 
was  inscribed  "  Auction  of  Books. "  My 
attendance,  punctual  on  the  hanging  out 
of  the  lantern,  was  a  new  and  delightful 
recreation.  The  facetiae  of  the  auc- 
tioneers, their  observations  on  books  and 
authors,  and  the  competitions  in  the 
biddings,  were  all  interesting  to  a  lad 
fresh  from  the  country.  Carfrae's  was 
the  more  genteel  and  dignified;  Cairns* 
was  the  more  amusing  of  these  lounges, 
wherefore  it  suited  best  for  those  who 
went  for  fun,  and  not  for  buying,  on 
which  account  it  chiefly  secured  my 
patronage. 

Peter  was  a  dry  humorist,  somewhat 
saturnine  from  business  misadventures. 
Professedly,  he  was  a  bookseller  in 
South  College  Street,  and  exhibited 
over  his  door  a  huge  sham  copy  of 
Virgil  by  way  of  sign.  His  chief  trade, 
however,  was  the  auctioning  of  books 
and  stationery  at  the  Agency  Office  ;  a 
place  with  a  strong  smell  of  new  fur- 
niture, amidst  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  before  arriving  at  the  saloon  in 
the  rear  where  the  auctions  were  habi- 
tually held.  Warm,  well  lighted,  and 
comfortably  fitted  up  with  seats  within 
a  railed  enclosure  environing  the  books 
to  be  disposed  of,  this  place  of  evening 
resort  was  as  good  as  a  reading-room. 
It  was,  indeed,  rather  better,  for  there 


was  a  constant  fund  of  amusement  in 
Peters  caustic  jocularities  —  as  when 
he  begged  to  remind  his  audience  that 
this  was  a  place  for  selling,  not  for 
reading  books— sarcasms  which  always 
provoked  a  round  of  ironical  applause. 
His  favourite  author  was  Goldsmith,  an 
edition  of  whose  works  he  had  published, 
which  pretty  frequently  figured  in  his 
catalogue.  On  coming  to  these  works, 
he  always  referred  to  them  with  profound 
respect ;  as,  for  example :  "  The  next  in 
the  catalogue,  gentlemen,  is  the  works 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith^  the  greatest  writer 
that  ever  lived,  except  Shakspeare  ; 
what  do  you  say  for  it? — I'll  put  it  up 
at  ten  shillings."  Some  one  would 
perhaps  audaciously  bid  twopence, 
which  threw  him  into  a  rage,  and  he 
would  indignantly  call  out,  "  Tippence, 
man  ;  keep  that  for  the  brode"  meaning 
the  plate  at  the  church-door.  If  ihe 
same  person  dared  to  repeat  the  insult 
with  regard  to  some  other  work,  Peter 
would  say,  "Dear  me,  has  that  poor 
man  not  yet  got  quit  of  his  tippence?" 
which  turned  the  laugh,  and  effectually 
silenced  him  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Peter's  temper  was  apt  to  get  ruffled 
when  biddings  temporarily  ceased.  He 
then  declared  that  he  might  as  well  try 
to  auction  books  in  the  poorhouse. 
On  such  occasions,  driven  to  desperation, 
he  would  try  the  audience  with  a  bunch 
of  quills,  a  dozen  black-lead  pencils,  or 
a  "quare"  of  Bath-post,  vengefully 
knocking  which  down  at  the  price 
bidden  for  them,  he  would  shout  to 
"WuIIy,"  the  clerk,  to  look  after  the 
money.  Never  minding  Peter's  quer- 
ulous observations  further  than  to  join 
in  the  general  laugh,  I,  like  a  number 
of  other  penniless  youths,  got  some 
good  snatches  of  reading  at  the  auctions 
in  the  Agency  Office.  I  there  saw  and 
handled  books  which  I  had  never  before 
heard  of,  and  in  this  manner  obtained 
a  kind  of  notion  of  bibliography.  My 
brother,  who,  like  myself,  became  a 
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frequenter  of  the  Agency  Office,  relished 
Peter  highly,  and  has  touched  him  off 
in  one  of  his  essays.  —  W.  Chambers. 


ESCAPE  FROM  A  BARBAROUS 
SENTENCE. 

Lord  Seaton  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  along 
with  Lords  Balmcrino  and  Kilmarnock, 
and  others.  After  a  long  trial  he  was 
brought  up  for  judgment  before  the 
House  of  Peers,  who,  on  the  19th 
March  1715-16,  pronounced  the  fol- 
Jowing  sentence  : — 

"  That  you  return  to  the  Tower  from 
whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  you 
must  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. When  you  come  there  you  must 
be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  till  you 
are  dead,  for  you  must  be  cut  down 
alive  ;  then  your  bowels  must  be  taken 
out  and  burnt  before  your  face ;  then 
j'our  head  must  be  severed  from  your 
body,  your  body  divided  into  four 
quarters,  and  these  must  be  at  the 
king's  disposal." 

Such  was  the  awful  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  Seaton,  who,  while  await- 
ing the  period  of  its  execution,  did  not 
appear  to  have  lost  his  strength  and 
presence  of  mind,  or  his  mechanical 
powers ;  for  he  set  to  work  and  with 
great  nonchalance  deliberately  sawed 
through  the  bars  of  the  window, 
through  which  he  made  his  escape. 


A  JACOBITE  BETRAYED. 

The  estate  of  Terpens! e  or  Dalpersie, 
in  the  united  parishes  of  Tullynessle  and 
Forties,  which,  some  time  after  the  re- 
bellion of  1745,  was  added  to  the 
Knoekespock  property,  had  previously 
belonged  to  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Gordon,  who  was  engaged  in  that  out- 
break on  the  side  of  the  Pretender,  and 


after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  concealed 
himself  for  a  considerable  period  among 
the  hills  beside  his  mansion.  At  last, 
venturing  to  sleep  for  one  night  in  his 
own  house,  he  was  apprehended  there 
by  a  party  of  the  King's  soldiers  who 
had  recieved  information  of  the  circum- 
stance. There  being  some  doubt  as  to 
his  identity,  the  soldiers  carried  him  be- 
fore the  minister  of  the  parish,  but  not 
being  satisfied  on  the  point,  they  next 
conveyed  him  to  a  farm-house,  rented 
by  their  prisoner,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hills,  where  his  wife  and  family 
then  resided,  when  his  children  on  see- 
ing him  approach,  came  running  to- 
wards him,  exclaiming,  "Daddy! 
Daddy  ! "  and  thus  were  the  unconscious 
instruments  of  betraying  their  father  to 
the  government. 


SEMPLEOF  BELTREES  AND  CROMWELL' 8 
CAPTAIN. 

When  Cromwell's  forces  were 
garrisoned  in  Glasgow,  the  city  was 
put  under  severe  martial  law,  which, 
among  other  enactments,  ordained 
".That  every  person  or  persons  coming 
into  the  city  must  send  a  particular 
account  of  themselves,  and  whatever  they 
may  bring  with  them,  unto  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  that  place,  under 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  con- 
fiscation, both  of  the  offender's  goods 
and  whatever  chattels  are  in  the  house 
or  houses  wherein  the  offender  or 
offenders  may  be  lodged,"  &c. 

Francis  Semple  and  his  lady  (a 
daughter  of  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas) 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Glasgow,  accom- 
panied by  a  man-servant,  sometime  in 
165 1,  or  a  little  after  that,  to  visit  his 
aunt,  an  old  maiden  lady,  his  father's 
sister,  who  had  a  jointure  of  him,  which 
he  paid  by  half-yearly  instalments, 
When  he  came  to  his  aunt's  house,  which 
was  on  the  High  Street,  at  the  bell  of 
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the  brae^  now  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Duke  of  Montrose's  Lodgings,"  or 
"Barrell's  Ha',"  his  aunt  told  him  that 
she  must  send  an  account  of  bis  arrival 
to  the  captain  of  Cromwell's  forces, 
otherwise  the  soldiers  would  come  and 
poind  her  moveables. 

Francis  replied,  "Never  you  mind 
that ;  let  them  come,  and  I'll  speak  to 
them." 

"Na,  na,"  quoth  his  aunt,  "  I  maun, 
send  an  account  o'  your  coming  here." 

"  Gie  me  a  bit  of  paper,"  says  Francis, 
"  and  I'll  write  it  mysel'," 

Then  taking  the  pen,  he  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  Lo  doon  near  by  the  city  temple, 
There  is  ane  lodged  w|'  auntie  Semple, 
Francis  Semple  of  Bcltrecs, 
His  consort  also,  if  you  please  ; 
There's  twa  o's  horse,  and  ane  o's  men. 
That's  quartcr'd  down  \vi'  Allan  Glen. 
Thir  lines  I  send  to  you,  for  fear 
O'  poindin  of  auld  auntie's  gear, 
Whilk  never  ane  before  durst  stcar, 
It  stinks  for  stalencss  I  dare  swear. 

Glasgow.        (Signed)        Francis  Semple. 
Directed  "To  the  commander  of  the  Guard 

in  Glasgow." 

When  the  captain  received  the 
letter,  he  could  not  understand  it  on 
account  of  its  being  written  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.  He  considered  it  as 
an  insult  put  upon  him,  and  like  a  man 
beside  himself  with  rage,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  If  I  had  the  scoundrel  who  has  had 
the  audacity  to  send  me  such  an  in- 
sulting, infamous,  and  impudent  libel, 
I  would  make  thevillanous  rascal  suffer 
for  his  temerity. " 

He  then  ordered  a  party  of  his  men 
to  go  and  apprehend  a  Francis  Semple, 
who  was  lodged  with  a  woman  the 
name  of  Semple,  near  the  High  Church 
and  carry  him  to  the  provost.  Mr 
Semple  was  accordingly  brought  be- 
fore the  provost,  and  his  accuser 
appeared  with  the  insulting,  infamous, 
and  impudent  libel  against  him.  It 
was  read  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
the  prpYoet  to  retain  his  gravity  during 
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the  perusal  ;  nay,  the  captain  himself 
after  hearing  an  English  translation  of 
the  epistle,  could  not  resist  joining  in 
the  laugh.  From  that  moment  he  and 
Beltrees  became  intimate  friends,  and  he 
often  declared  that  he  considered  Semple 
to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  gentlemen  in 
Scotland.  On  no  account  would  the 
captain  part  with  Beltrees  during  his 
residence  in  Glasgow,  The  time,  there- 
fore, that  Francis  intended  to  have  past 
with  the  old  lady  his  aunt,  was  hum- 
orously spent  with  the  captain  and  the 
other  officers  of  Cromwell's  forces,  who 
kept  him  in  Glasgow  two  weeks  longer 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  stayed. 

landlord's  perquisites. 

Formerly,  in  the  Highlands,  besides 
the  ordinary  rent  paid  to  his  master,  if 
a  cow  brought  forth  two  calves  at  a  time, 
which  indeed  is  extraordinary,  or  an 
owe  two  lambs,  which  is  frequent,  the 
tenant  paid  to  the  master  one  of  the 
cows  or  lambs ;  and  the  master,  on  his 
part  was  obliged,  if  any  of  his  tenant's 
wives  bore  twins,  to  take  one  of  them, 
and  breed  him  in  his  own  family.  I 
have  known  a  gentleman  who  had  six- 
teen of  these  twins  in  his  family  at  a 
time. — Martin. 


THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  ELFLAND. 

The  Queen  of  Elfland  was  a  kind  of 
feudatory  sovereign  under  the  Satanic 
power,  to  whom  she  was  obliged  to  pay 
"kave"  or  tithes  in  kind  ;  and,  as  her 
own  natural  subjects  strongly  objected 
to  that  transference  of  their  allegiance, 
the  quota  was  usually  made  up  in  chil- 
dren who  had  been  stolen  away  before 
they  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  This 
belief  was  at  one  time  universal  through- 
out Scotland  ;  and  charms  were  com- 
monly used  to  defend  houses  against 
the  inroads  of  the  fairies  before  thu 
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arrival  of  the  priest.  Baptism,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  act  as  a  sufficient 
preventative.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  limits  were  assigned  to  the 
power  of  the  Queen  of  Elfland  ;  for, 
besides  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  she  was 
supposed  to  have  carried  away  no  less 
a  personage  than  James  IV.  from  the 
field  of  Flodden,  and  to  have  detained 
him  in  her  enchanted  eountry. 

There  was  also  a  King  of  Elfland  ; 
but,  from  all  accounts  volunteered  by, 
or  extorted  froni,  the  witches  (of  which 
many  are  preserved  in  the  Justiciary  and 
Presbytery  records),  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  placable,  luxurious,  and  indolent 
sort  of  personage  ;  a  complete  Roi  Faini 
ant,  who  intrusted  the  whole  business  of 
his  realm,  including  the  recruiting  de- 
partment, to  the  charge  of  his  spouse. 
We  have  a  slight  glimpse  of  both  of 
their  Majesties  in  the  Confession  of  Iso- 
bel  Gowdie/in  Aulderne,  a  parish  in 
the  shire  of  Nairn,  who  was  indited  for 
witchcraft  in  1662.  She  said — "  I 
was  in  Downie-hills,  and  got  meat  there 
from  the  Queen  of  Faerie,  more  than  I 
could  eat.  The  Queen  of  Faerie  is 
brawly  clothed  in  white  linens,  and  in 
white  and  brown  clothes,  &c. ;  and  the 
King  of  Faerie  is  a  braw  man,  well- 
favoured,  and  broad-faced,  &c.  There 
was  elf-bulls  rowting  and  skoyling  up 
and  down  there,  and  affrighted  me." — 
Aytoun. 


A  VERY  PROPER  BARGAIN. 

A  physician,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  kirk-session,  one  day  admonished 
the  sexton  on  account  of  his  intemperate 
habits,  and  threatened,  if  he  did  not 
mend  his  ways,  that  he  would  consider 
it  his  duty  to  expose  him. 

"Ah!  doctor,"  said  the  gravedigger, 
with  a  roguish  smile,  "I've  happit  down 
mony  o'  your  fauts,  as  ye  ken ;  an'  the 
least  ye  can  do,  is  just  to  hide  mine's 


THE  "  DLACIC-WATCIi"  IN  AMERICA, 

In  1756,  when  the  42d  Regiment  was 
sent  out  to  America,  and  landed  at  New 
York,  they  were  caressed  by  all  sorts  of 
men,  particularly  the  Indians.  On  their 
march  to  Albany,  the  Indians  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  see  the  strangers, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
extraction  with  themselves;  and,  there- 
fore, they  received  them  as  brothers. 


THE  HAMILTON  CREST. 

The  story  told  by  Boece,  Lesly, 
Buchanan,  and  others,  of  the  first 
Hamilton  who  settled  in  Scotland,  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  court 
of  Edward  the  Second  in  1323,  for 
slaying  John  Despencer,  goes  on  to 
state  that  having  been  closely  pursued 
in  his  flight,  Hamilton  and  his  servant 
changed  clothes  with  two  wood-cutters, 
and  taking  the  saws  of  the  workmen, 
they  were  in  the  act  of  cutting  an  oak- 
tree  when  his  pursuers  passed.  Per- 
ceiving his  servant  to  notice  them,  Sir 
Gilbert  cried  out  to  him,  "Through," 
which  word,  with  the  oak-tree  and  saw 
through  it,  he  took  for  his  crest. 


POWERFUL  RETRIBUTION. 

About  the  year  1634,  a  young  boy  in 
Orkney,  called  William  Garioch,  had 
some  acres  of  land,  and  some  cattle,  &c, 
left  him  by  his  father  deceased.  He 
being  young,  was  kept  by  his  uncle, 
who  had  a  great  desire  to  obtain  the 
land,  &c. ,  belonging  to  his  nephew ; 
who,  being  kept  short,  stole  a  setten  of 
barley,  which  is  about  twenty -eight 
pound  weight,  from  his  uncle ;  for 
which  he  pursued  the  youth,  who  was 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  before  the 
sheriff.  The  theft  being  proved,  the 
young-  man  received  sentence  of  death  ; 
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but  going  up  the  ladder  to  be  hanged, 
be  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  in- 
flict some  visible  judgment  on  his  uncle, 
who  out  of  covetousness  had  procured 
his  death.  The  uncle  happened  after 
this  to  be  walking  in  the  churchyard  of 
Kirkwall,  and  as  he  stood  upon  the 
young  man's  grave,  the  bishop's  dog 
ran  lit  him  all  of  a  sudden,  and  tore  out 
his  Uiroat ;  and  so  he  became  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  wrath  against  such 
covetous  wretches.  This  account  was 
given  to  Mr  Wallace,  minister  there, 
by  several  that  were  witnesses  of  the 
fact. — Martin. 


SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  COWS. 

The  Highlanders  have  a  belief,  that 
when  the  cows  belonging  to  one  person 
do  of  a  sudden  become  very  irregular, 
and  run  up  and  down  the  fields,  and 
make  a  loud  noise,  without  any  visible 
cause,  it  is  a  presage  of  the  master's  or 
mistress's  death.  James  Macdonald,  of 
Capstil,  having  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Kiiliecrankic,  it  was  observed  that 
night,  (.hat  his  cows  gave  blood  instead 
of  milk  ;  his  family  and  other  neigh- 
bours concluded  this  was  a  bad  omen. 
The  minister  of  the  place,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  cows,  together  with 
several  others,  assured  me  of  the  truth 
of  this. — Martin, 


SCOTT  AND  CRITICISM. 

Scott  said,  that  when  his  first  two  or 
three  works  were  published  he  felt  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  see  the  reviews, 
and  hear  how  the  world  received  him  ; 
but  after  that  his  curiosity  or  vanity 
died  so  much  away  that  he  never  made 
the  least  attempt  to  see  a  review,  and 
often  never  heard  or  saw  a  word  that 
was  said  upon  the  subject. 

He  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  first  publi- 
cation to  a  lady  of  Jedburgh,  the  wife 


of  his  friend  Mr  Robert  Shortreed,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  tour  among  the 
Liddisdale  farmers-  On  his  next  seeing 
her  he  asked,  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
young  author,  how  she  liked  his  William 
and  Helen,  She  plainly  answered — 
"Not  very  much;"  upon  which  he 
took  up  the  little  volume,  and  requested 
permission  to  read  it  aloud  to  her,  in 
order  that  the  composition  might  receive 
all  possible  advantage  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  emphasis  due  to  various 
passages.  After  he  had  done,  he  was 
somewhat  provoked  to  find  that  the 
good  lady's  opinion  was  quite  unaltered. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  thus  to  view  the 
champion  of  a  hundred  fields  in  his  first 
stage  as  a  warrior,  and  anxious,  as  we 
may  say,  about  what  people  thought  of 
his  way  of  tying  on  his  sash. 


"  FOUL  "  FEATHERS. 

The  Laird  of  Garscadden  and  a  friend 
happened  one  day,  after  a  keen  day's 
sport,  to  visit  unexpectedly  the  residence 
of  a  Water- of- Endrick  farmer.  The 
sportsmen  were  very  cordially  received 
by  the  family,  and,  among  other  apo- 
logies, the  landlord  regretted  that  dinner 
was  over,  as  he  had  just  finished  some 
excellent  chickens. 

1 1  Mak  nae  apologies,  George, "  said 
Garscadden;  "  I  weel  believe  what  you 
say,  for  I  see  the  feathers  (alluding  to 
some  spots  of  peas  brose)  still  on  your 
breast, " 


NO  HIDING  THE  HORNS. 

"Busk,  busk,  busk  him,"  said  an  in- 
dignant clergyman,  on  observing  the 
measure  of  James  VI.,  "  as  bonnily  as 
you  can  ;  bring  him  in  as  fairly  as  you 
will  j  we  see  him  well  enough,  we  see 
the  horns  of  his  mitre."  So  it  turned 
out,  for  Episcopacy  was  set  up  by  the 
court. 
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CASTING  DIVOTS, 

When  Dr  Johnson  was  travelling  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  came  up 
to  a  peasant  who  was  employed  in 
paring  turf  to  cover  his  hut  —  in  other 
words,  casting  divots. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  cried  the  lexicographer, 
"  can  you  point  out  the  way  to  the  most 
contiguous  village,  for  we  are  dreadfully 
fatigued,  having  deviated  from  oar  road 
these  two  hours? " 

(<  Tired  wi'  divoi'wg  two  hours ! )J  re- 
plied the  rustic,  with  scornful  surprise; 
"  I  have  been  divoting  since  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  must  do  so  as  lang  as 
I  can  see,  tired  or  no." 


A  "  DROWSTER-WIFE  "  CAUTIONED. 

1647,  March  28,  That  day  it  is 
statute  and  actit  that  if  Christian  Law, 
brewster,  shall  be  convict  hereafter  in 
absenting  herself  fra  the  Kirk  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  in  selling  drink  thereon 
In  tyme  of  preaching  or  otherwise  imo- 
deratlie  before  or  after  preaching;  and 
in  masking  drink  any  tyme  that  day  ; 
and  in  intertenying,  and  holding  in  her 
house  of  any  scandalous  drunken  lowns, 
that  she  stand  at  the  Tron  on  a  Satur- 
day, or  any  mercat  day  betwixt  10  and 
12  hours  before  noon  with  a  paper  on 
her  browe  shawing  her  notorious  scan- 
dal, to  the  example  of  others  (referring 
the  execution  to  the  magistrates)  ;  and 
thereafter  yl  she  shall  make  her  publick 
repentance  on  the  Sabbath  before  noon 
in  face  of  the  haill  congregation  before 
the  pulpit. — Kirk  Session  Records. 


SCOTT  AS  A  HORSEMAN. 

Sir  Walter  used  to  narrate  a  curious 
trait  of  his  own  personal  character.  Tie 
had  once  ridden  in  a  chase,  alongside  of 
Mr  Archibald  Park  (brother  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller),    when  that  person, 


observing  his  fearless  deportment  in 
riding  (which  in  Sir  Walter's  young 
days  was  very  remarkable),  said  to 
him — 

"  Od,  ye'll  never  halt  till  ye  get  a  fa' 
that'll  send  ye  hame  wf  yer  feet  fore 
most ! " 

Sir  Walter  replied,  that  when  he  got 
upon  horseback  he  felt  himself  quite 
changed,  entering  as  it  were  upon 
another  sort  of  existence,  and  having 
no  power  of  restraint  over  himself. 
After  this,  who  can  wonder  at  his  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  knighis  and  war- 
horses  ? 


A  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

About  the  end  of  August  1786,  one 
Roderick  Mackinnon,  aged  97  years, 
was  drowned  at  the  fishing,  betwixt  the 
islands  of  Skye  and  Uist.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  year  1746,  this  same 
man  fell  overboard,  near  the  place 
where  lie  ended  his  days,  while  lie  was 
piloting  the  pretender  ;  and  being  with 
difficulty  brought  to  life,  and  congratu- 
lated by  his  friends  on  his  escape,  he 
replied  in  Gaelic — 

"What  signifies  my  life?  I  had 
rather  that  I  and  10,000  more  had  died, 
if  my  prince  had  gained  his  end." 

This  same  Mackinnon  is  taken  notice 
of  by  Voltaire. — Scots  Mag. 


DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ARGYLE. 

The  day  of  his  execution  (June  30th. 
16S5),  his  lordship  dined  with  grave  and 
becoming  cheerfulness  ;  and  being  used 
to  sleep  a  little  after  meat,  he  retired  to 
the  closet,  and  laid  himself  down,  and 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  slept  as 
sweetly  and  pleasantly  as  ever.  Mean- 
while an  officer  of  state  came  and  in- 
quired for  him.  His  friends  told  him 
that  his  lordship  as  usual  was  taking  a 
nap  after  dinner,  and  desired  that  he 
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might  not  be  disturbed.  When  he  saw 
the  earl  in  that  posture,  he  was  so 
impressed,  that  he  hastened  from  the 
castle,  to  a  relation  in  the  Castlehill, 
and  throwing  himself  on  a  bed,  dis- 
covered great  distress  of  mind  •  and, 
when  asked  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble, 
said — "  I  have  been  at  Argyle,  and 
saw  him  sleep  as  pleasantly  as  ever  a 
man  did,  and  he  is  now  within  an  hour 
of  eternity  :  but  as  for  me,"  &c. 

His  lordship,  when  he  came  to  the 
scaffold,  delivered  a  very  judicious  and 
pious  discourse  to  the  spectators  ;  after 
which,  having  taken  leave  01  his  friends, 
he  at  last  kneeled  down,  and  embracing 
the  "  maiden,"  said — 

"This  is  the  sweetest  maiden  I  ever 
kissed,  it  being  the  mean  to  finish  my 
sin  and  misery,  and  my  inlet  to  glory, 
for  which  I  long  : "  then  he  prayed  a 
little  within  himself,  thrice  uttering  these 
words — "Lord  Jesus,  receive  me  into 
thy  glory  !  "  and  lifting  up  his  hand, 
which  was  the  signal,  the  executioner 
did  his  work. 

Thus  died  the  noble  Earl  of  Argyle, 
a  martyr,  not  only  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, but  also  bearing  his  last  testimony 
against  prelacy  as  well  as  popery.  His 
too  great  compliances  with  the  managers, 
previous  to  the  affairs  of  the  test,  lay 
heavy  upon  him  to  the  last;  but  nothing 
grieved  him  so  much  as  the  unhappy 
vote  he  gave  against  Cargill. 


EXECUTION  OF  MACCAIL. 

Under  the  administration  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpc  arid  his  associates  execu- 
tions became  so  frequent,  that  an  order 
arrived  from  court  to  prevent  the  judi- 
cial effusion  of  blood.  It  was  withheld 
from  council  by  the  two  archbishops 
till  the  execution  of  Maccail,  a  young 
preacher,  whom  they  had  tortured 
in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his 
associates.  The  common  instruments 
of  torture  were  boots  of  iron,  within 


which  the  leg  was  compressed  with 
wedges.  But  Maccail  endured  the  tor- 
ture till  his  leg  was  crushed  and  broken; 
and  expired  in  ecstasy  on  the  scaffold, 
exclaiming  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm — 

"Farewell,  thou  sun  and  moon  !  the 
world  and  all  its  delights,  farewell ! 
welcome  God,  my  father !  welcome 
Christ,  my  redeemer !  welcome  glory 
and  eternal  life  !  welcome  death  !  " 

At  these  rapturous  exclamations,  ut- 
tered in  a  voice  and  maimer  peculiarly 
impressive,  every  eye  was  suffused  with 
tears. 


sin  walter  scott's  charity. 

A  Methodist  congregation  at  Kelso, 
when  some  repairs  were  about  to  be 
made  upon  their  chapel,  sent  some  of 
their  number  about  through  the  country 
to  get  subscriptions  for  the  undertaking. 
An  old  widow  brought  a  subscription 
paper  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  lie  read 
only  the  preamble  and  the  conclusion, 
which  bore —  "and  your  petitioners 
shall  ever  pray ;  and  returned  the 
papcr  to  the  woman  with  a  guinea, 
saying  only — 

"Well,  well,  my  good,  lady,  here 
is  something  for  you,  as  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous." 

So  facile  was  he  in  contributing  to 
charitable  purposes,  that  a  Burgher 
congregation,  about  to  set  up  a  meet- 
ing-house in  opposition  to  a  country 
minister,  who  was  not  giving  satisfac- 
tion, applied  to  him  for  a  subscription 
towards  the  building.    He  said — 

"Really,  I  am  not  very  favourable 
to  such  things  as  this,  and  think  I  shall 
not  subscribe." 

To  which  the  applicant  made  an- 
swer— 

"Come,  come,  now,  Sir  Walter  ;  ye 
ken  ye  subscribe  to  mony  a  thing  ye 
care  as  little  for  as  this,  and  ye  maunna 
begin  and  mak  step-bairns  o'  has  !  p 
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"Well,  well,"  said  the  good-natured 
author,  "here's  a  guinea  for  you." 

Out  of  all  the  numerous  applications 
made  to  him  for  charity,  he  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  refuse  one  ;  and  indeed, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  he  squandered  a  great  deal  of 
money  every  year  in  this  way. 


POOR  CONSOLATION. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  a 
poor  man,  while  hard  at  work  in  his 
garden,  was  visited  by  his  wife,  on  her 
return  from  town,  where  she  had  been 
enjoying  herself  with  some  gossips. 

"  Weel,  William,  ore  ye  diggin'?" 
said  the  gadding  good  wife. 

"  On,  ay,  Meg,"  responded  the  thrifty 
good  man. 

"I  hae  been  in  Perth  the  day;  and 
ye  dinna  ken  what's  befa'n  me  ?  " 

"Na,"  said  William,  resting  himself 
on  his  spade. 

"Weel,"  rejoined  his  helpmate,  "I 
hae  lost  a  note.  But  dinna  be  angry  ; 
rather  be  thankfu'  that  we  had  ane  to 
lose." 


SCOTLAND  YARD. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  this  place,  now  the  head 
quarters  of  the  London  metropolitan 
police,  and  which  is  situated  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Bridge, 
is,  that  here  the  ancient  kingsof  Scotland 
resided,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  English 
court,  to  do  homage  for  their  posses- 
sions in  England,  or  to  honour  the  kings 
of  England  by  their  presence  at  the 
coronation.  An  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred shillings,  of  five  pounds  troy  weight 
of  silver  a -day,  was  given  to  defray 
their  expenses,  from  the  time  they  en- 
tered England  to  the  time  they  left  it, 
besides  bread,  wine,  and  other  neces- 
saries. 


DEARTH  IN  GLASGOW. 

1563.  "There  was  a  grit  dearth  ap- 
proaching to  a  famine ;  ye  bow  o 
quheit  gave  sax  pundis;  ye  bow  of  beir 
sax  merks  and  ane  half;  ye  bow  of 
meill  four  merks  ;  ye  bow  of  aits  fifty 
shillings ;  an  ox  to  draw  in  the  pleuche 
tweuty  merks  ;  a  wodder  thretty  shil- 
lings ;  so  yat  all  things  appertaining  to 
the  sustentatione  of  man,  in  tripel  and 
more  exceedit  yair  accustomed  pryces." 
—  Gibson* 


FOOT-BALL  ON  THE  BORDERS. 

Foot-ball  was  anciently  a  very  fav- 
ourite sport  all  through  Scotland,  but 
especially  on  the  Borders.  Sir  John 
Cannichael,  of  Carmichael,  warden  of 
the  middle  marches,  was  killed  in  1600 
by  a  band  of  the  Armstrongs,  returning 
from  a  foot-ball  match.  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  in  his  /Wemoirs,  mentions  a  great 
meeting  appointed  by  the  Scottish 
riders  to  be  held  at  Kelso,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  at  foot-ball,  but  which 
terminated  in  an  incursion  upon  England. 
At  present  the  foot-ball  is  often  played 
by  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  parishes, 
or  of  the  opposite  banks  of  a  stream. 
The  victory  is  contested  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  very  serious  accidents  have 
sometimes  taken  place  in  the  struggle. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  OLD  SCOTTISH. 

Uor  fader  quhilk  beest  i  Hevin. 
Hallowit  weird  thyne  nam. 
Cum  thyne  kinrik. 

Be  dune  thyne  wull  as  is  i  Hevin,  sva 
po  yerd. 

Uor  dailie  breid  gif  us  thilk  day. 
And  forlcit  us  uor  skaths,  as  we  for- 
leit  tham  quha  skath  us. 

And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation. 
Butan  fre  us  fra  evil.  Amen. 

Pinkerion* 
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A  BOLD  "  VA1GER." 

1657,  May  26.  "  Thomas  Trumble, 
being  delated  by  the  visitors  for  vaiging 
(wandering)  on  the  Sabbath  after  ser- 
mons, and  for  his  cursing  and  boasting 
speeches  uttered  against  them,  viz.. 
being  ask  it  by  them  where  lie  was 
going,  answerit,  "  Fend  a  bit  he  wald 
tell  ,  and  being  desirit  by  them  to  go 
home,  answerit,  "  Fend  a  bit;"  and 
being  reproved  by  them  for  his  cursing, 
answerit,  "Ye  and  the  lyke  of  ye  has 
the  wyte  of  so  much  sin."  The  session 
appoint  tociteye  said  Thomas  Trumble." 
— Kith  Session  Records. 


SCOTT  AS  A  PUNSTER. 

Like  his  counterpart  Shakspeare,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  much  given  to  pun- 
ning. Among  a  thousand  instances  of 
this  propensity  in  the  latter,  we  record 
one.  A  friend  borrowing  a  book  one 
day,  Sir  Walter  put  it  into  his  hands, 
with  these  words — 

"Now,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  re- 
mind you  that  this  volume  should  be 
soon  returned,  for,  trust  me,  I  find  that 
although  many  of  my  friends  are  bad 
arithmeticians,  almost  all  of  them  are 
good  book-keepers" 


MASONIC  FORESIGHT. 

Beiore  his  death,  Mr  Hume  had 
written  his  last  will,  in  which,  beside 
other  appointments,  he  allotted  a  certain 
sum  for  building  his  tomb,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  Calton 
Burying-grouncl,  which  is  situated  on  a 
pretty  high  lull,  almost  within  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  Like  himself,  his  tomb 
is  built  of  massy  but  unadorned  stones, 
with  this  simple  inscription — 

David  Hume,  Esq. 

After  the  tomb  was  finished,  one  sum- 


mer day  I  was  sauntering  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  in  company  with  the  late  well- 
known  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Dr  John 
Brown,  author  of  what  is  called  the 
Broivnouian  System  of  Physic.  Dr 
Brown,  who  was  a  man  of  rough  and 
coarse  manners,  observed  to  a  mason 
who  was  hewing  a  pavement  stone — 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  strong 
and  massy  building  ;  but  how  do  you 
think  the  honest  gentleman  can  get  out 
at  the  resurrection  ?" 

The  mason  archly  replied:  "Sir,  I 
have  secured  that  point  ;  for  I  have  put 
the  key  under  the  door." — Smellie. 


DR  WEBSTER. 

There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  man  of 
higher  convivial  powers  than  Dr  Web- 
ster, formerly  (1707- 1784)  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He,  in  the 
first  place,  could  enjoy  a  plenteous  and 
substantial  dinner.  Then,  he  could 
drink  three,  or  even  four,  bottles  of 
wine  at  a  sitting,  without  injury  to  his 
constitution,  or  even  to  his  senses,  for 
the  time.  Lastly,  his  conversation,  on 
all  festive  occasions,  was  a  treat  of  the 
highest  kind.  In  his  time,  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  used  to  hold  fre- 
quent festivals  in  the  Star  and  Garter 
Tavern,  Writers'  Court  (the  celebrated 
"  Clirchuglvs;")  and  at  all  their  meet- 
ings, they  made  it  their  endeavour  to 
have  Dr  Webster.  He  was  thus  led 
oftener  into  company  than  the  decency 
of  his  cloth  could  warrant ;  yet  he  was, 
withal,  so  worthy  a  man,  and  so  elo- 
quent a  preacher,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  heinous  fault  indeed  which  was 
not  forgiven  him,  both  by  his  floek  and 
by  society  at  large.  What*  rendered 
this  the  more  remarkable  was,  that  he 
not  only  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of  the 
orthodox  or  rigid  party  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  but  was  the  pastor  of  a  Hock 
which  had  long  been  noted  for  its  high- 
flying doctrinal  belief,  as  well  a.s  for  the 
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strictness  of  its  moral  conduct.  He  was 
the  minister  of  Tolbooth  Kirk;  and  his 
congregation  was  commonly  styled  the 
Tolbooth  Whigs,  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  the  Covenanters  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Frequent  as  were 
his  indulgences,  and  stern  as  was  his 
flock,  Dr  Webster  lived  and  died  re- 
spected, and  almost  venerated,  by  them. 
There  seemed  actually  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
to  wink  at  the  failings  of  this  popular 
clergyman.  Sometimes,  when  he  was 
observed  walking  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  people  would  only  ob- 
serve— 

"Ah,  there's  Dr  Webster,  honest 
man !  He's  been  ta'cn  out  o'  his  warm 
bed,  I'se  warrant,  at  this  untimeous 
hour  o'  nicht,  to  sec  some  puir  body. 
Worthy  man! — zealous  Christian! — he 
doesna  weary  in  weel-doing,  I  trow. 
It  maun  be  sair  on  the  puir  man's 
health  this  nicht  wark;  but  it  will  a* 
tell  to  his  ain  guid  in  the  end  o'  the 
day." 

On  one  particular  occasion,  when, 
rather  later  and  a  little  more  intoxicated 
■  than  usual,  he  was  stepping  softly  along 
the  pavement,  a  friend  who  met  him 
could  not  help  remarking— 

"Ah!  doctor,  doctor,  what  wad  the 
Tolbooth  Whigs  say  if  they  saw  ye  just 
now?" 

"Deed,"  answered  the  doctor,  with 
his  wonted  readiness  of  reply,  "they 
just  wadna  believe  their  ain  een; "  that 
b  to  say,  they  were  so  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  that  they  would  not  trust  the 
evidence  even  of  their  own  senses  to 
condemn  him. 

The  history  of  Dr  Webster's  marriage 
is  romantic.  When  a  young  and  un- 
known man,  he  was  employed  by  a 
friend  to  act  as  go-between,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Scotland,  "  black-foot,"  in  a 
correspondence  which  he  was  carrying 
on  with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  accomplishments    Webster  had  not 


acted  long  in  that  character  till  the 
young  lady,  who  had  never  entertained 
any  affection  for  his  constituent,  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  himself.  Her  birth 
and  expectations  were  better  than  his; 
and  however  much  he  might  hp.ve  been 
disposed  to  address  her  on  his  own  be- 
half, he  never  could  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  so  long  as  there  was  such 
a  difference  between  their  circumstances. 
The  lady  saw  his  difficulty,  and  resolved 
to  overcome  it,  although  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  delicacy.  At  one  of  these 
interviews,  when  he  was  exerting  all  his 
eloquence  in  favour  of  his  friend,  she 
plainly  told  him  thai  he  would  probably 
come  far  better  speed  if  he  were  to 
speak  for  himself.  He  took  the  hint, 
and,  in  a  word,  was  soon  after  married 
to  her.  He  wrote  upon  the  occasion  an 
amorous  lyric,  which  exhibits  in  warm 
colours  the  oratitudc  of  a  humble  lover 
for  the  favour  of  a  mistress  of  superior 
station.  There  is  one  particularly  im- 
passioned verse,  in  which,  after  describ- 
ing a  process  of  the  imagination,  by 
which,  in  gazing  upon  her,  he  comes  to 
think  her  a  creature  of  more  than  mortal 
nature,  he  says,  that  at  length,  unable 
to  contain  himself,  he  clasps  her  to  his 
bosom,  and, 

"  Kissing  teat  lips,  she  turns  woman  again  ;" 

one  of  the  finest  amatory  ideas  ever 
committed  to  song. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  Mrs 
Webster  was  not  by  any  means  dis- 
posed, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
regard  her  husband's  convivial  propen- 
sities with  indulgence.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  endeavoured,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  prevent  him  from  remaining 
abroad  too  late  at  night ;  never  permit- 
ting him  to  get  home  on  any  of  these 
occasions  without  questioning  him  very 
closely  as  to  the  where,  the  where- 
withal, and  the  wherefore,  he  had  been 
thus  besotting  himself.  It  is  well 
known,  that  if  wives  will  ask  imperti- 
nent questions  of  that  kind,  husbands 
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will  tell  lies,  to  avoid  the  wrath  which 
they  know  must  fall  upon  them  in  case 
of  their  divulging  the  truth.  It  was  a 
frequent  custom  of  the  doctor  to  answer, 
that  he  had  "just  been  down  calling  for 
Dr  Erskine  [a  brother  clergyman],  and 
the  doctor  had  insisted  upon  him  staying 
to  supper." 

Dr  Erskine,  who  was  a  clergyman  of 
great  worth,  but  withal  not  averse  to  a 
joke,  happened  eventually  to  learn  that 
his  friend  Webster  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  him  his  stalking-horse  in  this 
manner;  and  he  resolved  to  expose  the 
defaulter,  in  a  good-humoured  way,  to 
his  much-deceived  wife.  One  night, 
therefore,  when  Dr  Webster  was  actu- 
ally in  his  house,  in  an  accidental  way, 
he  made  an  excuse  to  retire,  and,  leav- 
ing W'ebster  to  sup  with  Mrs  Erskine, 
went  up  to  the  Castle-hill  to  call  for 
Mrs  Webster.  Dropping  in,  as  if  no- 
thing unusual  was  in  the  wind,  he  con- 
sented to  remain  with  Mrs  Webster  to 
supper;  and  thus  the  two  clergymen 
mutually  supped  with  each  other's  wife, 
and  in  each  other's  house,  neither  of  the 
said  wives  being  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
Webster  equally  ignorant  of  the  plot 
laid  against  his  character  for  veracity. 
Long  before  Webster's  usual  hour  for 
retiring,  Dr  Erskine  took  leave  of  Mrs 
Webster,  and  returned  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  found  the  reverend  object  of 
the  hoax  as  yet  only  as  it  M'ere  pushing 
off  from  the  shore  of  sobriety.  When 
his  time  was  come,  Webster  went  home, 
and  being  interrogated  as  usual — 

"  Why,"  answered  he,  now  at  least 
speaking  the  truth,  "  I've  just  been 
down  at  Dr  Erskine V 

Let  the  reader  conceive  the  torrent 
of  indignant  rein-oof,  which,  after  having 
been  restrained  on  a  thousand  occasions 
when  it  was  deserved,  at  length  burst 
forth  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  for  once  innocent,  doctor.  The 
violence  and  copiousness  of  the  torrent 
was  such,  that  for  some  time  the  intel- 
lects of  its  devoted  object  were  fairly 


swept  away  and  buried  beneat  the 
inundation.  When  it  had  at  length 
subsided,  and  left  some  points  of  dry 
land  above  the  flood,  the  doctor  dis- 
covered the  hoax  which  had  been  played 
off  upon  him;  and  the  whole  affair  wa= 
explained  satisfactorily  to  both  partit 
next  clay  by  Dr  Erskine's  confession 
But  Mrs  Webster  declared,  that,  from 
that  time  forth,  for  the  security  of  both 
parties  from  such  deceptions,  she  con- 
ceived it  would  be  as  well,  when  Dr 
Webster  happened  to  be  supping  with 
Dr  Erskine,  that  he  should  bring  home 
with  him  a  written  affidavit,  under  the 
hand  of  the  said  Dr  Erskine,  testifying 
the  fact. 


scott's  superstition. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  hardly  ever 
spoke  slightingly  of  superstitious  beliefs, 
related  the  following  circumstance  : — 

When  Abbot sford  was  built  the  fur- 
niture was  procured  from  London  and 
some  of  the  upholsterer's  men  were 
sent  to  put  it  up,  and  arrange  it  in  the 
house.-  The  night  after  all  was  put  to 
rights,  Sir  Walter,  and  indee*  the 
whole  household,  heard  noises  among 
the  furniture  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  as  if  the  workmen  had  been  still 
engaged  in  arranging  it.  A  few  days 
after,  intelligence  was  received  the  the 
upholsterer  had  died  in  London. 


MENDING  TO  IMPROVE. 

The  master  oi  the  Grammar  Sch  ool 
of  Aberdeen  was  once  questioned  about 
the  progress  of  one  of  his  pupils,  wh<- 
was  rather  a  dullard  than  a  genius 
The  dominie  replied — 

il  Oh  !  he'll  improve  as  he  me  ds  / 
which,  after  all,  was  merely  a  para 
phrase  of  daft  Davie  Gellatly's  r  emark, 
"He'll  mend  when  he  grows  better- 
like  sour  ale  in  simmer. " 
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A  COMPLIMENT  TO  AN  EARL. 

' c  That's  a  fine  pig  ye  have  there, 
Janet!"  said  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
to  a  servant  of  Dr  Wallace  of  White- 
kirk,  as  he  was  surveying  the  minister's 
farm-stock. 

"  Ou  ay,  my  lord,"  said  Janet,  "  it's 
an  uncommonly  gude  beast ;  an'  we  ca't 
Tarn,  after  yer  lordship." 


SCARCITY  OF  WOOD. 

Wood  was  scarce  in  Scotland  as  early 
as  the  time  of  James  II.,  for  in  1457 
there  was  passed  an  act  of  parliament, 
ordering  every  freeholder  to  make  a 
park  with  deer,  and  to  enclose  and 
plant  with  trees  at  least  one  acre  ;  and 
to  make  their  tenants  sow  broom,  and 
plant  wood  at  convenient  places,  under 
such  penalties  as  the  baron  or  lord  of 
the  district  might  inflict.  The  repeti- 
tion of  similar  enactments  in  subsequent 
reigns  shows  that  this  act  was  not  much 
observed,  and  it  was  not  very  likely  it 
should .  Penalties  and  acts  of  legisla- 
ture cannot  effect  what  must  be  done,  if 
done  at  all,  by  the  zeal  for  ornament 
and  improvement  in  the  people. 


THE  TAILOR  FLEECED. 

A  tailor  was  summoned  before  the 
Sheriff  Court,  charged  with  having  un- 
justifiably dismissed  a  servant  girl  from 
his  service.  The  defendant  pled  that 
the  girl  was  so  enormously  voracious 
ihat  he  could  not  keep  her  in  food. 

11  Will  four  and  sixpence  a-week  keep 
her?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"  No  near,"  replied  the  defendant. 

"Willsix shillings  do?"  requestioned 
the  sheriff. 

"  No,  that  wadna  keep  her." 

"Now,  take  care,"  said  the  judge, 
"  and  answer  cautiously.  Will  seven 
shillings  do 


"  It  will  tak  eight,"  said  the  persist- 
ing defender. 

"Then," said  the  sheriff,  "I  decero 
that  you  pay  eight  shillings  a  v-cek  ( > 
the  girl  till  the  expiry  of  her  en»£?.ge« 
mcnt." 

The  justice  of  the  decree  was  unques- 
tionable. —Rogers. 


WANTING  A  NURSE. 

An  old  bachelor  of  threescore  and 
ten  came  one  day  to  Bishop  Alexander, 
of  Dunkeld,  and  said  he  wished  to  be 
married  to  a  girl  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  named.  The  bishop,  a  non- 
juring  Scotch  Episcopalian  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  himselt 
an  old  bachelor,  inquired  into  the  mo- 
tives of  this  strange  proceeding,  and 
soon  drew  from  the  old  man  the  awkward 
apology,  that  he  married  to  have  a 
nurse.  Too  knowing  to  believe  such  a 
statement,  the  good  bishop  quietly  re- 
plied— 

s '  See,  John,  then,  that  ye  mak  her 
ane." 


SHUT  UP  I 

A  cockney  tourist  met  a  young  woman 
going  towards  Glasgow  ;  and,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  Scotland,  she  carried  her 
boots  in  her  hand,  and  was  trudging 
along  barefoot. 

"My  girl,"  said  he,  "  is  it  customary 
for  all  the  people  in  these  parts  to  go 
barefoot?  " 

"  Pairtly  they  do,"  said  the  girl,  "an* 
pairtly  they  mind  their  ain  business." 


EDOM  O'  GORDON. 

Edom  o'  Gordon  {celebrated  in  the 
ballad-poetry  of  Scotland),  as  deputy 
for  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil 
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wars  which  followed  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Queen  Mary.  In  1571  he  was 
engaged  in  several  encounters  with  the 
Clan  Forbes,  in  one  of  which  Arthur 
Forbes,  commonly  called  Black  Arthur, 
brother  of  the  chief  of  the  family,  was 
slain.  Gordon  then,  according  to  Claw- 
ford,  who  narrates  the  story  in  his 
Memoirs,  "Sent  one  Captain  Ker, 
with  a  party  of  foot,  to  summon  the 
Castle  of  Towie  in  the  Queen's  name. 
The  owner,  Alexander  Gordon,  was 
not  then  at  home,  and  his  lady,  con- 
tiding  too  much  in  her  sex,  not  only 
refused  to  surrender,  but  gave  Ker  very 
injurious  language  ;  upon  which,  un- 
reasonably transported  with  fury,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  the  castle,  and 
barbarously  burnt  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
woman with  her  whole  family,  amounting 
to  thirty-seven  persons.  Nor  was  he  so 
much  as  cashiered  for  this  inhuman 
action,  which  made  Gordon  share  both 
in  the  scandal  and  the  guilt."— A ytoun. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  MAXIM. 

Lady  Scott  one  day  speaking  of  a 
person  who  had  been  very  fortunate  in 
life,  seemed  to  impute  a  good  deal  of 
his  success  to  luck. 

"  Ah,  Mamma!"  said  Sir  Walter  (he 
often  addressed  his  wife  familiarly  by 
me  term  A7amwa))  "you  may  say  as 
you  like  ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  'tis 
skill  leads  to  fortune." 


AN  UNLUCKY  PREACHER. 


The  Rev.  Mr  D          was  not  very 

popular  with  his  congregation,  but  the 
reason  perhaps  arose  as  much  from 
misfortune  as  fault,  as  he  was  a  genial 
humorous  gentleman  otherwise.  He 
used  to  tell,  with  glee,  some  stories 
which  redounded  even  to  his  own  dis- 
credit. One  Sunday,  after  divine  ser- 
vice, as  he  was  returning  homewards, 


he  was  accosted  by  an  old  woman,  who 
said — 

"Oh,  sir,  weel  div  I  like  whan  ye 
preach. " 

"D'ye,  my  wifie,"  replied  the  as- 
tonished preacher;  "I  wat  ye're  nae 
like  mony  ane.  And  what  for  do  you 
like  whan  I  preach?" 

"  Weel,  sir,"  quoth  the  compli- 
mentary wifie,  "whan  ye  preach,  ye 
see,  I  can  aye  get  a  guid  seat ! " 

The  same  gentleman  was  distantly 

related  to  the  Earl  of  A  .  Being 

on  a  visit  at  H         House,  soon  after 

obtaining  a  situation  as  a  teacher  in  an 
institution  in  Aberdeen,  he  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  the  Earl,  at  the 
same  time  hinting  that  he  hoped  his 
lordship  might  perhaps  be  able  to  assist 
him  to  get  a  kirk.  His  noble  relative 
observed,  that  he  "should  be  satisfied 
with  his  appointment  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  that  his  present  situation,  although 
humble,  was  always  bread  to  him." 

"True,"  rejoined  Mr  D-  ,  "but, 

my  lord,  it  is  written,  *  Man  cannot  liw 
by  bread  alone.'" 

"Well,  well,"  said  his  lordship,  hu- 
mouring the  joke,  "we  must  see  and 
try  to  get  some  kitchen  for  you." 

"the  laigher  sail." 

An  honest  fisherman  in  the  parish  of 
Nigg  happened  to  be  cursed  with  a 
termagant  of  a  wife ;  and  frequent  and 
violent  quarrels  were  often  the  result  of 
her  "  tantrums."  Finding  that  his  wife 
and  he  could  not  "row  in  the  same 
boat;"  that  he  could  not  manage  her 
either  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  and  after 
in  vain  attempting  to  manage  her,  both 
by  kindness  and  firmness,  he  at  length 
resolved  to  lay  his  unfortunate  case 
before  the  minister.  He  described  his 
wife  as  being  a  perfect  pictarnty ;  and 
that  her  conduct  had  cost  him  "mony 
a  saut  tear  and  bonny  penny."  The 
minister,  after  remarking  that  he  be- 
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lieved  his  tale,  recommended  patience 
and  forbearance,  observing  that  his 
wife  was  the  weaker  vessel,  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly. 

"  Weel,  sir,  that  may  be  a'  true 
enough,"  replied  the  man,  "but  gin 
she  be  the  weaker  vesshel,  she  sud 
carry  the  laighcr  sail." 


scott's  signboard. 

When  A  farm  ion  came  out  it  made  a 
considerable  noise,  and  many  people 
went  to  see  Flodden  Field.  An  honest 
fellow  thought  it  would  be  a  good  specu- 
lation to  set  up  a  public-house  upon  the 
spot,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
visitors :  and  he  sent  to  Sir  Walter 
himself,  asking  him  to  write  a  few  lines 
for  a  sign  he  was  going  to  erect,  thinking, 
as  his  letter  said,  that  anything  from  the 
author  of  the  poem  itself  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  good  effect.  Scott  sent 
him  back  word,  that  he  was  at  present 
a  good  deal  occupied  ;  but  begged  to 
suggest,  as  a  next  best,  a  quotation  from 
the  book  which  had  occasioned  his 
undertaking,  which,  remarked  Scott, 
would  do  very  well  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion— taking  out  the  letter  r — 

"  Weary  stranger,  rest  and  p[?']ay." 

GLASGOW  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

1648.  The  town  of  Glasgow  about 
this  time  was  almost  destroyed  by  mis- 
fortunes ;  to  the  calamities  attending 
civil  war  and  division,  were  added  those 
of  pestilence  and  famine  ;  the  plague 
had  raged  for  some  time  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  the  crops  of  corn  had 
failed,  the  meal  was  sold  at  one  shilling 
and  ninepence  sterling  per  peck  ;  and 
to  complete  their  misery,  violent  fire 
breaking  out  in  June  1652,  had  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  Salt- 
market,  Trongate,  and  High  Street. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  were  then 


mostly  of  wood,  so  that  they  became 
an  easy  prey  to  the  violence  of  the 
flames  ;  to  prevent  this  in  future,  the 
fronts  were  built  of  freestone,  which 
abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. — Gibson, 


LAIRDS  versus  PRIESTS. 

In  the  Book  of  Discipline  laid  before 
parliament  in  1 561,  it  is  stated  :  "  With 
the  grief  of  our  hearts  we  hear  that 
some  gentlemen  are  now  as  cruel  over 
their  tenants  as  ever  were  the  papists, 
requiring  of  them  the  teinds  of  whatso- 
ever they  afore  paid  to  the  kirk,  so 
that  the  papistical  tyranny  shall  only  be 
changed  into  the  tyranny  of  the  lord  and 
laird." 


HOW  TO  ASSIST  THE  SALE  OF 
UNSALEABLE  BOOKS. 

Dr  Walter  Anderson,  who  wrote 
many  heavy  books,  and  who  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  landed  property  to  pay 
for  the  printing  until  his  means  were 
entirely  exhausted,  attempted  to  ter- 
minate his  literary  career  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  as  usual,  did  not  sell.  With  a 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it, 
he  wrote  an  addition  to  it,  of  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  pamphjet 
itself.  On  going  to  Edinburgh  to  get 
it 'printed,  he  called  upon  Principal 
Robertson,  to  announce  the  brilliant 
idea  which  had  occurred  to  him. 

"  Really,  doctor,"  said  the  principal, 
after  listening  to  him,  "  this  is  the  very 
maddest  of  all  your  schemes.  What !  a 
small  pamphlet  is  found  heavy,  and  you 
propose  to  lighten  it  by  making  it  ten 
times  heavier !  Never  was  such  madness 
heard  of!" 

"Why,  why,  principal,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "did  you  never  see  a  kite  raisetl 
by  boys  ?  " 
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11 1  have,"  said  Robertson. 

tl  Then  you  must  have  observed  that, 
when  they  try  to  raise  the  kite  by  itself, 
there  is  no  getting  it  up ;  but  when  they 
tie  a  long  string  of  papers  and  a  big  turf 
to  its  tail,  up  it  goes  like  a  laverock  !  " 

The  learned  principal  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  illustration  in  its  application 
to  kites,  but  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  doctor  that  the  same  principle  did 
not  apply  to  books;  and  the  publication 
of  the  proposed  pamphlet  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned  by  the  infatuated 
author. 


HUME  CASTLE. 

The  Castle  of  Hume,  which  stands  in 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  was  for 
ages  a  noted  defence  to  its  neighbour- 
hood during  the  contentions  and  wars 
upon  the  Borders.  The  Earls  of  Home 
resided  in  it.  Our  southern  neighbours 
often  besieged  it.  It  was  surrendered 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  year 
1547,  and  retaken  in  1549.  It  is  said 
that  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  at  Had- 
dington, sent  a  summons  to  the  governor, 
ordering  him  to  surrender  the  castle,  but 
that  the  then  governor  returned  for 
answer  that — ■ 

"He,  Willie  Wastle,  stood  firm  in 
his  castle,  and  that  all  the  dogs  of  the 
town  should  not  drive  Willie  Wastle 
down;"  and  that  this  is  the  origin  of 
that  play  with  which  the  children  here 
often  exercise  themselves. — Stat,  Ac. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 

Dr  John  Erskine  of  New  Grey  friar's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  was  remarkable 
for  his  simplicity  of  manners,  kindly 
and  benevolent  disposition,  and  un- 
affected humility.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  told  as  an  evidence  of  his  good 
nature : — 

For  several  Sundays  he  had  returned 


from  church  without  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, and  could  not  account  for  the 
loss.  His  wife,  suspecting  an  elderly 
poor  woman,  who  constantly  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  pulpit  stair,  seivid  a  hand- 
kerchief into  her  husband's  pocket  on 
the  following  Sunday.  On  proceeding 
in  his  usual  manner  towards  the  pul- 
pit, sure  enough,  on  passing  the  sus- 
pected person,  he  felt  a  gentle  tug  from 
behind.  The  doctor  turned  quietly 
round,  and  clapping  the  delinquent 
kindly  on  the  back,  merely  remarked, 
"No  the  day,  honest  woman,  no  the 
day!" 


A  DURABLE  CAKE. 

Lady  (then  Mrs)  Scott  had  a  rich 
piece  of  cake,  which  she  presented 
upon  a  salver  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
which,  not  being  cut  into  nibbleablc 
pieces,  had  been  long  permitted  to 
remain  entire,  and  had  been  presented 
and  represented  times  without  number 
to  successive  visitors,  till  her  husband 
at  length  became  quite  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  piece  so  often,  and  one  day 
remarked,  when  a  guest  was  present — 

"Really,  Charlotte,  this  piece  of  cake 
of  yours  is  beginning  to  make mc  an  auld 
man!" 


A  CLAN  BATTLE. 

A  sanguinary  encounter  once  took 
place  between  the  Maclaurins  of  Auchle- 
skin  and  the  Buchanans  of  Leny,  arising 
out  of  the  following  circumstance  : — 

At  the  fair  of  St  .Kessaig,  held  at 
Kilmahog,  in  the  parish  of  Callander, 
one  of  the  Buchanans  struck  a  Maclaurin 
of  weak  intellect,  on  the  cheek,  with  a 
salmon  which  he  was  carrying,  and 
knocked  oft"  his  bonnet.  The  latter 
said  he  would  not  dare  to  repeat  the 
blow  at  next  St  George's  fair  at  Bal- 
tmhidder.    To  that  fair  the  Buchanans 
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went  in  a  strong  body,  and,  on  their 
appearance,  the  half-witted  Maclaunn, 
who  had  received  the  insult,  for  the 
first  time  told  what  had  occurred  at 
Kihnahog.  The  fiery  cross  was  im- 
mediately sent  through  the  clan,  and 
svery  man  able  to  bear  arms  hastened 
to  the  muster.  In  their  impatience  the 
Maclaurins  began  the  battle,  before  all 
their  force  had  collected,  and  were 
driven  from  the  field  ;  but  one  of  them, 
seeing  his  son  cut  down,  turned  furiously 
upon  the  Buchanans,  shouting  the  war- 
cry  of  his  tribe  {Craig  Tuire>  "The 
rock  of  the  boar"),  and  his  clansmen 
rallying,  became  fixed  with  the  miri- 
cath,  or  madness  of  battle,  and  rushed 
after  him,  fighting  desperately.  The 
Buchanans  were  slain  in  great  numbers, 
and  driven  over  a  small  cascade  of  the 
Balvaig  stream,  wbich  still  retains  the 
name  of  Linan-an-SeicacJian^  "  The 
cascade  of  the  dead  bodies."  Two 
only  escaped  from  the  field,  one  of 
whom  was  slain  at  Gartna-fuaran,  and 
the  other  fell  at  the  point  which,  from 
him,  was  ever  afterwards  known  as 
Sron  Lainie,  Tradition  variously  fixes 
this  clan  battle  in  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  Alexanders— that  is,  between  1106 
and  1286,  and  in  the  16th  century. — 
The  Scottish  Natiin. 


DREADFUL  DEATH  OF  LORD  SOULIS. 

The  tradition  of  the  country  has 
loaded  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Soulis 
family  with  many  crimes.  He  is  accused 
of  having  treacherously  decoyed  into  his 
castle  of  Hermitage  the  chief  of  the 
powerful  clan  of  the  Armstrongs,  under 
the  pretence  of  hospitality,  and  of  hav- 
ing therein  consignee!  him  to  the  axe. 
He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  magi- 
cian, and  to  have  bartered  his  eternal 
weal  for  temporal  grandeur.  The  neigh- 
bouring borderers  having  teased  the 
king  with  complaints  against  this  op- 


pressor, he  at  length  used  the  hasty  ex- 
pression, "  Boil  him  and  sup  his  broo-"* 
In  consequence  of  this  expression,  which 
the  petitioners  understood  literally,  they 
did,  it  is  said,  actually  boil  Soulis  upon 
a  spot  called  the  Nine-stone  Rig,  where 
nine  upright  stones  (obviously  an  old 
Druidical  circle)  are  pointed  out  as  hav- 
ing been  the  supports  of  the  caldron. 

"  On  a  circle  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot, 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine  ; 
They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot, 
Till  the  burnished  brass  did  glimmer  and 
shine. 

"  They  rolled  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 
A  sheet  oflead  for  a  funeral  pall ; 
They  plunged  him  into  the  caldron  red, 
And  melted  him — lead,  bones,  and  alL 

"  At  the  Skclf-hill  the  cauldron  still 
The  men  of  Liddesdale  can  show  ; 
And  on  the  spot  where  they  boiled  the  pot 
The  spreat  and  the  deer-hair  ne'er  shall 
grow." 

Whether  they  were  as  strict  in  perform- 
ing the  other  part  of  this  sentence,  viz., 
supping  his  broo^  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain. —  Charles  Mackic. 


ATTEMPT  TO  ENLIST  HUGH  MILLER. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1828, 
Hugh  Miller  was  standing  one  day  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  in  Inverness,  when 
a  Highland  recruiting  sergeant,  struck 
with  the  fine  physique  of  the  geologist, 
accosted  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  Aird? 

"No,  not  to  the  Aird,  to  Cromarty," 
replied  Miller. 

'  'Ah,  to  Cromarty — a  very  fine  place ! 
But  would  you  not  better  bid  adieu  to 
Cromarty,  and  come  along  with  me  ? 
We  have  a  capital  grenadier  company; 
and  in  our  regiment  a  stout  steady  man 
is  always  sure  to  get  on." 

Mr  Miller  thanked  the  well-inten- 
tioned sergeant  for  his  kindness,  but 
declined  the  invitation. 
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AN  ECCENTRIC  DIVINE. 

Doctor  William  Wilkie,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  and 
author  of  a  poem — The  Epigoniad — 
now  known  only  by  name,  died  Octo- 
ber 10,  1772,  aged  51  years.  He  was 
very  eccentric,  and  several  instances 
Rre  narrated  of  his  peculiarities.  He 
suffered  so  much  from  ague,  that,  to 
keep  up  a  perspiration,  he  used  to  lie 
in  bed  with  no  less  than  two  dozen 
pairs  of  blankets  upon  him  ;  and,  to 
avoid  all  chance  of  the  cold  damp,  he 
never  slept  in  clean  sheets,  either  at 
home  or  in  a  friend's  house.  His 
walking  dress  usually  consisted  of  several 
flannel  jackets,  waistcoats,  and  topcoat; 
and  over  all  a  greatcoat  and  gown,  which 
gave  him  a  very  grotesque  appearance. 
Although  of  parsimonious  habits,  he 
had  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  in  his 
latter  years  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
away  £10  annually  in  charity.  He 
was  at  times  so  very  absent,  that  lie 
would  even  forget  when  in  the  pulpit 
to  take  off  his  hat.  Once  he  forgot  to 
pronounce  the  blessing  after  public 
service,  and  at  another  time  he  dis- 
pensed the  Sacrament  without  conse- 
crating the  elements.  Added  to  these 
peculiarities,  he  indulged  in  the  use  of 
tobacco  to  an  immoderate  extent. 


LORD  JOHN  MURRAY. 

When  the  soldiers  who  were  disabled 
at  Ticonderogo,  were  to  appear  before 
the  board  at  Chelsea,  in  1758,  Lord 
John  Murray,  putting  on  the  Highland 
uniform,  went  at  their  head,  and  ex- 
plained their  cases  in  such  an  able 
manner,  that  they  all  received  pensions. 
He  gave  them  five  guineas  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  king,  and  two  guineas  to 
each  maimed  man.  He  also  obtained 
for  all  a  free  passage  to  Perth,  and 
offered  a  house  and  garden  to  such  as 
^hose  to  settle  on  his  estate. 


JOCKV  O'  SCI.AITSTANES, 

The  seventh  Earl  of  Mar  was  lord- 
treasurer  to  James  VI.,  and  was  called 
familiarly  by  the  king,  who  had  been 
his  classfellow,  "  Jocky  o'  Sclaitstanes." 
When  a  widower,  the  earl  fell  in  love 
with  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  a  cousin  of 
the  king.  As  his  lordship  was  twice  her 
age,  and  had  already  a  son  and  heir,  she 
at  first  positively  refused  his  hand  The 
king,  however,  befriended  him,  and  in 
his  homely  way  said — 

"I  say,  Jock,  ye  sanna  die  for  ony 
lass  in  a'  the  land  ; "  and  it  is  said  that 
he  prevailed  on  the  lady  to  marry  him, 
by  promising  to  make  a  peer  of  her 
eldest  son. 


A  STRANGE  OCCURRENCE, 

About  1750,  in  a  fine  summer  morn- 
ing, between  five  and  six  o'clock,  the 
bed  of  the  river  Don,  for  the  space  of 
three  miles  below  the  church  of  Dyce, 
was  found  entirely  empty ;  and  was 
passed  and  repassed  by  several  persons 
who  gathered  the  fish  that  lay  sprawling 
in  the  bottom.  No  person  observed 
the  commencement  of  this  uncommon 
phenomenon.  About  half  an  hour  after 
its  discovery,  the  water  came  down  the 
channel  again  in  a  full  body.  This  was 
occasioned  probably  by  a  chasm  formed 
by  some  internal  commotion  of  the  earth, 
which  was  sensibly  felt  by  some  persons, 
— Stat.  Account. 


THOMAS  LORD  ERSKINE. 

This  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  brother 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  and  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was 
very  eecentric,  egotistical,  and  vain.  In 
his  private  capacity  he  was  fond  of  pet 
birds,  monkeys,  and  dogs  ;  and  believed 
in  ghosts,  apparitions;  and  second  sight ! 

2  E 
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"Tom  Erskine,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  Diary,  "was  positively  mad.  I 
have  heard  him  tell  a  cock  and  a  bull 
story  of  having  seen  the  ghost  of  his 
father's  servant,  John  Burnet,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  if  lie  believed  every 
word  lie  was  saying." 

Once,  on  being  consulted  by  the 
Duke  of  Quecnsberry,  as  to  whether 
he  could  sue  a  tradesman  for  a  breach 
of  contract  about  the  painting  of  his 
house,  he  wrote  his  opinion  of  the  case 
in  these  words  : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action  will 
not  lie,  unless  the  witnesses 


AN  OUTSPOKEN  SERVANT. 

"Come,  Mary,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr 
Story  of  Roseneath  to  an  old  servant 
who  had  lived  long  in  the  family  (and 
who  on  that  account  was  allowed  the 
liberty  of  speaking  her  mind  pretty 
freely,  a  right  which  she  not  unfrequently 
exercised),  one  day  when  he  had  brought 
home  a  friend  unexpectedly  to  dinner, 
"get  dinner  for  Mr  ,  you  have  some- 
thing in  the  house ;  it  can't  take  long 
to  get  ready." 

"It'll  just  tak  till  it's  dune,"  said 
Mary,  severely  eyeing  the  stranger. 

On  another  occasion,  another  arrival 
created  a  similar  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mentary dinner.  "Weel,  weel!"  said 
Mary,  u\lhis  to  get  his  dinner,  some- 
thing else  maun  stand." 


A  CENSURED  PIPER. 

At  the  battle  of  Assay,  the  musicians 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  wounded, 
and  carry  them  to  the  surgeons  in  the 
rear.  One  of  the  pipers  of  the  78th, 
believing  himself  included  in  this  order, 
laid  aside  his  instrument  and  assisted 
the  wounded.  For  this  he  was  after- 
wards reproached  by  his  comrades. 
Flutes  and  drums  they  thought  could 


be  well  spared,  but  for  the  piper,  that 
should  always  be  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
to  go  to  the  rear  with  the  "whistlers," 
was  a  thing  altogether  unheard  of.  The 
unfortunate  piper  was  quite  humbled. 

However,  he  soon  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  off  his  disgrace  ;  for,  in 
the  advance  at  Argaum,  he  played  up 
with  such  animation,  and  influenced  the 
men  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  rushing  on  to 
the  charge  too  soon,  and  breaking  the 
line.  Colonel  Adams,  who  commanded 
the  78th,  was  indeed  obliged  to  silence 
the  musician,  who  now  wholly  regained 
his  lost  fame. 


LORD  ELD  IN  AS  A  NAVAL.  STRATEGIST. 

This  gentleman  had  the  honour  to 
confer  the  highest  benefactions  on  his 
country  by  his  work  on  ' 1  ATavtil  Tac- 
tics" in  which  he  disclosed  the  plans 
pursued,  for  many  years,  by  the  French 
navy,  by  which  they  had  eluded  the 
force  and  bravery  of  the  British.  It 
was  Mr  Clerk  who  pointed  out  the 
way  to  victory  by  breaking  the  line  of 
the  enemy,  and  cutting  off  part  of  his 
force,  which  was  in  consequence  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  destruction.  This 
bold  manoeuvre  was  first  adopted  by 
Admiral  Rodney,  and  gained  him  the 
decisive  victcry  over  the  French  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  gallant  ad- 
miral acknowledged  his  obligation  to 
Mr  Clerk's  work.  Other  British  ad- 
mirals, by  adopting  the  same  means, 
obtained  the  same  decided  advantages. 


A  ROLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 

In  1783  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine 
succeeded  Mr  Dimdas,  afterwards  Lord 
Melville,  as  iord  advocate.  On  the 
morning  of  the  appointment,  he  met 
Dundasin  the  Parliament  House,  when, 
observing  that  the  latter  had  a' -oady 
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resumed  the  ordinary  stuff-gown  of  the 
simple  advocate,  Erskine  said — 

"  By  the  way  I  must  leave  off  talking, 
and  go  and  order  my  silk  gown." 

"It's  hardly  worth  while,  Harry," 
said  Mr  Dimdas,  drily,  (i  for  the  short 
time  you  will  want  it ;  yon  had  better 
borrow  mine."  Erskine  at  once  re- 
plied— 

"From  the  readiness  with  which  you 
make  the  offer,  Mr  Dundas,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  gown  is  one  made  to 
jit  any  party ;  but,  however  short  my 
time  in  office  may  be,  it  shall  ne'er  be 
said  of  Henry  Erskine  that  he  put  on 
the  abandoned  habits  o{  his  predecessor." 


"  BLOODY  MACKENZIE." 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Roschaugh, 
was  appointed  king's  advocate  in  1677. 
To  force  submission  to  the  government, 
he  put  the  laws  in  execution  with  the 
utmost  strictness  and  severity.  On  the 
trial  of  Argyle  in  168 1,  he  exerted  all 
his  energies  to  obtain  a  conviction ;  and 
in  1685,  when  that  nobleman  was  ap- 
prehended, after  his  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  the  Highlands,  Mackenzie  ob- 
jected to  a  new  trial,  and  he  was  put 
to  death  on  his  former  iniquitous  sen- 
tence. The  state  prosecutions,  con- 
ducted by  him,  in  some  of  which  he 
notoriously  stretched  the  laws  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  government,  were 
so  numerous,  that  he  obtained  the  un- 
enviable title  of  "The  blood-thirsty 
Advocate  "  and  "  Bloody  Mackenzie." 
—  The  Scottish  Nation, ' 


ANDREW  MELVILLE. 

The  name  and  influence  of  Andrew 
Melville,  as  a  Scottish  reformer,  is  second 
only  to  that  of  John  Knox.  The  follow- 
ing brief  iccount  of  his  celebrated  inter- 
view with  the  Regent  Morton  faithfully 
exhibits  the  courage  and  unflinching 


intrepidity  with  which  he  bearded  his 
theological  and  political  opponents. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  October 
1577  between  him  and  the  regent,  when 
the  latter,  irritated  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Assembly,  exclaimed — 

"There  will  never  be  quietness  in 
this  country  till  half-a-dozen  of  you  be 
hanged  or  banished  !  " 

"Hark,  sir," said  Melville;  "threaten 
your  courtiers  after  that  manner!  It  is 
the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air 
or  in  the  ground.  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's.  Patria  est  ub'tcunque  est  bene. 
I  have  been  ready  to  give  up  my  life 
where  it  would  not  have  been  half  so 
well  wared,  at  the  pleasure  of  my  Godt 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  ten 
years,  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  be 
glorified :  it  will  not  be  in  your  power 
to  hang  or  exile  His  truth ! 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  this 
language,  Morton  did  not  venture  to  re- 
sent it 


"  DEVILISH  DRAGONS.'* 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  popular 
during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  Having 
fitted  a  sumptuous  ship  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  his  "queen,  our  gracious 
lady,  it  was  detained  and  stopped  by 
the  conspiracies  of  witches  and  such 
devilish  dragons;"  and,  upon  the  accu- 
sal n  that  they  had  attempted  to  raise 
tempests  to  intercept  him,  several  unfor- 
tunate persons  were  tried  and  executed 
in  the  winter  of  1591. 


THE  COST  OF  BURNING  WITCHES. 

In  the  Stat.  Account  there  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  trial  of  two  witches,  Wil- 
liam Coke  and  Alison  Dick,  in  Kirk- 
caldy, in  1636.  The  evidence  on  which 
they  were  condemned  is  absolutely 
ridiculous ;  they  were,  however,  burnt 
ior  witchcraft.     The  following  is  an 
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account  of  the  expenses  to  which  the 
town  and  kirk -session  were  put  on  this 
occasion 

Imprimis,  To  Mr  James  Miller,  when 
he  sent  to  Prestowe  for  a  man  to  try 
them,   .       .       .  .£270 

Item.  To  the  man  of  Culross 
(the  executioner)  when  he 
went  away  the  first  time,      012  o 

Item.  In  purchasing  the  com- 
mission,      .       .       .        9    3  0 

Item.    For  coals   for  the 

witches,      .       .       .  140 

Item.  For  one  to  go  to  Fin- 
mouth  for  the  laird  to  sit 
upon  the  assize  as  judge,  060 

Item.  For  harden  to  be 
jumps  to  them,    .       .       3  10  o 

Item.  For  making  of  them,  080 


Summa  for  the  kirk's  part 
^  (Scots),    .       .       .   £17  10  o 
The  town's  part  of  the  expenses  de- 

bursed   extraordinarily  upon  William 

Coke  and  Alison  Dick : — 

Imprimis.  For  ten  loads  ol  coals  to  burn 
them,  five  merks,        .     £3    6  8 

Item.  For  a  tar  barrel,     .       o  14  o 

Item.  For  towes,     .       .  060 

Item.  To  him  that  brought 

the  executioner,   .       .  2180 

Item.  To  the  executioner  for 

his  pains,     .       .       .       8  14  o 

Item.  For  his  expenses  here,     o  16  4 

Item.  For  one  to  go  to  Fin- 
mouth  for  the  laird,     .       o    6  o 


Sumina  town  part  (Scots),  £17  10 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

A  clergyman,  travelling  through  the 
village  of  Kettle  in  Fife,  was  called 
into  an  inn  to  officiate  at  a  marriage, 
instead  of  the  parish  minister,  who, 
from  some  accident,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend, and  had  caused  the  company  to 
wait  for  a  considerable  time.  While 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  pronounc- 


ing the  admonition,  and  just  as  he  had 
told  the  bridegroom  to  love  and  honour 
his  wife,  the  said  bridegroom  inter- 
jected the  words,  "and  obey,"  which 
he  thought  had  been  omitted  from  over- 
sight, though  that  is  part  of  the  rule 
laid  down  solely  to  the  wife.  The  min- 
ister, surprised  to  find  a  husband  willing 
to  be  hen-pecked  by  anticipation,  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  proposed 
amendment ;  on  which  the  bridegroom 
again  reminded  him  of  the  omission, — 

"Ay,  and  obey,  sir,  —  love,  honour, 
and  obey,  ye  ken ! "  and  he  seemed 
seriously  discomposed  at  finding  that 
his  hint  was  not  taken. 

Some  years  after,  the  same  clergyman 
was  riding  once  more  through  the  same 
village,  when  the  man  he  had  married 
came  out  and  stopped  him,  address- 
ing him  in  the  following  remarkable 
words : — 

"D'ye  mind,  sir,  yon  day  when  ye 
married  me,  and  when  I  wad  insist  upon 
vowing  to  obey  my  wife?  Weel,  ye 
may  now  see  that.  I  was  in  the  richt. 
Whether  ye  wad  or  no,  I  hae  obeyed 
my  wife;  and  behold,  I  am  now  the 
only  man  that  has  a  twa-storey  house  in 
the  hale  toun !  " 


FOLITICAL  PRISONERS. 

Lord  Braxfield,  who  presided  at  the 
memorable  political  trials  of  Muir, 
Palmer,  Skirving,  Margarot,  &c,  in 
1793-4,  conducted  himself  with  great 
firmness  and  intrepidity,  but  was  con- 
sidered to  have  treated  the  prisoners 
with  unnecessary  harshness.  He  failed, 
however,  in  all  his  attempts  to  intimi- 
date them. 

"It  is  altogether  unavailing,"  said 
Skirving  to  him,  "  for  your  lordship  to 
menace  me;  for  I  have  long  learned  to 
fear  not  the  face  of  man," 

Braxfield,  who  spoke  the  broadest 
Scottish  dialect,  said  to  Margarot — 

"  Hae  ye  ony  counsel,  man  ? " 
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"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

"Do  you  want  to  hae  ony  appointit?" 

"No,"  replied  Margarot,  "  I  only 
want  an  interpreter  to  enable  me  to 
understand  what  your  lordship  says." 


HOMER  IN  GAELIC. 

Mr  Ewen  M'Lauchlan  translated  the 
first  four  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  into 
Gaelic  verse.  This  translation  he  read 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort -William, 
to  groups  of  men  and  women  of  the  very 
lowest  class — shepherds  and  mechanics, 
who  had  never  learnt  the  power  of 
letters,  and  who  were  as  ignorant  of 
who  Homer  was  as  they  were  of  the 
language  he  wrote  in.  They  listened 
to  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  showed 
that  the  beauties  of  the  composition  had 
their  full  effect,  and  made  such  remarks 
as  would  have  put  to  shame  the  com- 
ments of  better  instructed  critics. 


A  GOOD  OLD  HORSE. 

There  was,  about  1790,  in  a  village 
to  the  south  ot  Haddington,  a  very 
»mall  black  Galloway  (of  the  Shetland 
breed),  not  exceeding  eleven  hands 
high,  which  was  foaled  In  the  year 
1743,  and  in  '45  was  ridden  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans.  This  animal,  though 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  looked  remark- 
ably fresh,  and  could  trot  above  nine 
miles  an  hour,  for  several  hours  to- 
gether ;  had  good  teeth,  ate  corn  and 
hay  well,  and  had  not,  to  all  appear- 
ance, undergone  the  least  alteration  for 
twenty  years. 


AN  ABSENT-MINDED  PROFESSOR. 

Professor  Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  was 
notorious  for  his  absence  of  mind. 
Emerging  hastily  one  day  from  the 
gateway  of  King's  College,  he  stumbled 


against  a  cow,  which  was  being  driven 
past.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
the  professor  politely  raised  his  hat,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  !" 

Walking,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in 
Union  Street,  he  happened  really  to 
stumble  against  a  lady  who  was  walk- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  In  sudden 
recollection  of  his  former  adventure,  he 
called  out,  in  a  voice  by  no  means 
fraught  with  the  former  politeness — 

"  Is  that  you  again,  you  brute  !" 


THE  PRINCIPAL  TAILOR. 

An  English  nobleman  arrived  at  an 
inn  in  Glasgow,  and  desired  the  waiter 
to  send  for  the  principal  tailor.  After 
a  short  time  his  lordship  was  waited 
upon  by  a  venerable,  respectable  gentle- 
man, whose  appearance  did  not  com- 
port with  the  description  of  personage 
whose  services  he  required.  Plow- 
ever,  he  proceeded  to  business,  and 
explained  his  wishes.  The  gentleman 
was  at  first  amazed,  but  soon  cleared  up 
the  mistake  by  informing  his  lordship 
he  was  the  Rev.  Principal  Taylor  of  the 
University,  and  that  he  understood  he 
had  been  sent  for.  The  blunder  led  to 
the  commencement  of  an  agreeable 
acquaintance. 


AN  OBJECTOR  OPEN  TO  REASON,  ' 

When  it  was  proposed  by  the  Seces- 
sion congregation  at  Haddington  to 
give  a  call  to  Mr,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated John  Brown,  one  of  the  adherents 
of  the  church  expressed  a  decided  op- 
position. Subsequent  to  his  ordination, 
Mr  Brown  waited  on  the  solitary  dis- 
sentient, who  had  been  expressing  a 
determination  to  "lift  his  lines." 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  leaving  us  ?" 
mildly  inquired  Mr  Brown. 

"Because,"  said  the  sturdy  opposi- 
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tionist,  "  I  don't  think  you  are  a  good 
preacher. " 

"That  is  quite  my  own  opinion," 
quietly  replied  the  minister;  "but  the 
great  majority  of  the  congregation  think 
the  reverse,  and  it  would  not  do  for  you 
and  me  to  set  up  our  opinions  against 
theirs.  I  have  given  in  to  them,  you 
see,  and  I  would  suggest  you  should 
just  do  the  same." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  grumbler, 
quite  reconciled  by  Mr  Brown's  frank 
confession,  "I  think  I'll  just  follow 
your  example,  sir."  All  differences 
were  thus  easily  and  happily  settled. 


A  SERVICEABLE  PSALM. 

It  is  on  record  that  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  on 
being  condemned  to  die,  as  an  expiation 
for  the  crime  of  attending  his  master  in 
some  of  his  exploits,  and  being  upon 
the  ladder  was  ordered,  as  was  usual, 
to  give  out  a  psalm  to  be  sung.  Ex- 
pecting a  reprieve  he  named  the  119th, 
which  the  officers  attending  the  execu- 
tion were  compelled  to  comply  with.  It 
was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  selected 
the  longest  psalm,  for  before  they  had 
sung  it  three  parts  through  the  reprieve 
came,  and  his  life  was  spared.  Any 
other  psalm  would  have  hanged  him. 


*  SEAFORTH'S  HIGHLANDERS  :  78TH 
REGIMENT. 

There  were  in  this  battalion  nearly 
300  men  from  Lord  Seaforth's  estate 
in  the  Lewis.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  any  of  these  men  were  charged 
with  a  crime  deserving  punishment.  In 
1799,  a  man  was  tried  and  punished. 
This  so  shocked  his  comrades,  that  he 
was  put  out  of  society  as  a  degraded 
man,  who  brought  shame  on  his  kindred. 
The  unfortunate  outcast  felt  his  own 
degradation  so  much,  that  he  became 


unhappy  and  desperate  ;  and  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  to  save  him  from  destruction, 
applied  for  leave,  and  got  him  sent  to 
England,  where  his  disgrace  was  un- 
known. This  humane  conduct  had  its 
proper  effect,  and  the  man  recovered 
his  character,  and  did  well. 


WADSETTS. 

By  the  canon  law  of  Scotland  all  kind 
of  usury  is  prohibited  ;  but  as  the  for- 
bidding it  is  very  incommodious  to  a 
country,  on  account  of  trade  and  hus- 
bandry, as  well  as  to  particular  persons, 
and  besides  a  law  most  easily  evaded, 
there  was  a  method  contrived  by  the 
people,  whereby  to  sell  their  estates, 
with  a  conditional  right  of  redemption. 
This  is  called  a  pi-oper  wadseUy  where 
the  mortgagee  takes  into  possession  so 
much  land  as  will  secure  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  lent,  and 
sometimes  more,  for  which  he  is  never 
to  give  an  account,  though  there  should 
be  a  surplus,  but  only  to  return  the 
lands  to  the  former  proprietor  when  the 
principal  sum  is  paid  off. 


SIGNS  AND  WONDERS. 

Times  of  civil  commotion  are  the 
times  of  wonders  and  prodigies  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  Of  this 
Spalding  gives  some  curious  specimens  : 

"The  2d  of  February,  at  midnight, 
there  arose  an  extraordinary  high  wind 
here  in  Aberdeen,  with  the  fire,  flaught, 
and  rain.  The  rivers  Dee  and  Ythan, 
through  high  flood,  overflowed  their 
wonted  limits,  both  in  this  month  and 
in  January.  Dee  surpassed  in  spate 
the  Key  head,  and  Ythan  grew  go  great 
that  it  drowned  out  the  fires  in  some 
men's  houses,  dwelling  in  Ellon  and 
Newburgh,  far  beyond  the  wonted 
course;  many  thinking  this  to  be  pro- 
digious tokens.   Besides,  in  Mar,  about 
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that  part  called  Bankafair,  the  country 
people  heard  nightly  tucking  of  drums, 
beginning  about  the  sky  set,  and  going 
to  and  continuing  until  about  eight 
hours  at  evening.  The  noise  was  fear- 
ful, for  they  would  hear  marches  per- 
fectly tucked,  as  if  there  had  been  an 
army  in  order.  This  was  not  well 
thought  of  by  honest,  peaceable  men, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  house  of  Drum." 

"  In  1643  the  same  sounds  were 
heard,  and  armies  were  seen  in  the  air, 
and  the  clergy  participated  m  this  mira- 
culous revelation.  Mr  Andrew  Leisk, 
minister  at  Ellon,  told  me,  that  his  wife 
and  family,  sitting  at  supper  m  his  own 
house,  heard  tucking  of  drums  vively, 
sometimes  appearing  near  hand,  and 
sometimes  far  off;  and  upon  the  7th  of 
February,  it  was  written  here  lo  Aber- 
deen, that  Kenton  battle,  of  Banbury, 
wherein  his  majesty  has  heen  victorious, 
has  been,  in  vision,  fought  seven  sundry 
times.  Since  syne,  arms  and  men,  upon 
the  1 2th  of  February,  about  eight  hours 
in  the  morning,  were  seen  upon  the 
Brymmar  Hill,  near  Crabeston." 


A  FATAL  FROLIC. 

In  April  1760,  two  boys,  sons  of  a 
butcher,  were  playing  together  near 
Stratton-mill,  about  three  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  when  the  elder  said  to  the 
younger,  that  he  would  show  him  the 
way  his  father  killed  sheep  ;  and  im- 
mediately seized  a  knife,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  throat.  The  mother,  who  was 
rocking  another  child  in  a  cradle,  hear- 
ing the  boy  shriek,  ran  to  his  assistance; 
upon  which,  the  other  boy,  conscious  of 
his  guilt,  ran  away,  stumbled  into  the 
mill-dam,  and  was  carried  down,  and 
was  crushed  by  the  wheel.  To  com- 
plete the  catastrophe,  the  poor  mother, 
on  her  return,  found  the  cradle  over- 
turned, and  the  infant  smothered  a^ong 
the  bedclothes. 


"light  to  set  a  hood." 

This  was,  the  Borderers  jocularly  in- 
timated, the  burning  of  a  house.  Wjien 
the  Maxwells,  in  1 685,  burned  the 
castle  of  Loch  wood,  they  said,  they  did 
so  to  give  the  Lacjy  Johnstone  "light 
to  set  her  hood." 

Nor  was  the  phrase  inapplicable ;  for, 
in  a  letter,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
wrote  to  the  king  and  council,  that  he 
dressed  himself  at  midnight  at  Wark- 
worth,  by  the  blaze  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  burned  by  the  Scottish  mar- 
auders. 


A  DULL  LORD. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  was  daily 
in  the  habit,  after  the  rising  of  the 
Court,  of  taking  a  walk  p  the  meadows; 
and  he  was  frequently  accompanied  by 
Lord  Balmuto,  who  was  not  particularly 
sharp  in  his  perception  of  the  ludicrous. 
He  could  rarely  discover  at  first  the 
point  of  the  many  jokes  which  Lrskine 
so  plentifully  gave  utterance  to  ;  and, 
after  walking  a  mile  or  two,  and  long 
after  the  wit  had  forgot  what  he  had 
said,  Balmuto  would  suddenly  slop  and 
cry  out —  I  have  you  now,  Harry, — I 
have  you  now  ! "  and  burst  into  an  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter  ! 


PITT'S  POLICY  TO  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  after  the 
insurrection  of  1745,  tire  wise  policy  of 
Pitt  had  suggested  a  remedy  for  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  High- 
landers, which  his  sagacity  had  enabled 
him  to  trace  to  its  proper  source.  It  aid 
not  escape  his  penetration,  that  much  of 
their  attachment  to  the  descendants  of 
their  ancient  kings  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  ro  man  Lie  and  chivalrous  dispositions 
of  the  people,  which  kindled  and  kept 
warm  the  sentiment  of  mistaken  loyalty, 
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by  constant  reference  to  the  misfortunes 
and  sufferings  of  those  who  were  its 
objects.  He  therefore  determined  to 
abandon  the  illiberal  policy,  which  had 
served  only  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  people,  and  to 
repose  that  confidence  in  the  gratitude 
and  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders,  which 
future  events  so  fully  justified.  In  his 
celebrated  speech,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  differences  with  America,  in  1766, 
he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found ;  it  is  my  boast  that  I  was 
the  first  minister  who  looked  for  it,  and 
found  it,  in  the  mountains  ot  the  north. 
I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your  ser- 
vice a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men, 
who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy,  became 
a  prey  to  the  artifice  of  your  enemies, 
and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned 
the  state,  in  the  war  before  the  last. 
These  men  in  the  last  war,  were  brought 
to  combat  on  your  side;  they  served 
with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour, 
and  conquered  for  you  in  every  part  of 
the  world." 

An  anonymous  author,  a  friend  of 
Pitt's,  noticing  how  this  call  to  arms 
was  answered,  observed  of  those  men, 
who-  a  few  years  before,  and  while  they 
saw  any  hope,  were  devoted  to,  and 
too  long  had  followed,  the  fate  of  the 
race  of  Stuart,  that  "now  battalions 
on  battalions  were  raised  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Highlands.  Frasers,  Mac- 
don  a  Ids,  Camerons,  Macleans,  Mac- 
phersons,  and  others  of  disaffected  names 
and  clans,  were  enrolled  ;  their  chiefs  or 
connections  obtained  commissions,  the 
lower  cjass,  always  ready  to  follow,  with 
eagerness  endeavoured  who  should  be 
first  enlisted." 


A  PRACTICAL  MEANS  OF  CONVERSION. 

The  Rev.  William  Guthrie,  author 
of  The  Christian's  Great  Interest,  had 
&  parishioner  who  neglected  church 


on  Sunday,  and  went  fowling  instead. 
On  the  minister's  asking  him  what  lie 
gained  by  such  misspending  of  the  Lord's 
day,  the  man  replied  that  he  gained 
half-a-crown.  Mr  Guthrie  told  him  that 
if  he  went  to  church  next  Sunday  he 
would  give  him  the  same  sum,  to  which 
the  fowler  consented.  After  sermon  on 
the  Sunday,  the  minister  said  to  him, 
that  if  he  returned  on  the  following 
Sabbath  he  would  give  him  half-a- 
crown  again,  which  was  also  agreed 
upon.  After  that  time  the  man  became 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  church,  and 
was  afterwards  a  useful  member  of 
the  practically-minded  minister's  kirk- 
session. 


A  HIGHLAND  CHIEF, 

A  passenger  by  the  stage-coach  from 
Glasgow  to  Greenock  had  some  alter- 
cation with  a  person,  whom  he  chose  to 
designate,  in  contempt,  a  Highland  chief. 

"And  what  may  he  be?"  said  a 
Scotchman  who  sat  beside  him. 

^  "  He  is,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  an 
air  of  superior  knowledge,  "a  poor, 
proud,  arrogant,  ignorant,  quarrelsome 
fellow." 

"Then,"  replied  the  questioner,  "de'il 
la'  me  gif  ye're  no  ane  o'  them  yerselV 


SIR  JOHN  COPE. 

General  Cope  is  said  to  have  enjoyed, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  General  Hawley  ;  he  had, 
according  to  the  English  custom,  offered 
bets  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
guineas,  in  the  different  coffee-houses 
in  London,  that  the  first  general  sent 
to  command  an  army  against  the  Scot* 
would  be  beaten,  as  he  had  been  at 
Preston  pans ;  and  by  the  defeat  ot 
General  Hawley  he  gained  a  consider^ 
able  sum  of  money,  and  recovered  his 
honour  to  a  certain  degree. 
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HOW  TO  PAINT  A  WATTLE. 

Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
while  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  sitting  to 
Watson  Gordon,  he  was  shown  a  little 
picture  by  that  distinguished  artist,  re- 
presenting a  battle. 

"This  is  not  the  thing  at  all,"  said 
he,  in  reference  to  the  clearness  and 
multitude  of  the  figures;  "when  you 
want  to  paint  a  battle,  you  should  in 
the  first  place  get  up  a  gude  stour;  then 
just  put  in  an  arm  and  a  sword  here 
and  there,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  the 
spectator."  In  this  sublime  counsel 
may  be  said  to  lie  the  germ  of  all  his 
power  in  the  description  of  battles. 


A  foster-brother's  revenge. 

In  1497,  Kenneth  Oig  Mackenzie 
and  Farquhar  Macintosh  escaped  from 
Edinburgh  Castle;  but  on  their  way  to 
the  Highlands,  they  were  treacherously 
seized  by  the  Laird  of  Buchanan,  at 
the  Torwood.  Mackenzie  resisted  and 
was  slain  ;  and  his  head  was  presented 
to  James  V.  by  Buchanan.  His  death 
was  avenged  by  his  foster-brother  at 
Flodden.  In  the  retreat  of  the  Scots 
army  he  heard  some  one  near  him  say, 
"  Alasl  Laird,  thou  hast  fallen." 

On  inquiry  he  found  that  it  was  the 
Laird  of  Buchanan,  who  had  sunk  from 
wounds  and  exhaustion  ;  and  rushing 
forward,  the  foster-brother  shouted — 

"  II  he  hath  not  fallen,  he  shall  fall," 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot. 


THE  NAME  OK  ERSKINE- 

The  different  modes  of  spelling  the 
name  of  Erskine  formerly  used,  Ereskin, 
Areskin,  and  occasionally  Aresekin, 
seems  to  have  puzzled  Voltaire,  for,  in 
his  "Letters  to  the  English  Nation"  he 
writes  it  Hareskins. 

A  common  Scottish  pronunciation 


is  Askin  ;  and  this  one  day  gave  rise  to 
an  admirable  repartee  from  Henry  Er- 
skine. During  the  time  that  he  was 
Dean  of  Faculty,  a  silly  advocate,  not 
liking  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  dean, 
answered  testily — 

"Harry,  I  never  meet  you  but  I  find 
you  Askin" 

"And  I,"  immediately  replied  the 
witty  dean,  "never  meet  you  but  I  find 
an  Ajisct"  (Latin  for  goose). 


PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

About  the  year  1500  Lord  Drum- 
mond  wrote  a  paper  of  "  Counsel  and 
Advice,"  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  come  after  him,  in  which  occurs 
a  wise  maxim,  namely,  "In  all  oui 
doings  discretion  is  to  be  observed, 
otherwise  nothing  can  be  done  aright ;* 
yet,  upon  one  memorable  occasion,  he 
forgot  this  prudent  rule,  as  well  as  the 
family  motto — "gang  warily;"  as  in 
July  1 5 15,  he  was  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  Blackness  Castle,  by  order 
of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Albany,  for 
having  struck  the  Lion -herald  on  the 
breast  when  he  brought  a  message  to 
the  queen -dowager  from  the  lords  of 
Albany's  party.  The  queen,  however, 
on  his  behalf,  stated  that  the  herald  had 
behaved  with  insolence,  and  he  was  re- 
leased in  November. 


DUNCAN  OF  THE  KILN, 

When  Cluny  Macpherson  lay  con- 
cealed from  his  pursuers,  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  and  his  castle  was  burnt 
down,  his  wife  fitted  up  an  old  malt- 
kiln  as  a  temporary  residence,  and 
therein  was  delivered  of  a  son.  This 
child  became  in  after  life  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  American  war.  He  was 
by  the  Highlanders  afterwards  called 
"  Duncan  of  the  Kiln." 
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A  STURDY  HIGHLAND  SHEPHERD. 

A  shepherd  in  the  {<  rough  bounds  " 
of  the  Highlands,  scrambling  over  the 
rocks  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain, 
fell  and  broke  his  leg.  No  one  knew 
that  he  was  in  that  part  of  the  hiil,  and 
the  place  was  so  lonely,  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  everseemg  a  human  face  again. 
It  was  in  vain  to  call  for  help,  where 
there  was  none  to  hear.  He  tried  to 
persuade  his  dog  to  go  home  and  alarm 
his  wife  and  children;  but  the  poor 
animal,  who  saw  his  distress,  without 
thoroughly  comprehending  his  meaning, 
only  went  a  few  yards  from  him,  sat 
down  on  the  rock,  looked  at  him,  looked 
homeward,  and  howled.  As  the  day 
advanced,  love  of  life,  and  the  thought 
of  his  wife  and  children,  roused  him  to 
exertion.  With  his  broad  tape  garters, 
and  stripes  of  his  plaid,  he  lashed  the 
broken  limb  to  his  fowling-piece,  and 
leaning  on  the  but-end  as  a  crutch, 
made  his  way  down  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain,  crossed  the  river, 
reached  the  cottage  (two  miles  farther), 
recovered,  and  was  as  well  as  everi 


THE  LAIRD  OF  KILRAVOCK. 

Hugh  Rose,  tenth  laird  of  Kiluavock, 
known  traditionally  as  the  "  Black 
Baron,"  is  described  as  a  very  discreet 
and  peaceable  person.  He  contrived  to 
stand  well  with  all  parties  during  the 
stormy  period  that  followed  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland.  Each  party  re- 
posed confidence  in  him,  and  employed 
him  in  the  administration  of  his  own 
district.  A  debate  having  arisen  be- 
twixt him  and  two  neighbours,  he 
subscribed  himself,  "liueheon  Rose  of 
Kilravock,  ane  honest  man,  ill  guided 
between  them  both."  King  James  VI., 
being  in  Kilravock,  in  his  progress  to 
the  north  in  1589,  inquired  how  he 
could  live  among  such  ill,  turbulent 
neighbours,  when  he  replied,  they  were 


the  best  neighbours  he  could  have  ;  for 
they  made  him  thrice  a  day  go  upon 
his  knees,  when,  perhaps,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  gone  once.  The  king 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  addressed 
him  as  father,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
covered  in  his  presence. 


ANTICIPATING  EVENTS. 

1798.  The  death  of  Buonaparte,  the 
massacre  of  his  principal  officers,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  army,  and  the 
recapture  of  Alexandria,  are  the  im- 
portant events  to  which  we  have  this 
week  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. — Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal, 


GORDON  OF  EARLSTON. 

William  Gordon  of  Earlston,  bora  in 
1614,  began  early  to  distinguish  himself 
by  his  firm  attachment  to  the  Presby- 
terian cause.  He  made  it  a  condition, 
in  granting  leases  of  his  lands,  that  the 
party  obtaining  them  should  observe 
family  worship  ;  and  he  went  to  church 
every  Sunday  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry. 
Feeling  deeply  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  he  supported  the  right  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  was  also  in 
favour  of  the  Restoration,  1660.  In 
1663  he  was  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  assist  in  settling  an  Episco- 
palian minister  in  the  parish  of  Dairy, 
of  which  he  was  patron;  but  refusing  to 
comply,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
council.  To  this  citation  he  paid  no 
attention,  and  in  consequence  was,  0:1 
November  24,  the  same  year,  charged 
with  keeping  conventicles  and  private 
meetings  in  his  house,  and  ordered  to 
appear  before  them,  to  answer  for  con- 
tempt. Disregarding  this  second  sum- 
mons also,  sentence  of  banishment  was 
issued  against  him.  lie  was  commanded 
to  depart  the  kingdom  within  a  month — 
not  to  return  under  .pain  of  death,  and 
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bound  to  live  peaceably  during  that 
time  under  the  penalty  of  j£  10,000. 
This  severe  sentence  he  likewise  dis- 
obeyed, and  was  thereafter  visited  with 
a  most  rigorous  persecution  by  the 
Government.  In  1667  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  house,  which  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  military  force  ;  and,  for 
some  years  afterwards,  he  was  compelled, 
like  many  others,  to  lead  a  wandering 
life,  exposed  to  many  hardships  and 
privations.  After  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  as  he  was  hastening  for- 
ward to  join  the  Covenanters,  not  having 
heard  of  their  defeat,  he  was  encountered 
near  the  fatal  field  by  a  party  of  English 
dragoons,  when,  refusing  to  surrender, 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Gordon, 
who  succeeded  to  his  estates,  was  also 
engaged  at  Both  well  Bridge,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken.  In  riding 
through  the  town  of  Hamilton,  pursued 
by  the  military,  he  met  one  of  his 
tenants,  who  caused  him  to  dismount, 
dress  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and 
rock  his  child's  cradle,  which  he  did  so 
successfully  that  the  military,  who 
searched  the  house,  did  not  discover 
the  stratagem. — The  Scottish  Nation. 


STURDY  BEGGARS. 

In  this  parish  (Kinnettl.es)  we  have 
bands  of  sturdy  beggars,  male  and  fe- 
male, or,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
tinkers,  whose  insolence,  idleness,  and 
dishonesty  are  an  affront  to  the  police 
of  our  country.  These  persons  are 
ready  for  prey  of  all  kinds.  Everything 
that  can  supply  them  with  provisions, 
or  bring  them  money,  is  their  spoil,  if 
it  can  be  obtained  with  any  appearance 
of  safety.  They  file  off  in  small  parties, 
and  have  their  places  of  rendezvous, 
where  they  choose  to  bi%L  themselves 
at  least  for  one  day  ;  nor  do  they  fail 
generally  to  make  good  their  quarters, 
as  the  farmer  is  afraid  to  resist  to  an- 


swer their  demands,  or  to  complain  of 
the  oppression  under  which  he  labours. 
— Stat,  Account. 


A  COURAGEOUS  BAILIE. 

Gavin  Hamilton  was  an  eminent  pub- 
lisher in  Edinburgh  j  and  as  he  was  a 
man  of  fine  taste  and  high  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  he  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  Edinburgh  society. 
At  the  time  of  the  Porteous  Mob  in 
1736,  he  was  junior  bailie  of  the  city  ; 
and  while  on  duty  on  that  eventful  night, 
he  received  a  message  from  a  married 
sister,  in  the  neighbourhood,  intimating 
that  she  had  something  particular  to 
communicate.  Supposing  it  to  be  of 
public  importance,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  went  to  her 
house.  On  his  arrival,  his  sister  locked 
the  door,  and  said  she  would  not  let 
him  out  again,  to  which  he  sternly 
replied — ■ 

"  Madam,  I  must  be  on  duty  to- 
night ;  and  if  you  will  not  let  me  out  at 
the  door,  I  will  jump  the  window." 

Seeing  him  so  determined,  she  un- 
locked the  door,  and  he  resumed  his 
station  at  the  prison  gate,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a  Lochaber  axe.  In  1740 
he  was  again  in  the  magistracy,  and 
risked  his  life  in  quelling  a  meal  mob 
in  the  village  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
where  the  public  granaries  oi  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  were  situated. 


GOOD  REASON  FOR  FLIGHT. 

A  party  of  writers  from  Edinburgh 
once  met  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  in 
Eskdalem-uir,  some  to  fish,  some  to 
shoot,  and  a  large  number  neither  to  do 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  just  to  enjoy 
the  delightful  vacation  of  mind  which  a 
fortnight  in  the  country  so  invariably 
brings  to  a  -man  who  has  toiled  all  win* 
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tcr.  Day  after  day,  the  time  passed 
merrily  on,  the  heat  of  the  weather 
being  admirably  counteracted  by  a  half- 
hogshead  of  strong  ale,  which  stood  in 
the  passage  to  clear  for  bottling,  and 
into  which  the  worthy  farmer  had  early 
inserted  a  spigot  for  the  general  con- 
venience. In  a  few  days  this  precious 
fountain  ran  io  low,  that,  before  any 
liquor  would  come,  it  was  always  ne- 
cessary to  tilt  the  barrel  perfectly ;  and, 
finally,  it  ran  dry.  On  the  very  morn- 
ing after  that,  the  farmer  came  into  the 
room  where  the  gentlemen  were,  and, 
with  a  wild  raised  look,  he  said — 

11  Gentlemen,  get  your  hats — haste 
ye — and  let  us  gang  and  tak  a  lang 
walk  ;  for  my  mother  and  the  lasses  are 
a1  scrubbing  a  whole  floor  fu'  o'  bottles  ; 
and,  as  I  cam  by,  I  heard  her  speakin' 
about  getting  the  yill  bottled  the  day." 


SCOTT  AND  ERSKINE. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine,  "He  was  the  best- 
natured  man  I  ever  knew,  thoroughly 
a  gentleman,  and  with  but  one  fault — 
he  could  not  say  no,  and  thus  sometimes 
misled  those  who  trusted  him." 


"  knockespock's  lady." 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Gordon  of  Knockespock  took 
for  his  second  wife  Jean,  daughter  of 
Leith  of  Harthill,  a  lady  noted  no  less 
for  her  beauty  than  for  her  attachment 
to  her  husband.  When  he  was  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  she  attended  him 
with  the  most  affectionate  care,  till  one 
night,  overcome  with  fatigue,  she  fell 
asleep  al  his  bedside,  and  awakened  to 
find  the  mansion  of  Knockespock  in 
flames.  All  the  servants  had  fled,  and 
no  assistance  was  at  hand.  Loosing 
not  a  moment,  she  carried  her  sick  hus- 


band from  the  burning  house  ;  and 
laying  him  in  a  sheltered  place,  returned 
through  the  flames,  at  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  her  own  life,  for  plaids  and  other 
coverings  to  wrap  him  from  the  cold. 
This  affecting  incident  forms  the  subject 
of  the  ballad  called  "Knockespock's 
Lady,"  and  also  of  a  poem  by  Thorn 
of  Inverury. 


STEAM  versus  MAN. 

A  party  of  Paisley  weavers,  whose 
wives  were  <(down  the  water"  for  the 
season,  were  anxious  to  get  across  from 
Gourock  to  Dunoon  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Deeming  it  a  profanation,  how- 
ever, to  engage  an  oared-boat  for  that 
purpose,  they  employed  a  friend  to 
negotiate  with  the  captain  of  the  Rothe- 
say steamer,  '*  to  cast  out  a  bit  o'  his 
tow,  and  tak'  them  wi'  him,  as  he  was 
gaun  that  way  at  ony  rate-" 

#i  But  what's  the  moral  difference, 
pray,"  asked  the  negotiator,  "  between 
being  rowed  over  with  oars,  and  towed 
by  a  steamer?" 

"  Difference  !  there's  a  hantle  differ- 
ence between  rowing  by  the  power  o' 
man,  wha  maun  answer  for  what  he 
does,  and  twa  water-wheels  pu'ing  us ; 
in  ither  words,  gin  ye  wad  hae  us  to  be 
mair  particular,  a  steam-engine's  no  a 
moral  being ;  it's  no  an  accountable 
agent!" 


THE  MAIDEN'S  LEAP. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Gowrie  was  courted  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who  was  held  by  her  parents 
to  be  of  inferior  rank,  and  whose  ad- 
dresses were,  therefore,  not  encouraged 
by  the  family.  When  a  visitor  to 
Ruthven  Castle,  he  was  lodged  in  a 
tower  opposite  to  the  one  occupied  by 
the  object  of  his  affections.  One  night 
when  the  lovers  were  together  in  his 
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apartment,  a  prying  domestic  informed 
the  countess  of  the  fact.  She  hastened 
to  surprise  them,  but  the  young  lady, 
hearing  her  footsteps,  ran  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  and  took  the  desperate  leap  of 
nine  feet  to  her  own  tower,  over  a  chasm 
of  sixty  feet.  Alighting  in  safety  on  the 
battlements,  she  crept  into  her  own  bed, 
where  her  astonished  mother  found  her, 
and  was  at  once  convinced  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  her.  Next  night,  however,  the 
young  lady  eloped  with  her  lover,  and 
was  married.  The  space  between  the 
two  towers  was  ever  afterwards  known 
as  "The  Maiden's  Leap." 


"  GOING  FOR  WOOL,"  ETC. 

Some  Highlanders,  belonging  to 
Lochiel,  having  driven  several  head 
of  cattle  from  Sir  Patrick  Strachan's 
lands  into  their  own,  Sir  Patrick  ap- 
plied to  the  commander  of  Fort- Wil- 
liam for  some  men  to  fetch  them  back  j 
accordingly,  fifteen  men  were  granted 
for  that  purpose,  but  fourteen  of  them 
were  shot  dead  by  the  Highlanders. 


"HORSE  AND  HATTOCK." 

One  of  the  lairds  of  Dufifus  was  one 
day  walking  in  the  fields  near  his  own 
house  in  Morayshire,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly carried  away,  and  was  found  next 
day  in  the  cellar  of  the  King  of  France 
at  Paris,  with  a  silver  cup  in  his  hand. 
On  being  brought  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  questioned  as  to  who  he  was 
and  whence  he  came,  he  told  his  name, 
his  country,  and  his  place  of  residence  ; 
and  said  that  on  the  preceding  day, 
being  in  the  fields,  he  heard  the  noise 
of  a  whirlwind,  and  of  voices  crying — 
"  horse  and  hattock  !"  (tire  flitting  words 
ot  the  fairies) ;  whereupon  he  cried 
"horse  and  hattock  ! "  also,  and  was 
immediately  caught  up  and  transported 


through  the  air,  by  the  fairies,  to  that 
place,  where,  after  he  had  drank  heartily, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  before  he  awoke, 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  gone,  and 
left  him  in  the  place  in  which  he  was 
found.  It  is  said  that  the  king  gave 
him  the  cup  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  dismissed  him.  The  narrator  of 
this  story  says  such  a  tradition  exists  in 
the  family,  but  he  "thought  it  was 
fabulous 


claverhouse's  discipline. 

The  discipline  of  Grahame  of  Claver- 
house,  Viscount  Dundee,  was  dreadfully 
severe ;  the  only  punishment  he  in- 
flicted was  death.  "  All  other  punish- 
ments," he  said,  "disgraced  a  gentle- 
man, and  all  who  were  with  him  were 
of  that  rank  ;  and  death  was  a  relief 
from  the  consciousness  of  crime." 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  having  seen 
a  young  officer  under  him  fly  in  his  first 
action,  he  pretended  that  he  had  sent 
him  to  the  rear  with  a  message.  The 
youth  fled  a  second  time,  when  he 
brought  him  to  the  front  of  the  army, 
and,  saying  "  that  a  gentleman's  son 
ought  not  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a 
common  executioner,"  shot  him  dead 
with  his  own  pistol  in  presence  of  his 
troops. 


"  THE  POETESS  OF  THE  ISLES." 

Mary  Macleod  was  born  in  Harris  in 
1569.  This  woman,  a  nurse  in  the 
family  of  her  chief,  was  totally  illiterate, 
yet  she  is  considered  the  most  original 
of  all  the  Gaelic  poets.  She  is  said  to 
have  nursed  five  lairds  of  the  Macleods, 
and  two  of  the  house  of  Applecross. 
Her  first  song  was  composed  to  please 
the  children  under  her  charge,  and  most 
of  her  poems  are  in  praise  of  the  Mac- 
leods. The  chief,  however,  once  ban- 
ished her  to  thi  Island  of  Mull  for  giy 
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ing  publicity  to  one  of  her  songs.  In 
her  exile  she  composed  a  poem  in  his 
praise,  on  which  the  M'acleod  sent  a 
boat  for  her  ;  but  she  was  only  allowed 
to  return  to  Skye  on  condition  that  she 
made  no  more  songs.  Soon  after,  she 
composed  a  song  on  the  illness  of  a  son 
of  the  chief,  which  nearly  caused  her 
to  be  sent  into  exile  again  ;  but  she 
saved  herself  by  saying  that  "  it  was 
not  a  song,  it  was  only  a  croon"  The 
"Poetess  of  the  Isles,"  as  Mary  Macleod 
was  called,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
105  years,  and  is  buried  in  Harris, — 
Anderson^ 


THE  HON.    HENRY  ER SKIN  15. 

The  generous  character  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine,  as  an  advocate,  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure  justice  to  even  the 
very  poorest  and  humblest  clients,  was 
well  known.  A  poor  man,  in  a  remote 
district,  when  strongly  advised  by  his 
solicitor  not  to  enter  into  a  lawsuit  with 
a  wealthy  neighbour,  on  account  of  the 
expense  in  which  it  would  lead  him,  is 
said  at  once  to  have  replied — 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  what  ye  say,  maister; 
there's  no  a  puir  man  in  a'  Scotland 
need  want  a  friend,  or  fear  an  enemy, 
as  lang  as  Harry  Erskine  lives  ! " 


A  STRIKING  CONVERSION. 

Maclean  of  Coll  was  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Isle  of  Rum.  The 
number  was  443,  all  of  whom  were 
Protestants.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
ancestor  of  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  isle,  all  the  inhabitants  were 
Catholics.  The  new  proprietor,  a  zeal- 
ous Protestant,  seeing  that  the  Catholic 
worship  was  established  in  one  of  his 
domains,  entered  the  church  one  Sun- 
day during  mass,  and  having  driven 
out  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  as- 
sembled there,  he  shut  the  door,  put 


the  key  into  his  poelcet,  and  threatened 
with  his  gold  en -headed  cane  all  those 
who  dared  to  return  to  hear  mass:  from 
that  moment  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hum 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
other  Hebrklcans,  when  alluding  to  this 
new  mode  of  conversion,  continued  ever 
after  to  call  them  the  Protestants  of  the 
Golden -headed  Cane. 


CAMERON  OF  LOCHI7X. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Kwan  of  Lochiel, 
chief  of  the  Camerons,  was  called, 
from  his  sable  complexion,  Ewan  Dhu. 
He  was  the  last  man  in  Scotland  who 
maintained  the  royal  cause  during  the 
civil  war,  and  his  constant  incursions 
rendered  him  a  very  unpleasant  neigh- 
bour to  the  republican  garrison  at  In- 
verlochy,  now  Fort  -  William.  The 
governor  of  the  fort  detached  a  party 
of  three  hundred  men  to  lay  waste 
Lochiel's  possessions,  and  cut  down  his 
trees  ;  but,  in  a  sudden  and  desperate 
attack,  made  upon  them  by  the  chief- 
tain, with  very  inferior  numbers,  they 
were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  The 
skirmish  is  detailed  in  a  curious  memoir 
of  Sir  Ewan's  life,  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  Pennant's  Scottish  Tour. 

"In  this  engagement  Lochiel  himself 
had  several  wonderful  escapes.  In  the 
retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  bravest  of  the  officers 
retired  behind  a  bush,  when  he  observed 
Lochiel  pursuing  ;  and  seeing  him  un- 
accompanied by  any  one,  he  leaped  out, 
and  thought  him  his  prey.  They  met 
one  another  with  equal  fury.  The 
combat  was  long  and  doubtful.  Thes. 
English  gentleman  had  by  far  the  ad- 
vantage in  strength  and  size  ;  but 
Lochiel,  exceeding  Him  in  nimbleness 
and  agility,  in  the  end  strip t  the  sword 
out  of  his  hand.  They  closed,  and 
wrestled,  till  both  fell  to  the  ground, 
in  each  other's  arms.  The  English 
officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and  pressed 
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him  hard,  but  stretching  forth  his  neck, 
in  attempting  to  disengage  himself, 
Lochiel,  who  by  this  time  had  his  hands 
at  liberty,  with  his  left  hand  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  jumping  at  his  ex- 
tended throat,  he  bit  it  with  his  teeth 
quite  through,  and  kept  such  a  hold  of 
his  grasp  that  he  brought  away  a  piece 
in  his  mouth  :  1  This/  he  said,  'was  the 
siveetest  bite  he  ever  had  in  his  lifetime. ' " 


THE  "PERFIDIOUS  KEITHS." 

A  long  feud  had  existed  between  the 
Keiths  and  the  Clan  Gun,  to  reconcile 
which  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  the 
Chapel  of  St  Tayr  in  Caithness,  of  twelve 
horseman  on  each  side.  Gun,  with 
some  of  his  sons  and  principal  kinsmen, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  arrived  at  the 
appointed  time,  and,  entering  the  chapel, 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar 
in  prayer.  On  his  side  Keith  came  also 
with  his  party,  but  he  perfidiously 
brought  with  him  txvo  men  on  each 
horse,  making  twenty-four.  On  dis- 
mounting, the  Keiths  rushed  into  the 
chapel,  and  attacked  the  kneeling  Guns 
unawares.  The  latter  defended  them- 
selves with  great  intrepidity  ;  but  the 
chief  and  seven  of  his  parly  (some  ac- 
counts say  the  whole)  were  slain. 


HOSTELRIES  IN  I424. 

Hospitality  was  not  confined  to  the 
great  and  opulent,  but  was  practised 
rather  more  than  it  is  at  present  by 
persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  But  this  was  owing  to  necessity, 
arising  from  the  scarcity  of  inns,  which 
obliged  travellers  and  strangers  to  apply 
to  private  persons  for  lodging  and  enter- 
tainment 1  and  those  who  received  them 
hospitably  acquired  a  right  to  a  similar 
reception.  Tins  was  evidently  the  case 
iu  Scotland,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
period.    In  the  reign  of  James  L,  a.d. 


1424/ the  following  act  of  parliament 

was  passed  : — 

"It  is  ordanit,  that  in  all  burrow 
town  is,  and  throuchfairis  quhair  com- 
moun  passages  ar,  that  thair  be  ordanit 
hostillaries  "and  resettis,  havand  stables 
and  chalmers  ;  and  that  men  find  with 
thame  bread  and  aill,  and  all  uther  fude, 
alsweil  for  horse  as  men,  for  resonable 
price." 

But  travellers  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  lodge  in  private  houses, 
that  these  public  inns  were  quite  ne- 
glected ;  and  those  who  kept  them  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  parliament,  com- 
plaining— 

"That  the  liegis  travelland  in  the 
real  me,  quhen  they  come  to  burrow 
townis  and  throuchfairis,  herbreis  thame 
not  in  hostillaries,  hot  with  their  ac- 
quaintance and  freindis."  This  pro- 
duced an  act  prohibiting  travellers  to 
lodge  in  private  houses  where  there 
were  hostelries,  under  the  penalty  of 
40s.,  and  subjecting  those  who  lodged 
them  to  the  same  penalty. 


BISHOP  KENNEDY. 

The  wealth  and  munificence  of  this 
bishop  were  displayed  in  public  works, 
three  of  which  are  particularly  cele- 
brated : — 

1.  As  the  little  trade  of  Scotland  was 
then  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  great,  the 
bishop,  for  his  own  convenience,  or 
perhaps  to  rouse  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  his  countrymen,  built  a  great 
ship,  which  he  called  the  St  Salvator  ; 
but  it  was  denominated  by  the  people 
the  Bishop's  Barge.  This  vessel  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  See  of 
St  Andrews,  and  was  employed  in 
bringing  the  rich  merchandise  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  In 
one  of  these  voyages,  she  was  wrecked 
near  Bam  borough,  and  plundered  by 
the  English  of  her  valuable  cargo,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III ,  for  which  Ed- 
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ward  IV,  paid  a  partial  compensation 
of  500  merles. 

2.  He  built  a  tomb  for  himself  of 
the  finest  Gothic  construction,  in  the 
church  of  St  Salvator,  at  St  Andrews. 
Though  much  of  this  beautiful  structure 
is  now  decayed,  there  remains  enough  of 
it,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  to 
mark  the  taste  of  the  founder. 

3.  He  founded  and  endowed  St  Sal- 
vator's  College  in  1458,  besides  a  proper 
provision  for  the  members  out  of  the 
episcopal  revenues,  and  the  buildings, 
in  a  good  style,  particularly  the  chapel; 
he  bestowed  on  the  college  a  wonderful 
variety  of  splendid  vessels,  dresses,  and 
ornaments,  which  the  annalists  of  the 
times  enumerate  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  of  which  some  maces  and  cups  still 
remain,  as  specimens  of  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  the  bishop. 


COMPASS  HILL,  IN  CANNA. 

The  Compass  Hill  is  celebrated  by 
all  the  seamen  of  the  country  for  its 
action  on  the  needle  of  the  compass. 
We  begged  Mr  Macdonald  to  conduct 
us  to  it,  and  our  sailors  brought  the 
compass  from  the  vessel.  After  passing 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  from  rock 
to  rock,  as  far  as  the  top  of  Compass 
Hill,  we  tried  our  compass.  In  the 
first  moment,  and  when  we  laid  it  on 
the  ground,  the  needle  turned  towards 
the  north  ;  but  on  following  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  we  reached  a  spot 
where  the  compass  began  to  deviate, 
and  the  needle  soon  lost  all  magnetic 
power ;  we  saw  it  sensitively  point  to 
the  south,  north,  east,  or  west.  Fur- 
ther, it  indicated  only  the  south-west ; 
farther  still,  the  south  ;  and,  at  last,  we 
saw  it  again  take  its  accustomed  posi- 
tion towards  the  north.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
magnetic  iron  which  the  basalt  of  this 
hill  contains,  in  such  a  quantity  that  a 
iporsel  detached  from  the  basalt  is,  at 


times,  sufficient  to  move  the  needle  :  it 
is  also  owing  to  a  vein  of  magnetic  iron 
in  the  interior  of  the  rock.  This  phe- 
nomenon, besides,  is  far  from  being  so 
remarkable  as  I  was  led  to  believe, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  country  people, 
and  those  of  ancient  authors.  It  was 
also  pretended  that  the  effect  of  this 
hii*  was  felt  at  a  distance,  and  that 
mariners,  navigating  in  the  arm  of  the 
sea  between  Skye  and  Canna,  saw  the 
needle  of  their  compass  turning  itself 
against  the  latter  island." — Scmssure. 


AGRICULTURE  IN   1 298. 

At  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Dirleton 
(Tantallon),  in  East  Lothian,  about  the 
beginning  of  July  1298,  the  English 
soldiers  were  reduced  to  great  scarcity 
of  provisions.  They  subsisted  on  the 
peas  and  beans  they  picked  up  in  the 
fields.  This  circumstance  presents  us 
with  a  favourable  view  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  East  Lothian  as  far  back 
as  the  13th  century. 


A  GOOD  FACTOR. 

During  fifty-five  years,  Campbell  of 
Achallader  had  the  charge  of  Lord 

I  Breadalbane's  estates,  and  during  that 
long  period  there  was  no  instance  of 
tenants  going  to  law.  Their  disputes 
were  referred  to  the  amicable  decision 
of  the  noble  proprietor  and  his  deputy  ; 
and  as  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  honour  and  probity  of  both  was 
unlimited,  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  an 
appeal  from  their  decision.  Admitting 
even  that  their  judgment  might  occasion- 
ally be  erroneous,  the  advantages  of 
these  prompt  and  final  decisions,  to  a 
very  numerous  tenantry,  with  many 
causes  of  difference  arising  from  the 
mixed  and  minute  possessions,  were  bll 

I  calculable. 
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GENERAL  DALZIEL. 

This  officer,  employed  by  Charles  II. 
against  the  Covenanters,  had  his  natural 
ferocity  increased  by  service  in  Russia. 
He  was  a  in  an  of  savage  manners.  A 
prisoner  having  railed  at  him,  while 
under  examination  before  the  privy 
council,  calling  him  a  "  Muscovia  beast, 
who  used  to  roast  men,"  the  general,  in  a 
passion,  struck  him  on  the  face,  to  the 
elTusion  of  blood.  He  had  sworn  never 
to  shave  his  beard  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  This  venerable  appendage 
reached  his  girdle  ;  and,  as  he  wore 
always  an  old-fashioned  buff  coat,  his 
appearance  in  London  never  failed  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  children  and 
of  the  mob.  King  Charles  II.  used  to 
swear  at  him  for  bringing  such  a  rabble 
of  boys  together,  to  be  squeezed  to 
death  while  they  gaped  at  his  long 
beard  and  antique  habit,  and  exhorted 
him  to  shave  and  dress  like  a  Christian, 
to  keep  the  poor  bairns,  as  Dalziel  ex- 
pressed it,  out  of  danger.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  he  one  day 
appeared  at  court  fashionably  dressed, 
excepting  the  beard  ;  but  when  the 
king  had  laughed  sufficiently  at  the 
metamorphosis,  he  resumed  his  old 
dress,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  his 
usual  attendants. 


INSUBORDINATION  OF  SEAFORTH'S 
HIGHLANDERS. 

In  the  year  1778  Seaforth's  High- 
landers were  marched  to  Leith,  where 
they  were  quartered  for  a  short  interval, 
though  long  enough  to  produce  com- 
plaints about  the  infringement  of  their 
engagements,  and  some  pay  and  bounty, 
which  they  said  were  due  to  them. 
Their  disaffection  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  activity  of  emissaries  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  regiment  refused  to  em- 
bark, and  marching  out  of  Leith  with 
pipes  playing,  and  two  plaids  fixed  on 


poles  instead  of  colours,  took  a  position 
on  Arthur's  Seat,  of  which  they  kept 
possession  for  several  days,  during  which 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  amply 
supplied  them  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition. After  much  negotiation,  a 
proper  understanding  respecting  the 
causes  of  their  complaint  was  brought 
about,  and  they  marched  down  the 
hill  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
had  gone  up,  with  pipes  playing,  and 
with  the  Earls  of  Seaforth  and  Dunmore 
and  General  Skene  at  their  head.  They 
entered  Leith,  and  went  on  board  the 
transports  with  the  greatest  readiness 
and  cheerfulness.  In  this  case  none  of 
the  men  were  brought  to  trial,  or  even 
put  into  confinement  for  these  acts  of 
open  resistance. 


ST  PALLADIUS. 

This  saint  is  sometimes  called  the 
first  bishop  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  to 
give  the  Scots  farther  instruction  in  re- 
ligion. A  chapel,  with  its  usual  atten- 
dant a  fair,  called  Paddy  Chapel,  and 
Paddy  Fair,  were  consecrated  to  him. 
Paddy  Fair  was  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  nth  of  July,  six  miles 
south  of  Stonehaven.  His  remains  were 
preserved,  in  a  silver  shrine,  at  Fordun; 
and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb 
up  to  the  time  of  the  reformation. 


PERSECUTING  SPIRIT  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

' '  One  cannot  but  observe  (says  honest 
Lachlan  Shaw,  minister  of  Elgin,  and 
author  of  the  History  of  Moray)  that  the 
clergy  of  both  denomination?  are  too 
ambitious  of  power,  and  ready  to  abuse 
it  into  severity  and  persecution.  In 
time  of  Presbytery,  after  the  year  1638, 
ministers  who  would  not  subscribe  the 
Covenant,  who  conversed  with  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  or  the  Marqui* 
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of  Montrose,  or  who  took  a  protection 
from  them,  were  suspended,  deprived, 
or  deposed  ;  and  gentlemen  who  took 
part  with  Huntley  or  Montrose  were 
tossed  from  one  judicatory  to  another, 
made  to  undergo  a  mock  penance,  in 
sack-cloth,  and  to  swear  to  the  Cove- 
nant. Under  prelacy,  on  the  other 
hand,  afier  the  restoration,  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  all  who  opposed  court 
measures,  had  no  enemies  more  virulent 
than  the  clergy.  They  informed  against 
them,  made  the  court  raise  a  cruel  per- 
secution, and  make  insidious  and  san- 
guinary laws  for  fining,  imprisoning, 
intercommuning,  hanging,  &c,  It  is 
never  better  with  religion  than  when 
the  clergy  are  entrusted  with  little 
power,  and  have  no  share  in  the  civil 
administration." 


SHETLAND  SHEEP. 

The  small  breed  of  sheep  peculiar  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Norway,  being  still  found  in  Iceland, 
and  in  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, was  very  hardy,  easily  fed,  their 
mutton  exquisite,  and  the  fleeces  soft, 
as  every  one  knows  who  has  worn 
Shetland  hose.  The  Shetlanders  for- 
merly tore  ojf 'the  wool,  instead  of  shear- 
ing it.  As  this  is  done  after  the  roots 
of  the  wool  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
skin  by  the  young  fleece,  the  process  is 
not  so  cruel  as  it  appears  to  be  ;  but  it 
was  considered  bad  economy,  because 
much  of  what  first  becomes  loose  is 
cast  in  the  natural  way  and  lost.  The 
proper  course  of  clipping  was  therefore 
generally  adopted. 


ENGLISH  AND  GAELIC  IN  NAIRN. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  little  town  of  Nairn, 
the  English  and  Gaelic  languages  should 


have  long  maintained  a  struggle  for  the 
superiority,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  one  end  of  the  town  should  not  be 
able  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
people  in  the  other.  The  English  and 
Gaelic  inhabitants  formed,  therefore,  two 
distinct  parties;  and  such  new  inhabi- 
tants as  came  to  settle  at  Nairn  fell  into 
the  society  of  one  or  other  of  the  two. 
Not  many  years  back,  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  for  the  general  accom- 
modation of  the  people  and  public,  to 
afford  them  all  an  opportunity  of  pub- 
lic worship,  was  obliged  to  conduct 
divine  service,  and  to  preach  in  the 
morning  in  English,  and  in  the  after- 
noon in  Gaelic.  Dr  Johnson,  in  his 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  remarks  that  it 
was  at  Nairn  he  first  heard  the  Gaelic 
language  spoken. 

There  is  a  traditionary  story  of  King 
James  VI.,  that  when  he  was  in  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  nobility  of 
England,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  he  told  them, 
that  his  ancient  kingdom  was  more  ex- 
tensive than  they  supposed,  for  there 
was  in  it  a  town  so  large  that  the  in- 
habitants at  the  one  end  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
at  the  other.  In  this  statement  the  king 
alluded  to  Nairn. 

His  Majesty  is  said  also  to  have 
added,  that  there  was  another  town 
united  by  twice  seventy  bridges,  and  to 
have  pointed  to  Dingwall,  in  Ross. 


KEEPING  A  GOOD  HOUSE. 

The  following  dialogue  took  place 
betwixt  a  clergyman  and  a  man  who 
called  on  him  for  a  certificate  of  good 
character  : — 

"They  tell  ine,  John,  you  dinna 
keep  a  good  house?" 

"Na,  sir,"  said  John,  "  it's  no  sa< 
weel  keepit  as  yours,  but  it's  no  to  be 
expeckit ;  we  haena  sae  muckle  to  keep 
it  wiV 
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VACATION  WORK. 

When  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
friends  proposed  to  solicit  for  him  the 
office  of  a  judge  in  the  Scottish  Criminal 
Court,  he  replied — 

1 '  No,  no  ;  I  have  more  pleasure  in 
looking  after  my  little  farm,  in  the  va- 
cation of  the  Court  of  Session,  than  I 
should  have  in  running  about  the  country 
hanging  folk." 


SCENE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  JAMES  I. 

A  noble  of  high  rank,  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  king  James  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, having  quarrelled  with  another 
baron  in  presence  of  the  monarch  and 
his  court,  so  far  forgot  himself  that  he 
struck  his  adversary  on  the  face.  The 
king  instantly  had  him  seized,  and 
ordered  him  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
upon  the  council  table ;  he  then  un- 
sheathed the  short  cutlass  which  he 
carried  at  his  girdle,  gave  it  to  the  baron 
who  received  the  blow,  and  commanded 
him  to  strike  off  the  hand  which  had 
insulted  his  honour,  and  was  forfeited  to 
the  laws,  threatening  him  with  death  if  he 
refused.  There  was  little  doubt,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  this 
prince  for  justice  and  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, that  he  was  in  earnest ;  but  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  court, 
his  prelates  and  conncil  reminded  him 
of  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  and  the  queen, 
who  was  present,  fell  at  his  feet,  im- 
plored pardon  for  the  guilty,  and  at  last 
obtained  a  remission  of  the  sentence. 
The  offender,  however,  was  banished 
from  the  court. 

CASTLE  COL. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean 
stands  the  Castle  of  Col,  which  was  the 
mansion  of  the  laird,  till  the  house 
was  built.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  as 
Boswell  remarked,  that  it  mieht  not  be 


ruined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in 
repair.  On  the  walJ,  not  long  ago,  was 
a  stone  with  an  inscription,  importing, 
that  if  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Maclonish 
shall  appear  before  this  castle,  though 
he  came  at  midnight,  with  a  man's  head 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety 
and  protection  against  all  but  the  king. 
This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty,  made 
upon  a  very  memorable  occasion  ;  Mac- 
lean, the  son  of  John  Gerves,  who 
recovered  Col,  and  conquered  Earra, 
had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  II. 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  some  offence 
against  the  state.  Forfeited  estates,  in 
those  days,  were  not  quietly  resigned. 
Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed 
force  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and 
for  some  reason  took  his  wife  with  him. 
The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the 
head  of  Lochness,  near  the  place  where 
Fort  Augustus  now  stands,  in  which 
Lochiel  obtained  the  victory,  and  Mac- 
lean, with  his  followers,  were  defeated 
and  destroyed.  The  lady  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  being 
found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Maclonish,  one  of  a  tribe  or 
family  branched  from  Cameron,  with 
orders,  if  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  to 
destroy  him,  but  ii  of  a  girl,  to  spare 
her.  Maclonish's  wife,  who  was  with 
child  likewise,  had  a  girl,  about  the 
same  time  at  which  Lady  Maclean 
brought  a  boy  ;  and  Maclonish,  with 
more  generosity  to  his  captive  than 
fidelity  to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the 
children  should  be  changed.  Maclean, 
being  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony, 
and,  in  gratitude  to  his  friend,  made  his 
castle  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  of  the 
clan  that  should  think  himself  in  dan- 
ger ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidence, Maclean  took  upon  himself  and 
his  posterity  the  care  of  educating  th« 
heir  of  Maclonish, 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  WIT. 

Henry  Erskine  had  an  inveterate 
habit  of  punning.  A  person  once  said 
to  him  that  punning  was  the  lowest 
species  of  wit,  to  which  he  replied — 

"Then  it  must  be  the  best  species, 
since  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. " 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

A  close-fisted  Dundee  magistrate  was 
rallied  by  a  friend  on  the  shabbiness  of 
his  attire. 

"  Hoots,  man,"  said  the  bailie,  "it's 
nae  matter  ;  a'body  kens  me  here. " 

The  same  person  met  him  shortly 
afterwards  in  London,  attired  in  the 
same  manner. 

"As  plain  as  ever,  bailie,  I  seel" 
said  he  to  him,  with  a  tone  of  interro 
gative  surprise. 

"  Hoots,  man,  fat's  about  that,"  was 
the  magistrate's  answer,  "  naebody  kens 
me  here." 


A  BRUTAL  HIGHLAND  CHIEFTAIN. 

In  the  Highland  districts,  during  the 
beneficent  reign  of  James  the  First, 
King  of  Scots,  a  ferocious  chieftain  had 
broken  in  upon  a  poor  cottager,  and 
carried  off  two  of  her  cows.  Such  was 
the  unlicensed  state  of  the  country  that 
the  robber  walked  abroad,  and  was 
loudly  accused  by  the  aggrieved  party, 
who  declared  that  she  should  never  put 
off  her  shoes  again  till  she  had  carried 
her  complaint  to  the  King  in  person. 

"It  is  false,"  cried  he,  "I'll 
have  you  shod  myself  before  you  reach 
the  court,"  and,  with  a  brutality  scarcely 
credible,  the  monster  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  by  fixing,  with  nails  dri- 
ven into  the  fles'n,  two  horse  shoes  of 
iron  upon  her  naked  feet,  after  which 
he  thrust  her  wounded  and  bleeding 
upon  the  highway.     Some  humane 


persons  took  pity  on  her  ;  and  when 
cured  she  retained  her  original  purpose, 
sought  out  the  King,  told  her  story, 
showed  her  feet,  still  seamed  and 
scarred  by  the  inhuman  treatment  she 
had  received. 

James  heard  her  with  a  mixture  of  pity, 
kindness,  and  indignation  ;  and,  having 
instantly  directed  his  writs  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  where  the  robber  chief 
resided,  had  him  seized  within  a  short 
time,  and  sent  to  Perth  where  the  court 
was  then  held.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demmed  ;  and  after  being  paraded  in 
an  ignominious  dress  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  he  was  dragged  at  a 
horse's  tail,  and  hanged  on  a  gallows. 


A  GOOD  STREET  SPOILED. 

An  Engl  ish  nobleman  walking  through 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  in  com- 
pany with  Henry  Erskine,  remarked 
now  odd  it  was  that  St  Andrew's  Church 
should  so  greatly  project,  whilst  the  Phy- 
sicians' Hall,  nearly  opposite,  equally 
receded.  Erskine  admitted  that  George 
Street  would  have  been,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  street  in  Europe,  if  tha 
fonvardncss  of  the  clergy,  and  the  back- 
war dn  ess  of  the  physicians^  had  not 
marred  its  uniformity. 


A  TRADITION  OF  YOKE-HAUGH. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  field  about 
two  miles  above  Little  Dunkeld,  called 
Yoke-Haugh  (Dalnacoing),  concerning 
which  there  is  the  following  curious 
tradition : — 

"A  man,  who  may  be  called  the 
Cincinnatus  of  Scotland,  happened, 
along  with  his  two  sons,  to  be  plough- 
ing in  this  field  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Luncarty.  Hearing  the  fate  of  the 
battle,  and  seeing  the  Scotch  army  re- 
treating this  way,  he  was  instantly  fired 
with  heroic  indignation,  and  together 
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with  his  sons,  seized  each  of  them  the 
yoke  of  an  oxen  plough,  persuaded  their 
countrymen  to  rally,  and  marching  at 
their  head,  they  met  the  Danes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  somewhere  near 
Caputh,  where  there  was  a  second 
action,  in  which  the  Danes  were  com- 
pletely defeated;  and  this  aged  hero 
exhibited  prodigies  of  valour,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  dignified  by  his 
sovereign  with  peculiar  honours,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  imple- 
ment with  which  he  fought  for  his  arms. 
The  yoke  is  still  the  arms  of  the  noble 
family  of  Kinnoul,  who  are  thought  to 
be  descended  from  this  saviour  of  his 
country. — Stat.  Accouui. 


A  grave-digger's  dying  wish. 

When  Robert  Fairgrieve,  the  ec- 
centric grave-digger  of  Ancrum,  was 
on  his  deathbed,  the  minister  visited 
him.  He  was  surprised  to  find  him  in 
a  somewhat  restless  and  discontented 
humour,  and  not  comporting  himself 
exactly  as  a  dying  man  ought  to  do. 
On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  un- 
easiness— 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Robert,  "  I  was  just 
minding  that  I've  buriet  five  hunder 
and  ninety-eight  folk  since  I  was  first 
made  bedral  o'  Ancrum,  and  I  was 
anxious  that,  if  it  were  His  holy  will, 
I  might  be  spared  to  mak  it  the  sax 
hunder." 


A  WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Old  Kilbrackmont  was  a  complete 
specimen  of  the  ancient  Jacobite  hu- 
morist. He  had  been  tl  out"  at  the 
Forty- five  ;  and,  by  a  long  course  of 
hard  living,  the  result,  probably,  of  dis- 
appointed hopes,  personal  and  political, 
became  latterly  very  poor.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits,  that  in  no  circumstances  did  he 


ever  loose  the  power  of  creating  or  en- 
joying a  joke.  He  was  one  night  lying 
in  his  solitary,  half-desolate  mansion- 
house,  when  a  band  of  youthful  depre- 
dators entered  by  the  window,  and  be- 
gan to  rummage  for  spoil  through  a 
dilapidated  chest  of  drawers  which  stood 
in  his  bedroom.  The  good  old  man, 
not  in  the  least  degree  alarmed  about 
his  property,  leaned  quietly  over  the 
bed,  and  addressed  the  robbers  in  these 
words — 

1 1  Haud  ye  busy,  lads  1  Haud  ye  busy ! 
An  ye  find  ony  thing  there  i'  the  dark, 
it's  mair  than  I  can  do  in  daylight." 


CUMBERLAND  THE  "  BUTCHER." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fife  Justices  of 
the  Peace  at  Colinsburgh,  soon  after  the 
Forty-five,  a  Whig  gentleman  gave  the 
"  Duke  of  Cumberland"  as  a  toast.  A 
Jacobite  gentleman  present,  Beaton  of 
Kilconquhar,  being  next  asked  to  give 
a  toast,  proposed  one  Sibbald,  a  but- 
cher in  Colinsburgh.  This  gave  great 
offence  to  many  of  the  company,  but 
especially  to  the  Whig,  who  absolutely 
refused  the  toast,  saying  he  would  rather 
do  anything  than  drink  the  health  of  a 
low  tradesman. 

"  Sir,"  said  Kilconquhar,  sternly, 
M  I've  drunk  your  butcher:  you'll  either 
drink  mine,  or  consent  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  window  I" 


"  THE  MAN,  MY  LORD." 

A  circumstance  occurred  some  years 
ago  at  a  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  in 
presence  of  a  judge  whose  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  manner  were  more  than 
compensated  by  his  many  excellent 
qualities.  Their  lordships  and  suite 
had  just  met,  and  were  proceeding  to 
investigate  a  rather  interesting  case, 
when  their  deliberations  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  continued  knocking  at  the 
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outer  court-door.  Again  and  again  the 
shrill -tongued  macer  ejaculated,  "Si- 
lence! silence  there  1"  to  little  or  no 
purpose.  Atlength  the  judge  exclaimed, 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  that  noise  ? 
Macer — officers — what  are  you  all  about, 
that  you  don't  put  an  end  to  that  con- 
stant shuffle-shuffling?" 

Officer.  "  It's  a  man,  my  lord." 

Judge,  "A  man!  what  man,  sir?  who, 
where  is  lie,  and  what  does  he  want  ?" 

Officer,  "He's  at  the  outside,  please 
your  lordship,  and  wants  to  get  in." 

Judge.  "Well,  keep  him  out;  keep 
him  out,  I  say,  sir," 

The  officer  bowed  assent,  and  the 
business  of  the  court  proceeded.  By 
and  by,  however,  an  individual  possess- 
ing the  right  of  entree  walked  into  the 
court,  and  the  "man,"  watching  his 
opportunity,  slipped  in  at  the  same 
time.  By  a  levity  and  restlessness, 
however,  by  no  means  uncommon,  he 
had  not  been  well  in  till  he  wished  to 
get  out  again— applying,  perhaps,  to  a 
court  of  law,  what  Chaucer  says  of  the 
blessed  state  of  matrimony, — 

"  Marriage  is  like  a  rabble  roule  : 
Those  that  are  put  would  fain  be  in, 
And  those  that  are  in  would  fain  be  out." 

With  this  he  began  to  jostle  everybody 
near  him,  a  proceeding  which,  as  it 
created  a  new  hubbub,  necessarily  drew 
forth  a  fresh  rebuke  from  the  president 
of  the  court. 

Judge.  What's  all  this  now?  Even 
if  my  ears  were  as  sharp  as  those  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  room  in  which  I  sit 
as  well  contrived  as  the  celebrated  vault 
in  which  he  kept  his  prisoners,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  hear  one  word 
that  the  witness  is  saying." 

Officer,  "It's  the  man,  my  lord." 

Judge.  "  What  I  the  same  man  !" 

Officer.  * (  The  verra  same. " 

Judge,  "  Well,  what  does  he  want?" 

Officer,  "  lie  wants  to  get  out,  please 
your  worship," 

Judge,  "  Wants  to  get  out  !  Then 
keep  him  in;  keep  him  in,  T  say,  sir?" 


The  obedient  officer  did  as  he  was 
directed  ;  but  the  persevering  "man" 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  driven  from  hie 
purpose.  Watching  an  opportunity, 
and  elbowing  his  way  to  an  open  win- 
dow, he  attempted  to  mount  to  the  sill, 
and  appeared,  contrary  to  all  rule,  to  be 
meditating  his  eseape  in  that  direction  ; 
but  the  vigilant  officer  again  caught  the 
delinquent ;  and,  again  interfering,  a 
fresh  tumult  ensued.  His  lordship  ap- 
peared angry,  as  well  he  might,  and  a 
third  time  exclaimed — 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  Is  there 
to  be  no  end  to  this?" 

Officer.  "  It's  the  vian>  my  lord. " 

Judge,  "  What  I  the  same  man  again ! 
Show  me  the  fellow,  and  I'll  man  him." 

The  officer  here  pointed  to  a  respect- 
able enough  looking  individual,  who, 
as  he  said,  "wanted  to  get  up." 

Judge,  "Well,  keep  him  dmon" 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  but  the  disturber  of  the  court  con- 
trived to  effect  his  purpose,  and  it  was 
not  long  till  he  began  to  testify  as  much 
dissatisfaction  with  his  elevation,  as  he 
had  done  in  all  his  former  situations. 
The  business  was  once  more  interrupted, 
and  the  judge  demanded  what  was  the 
matter.    The  officer  informed  him  that, 

"  The  man  had  cruppen  up  on  the 
window-sole,  and  wanted  to  get  down 
again." 

Judge,  "Up  on  the  wind ow- sol e  ! 
Well,  keep  him  up;  keep  him  up,  I 
say,  sir,  if  it  should  be  to  the  day  of 
judgment  ! " 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
these  successive  interruptions  threw  the 
audience  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
that  the  incorrigible  "man,"  while  held 
in  durance  on  the  window-sole,  had  far 
more  eyes  turned  upon  him  than  either 
the  prisoners  or  witnesses  at  the  bar. 

A  FIERCE  ENCOUNTER. 

Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  reno\vned 
cavalier,  had  been  present  at  court 
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when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  highly 
praised  for  his  strength  and  valour.  "  h 
may  be,"  answered  Spens,  4 'if  all  be 
good  that  is  upcome.  Shortly  after, 
Angus,  while  hawking  near  Borthwick 
with  a  single  attendant,  met  Kilspindie. 

"  What  reason  had  you,"  said  the 
earl,  "  for  making  the'questiou  of  my 
manhood  ?  Thou  art  a  tall  fellow,  and 
so  am  I ;  and,  by  St  Bride  of  Douglas, 
one  of  us  shall  pay  for  it  I" 

"Since  it  may  be  no  better,"  an- 
swered Kilspindie,  "I  will  defend  my- 
self against  the  best  earl  in  Scotland." 

With  these  words  they  encountered 
each  other  fiercely,  till  Angus  with  one 
blow  severed  the  thigh  of  his  anta- 
gonist, who  died  upon  the  spot.  The 
earl  then  addressed  the  attendant  of 
Kilspindie  : — 

"Go  thy  way,  tell  my  gossip  the 
king,  that  here  was  nothing  but  fair 
play.  I  know  my  gossip  will  be  of- 
fended ;  but  I  will  get  me  into  Liddes- 
dale,  and  remain  in  my  castle  of  Her- 
mitage until  his  anger  is  abated." 

The  king,  seeing  that  no  order  could' 
be  taken  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  while 
in  possession  of  Liddesdale,  caused  him 
to  exchange  that  lordship  for  the  lands 
and  castle  of  Bothwell  in  Clydesdale; 
and  thus  the  Hepburns,  Earls  of  Both- 
well,  succeeded  the  Douglases  as  lords 
of  Hermitage. 


MINISTERIAL  EXEMPLARS. 

Robert  Fairgrieve,  bedral  and  grave- 
digger  to  the  parish  of  Ancrum,  in 
Roxburghshire,  was  a  man  of  some 
humour.  The  minister  one  day  met 
him  coming  home  sooner  than  usual 
from  Jedburgh  fair,  and  inquired  the 
reason  for  such  strange  conduct,  since 
most  of  his  fellow  parishioners  would 
probably  stay  till  midnight,  if  not  till 
next  morning. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Robert,  "huz  that 
are  office-bearers  (meaning  the  minister 


and  himself)  should  be  ensamples  to  the 
flock." 

A  RELIEF. 

A  gentleman,  going  round  the  walls 
of  Edinburgh  the  day  after  its  capture 
by  Prince  Charles,  saw  a  Highlander 
sitting  astride  a  cannon  at  one  of  tlr 
gates;  and,  anxious  to  hear  what  the 
man  thought  of  the  affair,  remarked  to 
him,  with  an  air  of  inquiry,  that  these 
surely  were  not  the  same  troops  he  had 
seen  here  yesterday. 

"  No,"  quoth  the  Highlander,  "she'll 
be  relieved  now." 


A  FROVERBIAL  OBJECTION- 

Dr  James  Hamilton  was  one  day,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  condoling 
with  Dr  Yule,  a  contemporary,  on  the 
patience  which  they  were  mutually 
called  upon  to  exercise  in  waiting  for 
professional  advancement. 

"But  you,  Yule,"  said  Hamilton, 
"  labour  under  a  peculiar  disadvantage." 

"How  so?"  replied  the  astonished 
doctor. 

"  Oh  !  "  rejoined  Hamilton,  "do  you 
not  see  that  every  one  will  say — a  green 
Yule  maks  a  fat  kirkyard  ?  " 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

Mr  Peter  Glass,  minister  of  Crail, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  old  school  of 
Scottish  Presbyterian  clergymen,  and 
addressed  himself  in  familiar  terms  to 
the  Almighty, — spoke  to  individuals  of 
his  congregation  during  public  worship, 
- — and  invariably  preached  in  good  broad 
Scotch,  using  all  the  homely  technical 
terms  appropriate  to  the  subjects  he 
happened  to  have  in  hand.  His  parish- 
ioners being  mostly  fishermen,  he  waa 
praying  one  day  '  *  that  the  Lord  would 
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fill  the  men's  boats  wf  herrin',  up  to 
the  very  tow-holes,"— that  is,  up  to  the 
spaces  in  which  the  oars  rest, — when 
one  of  the  persons  concerned  roared 
out,  "  Na,  no  that  far,  sir,  or  we  wad  a' 
be  sunk!" 


A  MUSICAL  PUN. 

A  young  Scotchman  visiting  London 
with  his  father,  and  being  much  given 
to  punning,  his  father  often  reproved 
him  for  it,  and  expressed  a  wisli  that 
while  in  London  at  any  rate  he  would 
endeavour  to  leave  it  off,  and,  if  possible, 
display  a  little  genuine  wit.  One  day, 
taking  a  walk  together,  they  passed 
Newgate,  where  a  man  was  confined  in 
the  stocks,  with  his  head  firmly  jammed 
in  between  two  ponderous  blocks  of 
wood.  An  excellent  pun,  strictly  in 
point,  instantly  occurred  to  the  young 
man  ;  but,  his  father  being  present,  he 
durst  not  come  out  with  it;  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  whistling  the  tune  of 
"Through  the  wood,  laddie." 


HUNGRY  VISITORS. 

A  young  minister  was  placed  as  pas- 
tor over  a  widely  extended  parish  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  The  houses  of  the 
parishioners  were  few  and  far  between. 
Shortly  after  he  was  settled,  he  inti- 
mated from  the  pulpit  that  he  would,  in 
company  with  one  of  the  elders,  on  the 
following  week,  visit  a  certain  district 
in  the  parish  ;  and,  as  he  would  have  a 
long  walk,  he  hoped  none  of  them 
would  take  it  amiss  if  he  did  not  stay 
long  in  one  house,  and  that  none  of 
them  would  insist  on  their  staying  to 
partake  of  refreshments.  True  to  his 
word,  he  started  on  his  visitation  ;  but 
he  did  not  know  the  work  he  had  to.  do. 
The  people  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
never  offered  them  anything,  and  the 
lifter  noon  found  them  tired  and  hungry. 


At  last  they  entered  the  cottage  of  an 
old  woman,  and  she  was  to  be  like  her 
neighbours ;  but  the  elder,  who  was 
not  so  "blate"  as  the  minister,  asked 
her  11  for  ony  sake"  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  woman  put  some 
bannocks  and  a  "print"  of  butter  on 
the  table,  and  they  both  began  with  a 
will.  The  minister  took  the  butter  off 
one  side  of  the  plate,  and  the  elder  took 
it  off  the  other,  which  the  old  woman 
seeing,  she  asked  them  to  take  it  off 
one  side,  so  as  to  leave  it  *'  respectable" 
for  the  next  comer.  The  elder  remarked 
that  they  were  very  hungry,  and  he 
hardly  thought  they  would  leave  much  ; 
and  he  was  right,  for  they  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  bannocks  and  butter. 

Next  Sunday  the  minister  lectured 
on  the  Saviour  feeding  the  multitude  on 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  said  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  miracle  was  the  amount  of 
the  fragments  that  remained.  The  old 
woman,  who  was  present,  and  paying 
great  attention,  immediately  made  an- 
swer, loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  the 
church — 

"  Guid  faith,  my  man,  if  you  had 
been  there  with  your  hungry  elder,  I'm 
thinkin*  there  wadna  hae  been  sae 
muckle  left." 


ANDREW  BERTOUN. 

King  James  III.  paid  great  attention 
to  trade,  and  prepared  a  fleet  for  its 
protection,  not  inconsiderable  for  those 
times  and  the  state  of  his  kingdom.  In 
particular,  he  built  one  ship  larger  ihan 
any  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  Europe. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  had  occasion 
to  employ  that  and  some  other  ships  in 
defence  of  his  commercial  subjects. 
The  Hollanders,  for  what  reasons  we 
are  not  informed,  had  taken  several 
Scots  ships,  and  had  thrown  their  crews 
into  the  sea.  The  king,  irritated  at 
this  cruelty,  fitted  out  his  great  ship, 
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with  some  others,  under  the  command 
of  Andrew  Bertoun,  who  seized  all  the 
Dutch  ships  he  could  meet  with,  sent 
home  some  hogsheads  of  Dutchmen's 
heads  as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  re- 
turned to  Leith  with  several  valuable 
prizes.  A  cruel  revenge  for  a  cruel 
injury. 

A  misunderstanding  and  coolness  had 
subsisted  several  years  between  the 
courts  of  Scotland  and  Portugal,  occa- 
sioned by  the  mutual  depredations  of 
the  subjects  at  sea.  A  fleet  of  the  Por- 
tuguese had  captured  a  ship  belonging 
to  James  III.,  commanded  by  John 
Bertoun  ;  of  which  that  prince  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
obtaining  no  redress,  granted  letters  of 
marque  to  Bertoun  a  little  before  his 
death.  James  IV. ,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Robert  and  John  Bertoun,  the  sons 
of  John  Bertoun,  granted  them  letters 
of  marque  or  reprisal.  Of  these,  the 
two  Bertouns,  assisted  by  their  brother 
Andrew,  made  a  very  good  use.  They 
fitted  out  two  stout  ships,  with  which 
they  cruised  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal, 
and  took  several  valuable  prizes.  This 
trade  was  so  lucrative,  and  appeared  to 
them  so  honourable,  that  they  carried 
it  too  far,  and  continued  it  too  long; 
and  in  the  end  brought  ruin  upon  them- 
selves, and  contributed  to  bring  many 
calamities  on  the  country. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  was  ex- 
cited against  them.  Andrew  Bertoun, 
one  of  the  three  brothers  who  had  re- 
ceived letters  of  marque  against  the 
Portuguese,  returning  with  two  ships 
from  a  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal, 
was  attacked  in  the  Downs  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Howard,  Lord  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  elder  brother  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  su- 
perior force  to  intercept  them.  Though 
Bertoun  and  his  men  were  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  attack,  they  defended 
themselves  with  great  braver)';  butbeing 
overpowered  by  numbers,  both  of  their 
ships  were  taken  and  brought  to  Lon- 


don. Andrew  Bertoun  died  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  those  of  his  men  who  sur- 
vived, after  being  confined  a  few  days, 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  commanded  to 
depart  the  kingdom  in  three  weeks. 


"what  is  baptism?" 

A  country  clergyman  was  one  day 
catechising  his  flock  in  the  church. 
The  bedral  being  somewhat  ill -read  in 
his  "Caritch,"  thought  it  best  to  keep 
a  modest  place  near  the  door,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  inquisition.  But 
the  clergyman  observed  him,  and  divin- 
ing his  object,  called  him  forward. 

"John/'  said  he,  "what  is  bap- 
tism?" 

"  Ou,  sir,"  answered  John,  scratching 
his  head,  "ye  ken,  it's  just  sax-pence  to 
me,  and  fifteenpence  to  the  precentor." 

"A  MADE  STORY;" 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  whose  writings 
now  find  favour  chiefly  with  antiquar- 
ians, was  once  a  most  popular  author 
in  Scotland  ;  witness  the  proverb,  <(  It's 
no  in  Davie  Lindsay,"  meaning  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  road.  -  He 
flourished  about  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation. A  story  is  told  of  an  honest 
farmer,  who  being  on  his  deathbed,  a 
pious  neighbour  brought  him  an  English 
Bible  to  read  to  him.  The  dying  man 
had  to  that  day  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  book  ;  and,  upon 
hearing  some  of  its  wonderful  contents, 
cried  out — 

"  Hout  awa* !  Bring  me  Davie  Lind- 
say.   That's  a  made  story." 

OPEN  CONFESSION. 

In  a  Fifeshire  manse,  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  large  party  one  evening  turned 
on  a  volume  of  sermons  by  a  fellow- 
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preacher,  which  had  just  been  published 
with  considerable  success,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  brought  a  round  sum 
into  the  hands  of  the  author.  When 
the  minister's  wife  heard  of  what  had 
been  made  by  the  volume,  her  imagina- 
tion was  excited  ;  and,  turning  to  her 
husband,  who  sat  a  little  aside,  she 
said — 

"My  dear,  I  see  naething  to  hinder 
you  to  print  a  wheen  of  your  sermons, 
too.    If  you  could  get  as  much  money 

for  them  as  Mr  *s  gotten,  it  would 

be  a  great  help  to  us." 

"Deed,  wife,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  sermons  were  a'  printed  lang  syne," 
said  the  candid  minister  in  his  wife's 
ear. 


WILL  SPE1R  AND  THE  DOGS. 


"Will  Speir  occasionally  assisted  the 
beadle  of  Beith  parish  in  the  discharge 
of  a  few  of  the  less  important  functions 
of  his  office.  One  day  during  sermon 
a  fight  took  place  between  two  strong 
collies  in  one  of  the  passages,  which  in- 
terrupted the  service  for  a  time.  Will 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  riot,  and  be- 
labouring the  belligerents  with  a  stick, 
exclaimed — 

"If  you  would  pay  mair  attention  to 
what  the  minister's  saying  to  you,  it 
would  be  muckle  better  for  you  than 
tearing  your  tousy  jackets  that  gait — 
tnk  belter  care  o'  your  claes,  ye  yelping 
brutes;  there's  no  a  tailor  in  Beith  can 
mend  them  for  ye,  or  mak  new  anes 
when  they're  done." 


FAMINE  IN  SCOTLAND* 


them  all  to  be  fed,  although  the  stores 
of  the  abbey  were  almost  exhausted. 
This  was  done  constantly  for  three 
months,  without  any  visible  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  granaries. 
1  mean  not  to  derogate  from  the  charity; 
but,  as  to  the  miracle,  any  one  who  has 
ever  seen  a  room  with  two  doors  may 
discover  its  solution. — Datryniple. 


HIGHLAND  FAIRIES. 

The  Daoine  Shi\  or  men  of  peace  of 
the  Highlanders,  though  not  absolutely 
malevolent,  are  believed  to  be  a  peevish, 
repining  race  of  beings,  who,  possessing 
themselves  but  a  scanty  portion  of  hap- 
piness, arc  supposed  to  envy  mankind 
their  more  complete  and  substantial 
enjoyment.  They  are  supposed  to  en- 
joy, in  their  subterraneous  recesses,  a 
sort  of  shadowy  happiness — a  tinsel 
grandeur ;  which,  however,  they  would 
willingly  exchange  for  the  more  solid 
joys  of  mortality. 

They  are  believed  to  inhabit  certain 
round  grassy  eminences,  where  they 
celebrate  their  nocturnal  festivities  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  About  a  mile 
beyond  the  source  of  the  Forth,  above 
Lochcon,  there  is  a  place  called  Coir- 
s/it'au,  or,  the  Cove  of  the  Men  of  Peace, 
which  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  favourite 
place  of  their  residence.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  to  be  seen  many  round, 
conical  eminences ;  particularly  one, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  by  the  skirts 
of  which  many  are  still  afraid  to  pass 
after  sunset.  It  is  believed  that  if,  on 
Hallow -eve,  any  person  alone  goes 
round  one  of  these  hills  nine  times, 
towards  the  left  hand  {sinistrorsnai),  a 
door  shall  open  by  which  he  shall  be 
admitted  into  their  subterraneous  abode. 
Many,  it  is  said,  of  mortal  race,  have 
been  entertained  in  their  secret  recesses. 
There  they  have  been  received  into  the 
most  splendid  apartments,  and  regaled 
with  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  and 


In  the  reign  of  David  I.  a  grievous 
famine  prevailed  in  Scotland.  Four 
thousand  half- famished  wretches  re- 
paired to  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  reared 
their  huts  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
waited  for  the  beneficence  of  the  bre- 
thren.   Waltheof,  the  superior,  ordered 
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delicious  wines.  Their  females  surpass 
the  daughters  of  men  in  beauty.  The 
seemingly  happy  inhabitants  pass  their 
time  in  festivity,  and  in  dancing  to 
notes  of  the  softest  music.  But  unhappy 
is  the  mortal  who  joins  in  their  joys,  or 
ventures  to  partake  of  their  dainties. 
By  this  indulgence  he  forfeits  for  ever 
the  society  of  men,  and  is  bound  down 
irrevocably  to  the  condition  of  a  ShFich, 
or  a  man  of  peace. 

A  woman,  as  is  reported  in  the  High- 
land tradition,  was  conveyed,  in  days  of 
yore,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  men 
of  peace.  There  she  was  recognised  by 
one  who  had  formerly  been  an  ordinary 
mortal,  but  who  had,  by  some  fatality, 
become  associated  with  the  Shi'ichs. 
This  acquaintance,  still  retaining  some 
portion  of  human  benevolence,  warned 
her  of  her  danger,  and  counselled  her, 
as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to  abstain 
from  eating  and  drinking  with  them, 
for  a  certain  space  of  time.  She  com- 
plied with  the  counsel  of  her  friend  ; 
and  when  the  period  assigned  was 
elapsed,  she  found  herself  again  upon 
earth,  restored  to  the  society  of  mortals. 
It  is  added,  that  when  she  examined 
the  viands  which  had  been  presented  to 
her,  and  which  had  appeared  so  tempt- 
ing to  the  eye,  they  were  found,  now 
that  the  enchantment  was  removed,  to 
consist  only  of  the  refuse  of  the  earth. 
— Martin. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  LONG  AGO. 

The  houses  of  the  common  people  in 
these  parts  (Aberdeenshire)  are  shock- 
ing to  humanity,  formed  of  loose  stones, 
and  covered  with  clods,  which  they 
call  divots  y  or  with  heath,  broom,  or 
branches  of  fir :  they  look,  at  a  distance, 
like  so  many  black  mole-hills.  The 
inhabitants  live  very  poorly,  on  oat- 
meal, barley-cakes,  and  potatoes;  their 
drink  whisky,  sweetened  with  honey. 
The  men  are  thin,  but  stro.-io  #  Idle  and 


lazy,  except  employed  in  the  chase,  or 
anything  that  looks  like  amusement ; 
are  content  with  their  hard  fare,  and 
will  not  exert  themselves  farther  than 
to  get  what  they  deem  necessaries.  The 
women  are  more  industrious,  spin  their 
own  husband's  clothes,  and  get  money 
by  knitting  stockings,  the  great  trade 
of  the  country.  The  common  women 
are  in  general  most  remarkably  plain, 
and  soon  acquire  an  old  look,  and,  by 
being  much  exposed  to  the  weather 
without  hats,  such  a  grin  and  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  as  heightens 
greatly  their  natural  hardness  of  fea- 
tures. I  never  saw  so  much  plainness 
among  the  lower  rank  of  females  :  but 
the  7ie plus  ultra  of  hard  features  is  not 
found  till  you  arrive  among  the  fisli- 
wonien  of  Aberdeen. — Pennant. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  STORY. 

Lord  Kellie  was,  like  his  prototype 
Falstaff,  "not  only  witty  himself,  but 
the  cause  of  wit  in  oLher  men."  Mr 

A  E  ,  the  advocate,  a  man  of 

considerable  humour,  accompanied  by 
great  formality  of  manners,  happened 
to  be  one  of  a  convivial  party,  when 
his  lordship  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  After  dinner  he  was  asked  to 
sing,  but  absolutely  refused  to  comply 
with  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the 
company.  At  length  Lord  Kellie  told 
him  that  he  should  not  escape;  he  must 
either  sing  a  song,  tell  a  story,  or  drink 

a  pint  bumper.    Mr  B  ,  being  an 

abstemious  man,  chose  rather  to  tell  a 
story  than  incur  the  forfeit. 

"One  day,"  said  he,  in  his  usual 
pompous  .  manner,  "  a  thief,  in  the 
course  of  his  rounds,  saw  the  door  of  a 
church  invitingly  open.  He  walked  in, 
thinking  that  even  there  he  might  lay  hold 
of  something  valuable  Having  secured 
the  pulpit  cloth,  he  was  retreating, 
when,  lo !  he  found  the  door  shut. 
After  some  consideration,  he  adopted 
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the  only  means  of  escape  left,  namely 
to  let  himself  down  by  the  bell  rope. 
The  bell  of  course  rang  ;  the  people 
were  alarmed,  and  the  thief  was  taken, 
just  as  he  reached  the  ground,  When 
they  were  dragging  him  away,  he  looked 
up,  and  emphatically  addressed  the 
bell,  as  I  now  address  your  lordship; 
'Had  it  not  been,*  said  he,  *  for  your 
long  tongue  and  your  empty  /iead>  I  had 
made  my  escape/" 


DAVIE  LOCH, 

Davie  Loch,  a  Peebles  carrier,  was 
reputed  to  be  rather  light  of  wits,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  his  worldly  interests.  His 
mother,  finding  her  end  approaching,  ad- 
dressed her  son  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  neighbours — 

"The  house  will  be  Davie's,  of  course; 
an'  the  furniture  too." 

"Eh,  hear  her !"  quoth  Davie; 
11  sensible  to  the  last,  sensible  to  the 
last." 

"  The  lyin*  siller,"  continued  his 
mother  

"Eh,  yes  ;  how  clear  she  is  aboot 
everything  !  " 

"  The  lyin'  siller  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Jess  and  Mary  "  

"  Steek  the  bed -doors,  steek  the  bed- 
doors,"  interposed  Davie;  "she's raving 
noo  !  "  And  the  old  dying  woman  was 
shut  up  accordingly. 


TWO  FAULTS. 

A  clergyman  near  Stirling,  after  a 
courtship  of  twelve  years,  having  at 
last  married,  was  congratulated  on  the 
happy  event  by  one  of  his  brethren  at 
the  synod  by  the  following  story  : — 

A  countryman  having  brought  a  mare 
to  a  fair,  was  asked  by  an  intending 
purchaser  if  she  had  any  faults ;  to 
which  he  replied — 


"She  has  nae  faults  but  twa,  and  I'll 
tell  you  ane  of  them  before  you  pay  me* 
and  I'll  tell  you  the  ither  now." 

"Well,"  said  the  purchaser,  "what 
is  the  first  fault?" 

"The  first  is,  she  is  unco  ill  to  tak." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  purchaser,  "there  is 
no  great  ill  in  that;*'  and  having  paid 
the  money,  asked  what  was  the  other 
fault. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  ither  fault  is, 
that  she  is  unco  little  worth  after  she  is 
ta'en." 


DEVOTED  SOLDIERS. 

In  the  month  of  Jnne  1805,  orders 
were  issued  for  one  field  officer  and  four 
subalterns  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
78th  regiment  to  join  the  first  battalion 
in  India.  The  day  before  the  field 
officer  fixed  on  for  this  purpose  left  the 
regiment,  the  soldiers  held  a  conference 
in  the  barracks,  and  in  the  evening 
several  deputations  were  sent  to  him, 
entreating  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  make  application  either  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  them,  or 
obtain  permission  for  them  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  returned  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  attachment  and 
for  their  spirited  offer ;  but  as  duty 
required  his  presence  in  India,  while 
their  services  were  confined  at  present 
to  this  country,  they  must  therefore 
separate  for  some  time.  The  next 
evening,  when  he  went  from  the  bar- 
racks to  Hythe,  to  take  the  coach  for 
London,  two- thirds  of  the  soldiers,  and 
officers  in  the  same  proportion,  accom- 
panied him,  all  of  them  complaining  of 
being  left  behind.  They  so  crowded 
round  the  coach  as  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
till  at  last  the  guard  was  obliged  to 
desire  the  coachman  to  force  his  way 
through  them.  Upon  this  the  soldiers, 
who  hung  by  the  wheels,  horses,  har- 
ness, and  coach-doors,  gave  way,  and 
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allowed  a  passage.  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  among  the  younger  part  of 
them.  Such  a  scene  as  this,  happening 
to  more  than  600  men,  and  in  the 
streets  of  a  town,  could  not  pass  un- 
noticed, and  was  quickly  reported  to 
General  Moore,  whose  mind  was  al- 
ways alive  to  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem  between  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  circumstance  was  quite  suited  to 
his  chivalrous  nature.  He  laid  the  case 
before  the  commander-in-chief;  and 
his  royal  highness,  with  that  high  feel- 
ing which  he  always  displayed  when  a 
case  was  properly  represented,  ordered 
that  there  should  be  no  separation,  and 
that  the  field  officer  should  return  to 
the  battalion  in  which  he  had  so  many 
friends  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,  and,  when  brought  in 
front  of  an  enemy,  either  to  compel 
them  to  fly,  or  perish  in  the  field. 


THE  JOUGS. 

Obsei-ved  on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of 
Calder  Church,  a  joug,  Lf.,  an  iron 
yoke  or  ring  fastened  to  a  chain, 
which  was  in  former  times  put  round 
the  necks  of  delinquents  against  the 
rules  of  the  church,  who  were  left  there 
exposed  to  shame  during  the  time  of 
divine  service  ;  and  was  also  used  as  a 
punishment  for  defamation,  small  thefts, 
&c.  ;  but  these  penalties  are  now  hap- 
pily abolished. — Pennant, 


RAIN  IN  LOCHCARRON. 

The  seasons  are  always  wet  in  this 
place,  but  within  these  few  years  (1790) 
they  seem  to  be  turning  worse.  Every- 
thing almost  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  rain. 
If  there  be  a  warm  or  hot  day,  we 
shall  soon  have  rain  ;  if  a  crow  begins 
to  chatter,  she  is  calling  for  rain :  if  the 
clouds  be  heavy,  or  if  there  be  a  mist 
on  the  top  of  the  hills,  we  shall  see 


rain.  In  a  word,  a  Highlander  may 
make  anything  a  sign  of  rain  :  there  is 
no  danger  he  shall  fail  in  his  prognosti- 
cation.— Stat.  Account. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ANDREW, 
Town-clerk  of  Banff,  circa  1650. 

Here  lies  a  man  whose  Tongue  and 
Pen 

Did  what  they  could  to  profit  Men  ; 
His  life  did  prove  most  Christian — 
He  rests,  to  rise  to  Glore  again. 

Stat.  Account. 


FIDELITY  OF  A  FOSTER-BROTHER. 

The  42d  regiment,  with  some  other 
troops,  was  sent  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  They  lay 
entrenched  some  time  near  the  French 
lines.  Some  rash  and  unlikely  project 
was  formed  for  surprising  a  redoubt 
held  by  the  enemy,  in  the  night,  which 
did  not  after  all  succeed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, attempted  with  great  secrecy, 
at  midnight — moonless  midnight.  An 
officer  of  the  42d  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailants  ;  but  no  privates 
from  that  regiment  were  included,  to 
the  great  grief  of  that  officer's  foster- 
brother,  who  would  willingly  have  ac- 
companied him. 

The  party  left  the  trenches  with  the 
utmost  silence  and  secrecy  ;  but,  from 
the  utter  darkness  and  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  became  con- 
fused and  so  bewildered  that  they  knew 
not  exactly  where  to  proceed. 

Fraser,  of  Culduthil,  the  officer  men- 
tioned, in  the  act  of  getting  over  the 
remains  of  an  enclosure  which  stopped 
his  path,  felt  his  feet  entangled  in  some- 
thing. Putting  down  his  hand  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  he  caught  hold  ot  a 
plaid,  and  then  seized  the  owner,  who 
seemed  to  grovel  on  the  ground.  He 
held  the  man  with  one  hand,  and  drew 
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his  dirk  with  the  other,  when  he  heard 
the  imploring  voice  ofhis  foster-brother. 

(<  What  the  devil  brought  you  here?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"Just  love  of  you,  and  care  of  your 
person." 

"  Why  so,  when  your  love  has  done 
me  no  good,  and  has  already  done  me 
evil  ?  And  why  encumber  yourself  with 
a  plaid?" 

"Alas!  how  could  I  ever  see  my 
mother,  had  you  been  killed  or  wounded, 
and  had  I  not  been  there  to  carry  you 
home  to  the  surgeon  or  to  Christian 
burial  ;  and  how  could  I  do  either 
without  my  plaid  to  wrap  you  in  ?  "  an- 
swered the  faithful  fellow. 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
poor  man  had  crawled  out  on  his  hands 
and  knees  between  the  sentinels,  fol- 
lowed the  party  at  some  distance  till 
he  thought  they  were  approaching  the 
place  of  assault,  and  then  again  crept 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  ground 
beside  his  master,  that  he  might  be 
near  him  unobserved.  The  faithful 
adherent  had  too  soon  occasion  to  assist 
at  the  obsequies  of  his  foster-brother ; 
for  Culduthil,  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  trench,  to  view  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy,  was  killed  with  a  cannon- 
ball  a  few  days  after. 


JAMIE  FLEEMAN  AT  CHURCH. 

In  Udny  Kirk  one  Sunday,  possibly 
owing  to  the  soporific  nature  of  the 
sermon,  the  disposition  of  the  congre- 
gation to  slumber  was  very  great. 
Jamie  Fleeman  was  there,  and,  as  was 
usual,  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  minister.  The  latter  thought  it 
necessary  to  admonish  his  flock  with 
some  severity. 

"My  brethren,"  said  he,  "  you  should 
take  an  example  by  that  fool  there  " — 
pointing  to  Fleeman-^"  fool  though  he 
be,  he  keeps  awake  while  you — think 


shame  of  yourselves  ! — are  nodding  and 
sleeping." 

"  Ay,  ay,  minister,"  muttered  Flee- 
man to  himself,  "gin  I  hadna  been  a 
feel  I  wad  been  sleeping  tee." 

a  "game"  correspondent. 

A  certain  laird,  in  whose  family  the 
tutor  was  a  wit,  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  go  to  the  moors  next  day  with 
a  neighbour,  but  changed  his  mind. 
He  desired  the  tutor  to  Write  to  his 
friend,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  shoot 
himself  to-morrow  ;  but  if  he  would 
come  to  breakfast,  the  gamekeeper, 
with  the  other  dogs,  would  go  with 
him  to  the  moors.  The  tutor  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  the  laird  does  not  mean 
to  shoot  himself  to-morrow ;  but  he 
says,  if  you  come  to  breakfast,  the 
gamekeeper  will  accompany  you,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dogs,  to  the  hill.  If  the 
moor  game  be  scarce  in  the  field*  it  is 
expected  you  will  find  more  game  with 
the  laird  at  dinner." 

The  answer  was  couched  in  these 
terms  :— 

"My  dear  Sir,^— I  rejoice  to  learn 
that  the  laird  is  not  to  shoot  himself 
to-morrow.  I  shall  certainly  be  with 
you  at  breakfast  ;  and  we  shall  never 
want  game  as  long  as  the  laird  is  to 
the  fore." 


SELF-COMMENDATION. 

John  Clerk,  Lord  Eldin,  so  remark- 
able for  his  naive  expressions,  being  re- 
minded of  a  remark  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  Upon  a  picture,  but  which 
he  himself  had  forgot,  inquired,  "Did 
I  say  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  if  I  said  that,"  quoth  the 
self-gratified  wit,    "  it  Was  deevilish 

gudeP 
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A  SHREWD  PHYSICIAN. 

A  surgeon  in  the  north,  presuming 
that  self-interest  has  a  stronger  hold  on 
man  than  superstition,  has  lately  (1790) 
opened  a  policy  of  insurance  for  the 
small-pox  !  If  a  subscriber  gives  him 
two  guineas  for  inoculating  his  child, 
the  surgeon,  in  the  event  of  the  child's 
death,  pays  ten  guineas  to  the  parent. 
Fore  very  guineasubscribed,  fourguhieas; 
for  one  half  guinea,  two  guineas ;  and 
for  a  crown,  one  guinea. — Stat.  Account, 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHARACTER. 

The  air  being  very  serene,  and  the 
climate  temperate  in  Scotland,  the  na- 
tives partake  accordingly  of  both.  They 
have  clear  understandings,  are  sagacious, 
quick  at  finding  out  their  interest,  and 
diligent  in  pursuing  it.  Abroad  in 
foreign  countries,  whither  necessity  or 
curiosity  often  drives  thein,  they  are  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  very  dexterous  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  with  whom  they  live. 
The  gentlemen  are  well  bred,  and  as 
generally  learned  as  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  women  of  con- 
dition are  handsome,  fruitful,  and  mo- 
dest, and  very  careful  in  that  Which  is 
their  great  business — viz.,  managing 
their  families,  and  educating  their  fa- 
milies. The  people  are  generally  re- 
ligious, and  very  zealous  in  adhering  to 
that  sect  which  they  profess.  They  are 
very  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking, 
even  in  countries  where  luxury  and 
excess  in  both  is  too  much  practised  : 
zealous  lovers  of  their  country,  though 
very  willing  to  settle  abroad  when  they 
have  any  opportunity  of  doing  so  :  fear- 
lps  of  danger,  and  patient  to  endure 
the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war.  In 
a  word,  they  are  a  people  who  have  al- 
ways been  tenacious  of  their  liberty, 
and  whom  no  threatening,  nor  any  pro- 
spect of  advantage,  could  make  to  yield 


to  conquerors,  though  more  rich  and 
powerful  than  themselves.— Chamber- 
layne* 


BURNING  OF  DEAN  FORREST. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  very  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  burn  heretics.  Dean 
Thomas  Forrest,  canon  of  St  Columb's, 
and  vicar  of  Dollar,  preached  every 
Sunday  on  the  epistle  or  gospel  of  the 
day,  for  which,  and  some  other  singu- 
larities, accusation  of  heresy  was  made 
to  his  ordinary,  George  Crichton,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  The  bishop,  when  the 
dean  appeared  before  him,  addressed 
hiin  in  this  manner  : — 

"My  joy  Dean  Thomas,  I  am  in- 
formed that  you  preach  the  epistle  and 
gospel  every  Sunday  to  your  parish- 
ioners, and  that  you  do  not  take  the 
best  cOw  and  the  best  cloth  from  them, 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  other  church- 
men ;  and  therefore,  my  joy  Dean 
Thomas,  I  would  have  you  to  take 
your  cow  and  your  cloth  as  other  church- 
men do.  It  is  too  much  to  preach 
every  Sunday;  for  in  so  doing  you  may 
make  the  people  think  that  we  should 
preach  likewise;  it  is  enough  for  you, 
when  you  find  any  good  epistle,  or 
good  gospel,  that  setteth  forth  the 
liberties  of  holy  church,  to  preach  that, 
and  let  the  rest  alone." 

To  the  sage  admonition  of  his  bishop 
the  dean  answered — "I  think,  my  lord, 
that  none  of  my  parishioners  will  com- 
plain that  I  do  not  take  the  cow  and 
the  cloth;  but  I  know  that  they  will 
gladly  give  me  anything  that  they  have ; 
and  they  know  that  I  will  gladly  give 
them  anything  that  I  have.  There  is 
no  discord  amongst  us.  Your  lordship 
sayeth,  it  is  too  much  to  preach  every 
Sunday ;  I  think  it  is  too  little  ;  and  I 
wish  that  your  lordship  did  the  like," 

"Nay,  nay,  Dean  Thomas,"  said 
the  bishop,  "we  were  not  ordained  to 
preach," 
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"Your  lordship,"  said  the  dean, 
"directs  me,  when  I  meet  with  a  good 
epistle,  or  a  good  gospel,  to  preach 
upon  it.  I  have  read  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  I  have  never  met 
with  a  bad  epistle  or  a  bad  gospel ; 
but  if  your  lordship  will  show  me  which 
are  the  good  and  which  are  the  bad,  I 
will  preach  on  the  good  and  let  the 
bad  alone," 

"I  thank  my  God,"  replied  the 
bishop,  "I  know  nothing  of  either  the 
Old  or  New  Testament ;  therefore,  Dean 
Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  but  my 
portass  and  my  pontifical.  Go  away, 
and  lay  aside  all  these  fiantasies,  or  you 
will  repent  it  when  too  late." 

The  dean  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
his  bishop,  but  continued  to  preach 
every  Sunday.  lie  was  soon  after 
brought  before  the  cardinal,  together 
with  two  friars,  Duncan  Simpson,  a 
priest,  and  Robert  Foster,  a  gentleman 
in  Stirling.  They  were  all  condemned 
as  obstinate  heretics,  and  burnt  on  the 
Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh. 


A  fool's  wisdom. 

Jamie  Flee  man  w^s  good  at  repartee, 
and  his  powers  of  satire  and  quizzing 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

One  day,  travelling  along  a  road,  he 
found  a  horse-shoe.  Shortly  after,  Mr 
Craigie,  minister  of  St  Fergus,  came  up 
to  him,  and  Jamie,  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  him,  held  up  the  shoe,  and  said — 

11  Minister,  can  ye  tell  me  what  that 
is?" 

"That!"  said  the  minister,  "you 
fool ;  that's  a  horse-shoe  !  " 

"Ah  !"  said  Fleeman  with  a  sigh — 
"ae!  sic  a  blessing  as  it  is  to  be  weel 
learned  I  I  couldna  tell  whether  it  was 
a  horse's  shoe  or  a  mare's  shoe  ! " 

Mr  Craigie,  who  delighted  much  in 
a  joke  himself,  used  to  tell  this  anecdote 
with  great  glee,  and  remarked  that  wise 
men  ought  never  to  meddle  with  fools. 


TYREE  AND  COLL. 

They  have  a  notion  that  Tyree  breeds 
more  woman  than  men,  and  Coll  more 
men  than  women  ;  that  so  these  two 
islands  may  people  one  another  without 
the  assistance  of  their  neighbours. — 
Chamberlayne. 


FOLLOWING  THE  LAW. 

Balfour,  who  kept  a  celebrated  coffee- 
house at  Edinburgh,  was  at  one  time 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances, 
and  therefore  an  object  of  request  oc- 
casionally among  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law.  One  day,  some  messengers 
coming  to  his  house  in  search  of  him, 
he  made  his  way  quietly  downstairs, 
and  took  refuge  among  a  group  of  legal 
gentlemen  in  the  Parliament  Close. 
The  Lord  Linton  of  that  time  was  an 
advocate,  and  formed  one  of  this  con- 
gregation. Seeing  ,  Balfour  in  such 
society,  he  said  to  him  in  a  bantering 
way— 

"Oh  ho,  Jamie,  I  did  not  know  that 
you  had  taken  to  following  the  law." 

"  I'm  doing  nae  sic  thing,  my  lord," 
answered  Balfour;  "  it's  the  law  that's 
following  me  ! " 


"  BONNY  KINGS." 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  many  of  the  common  people  ot 
Scotland,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
were  inspired  with  very  ambitious  views, 
a  clergyman  in  the  north  ended  a  poli- 
tical discourse  one  day  with  the  follow- 
ing excellent  peroration : — "My  friends, 
some  of  you  are  fond  of  kings,  and 
others  of  you  would  be  kings  your- 
selves ;  but,  in  the  language  of  your 
own  country,  I  must  tell  you,  *  Boyiny 
kings  ye  wad  makl'  " 
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WESTERN  HIGHLANDERS. 

The  people  in  these  islands  are 
generally  civil,  sagacious,  circumspect, 
piously  inclined,  and  given  to  hospi- 
tality. The  women  are  very  handsome, 
and  bring  forth  children  at  a  very  great 
age.  One  Margery  Brimhister,  in  the 
parish  of  Evie,  was,  in  the  year  1683, 
brought  to  bed  of  a  male  child,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  By  reason 
of  the  temperance  of  their  diet  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  air,  the  people 
usually  live  very  long. — Chamberlayne, 

BERWICK  BRIDGE. 

In  this  year  (1198)  the  floods  carried 
3iway  the  bridge  across  the  Tweed  at 
Berwick.  When  the  Earl  of  March, 
governor  of  Berwick,  was  preparing  to 
rebuild  it,  Philip,  bishop  of  Durham, 
stopped  the  work.  He  said  that  the 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  would  not 
permit  the  Scots  to  found  the  abutment 
of  the  bridge  on  his  ground.  William 
de  Strutteville  with  much  difficulty  per- 
suaded the  bishop  to  desist  from  his 
opposition..  Had  the  parties  lived  in 
our  age,  each  would  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  expense  of  the  work  on  the 
other.  —  Dal  rym pie. 

BEGGARS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Every  Sunday  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  sick  or  necessitous ;  for  poor's 
rates  are  unknown  in  every  country 
parish  in  Scotland.  Notwithstanding 
the  common  people  are  but  just  roused 
from  their  native  indolence,  very  few 
beggars  are  seen  in  North  Britain  ; 
either  they  are  full  masters  of  the  lesson 
of  being  content  with  a  very  little  ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  spirit  that  will  struggle  hard 
with  necessity  before  it  will  bend  to  the 
asking  of  alms.— Pennant. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRETENDER. 

The  following  circumstantial  account 
of  the  personal  life  of  Prince  Charles 
was  written  by  Dr  King,  and,  as  a 
graphic  and  apparently  faithful  picture 
of  the  Pretender,  is  full  of  interest : — 

In  1750  I  received  a  note  from  my 
Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  see  me 
immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on 
her,  she  led  me  into  her  dressing-room, 
and  presented  me  to  the  Pretender.  If 
I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there,  I  was 
still  more  astonished  when  he  acquainted 
me  with  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  England  at 
this  juncture.  The  impatience  of  his 
friends,  who  were  in  exile,  had  formed 
a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  but 
although  it  had  been  feasible  as  they  had 
represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation 
had  been  made,  nor  was  anything  ready 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon 
convinced  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five 
days  only,  he  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came.  As  I  had  some  long 
conversations  with  him  here,  and  for 
some  years  after  held  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  him,  not  indeed  by  letters 
but  by  messengers,  who  were  occa- 
sionally dispatched  to  him,  and  as  during 
this  intercourse  I  informed  myself  of  all 
particulars  relating  to  him,  and  of  his 
whole  conduct,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  I  am  perhaps  as  well  quali- 
fied as  any  man  in  England  to  draw  a 
just  character  of  him  ;  and  I  impose 
this  task  on  myself,  not  only  for  the 
information  of  posterity,  but  for  the 
sake  of  many  worthy  gentlemen  whom 
I  shall  leave  behind  me,  who  are  at 
present  attached  to  his  name,  and  who 
have  formed  their  ideas  of  him  from 
public  report,  but  more  particularly  from 
those  great  actions  which  he  performed 
in  Scotland.  As  to  his  person,  he  was 
tall  and  well  made,  but  stooped  a  little, 
owing  to  the  great  fatigue  he  underwent 
in  his  northern  expedition.    He  had  a 
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handsome  face,  and  good  eyes  {I  think 
his  busts,  which  about  this  time  were 
commonly  sold  in  London,  are  more 
like  him  than  any  of  his  pictures  which 
I  have  yet  seen) ;  but  in  a  polite  com- 
pany he  would  not  pass  for  a  genteel 
man.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension, 
and  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  English, 
the  Inst  with  a  little  of  a  foreign  accent ; 
as  to  the  rest,  very  little  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  his  education.  He 
had  not  made  the  belles-lettres,  or  any  of 
the  finer  arts,  his  study,  which  surprised 
me  much,  considering  his  preceptors, 
and  the  noble  opportunities  he  must 
have  had  in  that  nursery  of  all  the 
elegant  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
But  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  I 
found  him  unacquainted  with  the  history 
and  constitution  of  England,  in  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  very  early  in- 
structed. I  never  heard  him  express 
any  noble  or  benevolent  sentiments,  the 
certain  indications  of  a  great  soul  and  a 
good  heart,  or  discover  any  sorrow  or 
compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  so 
many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in 
his  cause.  But  the  most  odious  part  of 
his  character  was  his  love  of  money — a 
vice  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  imputed  by  our  historians  to  any 
of  his  ancestors,  and  is  the  certain  index 
of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I  know  it 
may  be  urged  in  its  vindication,  that  a 
prince  in  exile  ought  to  be  an  economist : 
and  so  he  ought;  but  nevertheless  his 
purse  should  be  always  open,  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  in  it,  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  his  friends  and  adherents. 
King  Charles  II.,  during  his  banish- 
ment, would  have  shared  the  last  pistole 
in  his  pocket  with  his  little  family.  But 
I  haye  known  this  gentleman  with  two 
thousand  louis-d'ors  in  his  strong  box 
pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
borrow  money  from  a  lady  in  Paris,  who 
was  not  in  affluent  circumstances.  His 
most  faithful  servants,  who  had  closely 
attended  him  in  all  his  difficulties,  were 
ill  rewarded.     Two  Frenchmen,  who 


had  left  everything  to  follow  his  fortune 
— who  had  been  sent  as  couriers  through 
half  Europe,  and  executed  their  com- 
missions with  great  punctuality  and 
exactness — were  suddenly  discharged, 
without  any  faults  imputed  to  them,  or 
any  recompense  for  their  past  services. 
To  this  spirit  of  avarice  may  be  added 
his  insolent  manner  of  treating  his  im- 
mediate dependants,  very  unbecoming 
a  great  prince,  and  a  sure  prognostic  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  him  if  he 
acquired  sovereign  power.  Sir  John 
Harrington  and  Colonel  Goring,  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  imprisoned 
with  him,  rather  than  desert  him,  when 
the  rest  of  his  family  and  attendants  fled, 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  quit  his 
service  on  account  of  his  illiberal  be- 
haviour. But  there  is  one  part  of  his 
character  which  I  must  particularly  insist 
on,  since  it  occasioned  the  defection  of 
the  most  powerful  of  his  friends  and 
adherents  in  England,  and,  by  some 
concurring  accidents,  totally  blasted  all 
his  hopes  and  pretensions.  When  he 
was  in  Scotland  he  had  a  mistress, 
whose  name  was  Walkenshaw,  and 
whose  sister  was  at  that  time  house- 
keeper at  Leicester  House.  Some  years 
after  he  was  released  from  his  prison, 
and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent 
for  this  girl,  who  soon  acquired  such 
dominion  over  him  that  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  schemes,  and 
trusted  with  his  most  secret  correspond- 
ence. As  soon  as  this  was  known  in 
England,  all  those  persons  of  distinction, 
who  were  attached  to  him  were  greatly 
alarmed ;  they  imagined  that  this  wench 
had  been  placed  in  his  family  by  the 
English  ministers;  and,  considering  her 
sister's  situation,  they  seemed  to  have 
some  ground  for  their  suspicion  ;  where- 
fore they  dispatched  a  genllcman  to 
Paris,  where  the  prince  then  was,  who 
had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs 
Walkenshaw  should  be  removed  to  a 
convent  for  a  certain  term  ;  but  her 
gallant  absolutely  refused  to  comply 
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with  this  demand ;  and  although  Mr 
M'Namara,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent 
to  him,  and  who  had  a  natural  eloquence 
and  an  excellent  understanding,  urged 
the  most  cogent  reasons,  and  used  all 
the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  mistress,  and  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  assure  him,  according  to  his 
instructions,  that  an  immediate  inter- 
ruption of  all  correspondence  with  his 
powerful  friends  in  England,  and,  in 
short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which 
was  now  daily  increasing,  would  be 
the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal, 
yet  he  continued  inflexible,  and  all 
M'Namara's  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances were  ineffectual.  M'Namara 
stayed  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the 
time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring  to 
reason  the  prince  into  a  better  temper, 
but  finding  him  obstinately  persevere  in 
his  first  answer,  he  took  his  leave,  with 
concern  and  indignation,  saying,  as  he 
passed  out,  "What  has  your  family  done, 
sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it,  through 
so  many  ages?"  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  in  all  the  conferences  which 
M'Namara  had  with  the  prince  on  this 
occasion,  the  latter  declared  that  it  was 
not  a  violent  passion,  or  indeed  any 
particular  regard,  which  attached  him 
to  Mrs  Walkenshaw,  and  that  he  could 
see  her  removed  from  him  without  any 
concern,  but  he  would  not  receive  direc- 
tions in  respect  to  his  private  conduct 
from  any  man  alive.  I  believe  he  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  declared  he  had  no 
esteem  for  his  northern  mistress,  although 
she  had  been  his  companion  for  so  many 
years.  She  had  no  elegance  of  manners, 
and,  as  they  had  both  contracted  an 
odious  habit  of  drinking,  so  they  exposed 
themselves  very  frequently,  not  only  to 
their  own  family,  but  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours. They  often  quarrelled,  and  some- 
times fought;  they  were  some  of  those 
dumken  scenes  which  probably  occa- 
sioned the  report  of  his  madness.  When 
Mr  M'Namara  returned  to  London,  and 


reported  the  prince's  answer  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  employed  him,  they 
were  astonished  and  confounded.  How- 
ever, they  soon  resolved  on  the  measures 
which  they  were  to  pursue  for  the  future, 
and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve 
himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful 
friends,  than  part  with  a  harlot,  whom, 
as  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved 
nor  esteemed.  If  ever  that  old  adage 
"  Quos  Jupiter  vult  perderc"  erv., 
could  be  properly  applied  to  any  person, 
whom  could  it  so  well  fit  as  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  have  been  speaking? 
for  it  is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to 
account  for  such  a  sudden  infatuation. 
He  was  indeed  soon  afterwards  made 
sensible  of  his  misconduct,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  repair  it  j  for  from  this  era 
may  truly  be  dated  the  ruin  ot  his  cause, 
which,  for  the  future,  can  only  exist 
in  the  Nonjuring  congregations,  which 
are  generally  formed  of  the  meanest 
people,  from  whom  no  danger  tp  the 
present  government  need  be  appre- 
hended. Dr  King  was  principal  of  St 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 


SIR  WILLIAM  DALZEIX. 

Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  first  earl  of 
Crauford,  was,  among  other  gentle- 
men of  quality,  attended  during  a  visit 
to  London,  in  1390,  by  Sir  William 
Dalzell,  who  not  only  excelled  in  wis- 
dom, but  possessed  also  a  lively  wit. 
Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  there 
saw  Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  an  English 
knight,  famous  for  skill  in  tilting,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  parading 
the  palace,  arrayed  in  a  new  mantle, 
bearing  for  device  an  embroidered  fal- 
con, with  this  rhyme— 
I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flight, 
WLo  so  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  dight, 
In  graith. 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag 
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appeared  next  day  in  a  dress  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bear- 
ing a  magpie  instead  of  a  falcon,  with 
a  motto  ingeniously  contrived  in  rhyme 
to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers— 

I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece, 
Who  so  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  nese, 
In  faith. 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated 
by  a  joust  with  sharp  lances.  In  the 
encounter,  Dalzell  left  his  helmet  un- 
laced, so  that  it  gave  way  at  the  touch 
of  his  antagonists  lance,  and  he  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  blow.  This 
happened  twice.  In  the  third  encoun- 
ter, the  handsome  Courtenay  lost  two 
of  his  front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman 
complained  bitterly  of  Dalzell's  fraud 
in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the  Scot 
agreed  to  run  six  courses  more,  each 
champion  staking  in  the  hand  of  the 
king  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  for- 
feited, if,  on  entering  the  lists,  any 
unequal  advantages  should  be  detected. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  wily  Scot 
demanded  that  Sir  Piers,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  should  consent 
to  the  extinction  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he 
himself  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  fight 
of  Otterburn.  As  Courtenay  demurred 
to  this  equalization  of  optical  powers, 
Dalzell  demanded  the  forfeit  ;  which, 
after  much  altercation,  the  king  ap- 
pointed to  be  paid  to  him,  saying,  he 
surpassed  the  English  both  in  wit  and 
in  valour. 


FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

Will  Speir,  in  making  his  way  to  a 
farm-house  where  he  could  make  him- 
self at  home,  accidentally  lighted  on 
a  cow  of  his  host's,  whieh  had  got 
swamped  in  a  bog.  The  poor  creature 
was  sunk  so  deep,  that  no  more  than 
the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  head,  and 
half  of  the  neck  were  to  be  seen.  Will 
ran  to  the  house  at  his  utmost  speed, 
and  threw  open  the  kitchen-door  flat 


against  the  wall,  which  rebounded  back 
again  with  a  great  noise.  The  whole 
family,  who  were  engaged  at  morning 
prayers,  started  from  their  knees. 

"Ye're  losing  mair  than  your  win- 
ning," exclaimed  Will,  as  quickly  as 
his  breath  would  permit  him  ;  '*  there's 
ane  o*  your  stirks  in  the  bog :  rin  and 
tak  her  out,  or  she'll  soon  no  be  worth 
her  hide  and  horns.  Prayers  are  a' 
weel  eneuch,  and  maybe  ye're  no  sae 
often  at  them  as  ye  should  be,  but 
dinna  be  praying  when  ye  should  be 
pitten  to  hands." 

LONG  TENANCIES. 

At  Inch-Ewan,  in  Breadalbane,  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Macnab  occupied 
the  same  farm,  from  father  to  son,  for 
nearly  four  centuries,  till  within  these 
few  years  the  last  occupier  resigned. 

A  race  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  in 
Glenfinglas,  in  Monteith,  has  for  several 
centuries  possessed  the  same  farms,  and 
from  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  present  noble  proprietor,  it  is  pro- 
bable, without  some  extraordinary  cause, 
this  community  will  not  be  disturbed. 

It  would  be  endless  to  give  instances 
of  the  great  number  of  years  during 
which  the  same  families  possessed  their 
farms,  in  a  succession  as  regular  and 
unbroken  as  that  of  the  landlords.  The 
family  of  Macintyre  possessed  the  farm 
of  Glenoe,  in  Nether  Lorn,  from  about 
the  year  1300,  down  till  1 8 10.  They 
were  originally  foresters  of  Stewart, 
Lord  Lorn,  and  were  continued  in  their 
possession  and  employments,  after  the 
succession  of  the  Glenorchy  and  Bread- 
albane families  to  this  estate,  by  a  mar- 
riage with  a  co-heiress  of  the  last  Lord 
Lorn  of  the  Stewart  family,  in  the  year 
1435- 

A  BORDER  TOURNAMENT. 

Henry  de  Lancaster,  commander  of 
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the  English  forces,  invited  the  Knight 
of  Liddlesdale  to  combat  with  him  in 
the  lists  at  Berwick.  In  the  first  course 
the  knight  of  Liddlesdale  was  wounded 
by  the  breaking  of  his  own  spear.  This 
accident  having  interrupted  the  sport, 
De  Lancaster  requested  Alexander  Ram- 
say to  bring  twenty  gentlemen  with 
him,  to  encounter  an  equal  number  of 
English.  The  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  sport  continued  for  three 
days.  Two  of  the  English  combatants 
were  killed  on  the  field  ;  nor  was  the 
loss  of  their  antagonists  less  consider- 
able. The  point  of  a  spear  pierced 
the  brain  of  William  de  Ramsay. 
After  having  been  shrieved,  he  expired 
in  his  armour.  John  Hay  received  a 
mortal  wound.  At  this  juncture  Patrick 
Graham  happened  to  arrive  from  abroad. 
An  English  knight  challenged  him. 

*'  Brother,"  said  Graham  pleasantly, 
"prepare  for  death,  and  confess  your- 
self, for  you  shall  sup  in  Paradise." 

"  And  so  it  fell  out,"  writes  Fordun, 
"for  Graham  transfixed  him  with  his 
spear,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  field." 

Fordun  relates  this  incident  in  a  man- 
ner which  indicates  that  he  felt  no  horror 
at  a  scene  where  brave  men,  without 
cither  national  animosity,  or  personal 
cause  of  offence,  lavished  their  lives  in 
savage  amusements. 


A  NECESSARY  EVIL. 

A  person  once  asked  John  Prentice, 
the  gravedigger,  if  ^considered  himself 
at  liberty  to  pray  for  his  daily  bread. 

"  Dear  sake,  sir,"  he  answered,  "the 
Lord's  Prayer  tells  us  that,  ye  ken." 

"Ay,  but,"  said  the  querist,  "do 
you  think  you  can  do  that,  consistently 
with  the  command  which  enjoins  us  to 
wisli  no  evil  to  our  neighbours?" 

"  Dear  sake,  sirs,"  cried  John,  rather 
puzzled,  "ye  ken  folk  maun  be  buried  !" 
This  was  quite  natural,  and  very  con- 
clusive. 


A  SELF-SACRIFICING  PROFESSOR. 

A  clerical  professor  was  assisting  a 
friend  at  a  communion  in  a  Forfarshire 
church.  After  tiie  service,  a  clever 
country  wife  was  severely  criticising  his 
preaching  to  a  neighbour  woman  as 
they  returned  from  church. 

"  Whisht,  woman,  ye  shouldna  speak 
that  way,"  said  the  neighbour;  "  do  ye 
no  ken  that's  the  man  that  maks  the 
ministers?" 

"Then,"  said  the  undaunted  critic, 
"he  must  hae  gi'en  a'  his  preaching 
lear  to  themT  and  keepit  nane  to  h.imselV 


GOOD  FOR  TRADE, 

Sandy  Wood,  the  well-known  sur- 
geon in  Edinburgh,  was  walking  through 
the  streets  of  that  city  during  the  time 
of  an  illumination,  when  he  observed  a 
boy  breaking  every  window  he  could 
reach,  with  as  much  industry  as  if  lie 
had  been  doing  the  most  commendable 
action  in  the  world.  Enraged  at  this 
mischievous  conduct,  Sandy  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  thus  destroying  the  windows. 

"  Why,  it's  a'  for  the  good  of  trade," 
replied  the  young  urchin,  "my  father's 
a  glazier. " 

"All  for  the  good  of  trade,  is  it?" 
said  Sandy,  raising  his  cane,  and  break- 
ing the  boy's  head:  "There,  then, 
that's  for  the  good  of  my  trade — I  am 
a  surgeon" 


BROUGHAM  AS  A  "JUNIOR." 

Thei-e  was  a  rule  among  the  Scotch 
judges,  and  the  senior  members  of  the 
bar  on  circuit,  that  they  only  should 
drink  claret ;  the  juniors  were  restricted 
to  sherry  and  port.  At  Ayr,  Brougham 
sat  as  a  junior,  just  "below  the  salt." 
The  claret  came  down  to  him,  and 
should  have  crossed  the  table  without 
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paying  tribute  ;  but  each  time  it  came, 
Brougham  filled  his  glass. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  the  presiding 
judge,  "that  impudent  fellow  Brougham, 
helping  himself"  to  claret  ?  IT  he  does 
it  again,  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Round  came  the  claret,  and  Brougham 
took  a  bumper. 

"Mr  Brougham,"  said  his  lordship, 
"that's  claret." 

1 1 I  know  it  is,  my  lord ;  and  excellent 
claret  it  is,"  was  the  cool  reply  of  the 
embryo  chancellor. 


STORM  AT  SELKIRK, 

In  July  1768,  there  was  such  a 
dreadful  storm,  that  the  congregation  in 
the  kirk  could  not  see,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation.  The 
thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed, 
and  the  hail  descended  so  as  to  plough 
up  the  ground,  and  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  withstand  the  storm.  The 
waters  of  the  Tweed  were  swelled,  and 
men  expected  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand. 


MEMORY  WITHOUT  JUDGMENT, 

A  former  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Rescobie,  in  Angus,  was  somewhat 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  his 
opinions  in  theological  matters.  One 
day  when  riding  abroad,  iie  came  sud- 
denly to  a  boggy  part  of  the  road, 
called  in  that  part  of  the  country  a 
spout )  and  into  which  his  mare  plunged, 
and  stuck  so  fast,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty  and  danger 
she  could  be  extricated.  About  a  year 
after,  he  had  occasion  to  travel  by  the 
same  way,  and  his  old  mare  was  still 
the  companion  of  his  journey.  The 
road  was  now  mended,  and  in  excellent 
condition ;  but,  on  approaching  the 
spot  where  her  former  disaster  hap- 
pened, the  marc  suddenly  stood  still, 


snorted,  pricked  her  ears,  and  neither 
blows  nor  entreaties  could  induce  her  to 
go  forward.  The  parson  was  obliged 
to  dismount ;  and  leading  the  refractory 
animal  along,  he  exclaimed— 

"Ah,  you  old  fool  I  you  are  like 
mony  ane  0'  my  flock — you  have  a 
good  memory,  but  nae  judgment  1 


A  DEADLY  WEAPON. 

One  night  a  gentleman's  house  in 
East  Lothian  was  disturbed  by  some 
"  ill-faured  loons"  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, who  were  apparently  intent  on 
forcing  an  entrance.      To  intimidate 

them  Mr  threw  open  one  of  the 

windows,  and,  pointing  a  long  rolled-up 
county  map  at  the  intruders,  vowed  he 
would  fire  if  they  didn't  clear  off.  One 
of  the  inmates  hearing  the  noise  called 
Jean,  the  old  servant  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"Oh,  nacthing,"  replied  she;  "it's 
only  the  master  shootin'  a  man  wi'  the 
map  o'  Haddington." 


WAGER  OF  BATTLE. 

Of  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  determining  doubtful  accusations 
by  single  combat,  there  are  abundant 
instances  on  record,  but  we  meet  with 
none  more  distressing  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  occurred  between  two  Scotch 
gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
in  which  "the  villain  triumphed  and 
the  injured  fell."  It  arose  out  of  the 
war  which  originated  in  the  refusal  of 
the  Scotch  to  consummate  the  marriage 
of  Mary,  their  young  queen,  with 
Edward  VI.,  according  to  the  contract 
made  in  the  reign  of  her  father.  The 
Scotch  lost  a  number  of  strongholds, 
and,  among  others,  the  castle  of 
Yester,  which  surrendered  to  the  English 
general,  Lord  Grey,  on  condition  that 
he  should  spare  the  lives  of  all  the 
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garrison,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  was  reported  to  have  said 
some  unpardonable  things  of  the  King 
of  England.  "Now,"  say  the  old 
chroniclers,  "as  the  garrison  marched 
out  of  the  castle  in  their  shirts,  and 
made  their  most  humble  obeisance,  as 
became  them,  to  the  Lord  Grey,  he 
caused  very  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
the  base  railcr,  who  was  excepted  from 
pardon,  and  he  was  found  to  be  one  Mr 
Newton,  a  native  of  Scotland. 

"  This  man,  finding  the  great  danger 
he  was  in,  bethought  himself  of  no  other 
way  to  save  his  life,  than  by  throwing 
the  accusation  upon  one  Mr  Hamilton  : 
now,  these  two  gentlemen  charging 
each  other  with  the  fact,  the  general 
could  find  no  other  way  to  decide  it  than 
by  combat,  which  they  demanded  ;  and 
the  Lord  Grey  assenting  thereto,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  to  have  it  tried  ; 
and  this  he  was  the  more  induced  to 
agree  to,  because  all  persons  seemed  re- 
solute for  the  decision  of  the  truth  ;  as, 
in  a  very  just  cause,  by  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  to  gain  an  immortal  name,  accord- 
ing to  that  line, 

'  Mors  spernenda  viris,  ut  famaperennis  alaLur. ' 

"  No  time  was  lost  in  making  due  pre- 
paration for  this  combat  ;  so  that  the 
champions  entered  the  lists  at  the 
appointed  time,  which  were  erected  for 
that  end  inthemarket-place  of  Hadding- 
ton ;  having  only  their  doublets  and 
hose  on,  and  armed  with  sword,  buckler, 
and  dagger.  Hamilton,  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  lists,  kneeling  down, 
put  up  hearty  prayers  to  God  Almighty, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  vindicate 
the  truth,  and  grant  him  victory  over 
his  enemy  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  lie 
made  most  solemn  protestations,  that  he 
never  spoke  any  such  words  against  the 
Xing  of  England,  as  his  adversary 
charged  upon  him.  On  the  other  side, 
Newton  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
daunted  with  his  false  accusation  ;  and 
the  generality  of  the  spectators  enter- 


tained an  opinion  cf  his  guilt  to  his  pre- 
judice. Be  it  as  it  will,  both  of  them 
being  ready,  they  fell  busily  to  it,  and 
exchanged  several  fierce  blows,  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  opinion  of  all  the  people, 
seeming  to  rely  upon  his  innocence,  laM 
stoutly  about,  and  forced  his  adversary 
to  retreat  almost  to  the  end  of  the  lists  ; 
to  which,  if  he  had  quite  driven  him, 
he  had,  by  the  law  of  arms,  won  the 
victory.  Newton,  finding  himself  thus 
upon  the  point  of  being  worsted,  ad- 
vanced again,  and  gave  Hamilton  such 
a  great  gash  in  the  leg,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  stand  any  longer,  but  down  he 
dropped,  and  Newton  falling  upon  him, 
presently  slew  him  with  his  dagger. 

"There  were  several  gentlemen 
there  present,  xvho,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Newton  was  the  offender,  though 
fortune  had  favoured  him  in  the  com- 
bat, who  would  readily  have  Ventured 
their  lives  against  him,  man  for  man,  if 
the  general  would  have  allowed  it  ;  but 
Newton,  laying  claim  to  the  law  of 
arms,  the  Lord  Grey  not  only  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  it,  but  also  presented  him 
with  his  own  gown,  besides  his  own 
back  plate,  and  a  gold  plate  which  he 
wore  at  the  time.  Thus,,,  adds  the 
historian,  "he  was  well  rewarded, 
whatever  his  desert  might  be  ;  but  he 
did  not  come  off  so,  for  riding  afterwards 
on  the  borders  of  both  kingdoms,  he 
was  there  slain  and  cut  in  pieces." 


a  beggar's  answer. 

Andrew  Gemmells,  a  well-known 
beggar,  used  to  say  that  the  trade  of 
mendicancy  was  "  twenty  pounds  a-year 
worse  than  it  had  been  !  A  military 
officer  one  day  accosted  the  sturdy  beg- 
gar, and,  observing  that  he  was  a  stout, 
well-proportioned  man,  asked  if  he 
would  "  list. "  The  beggar  considered 
for  a  moment,  and  said — 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  wad  y&  gje  me? 

"Why,"  said  the  officer,  "sixpence 
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a  day,  and  a  shilling  to  drink  the  king's 
health." 

"Gae  awaM"  cried  the  mendicant, 
"  I  can  mak  five  shillings  a  day  here, 
and  am  my  ain  maister  ! 1 

A  GOOD  SERMON  ON  A  BAD  SUBJECT. 

The  Rev.  James  Oliphant  of  Dum- 
barton once  adopted  a  peculiar  but  in- 
genious method  of  proving  the  wicked 
dispositions  of  his  Satanic  majesty.  He 
remarked  that  every  aspect  of  his  name 
was  bad.  "From  the  word  devil,  which 
in  itself  means  an  accuser  or  enemy" 
said  Mr  Oliphant,  "  take  the  d,  and  you 
have  evil ;  remove  the  e,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  vil ;  take  away  the  vy  and 
he  is  ill  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  last 
letter  reminds  you  of  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  lives  ;  and  so  you  see, 
my  friends,  that  even  by  his  own  name, 
he  is  an  ill,  vile,  evil,  deevil  !  " 

A  PARDONABLE  DECEPTION. 

A  minister  in  a  moorland  parish  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  an  English  friend  in 
the  month  of  December.  From  an  un- 
kindly season  operating  on  an  ungenial 
soil,  it  so  happened  that  the  little  crop 
of  the  glebe  was  only  then  under  the 
sickle — or  rather  under  the  scythe — of 
honest  John  Fairweather,  the  minister's 
man.  In  spite  of  sundry  small  artifices 
to  turn  the  Englishman's  attention 
another  way,  and  prevent  him  from  spy- 
ing the  uakedness  of  the  land,  he  one 
day  stumbled  upon  John  busy  in  his 
operations,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  what  he  saw.  John,  whose 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  was 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  assured  him 
that  this  was  the  second  crop  within  the 
year  ;  and  the  Englishman  shortly  after 
went  away,  grudging  Scotland  her  more 
fortunate  climate.  When  John  was  re- 
proved by  his  master  for  practising  a 
deception,  he  said — 


"Sir,  it's  as  true  as  the  Gospel  ;  ye 
ken  yourser  that  the  last  crop  wasna  aflf 
the  ground  till   Januar,  this  blessed 


A  LAWYER  ON  LAW. 

Counsellor  Mowat,  being  in  company 
one  day,  after  he  had  retired  from 
practice,  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law  became  the  subject  of  conversation. 
He  was  appealed  to  for  his  opinion, 
when  he  laconically  observed,  "If  any 
man  was  to  claim  the  coat  upon  my 
back,  and  threaten  me  with  a  law-suit, 
in  case  of  a  refusal  to  give  it  him.  he 
certainly  should  have  it,  lest,  in  defend** 
ing  my  coat,  I  should  find  out,  too  late, 
that  I  was  deprived  of  my  waistcoat 
also  !  " 


GOLD  IN  SCOTLAND. 

James  Atkinson,  assay-master  of  ths 
mint  at  Edinburgh  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  VI.,  assures  us,  that  natural  or 
native  gold  was  to  be  found  in  several 
places  in  this  country.  .  .  .  This 
is  certain,  that  one  Cornelius,  a  German, 
who  in  that  time  was  by  patent  created 
superior  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  King 
of  Scots,  discovered  gold  mines  at 
Crawfordjohn,  and  in  thirty  days'  time 
brought  into  the  King's  mint  at  Edin- 
burgh 8  pounds  troy  weight  of  natural 
gold,  which  was  worth  £450  sterling. 
— Chambcrlayne. 


WOMEN  IN  CAITHNESS. 

The  tender  sex  (I  blush  for  the  Caith- 
nessians)  are  the  only  animals  of  burden  : 
they  turn  their  patient  backs  to  the 
dunghills,  and  receive  in  their  keises,  or 
baskets,  as  much  compost  as  their  lords 
and  masters  think  fit  to  fling  in  with 
their  pitchforks,  and  then  trudge  to  the 
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fields  with  it  in  droves  of  sixty  or 
seventy.  — Pennant, 

SINGING  TO  SOME  PURPOSE. 

Having  a  desire  to  get  a  new  coat,  Jamie 
F Iceman  seated  himself  at  the  back  of 
a  dyke,  on  a  road  along  which  he  saw 
the  Laird  of  Udny  approaching;  and,  as 
if  unconscious  of  his  being  near,  he  be- 
gan to  sing  with  all  his  might — 

"  I'm  to  get  a  new  coat  frae  bonny 
Udny;  I'm  to  get  a  new  coat  frae  bonny 
Udny." 

The  laird  listened  for  some  time  to 
this  simple  and  rather  unique  ditty, 
when,  looking  over  the  dyke,  he  said — 

"  Well,  Jamie,  you  shall  have  a  new 
coat." 

"What!  and  sheen  tee?"  inquired 
Jamie. 

The  laird  smiled,  and  assented  ;  and 
Jamie  by  his  ingenuity  thus  got  both 
coat  and  shoes. 


A  GREAT  FLOOD. 

1266.  In  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the 
11,000  Virgins,  a  great  wind  arose  from 
the  north,  the  sea  broke  in,  and  over- 
whelmed many  houses  and  villages  be- 
tween the  Tay  and  the  Tweed.  *  *  There 
never  was  such  a  deluge  since  the  times 
of  Noah,"  says  Fordun,  "as  appears 
from  its  traces  at  this  day."  Unhappily 
the  circumstances  of  this  inundation  are 
omitted,  while  fabulous  genealogies  and 
cloister-promotions  are  credulously  and 
scrupulously  recorded. — DalrympU. 


THE  MAIDEN. 

Noblemen  are  generally  beheaded, 
not  with  an  axe,  as  in  England,  or  a 
sword,  as  in  Holland,  but  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  Maiden,  which  is  a  broad 
piece  of  iron  about  a  foot  square,  very 
sharp  on  the  lower  part,  and  loaded 


above  with  such  a  weight  of  lead  that 
it  is  scarce  to  be  lifted.  At  the  time  of 
execution  it  is  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
narrow  wooden  frame,  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  as  broad  as  the  engine,  with 
mouldings  on  each  side  for  the  Maiden 
to  slide  in.  About  four  foot  from  the 
ground  a  convenience  is  made  for  the 
prisoner  to  lay  his  neck,  with  a  kind  ot 
a  bar  so  fastened  as  to  keep  him  from 
stirring.  Upon  a  sign  given  the  Maiden 
is  let  loose,  and  in  a  moment  separates 
the  head  from  the  body.  The  Scots 
have  a  tradition,  that  the  first  inventor 
of  this  machine  was  the  first  that  suf- 
fered by  it, — ChambcrUyne. 

HANDFASTING. 

Among  the  customs  now  obsolete, 
the  most  curious  was  that  of  hand  fast- 
ing, in  use  about  a  century  ago.  In  the 
upper  part  of  Eskdale,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  white  and  the  black  Esk,  was 
held  an  annual  fair,  where  multitudes 
of  each  sex  repaired.  The  unmarried 
looked  out  for  mates,  made  their  en- 
gagement by  joining  hands,  or  by  "  hand- 
fasting" — went  off  in  pairs,  cohabited 
till  the  next  annual  return  of  the  fair, 
appeared  there  again,  and  then  were  at 
liberty  to  declare  their  approbation  or 
dislike  of  each  other.  If  each  party 
continued  constant,  the  handiasting  was 
renewed  for  life  ;  but  if  either  party 
dissented,  the  engagement  was  void, 
and  both  were  at  full  liberty  to  make  a 
new  choice,  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  inconstant  was  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  offspring  of  the  year  of  probation. 
— Pennant, 


A  PERT  REPLY. 

The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  long  Epis- 
copal clergyman  ol  Foilar,  was  first 
appointed  to  a  charge  in  Montrose, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Banff, 
and  ultimately  to  Forfar.    After  he  had 
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left  Montrose,  it  reached  his  ears  that 
an  ill-natured  insinuation  was  circulating 
in  Montrose  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  leave  that  town  by  the  temptation  of 
a  better  income  and  of  fat  pork,  which, 
it  would  appear,  was  plentiful  in  the 
locality  of  his  new  incumbency.  In- 
dignant at  such  an  aspersion,  he  wrote 
a  letter,  directed  to  his  nialigners,  vin- 
dicating himself  sharply  from  it,  which 
he  showed  to  his  grandfather,  the  well- 
known  Skinner  of  Aberdeen,  for  his 
approval.  The  old  gentleman  objected 
to  it  as  too  lengthy,  and  proposed  the 
following  pithy  substitute  : — 

"Had  Skinner  been  of  carnal  mind, 
As  strangely  ye  suppose  ; 
Or  had  he  e'er  been  fond  of  swine, 
He'd  ne'er  have  left  Montrose." 


pitcaple's  ANGELS. 

The  Laird  of  Pitcaple  slept  one  night 
in  a  room  where  jackdaws  had  built  their 
nests  in  the  ehimney,  and  from  which, 
early  in  the  morning,  some  of  them 
found  their  way  into  the  room.  The 
good  man,  disturbed  by  their  fluttering 
and  prattle,  thought  he  was  favoured 
with  a  vision  of  angels,  till  lie  was  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  discover  that  they 
were  black.  It  has  ever  since  been  a 
proverb  in  the  country,  when  one  would 
expose  a  ridiculous  story,  to  say,  "That 
it  is  like  ane  o*  Pitcaple's  angels — it's 
the  wrang  colour. " 


A  SPEEDY  RETREAT. 

A  poor  fellow  in  Scotland,  creeping 
through  the  hedge  of  an  orchard,  with 
an  intention  to  rob  it,  was  seen  by  the 
owner,    ho  called  out  to  him — 

"  Sawney,  hoot  man,  where  are  you 
gauii'?" 

"Back  again,"  said  Sawney,  as  he 
turned  out  at  the  same  hole  he  came  in 
at 


HIGHLAND  SECOND-SIGHT. 

The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty 
of  seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object, 
without  any  previous  means  used  by 
the  person  that  uses  it  for  that  end  ; 
the  vision  makes  such  a  lively  impres- 
sion upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither 
see,  nor  think  of  anything  else,  except 
the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues  ;  and 
then  they  appear  pensive  or  jovial, 
according  to  the  object  which  was  re- 
presented to  them. 

At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids 
of  the  person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes 
continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish. 
This  is  obvious  to  others  who  are  by, 
when  the  persons  happen  to  see  a  vision, 
and  occurred  more  than  once  to  my  own 
observation,  and  to  others  who  were 
with  me. 

There  is  one  in  Skie,  of  whom  his 
acquaintance  observed,  that  when  lie 
sees  a  vision,  the  inner  part  of  his  eye- 
lids turns  so  far  upwards,  that  after  the 
object  disappears  he  must  draw  thein 
down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes 
employs  others  to  draw  them  down, 
which  he  finds  to  be  the  much  easier 
way. 

This  faculty  of  the  second-sight  does 
not  lineally  descend  in  a  family,  as  some 
imagine,  for  I  know  several  parents  who 
are  endowed  with  it,  but  their  children 
not,  and  vice  versa :  neither  is  it  ac- 
quired by  any  previous  compact.  And, 
after  a  strict  inquiry,  I  could  never  learn 
that  this  faculty  was  communicable  any 
way  whatsoever. 

The  seer  knows  neither  the  object, 
time,  nor  place  of  a  vision,  before  it 
appears;  and  the  same  object  is  often 
seen  by  different  persons,  living  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  one  another. 
The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the  time 
and  circumstance  of  an  object  is  by 
observation  ;  for  several  persons  of 
judgment,  without  this  faculty,  are 
more  capable  to  judge  of  the  design 
of  a  vUion  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer. 
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If  an  object  appear  in  the  day  or  night 
it  will  come  to  pass  sooner  or  later 
accordingly. 

If  an  object  is  seen  early  in  a  morn- 
ing (which  is  not  frequent),  it  will  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
If  at  noon,  it  will  commonly  be  ac- 
complished that  very  day.  If  in  the 
evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after 
candles  be  lighted,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished that  night :  the  later  always 
in  accomplishment,  by  weeks,  months, 
and  sometimes  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  night  the  vision  is  seen. 

When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about 
one,  it  is  a  sure  prognostic  of  death  ; 
the  time  is  judged  according  to  the 
height  of  it  about  the  person  ;  for  if 
it  is  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  and  perhaps  some  months  longer; 
and  as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  ascend 
higher  towards  the  head,  death  is  con- 
cluded to  be  at  hand  within  a  few  days, 
if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  con- 
firms. Examples  of  this  kind  were 
shown  me,  when  the  persons  of  whom 
the  observations  were  then  made  en- 
joyed perfect  health. 

One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a 
seer  that  was  a  novice,  concerning  the 
death  of  one  of  my  acquaintance  ;  this 
was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  and 
with  great  confidence  :  I  being  one  of 
the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard 
it,  until  the  death  of  the  person,  about 
the  time  foretold,  did  confirm  me  of 
the  certainty  of  the  prediction.  The 
novice  mentioned  above  is  now  a  skil- 
ful seer,  as  appears  from  many  late 
instances  ;  he  lives  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary,  the  most  northern  in  Skie. 

If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a 
man's  left  hand,  it  is  a  presage  that 
she  will  be  his  wife,  whether  they  be 
married  to  others,  or  unmarried,  at  the 
time  of  the  apparition. 

If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at 
once,  near  a  man's  left  hand,  she  that 
is  next  him  will  undoubtedly  be  his 


wife  first,  and  so  on,  whether  all  three, 
or  the  man,  be  single  or  married  at  the 
time  of  the  vision  or  not  j  of  which 
there  are  several  late  instances  among 
those  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  them  to  see  a  man 
that  is  to  come  to  the  house  shortly 
after ;  and  if  he  is  not  of  the  seer's 
acquaintance,  yet  he  gives  such  a  lively 
description  of  his  stature,  complexion, 
habit,  &c,  that  upon  his  arrival  he 
answers  the  character  given  him  in  all 
respects. 

If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one 
of  the  seer's  acquaintance,  he  will  tell 
his  name,  as  well  as  oth^r  particulars ; 
and  he  can  tell  by  his  countenance 
whether  he  comes  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour. 

I  have  been  seen  thus  myself  by  seers 
of  both  sexes,  at  some  hundred  miles' 
distance ;  some  that  saw  me  in  this 
manner  had  never  seen  me  personally, 
and  it  happened  according  to  their 
visions,  without  any  previous  design  of 
mine  to  go  to  those  places,  my  coming 
there  being  purely  accidental. 

It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses, 
gardens,  and  trees  in  places  void  of  all 
three;  and  this  in  progress  of  time  comes 
to  be  accomplished :  as  at  Mogshot,  in 
the  isle  of  Skie,  where  there  were  but 
a  few  sorry  cow-houses,  thatched  with 
straw,  yet  in  a  very  few  years  after, 
the  vision,  which  appeared  often,  was 
accomplished,  by  the  building  of  several 
good  houses  on  the  very  spot  repre- 
sented by  the  seers,  and  by  the  planting 
of  orchards  there. 

To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one's 
arm  or  breast,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead 
child  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  those 
persons ;  of  which  there  are  several 
fresh  instances. 

To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of 
one's  sitting  in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that 
person's  death  soon  after. 

When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately 
obtained  the  second-sight,  sees  a  vision 
in  the  night-time  without  doors,  aivd 
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comes  near  a  fire,  he  presently  falls 
into  a  swoon. 

Some  6nd  themselves  as  it  were  in  a 
crowd  of  people,  having  a  corpse,  which 
they  carry  along  with  them  ;  and  after 
such  visions  the  seers  come  in  sweating, 
and  describe  the  people  that  appeared  : 
if  there  be  any  of  their  acquaintance 
among  them,  they  give  an  account  of 
their  names,  as  also  of  the  bearers, 
but  they  know  nothing  concerning  the 
corpse. 

All  those  who  have  the  second-sight 
do  not  always  see  these  visions  at  once, 
though  they  be  together  at  the  time. 
But  if  one  who  has  this  faculty  de- 
signedly touch  his  fellow-seer  at  the 
instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then 
the  second  sees  it  as  well  as  the  first ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  discerned  by  those 
that  are  near  them  on  such  occasions. — 
Martin, 


MR  FRANCIS  KINLOCH, 

Sir  Francis  Kinloch's  grandfather  was 
an  Edinburgh  clothier,  who,  acquiring 
considerable  wealth,  became  Dean  of 
Guild,  and  subsequently  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh.  His  great-grandfather  was 
a  sexLon,  if  we  may  give  credit  Lo  a  pas- 
quinade entitled  "A  Gentleman's  turn 
to  Jacob  Kinloch,  for  calling  him  a  dunce 
in  the  Coffee-house,  1674,'''  where  it  is 
said — 

"  I  woiidLM-cd  much  who  and  what  ye  could  be, 
Tiil  one  did  thus  extract  your  pedigree, 
His  gr:uidsire  was  a  sexton  fairic  elf, 
Lived  on  the  dofid,  and  digged  graves  foi 
pelf, 

He  left  unto  his  son,  which  scverall  yearcs 
He  did  augment  by  needle,  thimble,  shears, 
Till  pride  that  devill  him  threw  and  did 
distill 

Through  needle  eye,  and  made  him  Dean  of 
Gild,"  &c. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  "used  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote of  one  of  the  family  who  set  up  as 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  who  being  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Had- 


dington, took  occasion  to  rally  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  there  upon  the  an- 
tique cut  of  his  garments,  remarking 
that  he  was  very  much  delighted  with 
their  elegance  and  fashion. 

u  Deed,  my  man/'  was  the  reply,  "  so 
you  ought,  for  they  were  made  by  your 
grandfather." — Court  of  Session  Gar- 
land. 


A  "purpose-like"  sign. 

The  following  was,  some  years  ago, 
the  sign  of  a  cobbler  at  Inverness, 
being  his  own  production.  The  point 
of  the  epigram  is  not  so  sharp,  perhaps, 
as  the  fellow's  awl ;  but  it  is  composed 
of  a  more  shining  metal : — 

**  Boots  and  shoes,  though  nearly  ended, 
May  be  here  most  neatly  mended  ; 
I  can  make,  and  I  can  mend — 
I  can  furnish  you  good  bend  ; 
But,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think?— 
I  must  have  the  ready  clink  I" 


THE  MATTER  SETTLED. 

A  clergyman  in  Glasgow,  in  marrying 
a  couple,  asked  the  bride,  in  the  usual 
form,  whether  she  would  be  "a  lov- 
ing, faithful,  and  obedient  wife?"  She 
promptly  promised  to  be  loving  and 
faithful,  but  declined  to  give  a  pledge 
of  obedience.  The  minister  paused  and 
demurred. 

"Just  say  awa',  sir,"  ejaculated  the 
bridegroom,  "she  has  promised  to  be 
lovin'  an*  fa  Unfit* ;  an'  foul  fa*  thae  ten 
fingers,"  raising  his  fists,  "gin  she's  no 
obedient  1 " 


"SAIR  WARK." 

Some  years  ago  a  clergyman,  walking 
in  the  churchyard  at  Alloway,  remarked 
to  the  graved igger,  who  was  in  the  act 
of  making  a  grave  : — 
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"Yours  is  an  unpleasant  avocation  ; 
no  doubt  your  heart  is  often  sore  when 
you  are  engaged  in  it."  The  sexton 
looked  up  and  pawkily  replied,  "  Ou 
ay,  sir,  it  s  unco  sair  wark  I 


U  NOT  SO  VERY  OLD." 

"  How  old  was  our  departed  friend?" 
inquired  a  gentleman  who  was  attending 
a  funeral,  of  a  relative  of  the  deceased. 

14  Very  old  ;  very  old,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  I  believe  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year." 

"  That's  not  so  very  old,"  exclaimed 
the  questioner;  "  why,  if  my  father  had 
been  living  yet,  he  would  have  been 

112  I" 


A  NEW  TITLE, 

A  poor  man,  when  a  boy,  had  been 
a  playfellow  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
His  grace,  taking  a  ride  one  day,  ob- 
served his  quondam  chum  attending  a 
couple  of  horses  which  were  feeding  on 
the  roadside,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was  "  fending  in  the  world."  The  man 
gave  him  to  understand  that  his  condi- 
tion was  only  middling,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  both  himself  and  horses  indi- 
cated. His  grace,  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  gave  him  a  crown.  The 
poor  fellow,  at  a  loss  to  express  his 
gratitude,  exclaimed — 

"God  bless  your  grace's  glory,  you're 
ower  big  a  man  to  be  ca'd  the  duck,  you 
should  be  ca'd  the  goose  now  !  " 


"  WHAT  WAS  THE  WONDER?" 

An  old  Scotswoman,  enveloped  in  a 
red  cloak,  having  passed  the  border, 
happened  to  stray  into  an  episcopal 
place  of  worship  at  the  moment  that  the 
reader  was  repeating  from  the  Litany 


the  ejaculation  of  "  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  I "  Hearing  this  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  by  the  reader  and  clerk  as  she 
advanced  up  the  aisle,  the  poor  woman 
took  offence,  imagining  that  it  was  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  her  appearance 
there.  It  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  she  could  refrain  no  longer,  but, 
turning  with  much  contempt  to  the 
speaker,  cried  out — 

"Ay,  may  the  Lord  ha'e  mercy  on 
you  too  1  Did  you  never  see  an  auld 
wife  with  a  red  cloak  about  her  before?" 


A  DOVETAILER  OF  SERMONS. 

A  certain  reverend  doctor  was  what 
is  commonly  termed  "  a  popular 
preacher;"  not,  however,  by  drawing 
on  his  own  stores,  but  by  a  knack 
which  he  possessed  of  appropriating  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  other  great 
divines  who  had  gone  before  him,  to  his 
own  use,  and  by  a  skilful  splicing  and 
dovetailing  of  passages,  so  as  to  make  a 
whole.  Fortunately  for  him,  those  who 
composed  his  audience  were  not  deeply 
skilled  in  pulpit  lore,  and  among  them 
he  passed  for  a  wonder  of  erudition.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  doctor 
was  detected  in  his  literary  larcenies. 
One  Sunday,  a  grave  old  gentleman 
seated  himself  close  to  the  pulpit,  and 
listened  with  profound  attention.  The 
doctor  had  scarcely  finished  his  third 
sentence  before  the  old  gentleman  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  near 
him,  "  That's  Sherlock."  The  doctor 
frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther,  when  his 
grave  auditor  broke  out  with,  "That's 
Tillotson."  The  doctor  bit  his  lips  and 
paused,  but  again  proceeded.  At  a  third 
exclamation  of,  "That's  Blair,"  the 
doctor  lost  all  patience,  and,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  pulpit — 

"  Fellow,"  he  cried,  "if  you  do  not 
hold  your  tongue,  you  shall  be  turned 
out  I r? 
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Without  altering  a  muscle,  the  old  j 
cynic,  looking  the  doctor  full  in  the  i 
face,  said,  *'  That's  his  own." 


A  JEDWOOD  GHOST. 

1285.  At  a  ball  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  III.  at 
Jedwood  (Jedburgh),  a  ghost,  or  some- 
thing like  a  ghost,  danced.  Boece  ex- 
pressly says  that  it  was  a  skeleton.  A 
foolish  pleasantry  to  frighten  the  court 
ladies,  or  a  pious  monastic  fraud,  to 
check  the  growth  of  promiscuous  danc- 
ing, probably  gave  rise  to  the  exhibition 
of  this  harlequin  skeleton. — Dalrympk. 


A  TALE  ABOUT  A  TAIL. 

Two  Highlanders  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  steal  the  litter  of  a  wild  sow, 
which  lay  in  a  narrow-mouthed  cave. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  parent's 
absence,  one  of  the  men  crept  in,  and 
the  other  kept  a  watch  at  the  mouth. 
Presently  home  came  the  sow  distracted, 
as  if  aware  of  what  was  going  on  by  the 
instinct  of  maternal  concern,  and  rushed 
with  menacing  looks  to  her  door  ;  the 
guard,  as  she  slipped  into  the  passage, 
had  just  time  to  lay  hold  of  her  tail, 
give  it  a  firm  twist  round  his  strong 
hand;  and  throwing  himself  down  and 
setting  his  feet  against  the  sides  of  the 
pass,  he  held  her  fast,  and  hard  enough 
work  he  found  it  to  do  so.  The  Highlander 
in  the  cave  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  screaming  little  pigs  to  hear  the 
tussle,  but  finding  himself  in  darkness, 
he  called  out  to  his  mate — 

"  Fat's  the  matter?    I  canna  see." 

The  other,  who  had  no  wind  for  ex- 
planations, answered  thus,  expressly 
and  briefly  denoting  the  precise  position 
of  the  case — 

"  An'  the  tail  break,  you'll  see." 

tic  presently,  however,  got  his  skene 
dhu  in  his  left  hand,  with  which  by  re- 


j  peated  stabs  he  laid  the  body  of  the  un- 
1  fortunate  sow  dead  at  his  feet,  saved 
his   companion   from  imminent  peril, 
and  secured  the  plunder,  without  once 
slackening  his  hold  of  the  tail. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CLERGY. 

The  clergy  of  Scotland  are  the  most 
decent  and  consistent  in  their  conduct 
of  any  set  of  men  I  ever  met  with  of  their 
order.  They  are  much  changed  from  the 
furious, ill  iterate,  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  the  old  times,  and  have  taken  up  the 
mild  method  of  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  cruel  discipline  of  corporal  punish- 
ments. Science  almost  universally 
flourishes  among  them  ;  and  their  dis- 
course is  not  less  improving  than  ther 
table  they  entertain  the  stranger  at  is 
decent  and  hospitable.  Few,  very  few 
of  them,  permit  the  bewitchery  of  dis- 
sipation to  lay  hold  of  them,  notwith- 
standing they  allow  all  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  others,  which,  though  not 
criminal  in  the  layman,  they  know 
must  bring  the  taint  of  levity  on  the 
churchman.  They  never  sink  their 
characters  by  midnight  brawls,  by 
mixing  with  the  gaming  world,  either 
in  cards,  cocking,  or  horse-races,  but 
preserve,  with  a  narrow  income,  a 
dignity  too  often  lost  among  their 
brethren  south  of  the  Tweed. — Pen- 
nant, 


REBEL  THIEVES. 

During  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
mansion-house  of  Pannels,  in  Perth- 
shire, was  plundered  by  the  Highlanders. 
On  the  approach  of  the  rebels  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  fled,  leaving  in  bed 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  had  given 
birth  to  a  child  a  few  days  before,  and 
who  was  therefore  unable  to  depart 
with  the  rest.  After  the  robbers  had 
taken  everything  from  the  house  witfcfj 
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they  deemed  of  consequence,  they  took 
their  departure.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, more  rapacious  than  the  rest,  re- 
turned back  foi  a  pan  he  had  seen 
placed  by  the  fire.  When  in  the  act  of 
taking  this  away  the  lady  remonstrated 
with  him,  saying  that  if  he  deprived  her 
of  that  she  had  nothing  else  in  which 
to  prepare  food  for  herself  and  her  child. 
The  Highlander,  however,  persisted  in 
making  off  with  the  article  ;  and  upon 
the  lady  saying  that  if  he  did  so  he 
would  require  to  give  an  account  for  it 
some  day,  he  replied — 

11  Hop,  pop,  count  for  ane,  count  for 
a',"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
lie  pulled  the  clothes  from  off  the  bed  on 
which  the  lady  lay,  and  decamped. 
Upon  hearing  that  his  friend  Pannel's 
house  had  been  plundered,  Mungo  Hal- 
danc,  Esq.,  at  that  time  proprietor  of 
Gleneagles,  immediately  summoned  his 
retainers,  and  gave  the  Highlanders 
chase.  On  coining  up  with  them  at 
Iilairinroar,  Haldane  and  his  men  at- 
tacked and  completely  routed  the  High- 
landers, recovered  the  effects  which 
they  had  taken  away,  and  brought  them 
back  in  triumph  to  Pannel  House. 


SIR  JOHN  STRACHAN. 

This  gallant  sailor  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  by  King 
Charles  I.  for  his  fidelity  and  distin- 
guished services  to  that  monarch.  An 
account  of  his  exploits  is  given  by  his 
worthy  townsman  and  contemporary, 
John  Spalding,  in  his  Troubles  of  Scot- 
land. 

"Ye  heard  before  how  the  queen 
went  over  to  Holland,  in  company  with 
her  daughter,  with  whom  went  John 
Strachan,  Skipper  Strachan's  son,  of 
our  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  born, 
bred,  and  brought  up  within  the  said 
town.  This  John  Strachan  is  a  brave 
mariner,  and  stout  cavalier ;  he  got 
charge  from  his  majesty  of  one  of  Lhe 


king's  yachts,  having  24  brazen  pieces 
upon  her,  to  follow  the  queen  to  Hol- 
land, and  to  attend  her  service.  Now 
the  parliament  seeing  the  king  daily 
to  stand  out,  and  not  to  yield  to  their 
wills,  and  fearing  this  Strachan's  em- 
ployment was  not  for  nought,  they 
therefore  sent  to  him  where  he  was 
lying,  and  summoned  him  to  return 
with  his  ship  and  goods  back  to  the 
parliament,  under  the  pain  of  death. 
He  answered,  '  His  charge  was  frae  his 
majesty,  and  when  he  commanded  him 
he  should  obey.'  The  king  gets  word 
of  this  charge,  whereupon  he  sends 
commands,  under  pain  of  hanging,  that 
he,  the  said  John  Strachan,  give  no 
obedience  to  any  charge  coming  from 
the  parliament  for  that  purpose  ;  whilk 
he  gladly  obeyed.  Then  they  sum- 
moned him  a  second  time,  and  the 
king  gave  a  second  command  ;  where- 
upon the  parliament  sends  out  four  of 
the  king's  royal  ships  ;  two  to  lye  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Umber,  and  two 
to  lye  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  *  *  *, 
by  one  of  which  way,  they,  by  the 
Hollanders  were surelyad vised,  Strachan 
behoved  to  go;  and  was  hastily  to 
come  to  England.  But  the  Parlia- 
mentarians resolved,  before  he  came 
that  length,  to  have  him  quick  or  dead; 
of  ail  which  Strachan  has  good  intel- 
ligence, and  resolves  to  take  the  sea. 
He  had  with  him,  on  shipboard,  the 
Lord  Digby  and  William  Murray,  who 
had  gone  over  with  the  queen,  and 
resolved  now  to  return  back  with 
Strachan  to  England.  Well,  to  the 
sea  goes  Strachan  ;  two  of  the  king's 
ships  follow,  betwixt  whom  there  was 
some  fight  ;  the  other  two  likewise 
follow,  whilk  Strachan  espying,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  defend  against 
them  all  four,  made  choice  to  take 
flight,  and  being  speedier  under  sail, 
for  that  she  was  of  less  burden,  than 
any  of  the  other  four,  goes  soundly  and 
safely  frae  Lhem  by  plain  speed,  for  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sands. 
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creeks,  and  holes  upon  the  English 
coast,  whereby  he  wisely  took  his  ad- 
vantage, and  hastily  run  her  on  shore, 
where  these  great  ships  durst  not  fol- 
low. Well,  he  takes  out  this  cannon, 
and  mounts  them  upon  the  land ;  he 
plants  his  musquets  so  that  no  one 
pinnace  or  boat  could  come  near  his  ship; 
albeit  they  were  sent,  but  were  driven 
back  again,  both  by  cannon  and  mus- 
quet;  in  the  meantime,  Strachan  sent 
word  to  the  king  of  his  landing  (who 
was  within  eighteen  miles'  distance), 
who  hastily  sends  a  guard,  conveys  the 
Lord  Digby,  William  Murray,  himself, 
and  about  100  persons  to  his  majesty. 
They  took  order  wiih  the  musquets, 
cannon,  and  ammunition,  and  let  the 
ship  lie  there.  There  came  in  this  ship 
great  sums  of  money  by  the  queen  s 
moyan,  as  was  said ;  together  with 
arms  for  10,000  men,  ammunition,  and 
cannons,  whereof  his  majesty  was  very 
joyful,  received  Strachan  (whom  the 
parliament  had  declared  a  traitor  for 
his  disobedience),  and  for  his  brave 
service  knighted  him  with  his  own 
hand,  to  the  -great  honor  of  the  burgh 
of  Aberdeen,  being  one  of  our  towns- 
men born." 

AN  EASY-GOING  SOLDIER. 

" Shoulder  arms  I"  exclaimed  a  cap- 
tain to  his  troop  in  a  voice  intended  to 
resemble  thunder.  But  the  execution 
of  the  order  was  anything  but  simul- 
taneous; and  one  man,  it  was  observed, 
was  "standing  at  ease."  Upon  being 
challenged  by  the  captain  why  he  had 
not  shouldered  along  with  the  rest — 

"  What  the  deil's  a'  the  haste?"  quoth 
he  ;  "canna  ye  wait  till  a  body  tak  a 
snuff?" 

HEAVY  FALL  OF  SNOW. 

On  January  21,  1752,  there  fell  so 
tpuch  snow  in  Perthshire,  that  the  house 


of  Duncan  Mainicot,  tenant  in  Morcar, 
fell  in,  and  himself,  his  wife,  and  four 
children  were  crushed  to  death.  On 
the  previous  day  two  boys  were  passing 
under  a  high  rook  near  Dulmagavie, 
when  they  were  buried  under  a  vast 
quantity  of  snow  that  fell  from  the  top 
of  it.  One  of  them  with  difficuliy 
having  escaped,  gathered  together  the 
country  people  to  relieve  his  comrade, 
who,  however,  did  not  succeed  in 
rescuing  him  until  the  next  day,  when 
they  got  him  out  alive. 


GREAT  FALL  OF  RAIN. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1750,  there  fell 
such  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  on  the 
county  of  Moray,  that  the  small  river 
which  runs  past  A 1  tyre  was  elevated 
twenty- two  feet  above  its  usual  level. 
A  great  extent  of  ground  was  covered 
with  gravel,  and  some  houses  and  mills 
with  much  corn  were  swept  away. 


THE  ONLY  DIFFERENCE. 

Hoveden,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  informs  us  that  Joannes  Scotus, 
the  early  Scotch  philosopher,  being  in 
company  with  Charles  the  Bold,  king 
of  France,  that  monarch  asked  him 
good-humonredly  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Scot  and  a  sot. 
Scotus,  who  sat  opposite  the  king,  an- 
swered— 

"  Only  the  breadth  of  the  table." 


DR  ABERNETH V'S  COURTSHIP. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of 
the  abrupt  and  unceremonious  but  truly 
characteristic  manner  in  which  Dr  John 
Abe  met  hy  obtained  his  wife.  The  name 
of  the  lady  is  not  given.  While  attend- 
ing a  lady  for  several  weeks,  he  ob- 
served those  admirable  qualifications  in 
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her  daughter,  which  truly  esteemed 
to  be  calculated  to  rn»ke  the  marriage 
state  happy.  Accordingly,  on  a  Satur- 
day, when  taking  leave  of  his  patient, 
he  addressed  her  to  the  following  pur- 
port : — *'  You  are  now  so  well  that  I  need 
not  see  you  after  Monday  next,  when  I 
shall  come  and  pay  yon  my  farewell 
visit.  But  in  the  meantime,  1  wish  you 
and  your  daughter  seriously  to  consider 
the  proposal  1  am  now  about  to  make. 
It  is  abrupt  and  unceremonious,  1  am 
.■aware ;  but  the  excessive  occupation 
of  my  time  by  my  professional  duties 
affords  me  no  leisure  to  accomplish 
what  I  desire  by  the  more  ordinary 
course   of  attention  and  solicitation. 

My  annual  receipts  amount  to  £  , 

and  I  can  settle  £          on  my  wife 

(mentioning  the  sums) :  my  character 
is  generally  known  to  the  public,  so 
that  you  may  readily  ascertain  what  it 
is.  I  have  seen  in  your  daughter  a 
tender  and  affectionate  child,  an  assi- 
duous and  careful  nurse,  and  a  gentle 
and  ladylike  member  of  a  family  ;  such 
a  person  must  be  all  that  a  husband 
could  covet,  and  I  offer  my  hand  and 
fortune  for  her  acceptance.  On  Mon- 
day, when  I  ,call,  I  shall  expect  your 
determination  ;  for  I  really  have  not 
time  for  the  routine  of  courtship."  In 
this  humour,  the  lady  was  wooed  and 
won  ;  and  the  union  proved  fortunate 
in  every  respect. 


'  LIKE  IS  AN  ILL  MARK." 

King  James  VI.,  while  walking  in  the 
royal  gardens  of  Falkland,  discovered 
therein  Mr  Alexander  Ruthven,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who,  overcome 
with  the  heat  of  the  day,  had  fallen  asleep; 
and  having  the  curiosity  to  go  an  d  see 
who  he  was,  the  king  was  surpr  ised  to 
find  a  ribbon  of  a  very  rare  des  cription 
suspended  from  his  breast,  which  he 
himself  had  not  long  before  giv  en  to  his 
queen  as  a  toye-token.    Over  whelmed 


with  jealousy  and  rage,  without  awak- 
ening the  unconscious  Ruthven,  he  im- 
mediately went  to  tax  the  queen  with 
her  infidelity,  which,  if  we  credit  his- 
torians, he  had  no  small  cause  to  sus- 
pect. A  ready-witted  and  nimble  at- 
tendant of  the  queen,  having  observed 
the  scene,  and  well  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  king's  surprise  and  indignation, 
with  cautious  hand  removed  the  sus- 
pected emblem  of  the  queen's  favour 
from  the  neck  of  the  incautious  gallant, 
and  instantly  conveyed  it  to  the  queen  ; 
to  whom  she  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
restore  the  ribbon  and  to  recount  the 
adventure,  before  the  king,  wound  up 
to  a  pitch  of  frantic  jealousy,  abruptly 
appeared  in  "the  presence,"  and  de- 
manded a  sight  of  his  late  love-token. 
The  queen,  already  in  possession  of  the 
ribbon  and  secret,  with  well-affected 
composure  produced  it  to  the  astonished 
monarch  ;  and,  on  examining  it,  he 
with  resumed  cheerfulness  remarked 
that  (<  Like  is  an  ill  mark," — a  proverb 
which  has  since  not  only  been  assumed 
by  the  "  Falkland  folks,"  still  proud 
of  ancient  domestic  allusions,  but  has 
also  become  familiar  to  all  S^oun»^o. 
— Charles  Mackie* 


LORD  ROBERTSON. 

Every  humorist  is  in  some  sort  an 
actor,  and  Lord  Robertson's  rich  intel- 
lectual qualities  were  heightened  by  his 
power  of  facial  expression,  his  fine  deep 
voice,  so  capable  of  modulation,  and  his 
exquisite  mimicry.  His  grave,  stolid 
look,  pretending  ignorance,  incredulity, 
or  surprise,  was  worthy  of  Liston,  and 
helped  out  his  arguments  wonderfully 
with  a  jury  or  audience.  In  private 
society  he  could  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
by  simply  repeating  the  word  "  Here  " 
in  the  different  tones  and  voices  of  a 
country  jury  answering  to  their  names  in 
Court;  and  when  he  followed  the  sama 
jury  into  the  retiring  room,  to  consult  as 
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to  their  verdict,  no  scene  in  a  farce  could 
be  more  laughable.  He  was  prone  to 
imitations  of  our  Highland  Gaelic  and 
Highland  character,  and  delighted  in 
telling  how,  in  Ross-shire,  he  had  once 
asked  a  man  if  there  was  a  road  to  Loch- 
broom  ? 

"  A  road  ! — there's  roads  all  over  the 
Highlands." 

14  What  sort  of  road  is  it  ?" 

"There's  a  good,  fair  bridle-road  till 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  place." 

On  another  occasion,  in  some  part  of 
the  West  Highlands,  off  the  main  road, 
where  his  carnage  could  not  be  taken, 
he  borrowed  two  stout  blankets,  with 
which  four  Highlanders  shouldered  him 
over  hill  and  moor — no  slight  task  to 
carry  a  man  of  twenty  stones  in  this 
way — and  he  described  with  great  hum- 
our this  curious  process  of  conveyance, 
and  the  tone  of  the  Highlanders  shout- 
ing out,  as  they  jolted  up  or  down  a 
precipice,  "My  Lord,  are  you  easy?" 
These  humorous  exaggerations  formed 
an  endless  fund  of  amusement  to  his 
friends.  He  had  an  inimitable  story  of 
a  Highland  caddie  or  porter  describing 
to  another  caddie  the  tragedy  of  Othello, 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  the  theatre. 
The  manner  in  which  the  interlocutor 
dwelt  upon  the  rage  and  the  "coorse 
language "  of  the  hero,  the  villany  of 
Iago  (or  J  ago,  as  he  pronounced  it), 
and  the  smothering  scene  at  the  last, 
was  unique  and  indescribable.  Some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  and  only  on 
select  occasions,  and  at  a  late  hour,  the 
learned  counsel  would  venture  on  a 
Gaelic  sermon,  and  at  one  time  he  did 
not  hesitate  at  a  Gaelic  grace  in  the 
morning.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
collect theancient  Caledonian  coach  that 
Was  wont  to  stan  from  Inverness  for 
Perth  at  five  o'clock  A.M.,and  stop  for 
breakfast  at  Aviemore.  The  old  land- 
lord, John  Grant,  used  to  stalk  into  the 
room  with  his  bottle  of  bitters  under  his 
arm,  but  ere  the  morning  dram  could  be 
dispensed,^  lfte  stout  burly  figure  of  the 


advocate,  who  had  been  silent  on  the 
coach,  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  sten- 
torian tones,  "a  word  !" — and  then  he 
poured  forth  a  seeming  Gaelic  grace 
appropriately  delivered,  which  left  the 
passengers  in  perplexity  whether  it  was 
Argyleshire  Gaelic  or  some  unknown 
tongue  they  had  heard.  But  before 
they  got  time  to  recover,  the  imperturb- 
able speaker,  never  relaxing  his  gravity, 
was  deep  in  the  ham  and  eggs.  Some 
Gaelic  phrases  the  witty  advocate  had 
picked  up  in  his  visits  to  the  north/ 
among  which  the  conjunction  aigas^  or 
andy  was  always  conspicuous.  By  help 
of  this,  with  suitable  looks,  shrugs, 
groans,  and  gestures,  his  vocal  imita- 
tions were  sufficiently  provocative  of 
mirth,  and  when  he  failed  he  was  always 
ready,  as  he  said,  like  the  Highlanders, 
to  skcoch  dock  na  skid — to  cut  a  tale  with 
a  drink.  He  did  not  succeed  so  well, 
with  imitations  of  Irish  character.  One 
of  his  sallies  of  the  latter  description 
gave  deep  offence  to  an  excellent  Irish- 
man, the  late  Sir  Edward  Lees,  the 
Scottish  post-office  secretary,  who,  after 
a  jovial  night,  sent  a  hostile  message  to 
the  advocate  on  the  following  morning. 
Peter  replied  with  excellent  sense  and 
humour — 

"  I  accept  your  challenge — time  of 
meeting,  five  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon—  place,  your  dining-room  — 
weapons,  knife  and  fork,"  &c.  And, 
accordingly,  the  witty  counsel  waited  on 
his  friend  to  dinner,  stated  truly  that  he 
had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the 
previous  night's  offence,  and,  of  course, 
the  matter  of  difference  was  instantly 
discarded,  or  only  formed  the  ground  for 
sundry  jokes  over  their  wine  and  walnuts. 
This  was  equal  to  Cobbetfs  reply  to  a 
challenge,  which,  if  we  recollect  right, 
ran  in  this  way — 

11  You  may  chalk  my  figure  on  your 
barn  door,  and  fire  at  it.  If  you  hit  it 
I  will  know  I  should  have  been  hit  by 
you  if  I  had  been  in  the  same  position. ' 
— Court  of  Session  Garland 
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BONAPARTE  AND  THE  HIGHLAND 
SOLDIERS. 

Fe\V  regiments  are  more  purely  Scot- 
tish than  the  Scots  Greys.  When  the  in- 
vincible charges  made  by  this  regiment 
at  Waterloo  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  Bonaparte,  Who  exclaimed,  "Qitils 
its  soht  terrihies  chevaux  Gris>"  he  knew 
not  of  what  country  they  Were.  But 
when  he  saw  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
in  their  kilts  and  bonnets,  charge  the 
solid  columns,  he  at  once  discovered 
their  country  ;  and  while  they  contri- 
buted so  much  to  blast  his  earthly  glory, 
he  could  not  suppress  his  admiration  of 
"  Les  braves  Ecoissais* 


ST  fillan 's  arm. 

Lesley  tells  us  that  Robert  Bruce  was 
possessed  of  this  miraculous  and  lumi- 
nous arm,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  silver 
shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  the  king's  chaplain,  a  man  of 
little  faith,  abstracted  the  relic,  and  de- 
posited it  in  a  place  of  security,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. But,  lo  I  while  Robert  was  ad- 
dressing his  prayers  lo  the  empty  casket, 
it  was  observed  to  open  and  shut  sud- 
denly ;  and,  on  inspection,  the  saint  was 
found  to  have  himself  deposited  hisaiin 
in  the  shrine,  as  an  assurance  of  victory. 
Such  is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But  the 
Bruce  little  needed  that  the  arm  of  St 
Fillan  should  assist  his  own.  It  was 
long  supposed  by  the  Scottish  peasantry 
that  the  arm  of  St  Fillan  had  the  power 
to  cure  lunacy,  and  that  to  touch  it  was 
16  eradicate  the  disease  for  ever. 


FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

A  Scotch  servant,  being  young, 
thoughtless,  arid  of  a  "canty"  turn 
of  mind,  lived  for  some  time  out  of  place 


very  idly.  When  any  of  the  other  ser- 
vants, his  acquaintances,  were  allowed 
a  day  of  pleasure,  Andrew  was  sure  to 
be  of  the  party.  At  this  rate,  all  the 
money  he  had  received  from  his  late 
master  would  soon  have  been  "cast  to 
the  cocks  but,  in  the  midst  of  this,  lift 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  at 
Selkirk,  informing  hirii  of  his  father's 
death,  by  which  she  and  his  sister  were 
reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress. 
This  news  made  a  most  laudable  altera- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  Andrew.  He 
shunned  all  those  parties  of  which  he 
had  been  formerly  so  fond  ;  and  when 
the  other  servants  pressed  him  very 
much,  saying — 

"You  used  to  be  as  forid  of  mirth 
arid  good  drink  as  your  neighbours;" 
Andrew  shook  his  head,  and  replied — 
"  If  1  take  drink,  my  mother  and  sister 
must  drink  water ; "  and  the  very  next  day 
he  called  on  his  master,  with  ten  pounds 
he  had  left,  which  he  paid  to  a  banker, 
for  an  order  on  a  house  at  Edinburgh, 
to  remit  to  his  mother. 


THE  DRAGON  OF  LIftTON. 

Above  the  south  entrance  of  the  an- 
cient parish  church  of  Linton,  in  Rox- 
burghshire, is  a  rude  piece  of  sculpture, 
representing  a  knight,  with  a  falcon  on 
his  arm,  encountering,  with  his  lance, 
in  full  career,  a  sort  of  monster,  which 
the  common  people  call  a  worm  or 
snake.  Tradition  bears  that  this  ani- 
mal inhabited  a  den  or  hollow  at  some 
distance  from  the  church,  whence  it  was 
wont  to  issue  forth,  and  ravage  the 
country  ;  or,  by  the  fascination  of  its 
eyes  and  breath,  draw  its  prey  into  its 
jaws.  Large  rewards  were,  in  vain, 
offered  for  the  destruction  of  this  mon- 
ster, which  had  grown  to  so  huge  a 
bulk  that  it  used  to  twist  itself,  in  spiral 
folds,  round  a  green  hillock  of  consider- 
able height,  still  called  Wornieston,  and 
marked  by  a  clump  of  trees,  When 
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sleeping  in  this  place  with  its  mouth 
open,  popular  credulity  affirms  that  it 
was  slain  by  the  Laird  of  Lauriston,aman 
brave  even  to  madness,  who,  coming 
upon  the  snake  at  full  gallop,  thrust 
down  its  throat  a  peat  (a  piece  of  dried 
turf)  dipt  in  scalding  pitch,  and  fixed 
to  the  point  of  his  lance.  The  aromatic 
quality  of  the  peat  is  said  to  have  pre- 
served the  champion  from  the  effects  of 
the  monster's  poisonous  breath,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  clogged  its  jaws. 
In  dying,  the  serpent  contracted  his 
folds  with  so  much  violence  that  their 
spiral  impression  is  still  discernible 
round  the  hillock  where  it  lay.  The 
noble  family  of  Somerville  are  said  to 
be  descended  from  this  adventurous 
knight,  in  memory  of  whose  achieve- 
ment they  bear  a  dragon  as  their  crest. 
The  sculpture  itself  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  this  fine  story,  for  the  animal 
whom  the  knight  appears  to  be  in  the 
act  of  slaying  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
serpent,  but  rather  to  a  wolf  or  boar, 
with  which  the  neighbouring  Cheviot 
mountains  must,  in  early  times,  have 
abounded ;  and  there  remains  vestiges 
of  another  monster,  of  the  same  species, 
attacking  the  horse  of  the  champion. 


"no  sae  daft." 

"Why  do  ye  no  get  married,  Jock?" 
inquired  a  beadle's  wife  of  the  parish 
"natural."  "They  say  I'm  daft," 
answered  Jock,  "but  I'm  no  sae  daft 
as  do  that." 


WAT  O'  HARDEN. 

The  famous  border  chief,  Wat  0' 
Harden  (who  died  about  1629)  had, 
according  to  tradition,  six  sons,  five  of 
whom  survived  him.  The  sixth  was 
slain  at  a  fray  in  a  hunting  match  by 
his  kinsman,  Scott  of  Gilmanscleugh. 
HU  brothers  prepared  to  avenge  his 


death,  but  the  old  laird  secured  them 
in  the  dungeon  of  his  tower,  hurried  to 
the  king  at  Edinburgh,  stated  the  crime, 
and  obtained  a  gift  of  the  lands  of  the 
offender.  He  returned  to  Harden 
with  equal  speed,  released  his  sons,  and 
showed  them  the  charter.  "To  horse, 
lads!"  he  cried,  "and  let  us  take 
possession  ;  the  lands  of  Gilmanscleugh 
are  well  worth  a  dead  son." 


"nae  chicken." 

Henry  Erskine,  of  whom  it  might  be 
said  more  truly,  perhaps,  than  of  any 
other  man  that  ever  breathed,  that 
"  He  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope," 

was  one  day  at  a  large  dinner  party, 

where  Miss  Henrietta  was  also 

present.  This  lady  had  been  the  most 
admired  beauty  of  her  day  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but,  at  the  time  in  question,  she 
was  a  little  past  the  meridian  of  life.  It 
must  also  be  premised  of  her  that  her 
name  was  usually  abbreviated  into 
Hennie. 

u  Mr  Erskine,"  said  the  lady,  as  the 
wine  was  beginning  to  circulate,  "they 
say  that  yeVe  a  great  man  for  making 
puns  :  could  ye  mak  a  pun,  d'ye  think, 
on  me?" 

u  Od,  Hennie,"  the  wit  instantly  re- 
plied ;  "you  might  be  making  puns 
yourself  now  ;  I'm  sure,  Heimie  though 
ye  be,  ye're  nae  chicken 


A  MIS- DEAL. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Thorn,  of  Kilmarnock, 
had  just  risen  up  in  the  pulpit  one  Sun- 
day to  engage  in  prayer,  when  a  gentle- 
man in  front  of  the  gallery  took  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  the  dust  from  his 
brow,  forgetting  that  a  pack  of  cards 
were  wrapped  up  in  it ;  the  whole  pack 
was  scattered  over  the  breast  of  the 
gallery,  Mr  Thorn,  mirth-loving,  could 
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not  resist  a  joke,  solemn  as  the  act  was 
irt  which  he  was  about  to  engage. 

"Oh,  man,  man!"  said  he,  "surely 
your  psalm-book  has  been  ill-bound  I  " 


A  DELICATE  CONSCIENCE. 

Duncan  M'lver,  a  Highland  clergy- 
man, having  raised  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  an  action  for  "  augmentation 
of  stipend  "  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
thought  proper  next  Sunday  to  apologise 
to  his  parishioners  for  what  he  had  done, 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  In  the  day  of  joodgment,  the  gude 
Lord  'II  say  to  me,  *  Wha's  this  ye  hae 
\vi'  ye  the  day,  Duncan  ?  Ye  hae  mony 
ane  there,  Duncan.5  Then  I'll  pe  say 
to  the  gude  Lord,  'They're  a'  your  ain 
pairns,  I  hae  brought  up  for  ye,  gude 
Lord.'  He'll  pe  say,  'That's  weel 
dune,  Duncan  :  they'll  nae  doubt  hae 
paid  ye  weel  for  that?'  But  I'll  joost 
gie  a  fidge,  and  draw  up  my  shouthers; 
for  Duncan  M'lver  disna  like  to  tell 
lees." 


JOTTINGS  FROM  ORKNEY.  * 
Kirk  Fines  in  Orkney. 

In  Orkney,  ropes  of  straw  or  heather 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
the  thatch  to  the  roof  of  the  huts  and 
cottages,  and  are  called  simmons. 

At  one  time  fines  of  simmons  were 
imposed  by  kirk -sessions  upon  a  certain 
class  of  backsliders,  in  such  districts  as 
Deerness  and  Tankerness.  It  is  related 
that  one  minister  made  the  fine  two 
balls  of  simmons  ;  but  when  he  found 
the  cases  of  fama  clamosa  falling  off  in 
number,  he  reduced  the  tariff,  and  thus 
restored  the  buoyancy  of  the  revenue. 

*  The  Editor  has  to  thank  his  friend,  Mr 
Daniel  Gorric,  for  permission  to  make  the 
following  txtracts  from  his  interesting  work, 
Summers  and  Winters  in  t/te  Orktuys. 


Money  fines  sometimes  took  the  place 
of  simmons  fines  for  the  class  of  offences 
indicated;  and  an  amusing  story  is  told 
of  an  elder  who  stood  at  the  church 
door  on  Sunday,  rattling  the  pewter 
collection-plate  with  a  timber  ladle, 
and  singing  out  at  intervals,  "  Scandals 
at  any  price!11 


A  Hospitable  Mansion. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  new  House  of 
Holland,  built  in  1814,  there  is  a  chair, 
the  back  of  which  is  formed  of  a  quaint 
and  curious  inscription-tablet  that  once 
stood  above  the  mantelpiece  in  the  old 
House  of  Holland,  in  Papa  Westray. 
The  inscription — a  hospitable  welcome 
to  strangers — runs  in  the  following  rude 
rhymes  : — 

"  Come,  good  folk,  and  make  good  cheer, 
All  cival  people  are  welcome  here, 
And  only  for  a  good  man's  sake 
What  God  doth  send  ye  sail  not  lack  ; 
For  good  he  was  to  me  indeed, 
Forward  then  his  name  ye  read. 
T.  T.  and  M.  C.,  1632." 

The  initials  T.  T.  stand  for  Thomas 
Trail,  and  M.  C.  for  Marion  Craigie. 
The  old  house  was  built  between  1628 
and  1632. 


The  Orcadian  Dialect, 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  more 
curious  words  in  the  Orcadian  dialect : — 

Beeriiiy  querulous. 

Craig-luggSy  the  point  of  a  rock. 

Gri-oy,  a  great-grandson. 

Eggalonrie^  a  dish  of  eggs  and  milk 
boiled  together, 

Fatifou,  affectionate. 

Frootery,  superstitious  observances. 

Hrinkle-faced)  lantern-jawed. 

Ringd-quoy,  a  circular  enclosure. 

Smovin^  sly. 

Whcerne)\  a  gentle  breeze. 
7ray-sittin}  lazy. 
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Unfiardy,  overgrown. 

Wallaiva,  the  devil. 

Yag£er*  a  pedlar. 

Yammel,  born  in  the  same  year. 


Kindness  to  Animals, 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  famili- 
arity subsisting  between  the  cottagers  of 
Orkney  and  their  four-footed  friends 
came  under  my  notice  one  day  in  the 
streets  of  Kirkwall.  A  cart-horse, 
loosely  held  by  a  country  woman,  was 
standing  quietly  at  a  shop-door,  and 
giving  alternate  rest  to  his  limbs,  when 
the  sudden  report  of  a  discharged  gun 
made  him  prick  his  ears  and  toss  his 
startled  head,  as  if  indignant  at  being  so 
rudely  roused  from  his  mid-day  snooze. 
The  woman  in  charge  of  the  cart,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  horse  a  lash  to  mend 
his  manners,  stroked  him  soothingly  on 
the  neck  as  he  slowly  lowered  his  head, 
and  said,  in  a  coaxing,  affectionate  tone 
of  voice,  ii  Hoitt%  tout  I  no,  not  boy  ;  did 
they  Jleg  thee  indeed  ?  " 


Torture. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1596,  John 
Stewart  was  tried  before  Earl  Patrick 
for  the  alleged  crime  of  attempting  to 
destroy  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Orkney,  by  witchcraft  and  other 
means.  The  witchcraft  was  alleged  to 
stand  upon  the  pretended  confession  of 
Alison  Balfour,  residing  at  Ireland,  in 
Orkney.  At  the  trial  it  was  shown  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Earl's  brother,  that 
the  so-called  confession  of  the  wretched 
woman  had  been  made  after  she  was 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  cashiclazvs — an 
iron  case  for  the  leg — to  which  fire  was 
applied.  Her  husband,  ninety-one  years 
of  age,  and  her  eldest  son  and  da ug liter, 
were  likewise  kept  under  torture.  The 
father  had  been  put  in  the  "lang  irons 
of  fifty  stane  weight,"  the  son  was  fixed 


in  the  boots,  with  fifty-seven  strokes; 
and  the  daughter  in  the  pilniexvinks^  in 
order,  said  the  counsel,  that  they  "be- 
ing sae  tormented  beside  her  might 
move  her  to  make  any  confession  for 
their  relief."  In  this  diabolical  manner 
some  agonised  statement  had  been 
wrung  from  the  poor  woman,  and  a 
confession  was  also  drawn  under  torture 
from  Thomas  Paplay  that  he  had  con- 
spired with  John  to  poison  his  brother, 
Paplay  had  been  kept  in  the  cashiclaws 
eleven  days  and  eleven  nights,  "  twice 
in  the  day  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days 
driven  in  the  boots,  he  being  naked  in 
the  meantime,  and  scourged  with  tows 
in  six  sorts,  that  they  neither  left  flesh 
nor  hide  upon  him  ;  in  the  extremity  of 
whilk  torture  the  said  pretended  con- 
fession had  been  drawn  out  of  htm," 
It  was  also  stated  that  Paplay  and 
Alison  Balfour  had  both  withdraw? 
their  confession,  the  woman  doing  sc 
solemnly  on  the  Gallows  Hill,  whet 
about  to  be  executed  for  witchcraft. 
The  criminal  annals  of  the  country  con- 
tain nothing  more  revolting,  cruel,  and 
barbarous  than  these  torturings  of 
young  and  old  in  Orkney. 


Omens. 

While  a  high  tone  of  morality  and 
religion  pervades  the  mass  of  the  Orca- 
dian peasantry,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  ghost  of  superstition  lias  not 
yet  been  finally  laid  in  the  old  realm  of 
the  Valkyrie.  "Trow  tak  thee ! "  may 
be  set  down  as  an  innocent  bogy-phrase, 
intended  to  frighten  children,  and  indi- 
cating no  real  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  nineteenth  century  malignant  race  of 
fairies  or  dwarfs.  The  fantastic  notion, 
still  preserved  in  curious  legends,  that 
drowned  people  were  changed  into  seals, 
has  also  passed  away.  Old  women, 
however,  still  retain  an  accountable 
aversion  to  turbot,  and  avoid  naming 
this  excellent  and  respectable  fish  when 
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crossing  sounds  and  bays  in  boats. 
Some  people  also  deem  it  unlucky  to 
call  things  by  their  proper  names  at 
particular  times,  and  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  turning  a  boat  •widder- 
shins,  or  contrary  to  the  sun,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  voyage.  In  certain  dis- 
trict the  people  only  marry  when  the 
moon  is  growing,  believing  that  the 
waning  moon  is  "fruitless" — a  super- 
stition which  re  ca  1 1  s  the  wo  rd  s  of 
Theseus  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"— 

"Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold, fruitlrss 
moon." 

Thursday  is  also  esteemed  the  luckiest 
day  in  the  week  for  marriage.  In  for- 
mer days  the  belief  prevailed  that  if  a 
cow  were  killed  when  the  moon  was  in 
the  wane,  the  beef  would  dwindle  in 
the  pot.  Should  the  tirsc  lamb  of  the 
season  be  white,  the  omen  is  still  re- 
garded as  fortunate,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  black  lamb  is  deemed  unlucky.  So 
late  as  1814,  there  lived  an  old  beldame 
in  Stromness,  named  1  Jessie  Miller,  who 
sold  favourable  winds  to  mariners  at  the 
low  charge  of  sixpence.  Though  Bessie 
has  left  no  successor  in  the  sale  of  wind 
trade,  there  are  old  crones  lingering 
about  the  islands  who  possess  charms 
for  curing  toothache,  and  for  ensuring 
safety  in  childbirth. 


The  Goodness  of  Providence. 

A  Hoy  crofter,  who  had  lost  his  wife, 
made  a  peaceful  descent  upon  the  low 
and  pleasant  Island  of  Graemsay  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  his  M  but  "  and 
"ben."  The  happy  crofter,  on  request- 
ing Lord  Macaulay's  uncle  to  officiate 
at  bia  marriage,  thus  addressed  him — 

"  Oh  !  sir,  but  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  wonderm'  !  I  thocht  I  had 
met  wi'  a  sair  misfortune  when  I  lost 
baith  my  coo  and  my  wife  at  ance  ower 
the  cliff  twa  months  since  j  but  I  gaed 


ower  to  Graemsay,  and  I  hae  gotten  a 
far  better  coo,  and  a  far  bonnier  wife !" 
It  is  not  every  day  that  the  wounds  of 
adversity  are  so  happily  healed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hoy  11  hawk." 


Zetland  Justice, 

In  the  General  Register  House  at 
Edinburgh  there  is  preserved  a  Court 
Book  for  Zetland,  in  which  the  judicial 
and  legislative  acts  of  Earl  Patrick  are 
recorded.  Some  of  the  decisions  given 
display  great  severity. 

Magnus  Erasmussun,  who  had  fallen 
and  cut  himself  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, was  not  only  severely  fined 
for  the  drunkenness,  but  a  further  pen- 
alty of  four  marks  was  imposed  "for 
his  bluid  beneath  the  eyne." 

Margaret  "  Pcters-dochter"  for  steal- 
ing one  sheep  was  deprived  of  her  whole 
goods,  gear,  and  land,  and  banished 
from  the  country  ;  with  this  addition  to 
the  sentence,  that  if  she  committed  a 
further  theft,  though  to  the  value  of  one 
ounce  only,  she  should  be  "  tane  and 
drownit  to  the  death." 

The  stealing  of  a  sheaf  of  bere  was 
punished  with  the  "  escheit "  of  goods 
and  gear,  and  banishment  from  the 
country,  Norway  being  then  the  penal 
settlement. 

Here  are  two  other  rema\-kable  cases, 
showing  the  lengths  to  which  the  earl 
could  go  under  the  shadow  of  law.  The 
entries  are  dated  July  1602  : — 

"It  is  tryit  and  found  that  Janet 
Thomas-dochter  has  slain  herself  upon 
the  sea,  and  therefore  discerns  herguids 
and  gear  escheit."    Again  : 

"  Shone  OUawson  for  hanging  him- 
self, his  guids  and  gear  escheit." 

Sheep  Marks  in  Orkney. 

In  Orkney  the  wmt  of  enclosures, 
within  as  well  as  without  the  hill-dykes, 
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necessitated  the  invention  of  an  ela- 
borate system  of  sheep-marks  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ownership  of  the  numerous 
animals.  A  register  of  the  marks  was 
kept  by  the  baron-bailie  of  each  parish. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  an  Orphir 
sheep-owner's  mark  : — 

* 4  The  crop  of  the  right  lug  and  a  bit 
behind,  a  rip  on  the  left  lug  and  a  bit 
before,  and  the  tail  off." 

Middlemen  in  Orkney. 

In  Orkney  the  middleman  or  tacks- 
man system  was,  at  its  best,  a  system  of 
servitude,  so  far  as  the  cottars  or  small 
tenants  were  concerned.  It  placed  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  principal  tenant,  de- 
graded them  as  a  class,  and  discouraged 
industry.  MrScarth,  in  his  "Statistical 
Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Cross  and 
Burness,"  described  the  working  of  this 
pernicious  system. 

"  A  youngster,"  he  said,  "  when  he 
has  fairly  attained  to  manhood,  and  be- 
fore he  can  have  saved  as  much  as  will 
purchase  a  bed  and  blankets,  makes  an 
improvident  marriage,  and  only  then 
thinks  of  looking  for  a  hut  to  shelter 
h  i  m  and  h  is  fast  -  in  creasing  fam  i  1  y . 
Having  got  the  hut  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  he  has  to  go  into  debt  for  the 
purchase  of  a  wretched  cow  and  a  still 
more  wretched  pony,  and,  paying  his 
rent  in  small  but  never-ending  and  ill- 
defined  personal  services  ;  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressively called  in  the  country  language, 
onea  work^  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
principal  tenant,  who  is  so  blind  to  his 
own  interests  as  to  prefer  the  slovenly 
half-executed  work  of  this  hopeless,  ill- 
fed,  and  inert  being  to  the  willing  and 
active  services  of  a  well-paid  and  well- 
fed  farm  servant." 

A  Cool  Fowler, 

The  Islanders  in  some  parts  of  Orkney 
formerly  displayed    gryat    skill  and 


daring  in  gathering  the  sea-fowl's  eggs 
that  were  deposited  on  the  shelves  of 
the  rocks,  and  also  in  capturing  the 
birds  themselves.  Swinging  from  the 
face  of  a  rock  with  a  rope  round  hig 
waist,  and  hearing  far  beneath  the 
sullen  plunge  of  the  waves,  the  egg- 
gatherer  fearlessly  pursued  his  danger- 
ous vocation.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  one  which  illustrates  extraordinary 
coolness  when  placed  in  hazardous  cir- 
cumstances. On  one  occasion,  an  egg- 
gatherer,  creeping  cautiously  along  the 
narrow  ledge  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  came 
to  a  sharp  angle,  round  which  he  must 
pass.  The  difficulty  of  rounding  the 
angle  seemed  something  like  an  impossi- 
bility, when  he  discovered  to  his  dismay 
that  he  had  the  wrong  foot  first.  The 
man,  however,  simply  paused,  took  a 
sustaining  pinch  from  his  snuff-horn, 
and  then,  making  an  agile  bound,  got 
his  right  foot  first,  and  so  mastered  the 
difficulty.  A  friend,  who  had  waited 
for  his  ascent,  said  to  him, 

"  Man  Johnnie,  were  ye  no  feared  ?  " 

"  Eh,  man,  if  I  had  been  feared  I 
wouldna  be  here." 

"  I  daresay  that,"  replied  his  friend; 
"  but  what  made  thee  think  of  taking  a 
snuff  when  thou  were  in  such  danger  ?  " 

"  Weel,"  answered  the  egg-gatherer, 
"  I  i  hoc  hi  I  was  neednU" 


A  "Foj>"  in  Orkney, 

So  formidable  did  a  jaunt  to  Edin- 
burgh last  century  seem  to  Orcadians, 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
their  wills  before  leaving  for  the  south, 
and  of  celebrating  a  "foy,"  or  parting 
feast,  with  their  friends. 

The  following  curious  quotation  from 
an  old  diary,  kept  by  the  son  of  Mr  Fea 
of  Ctestran — a  once  famous  but  now 
extimct  Orkney  family — will  serve  to 
indicate  at  once  the  expensiveness  of 
a  "foy,"  and  the  tedious  delays  that 
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frequently  beset  Orcadian  travellers  in 
the  olden  time  : — 

"1721. 

"Septr.   16th.    To  Incidents  (Ex- 
penses) at  Kirkwall  at  my  departure 
lor  by  ane  Hogshead  of  Wine  I  got 
from  my  Father  to  Drink  my  Foy  with, 
14s. 

"  Octr.  15th.  To  my  Journey  South 
having  taken  my  departure  from  Kirk- 
wall, 16  September,  1721,  and  did  not 
arrive  there  (Edinburgh)  till  the  15th 
Octr.,  being  twelve  days  stormed  at 
the  Ferry  as  per  the  particular  acco"- 

& 

Scotch  money  at  the  period  named 
was  nearly  of  the  value  of  sterling 
money  now. 


WATT  TINLINN. 

TIi is  person  was,  in  former  days,  the 
theme  of  many  a  fireside  tale.  He  was 
a  retainer  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and 
held  for  his  border  service  a  small  tower 
on  the  frontiers  of  Liddesdale.  Watt 
was,  by  profession,  a  sulory  or  shoe- 
maker, but,  by  inclination  and  practice, 
an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion the  captain  of  Bewcastle,  military 
governor  of  that  wild  district  of  Cumber- 
land, made  an  incursion  into  Scotland, 
in  which  lie  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  fly.  Watt  Tinlinn  pursued  him 
closely  through  a  dangerous  morass  ; 
the  captain,  however,  gained  the  firm 
ground,  and  seeing  Tinlinn  dismounted, 
and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used  these 
words  of  insult  : — 

"  Sutor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your 
boots ;  the  heels  risp,  and  the  seams 
rive." 

"  If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted  Tinlinn, 
discharging  a  shaft  which  nailed  the 
captain's  thigh  to  his  saddle," — "  If  I 
cannot  sew  I  can  yerk  ;"  meaning  the 
noise  which  shoemakers  make  in  sewing 
the  stitches  to  their  work. 


FIFE  FOLK. 

When  a  Fife  man  is  skilled  in  "  bnik- 
lear,"  he  is  desperately  opinionative  and 
dogmatic  ;  when  he  is  of  a  generous 
disposition,  that  generosity  expands  into 
world-wide  philanthropy  ;  when  he  is 
greedy,  he  would  tell  the  beggar  at  his 
door  to  go  and  "  find  a  fardhV  for  him- 
sel',  puir  bodie  when  narrow-minded 
in  religious  matters,  he  is  a  bitter  bigot  ; 
when  truly  pious,  his  devoutness  is  that 
of  a  saint  ;  when  a  Tory,  he  would  like 
to  mount  his  charger  and  hunt  Whigga- 
mores  to  the  death  ;  when  a  Radical,  he 
is  a  chartist  to  the  backbone,  going  in  for 
the  six  "pints;"  when  wise,  he  has  all 
the  capacity  and  far-sightedness  of  a 
great  legislator ;  when  a  fool,  what 
folly  is  like  unto  his  folly?  and  when 
eccentric,  he  astonishes  the  kingdom 
with  the  absurdities  of  a  Flutorum  ! — 
Carrie. 


A  CONSPIRATOR  PUNISHED. 

On  the  coast  of  Skye  is  an  old  castle, 
built  in  the  time  of  King  James  VI.  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir 
to  the  dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief. 
Hugh  being  so  near  his  wish,  was  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  had  art  and  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  engage  several 
gentlemen  in  a  plot  against  the  laird's 
life.  Something  was  stipulated  for  on 
both  sides,  for  they  would  not  dip  their 
hands  in  blood  merely  for  Hugh's  ad- 
vancement. The  compact  was  formally 
written  and  signed  by  the  conspirators, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold 
some  cattle  to  a  drover,  who,  not  having 
ready  money,  gave  him  u  bond  for  pay- 
ment. The  debt  was  discharged,  and 
the  bond  re-demanded,  which  Macleod, 
who  could  not  r^ad,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy. 
The  drover,  when  he  had  read  the 
paper,  delivered  it  -privately  to  Mac- 
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donald,  who,  being  thus  informed  of 
his  danger,  called  his  friends  together, 
and  provided  for  his  safety.  He  made 
a  public  feast,  and,  inviting  Hugh 
Macdonald  and  his  confederates,  placed 
each  of  them  at  the  table,  between  two 
men  of  tried  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every 
man  confronted  with  his  own  name. 
Macdonald  acted  with  great  moderation. 
He  upbraided  Hugh  both  with  dis- 
loyalty and  ingratitude ;  but  told  the 
rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men 
deluded  and  misinformed.  Hugh  was 
sworn  to  fidelity,  and  dismissed  with 
his  companions ;  but  he  was  not  generous 
enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity,  and 
finding  no  longer  any  countenance 
among  the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to 
execute  the  same  design  by  meaner 
hands.  In  this  he  was  also  detected, 
taken,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon 
of  Macdonald,  When  lie  was  hungry 
they  lowered  to  him  a  plentiful  supply 
of  salted  meat ;  and  when,  after  his 
repast,  he  called  for  drink,  they  con- 
veyed to  him  a  covered  cup,  which, 
when  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty. 
From  that  lime  they  visited  him  no 
more,  but  left  him  to  perish  in  solitude 
unci  darkness. 


A  PERSONAL  RIDDLE. 

The  quiet  village  of  F  ,  on  the 

cast  coast,  was  once  favoured  with  a 
rather  ready-witted  merchant,  who  was 
fond  of  throwing  off  his  jokes  without 
regard  to  time  or  place,  and  had  acquired 
that  freedom  of  speech  which  no  one 
seemed  to  take  amiss.  In  the  same 
village  a  rope  and  sail  maker  held  the 
office  of  deacon  in  the  church  that  the 
merchant  attended. 

One  Sunday,  when  the  ropemaker 
officiated  in  guarding  the  "plate,"  the 
merchant  crossed  the  sacred  threshold. 
Ever  ready  with  a  word  for  every  one. 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  the 


deacon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pro* 
pounded  the  following  riddle  ; — 

"I  say,  Tammas,  do  you  ken  how  \ 
think  ye  shouldna  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  plate?" 

Tammas,  a  little  put  about  for  a  solu- 
tion to  such  a  question,  but  taking  it  in 
good  part,  replied,  "No  Gecrdie,  \ 
dinna  ken;  how  is't?"  and  received  for 
answer— 

"  Man,  d'ye  no  ken  ye're  tarry 
fingered  ?" 


ARCHERY  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JAMES  V. 

Of  James's  attachment  to  archery, 
Pitscottie,  the  faithful  though  rude 
recorder  of  the  manners  of  that  period, 
has  given  us  evidence  : — 

' '  There  came  an  ambassador  out  of 
England,  named  Lord  William  Howard, 
with  a  bishop  with  him,  with  many 
other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  three- 
score horse,  which  were  all  able  men 
and  waled  men  for  all  kind  of  games 
and  pastimes,  shooting,  louping,  running, 
wrestling,  and  casting  of  the  stone,  but 
they  were  well  'sayed  (essayed  or  tried) 
ere  they  passed  out  of  Scotland,  and  that 
by  their  own  provocation ;  but  ever  they 
tint :  till  at  last,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  the 
king's  mother,  favoured  the  Englishmen, 
because  she  was  the  King  of  England's 
sister  ;  and  therefore  she  took  an  enter- 
prise of  archery  upon  the  Englishmen's 
hands,  contrary  to  her  son  the  king, 
and  any  six  in  Scotland  that  he  would 
wale,  either  gentlemen  or  yeomen,  that 
the  Englishmen  should  shoot  against 
them,  either  at  pricks,  re  vers,  or  butts, 
as  the  Scots  pleased. 

' '  The  king,  hearing  this  of  his  mother, 
was  content,  and  gart  her  pawn  a  hundred 
crowns,  and  a  tun  of  wine  upon  the 
Englishmen's  hands;  and  he  incontinent 
laid  down  as  much  for  the  Scottishmen. 
The  field  and  ground  was  chosen  in  St 
Andrews,  and  three  landed  men  and 
three  yeomen  chosen  to  shoot  against 
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the  Englishmen,  to  wit,  David  Weemys 
of  that  ilk,  David  Amott  of  that  ilk, 
and  Mr  John  WedderbUrn,  vicar  of 
Dundee  ;  the  yeomen,  John  Thomson, 
in  Leith ;  Steven  Taburner,  with  a 
piper,  called  Alexander  Bailie.  They 
shot  very  near,  and  warred  the  English- 
men of  the  enterprise,  and  won  the 
hundred  crowns  and  the  tun  of  wine, 
which  made  the  king  very  merry,  and 
his  men  wan  the  victory," 


THE  REWARD  OK  MACDUFF. 

Macduff,  the  Thane  of  Fife,  was  re- 
warded by  Malcolm  Canmore,  for  his 
services  in  restoring  him  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  with  three  grants — 

1.  That  he  and  his  posterity  should 
have  the  honour  of  placing  the  king  in 
his  chair  at  the  coronation. 

2.  That  they  should  lead  the  van  in 
battle. 

3.  That  in  case  they  should  by  acci- 
dent slay  a  man,  they  should  be  for- 
given on  paying  a  fine  of  twenty-four 
marks  for  a  gentleman,  and  twelve  for 
a  yeoman. 


A  DELUDED  GRANT. 

On  a  tour  through  the  Highlands, 
Lord  Gardenston  stopped  one  night  at 
an  inn  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Grant,  and  very  much  delighted  the 
landlord  with  the  account  he  gave  him 
of  the  antiquity  arid  great  actions  of  the 
Grants.  Taking  advantage  of  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  landlord,  he  took  the 
Family  Bible,  and,  turning  to  Genesis 
vi.  4,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "there 
wtxvgiants  on  the  earth  in  those  days," 
he  neatly  changed  the  i  into  an  ;-,  and, 
on  the  landlord's  return,  informed  him 
that  there  were  Grants  before  the  flood, 
and  mentioned  his  authority.  The  land- 
lord eagerly  went  to  consult  his  Bible, 
to  see  if  it  was  so,  and  then  expressed 


the  great  obligation  he  was  under  for 
the  communication  of  such  a  valuable 
piece  of  family  history  1 


ESCAPE  OF  QUEEN  MARY  FROM 
LOCHLEVEN. 

About  seven  days  previous  to  Mary's 
ultimate  escape  from  imprisonment  in 
the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  she  had  made 
an  attempt  which  was  almost  successful. 
Disguised  as  a  laundress,  with  a  bundle 
of  clothes  in  her  hand,  and  a  muffler  on 
her  face,  she  stepped  from  the  castle 
gate  fearlessly,  and  entered  the  boat  in 
waiting  to  reconvey  the  real  laundress 
to  Kinross.  The  boatmen  proposed  to 
pull  down  her  muffler,  saying,  "  Let  us 
see  what  manner  of  dame  this  is."  The 
queen,  to  protect  her  face,  unwittingly 
put  up  her  hand,  whose  remarkable 
whiteness  caused  her  to  be  at  once 
recognised,  and,  despite  her  commands 
and  entreaties  alike,  the  boatmen  re- 
landed  at  the  castle,  promising  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  adventure  a  secret. 
Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise,  Mary  renewed  her  plans, 
and  prevailed  upon  William  Douglas 
(called  the  Little  Douglas)  to  assist 
in  her  escape.  On  the  memorable 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May  1568, 
at  seven  o'clock,  taking  an  opportunity, 
while  his  lord  was  at  supper,  to  steal  the 
keys  of  the  castle  from  the  table  on 
which  they  lay,  he  let  the  queen  and  her 
maid  of  honour  out  of  the  apartment  in 
which  they  were  secured.  Unlocking 
the  doors  of  the  castle,  and  afterwards 
locking  the  iron-grated  door  of  the 
tower,  they  then  embarked  in  a  small 
skiff,  which  had  been  moored  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  castle,  and  which,  after 
the  keys  had  been  thrown  into  the  lake, 
was  rowed  towards  the  shore.  Douglas, 
not  being  accustomed  to  handle  the  oar, 
made  little  progress  ;  but,  Mary  taking 
one  in  her  own  fair  hands,  they  ulti- 
mately landed  in  safety. 
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A  VAIN  PRECENTOR. 

Dr  Blair  used  to  tell  the  following 
anecdote  of  his  precentor  with  a  great 
deal  of  glee.  Happening  to  preach  one 
day  at  a  distance  from  town,  he  next 
day  met  that  official,  as  he  was  returning 
home. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "how  did 
matters  proceed  yesterday  at  church  in 
my  absence  ?" 

*'  Deed,"  said  the  man  of  song,  who 
was  a  very  vain  fellow,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  good  deal  of  a  humorist,  "I 
daursay,  no  very  weel ;  I  wasna  there, 
doctor,  ony  mair  than  yourselV 


AN  ECCENTRIC  DAME, 

Lady  Mary,  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Lindsay,  was  a  queer,  old- 
fashioned,  half-witted  dame,  who  used 
to  live  in  the  Howe  of  Fife.  She  had  a 
fine  mausoleum  built  for  herself  long 
before  she  bade  the  world  adieu,  and 
one  of  her  principal  occupations  con- 
sisted in  dressing  up  dozens  of  dogs  like 
soldiers  of  the  line,  and  teaching  them 
to  sit  sedately  at  the  dinner-table,  where 
they  were  at  liberty  to  use  their  ton- 
gues, since  they  could  not  be  taught 
to  handle  knife  and  fork  like  good 
Christians. — Gorrie. 


ALLAN  RAMSAY  AND  BUDGELL. 

Ramsay's  patroness,  Susanna,  Countess 
of  Eglintoun,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  immortal  Gentle  Shepherd  once 
sent  him  a  present  of  a  basket  of  fine 
fruit.  No  poet  of  the  last  century 
could  let  such  a  circumstance  pass  un- 
sung :  accordingly,  honest  Allan  com- 
posed the  following  complimentary 
epigram,  which  he  returned  in  his  note 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  countess  : — 


"  Now,  Priam's  son,  ye  may  be  mute  ; 
For  I  can  bauldly  brag  with  thee  : 
Thou  to  the  fairest  gave  the  fruit — 
The  fairest  gave  the  fruit  to  me." 

Not  content  with  sending  this  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  most  particularly 
intended,  he  enclosed  a  copy  to  his 
friend  Budgell,  who  soon  sent  him  back 
the  following  comment  upon  it  : — 

tr  As  Juno  fair,  as  Venus  kind, 

She  may  have  been  who  gave  the  fruit ; 
But  had  she  had  Minerva's  mind, 
She'd  ne'er  have  given' t  to  such  a  brute.'* 


AN  ABERDEEN  WIT. 

John  Ramsay,  M.A.  of  Aberdeen, 
possessed  a  keen,  strong,  sarcastic,  but 
withal  pleasant  wit,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  A  man  had  clone  him 
grievous  wrong,  and,  in  the  heat  of  his 
excitement,  he  heartily  swore  at  him. 
He  apologised  for  the  error  by  saying — 

"  They're  guid  Auld  Testament 
curses  !  " 

He  sent  a  verbal  message  to  a  vener- 
able spinster  in  these  words — 

"Tell  Kirstie  that  she  winna  be  com- 
fortable in  the  kingdom  o'  heaven,  for 
there's  neither  cats  nor  scandal  there." 

A  self-righteous  friend  who  had 
gratified  his  suppressed  love  for  excite- 
ment by  attending  an  oratorio,  lamented 
to  Ramsay,  that,  being  late,  he  had 
missed  hearing  thesinging  of  the  Psalms. 
Ramsay  replied,  t(  Like  eneuch,  like 
eneuch,  Georclie;  listen  ye  to  as  mony 
o'  the  Psalms  o*  David  as  ye  can  here, 
for  ye'll  no  hear  mony  o'  thein  faar 
ye're  gaun." — Walker. 


MODERATION  IN  DRESS, 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  A.D.  1457, 
the  following  curious  law  was  made : — 
"That  sen  the  realme  in  ilk  estate  is 
gretumly  purit  throw  sumptuous  clei th- 
ing, baith  of  men  and  women,  and  in 
special  within  burrowis,  the  lords  thinkis 
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speedful,  that  restriction  be  maid  thair- 
of  in  this  maner  :  That  no  man  within 
burgh  that  lives  be  merchant! ice,  bot 
gif  he  be  a  persoun  constitute  in  dignitie, 
as  alderman,  baillie,  or  uther  gude 
worthy  men,  that  are  of  the  connsall  of 
the  towne,  and  their  wyfis,  wair  claiths 
of  silk,  nor  costly  scarlettis  in  gownis, 
or  furrings  with  mertrikis.  And  that 
they  mak  thair  wyfis  and  docbters,  in 
like  maner,  be  abilzeet  ganand  and  cor- 
respondand  for  thair  estate  ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  thair  heidis  schort  courchis  with 
lytil  hudis,  as  are  usit  in  Flanders, 
Ingland,  and  other  countreis.  And  as 
to  thair  gownis,  that  na  wemen  weir 
mertrikis,  nor  letties,  tailis,  unfitten 
lentil,  nor  furrit  under,  bot  on  the  haly 
day."  This  law  was  evidently  dictated 
by  the  pride  of  the  great  lords  to  check 
the  vanity  of  burghers,  their  wives  and 
daughters,  who  presumed  to  dress  like 
lords  and  ladies. 


PARIS  AND  PEEBLES 

An  honest  old  citizen  of  Peebles  was 
enabled  by  some  strange  chance  to  visit 
Paris.  When  he  returned  he  was 
eagerly  questioned  as  to  the  character 
of  the  French  capital,  to  which  he 
answered,  that — 

"  Paris,  a'  thing  considered,  was  a 
wonderfu*  place ;  but  still,  gie  me 
Peebles  for  pleesure  ! " 


A  HIGHLAND  HINT. 

A  Highland  chief  being  as  absolute 
in  his  patriarchal  authority  as  any 
prince,  had  a  corresponding  number  of 
officers  attached  to  his  person.  He  had 
his  body-guards,  called  Ltiichtach^ 
picked  from  his  clan  for  strength, 
activity,  and  entire  devotion  to  his  per- 
son. These,  according  to  their  deserts, 
were  sure  to  share  abundantly  in  the 
rude  profusion  of  his  hospitality.  It 


is  recorded,  for  example,  by  tradition, 
that  Allan  MacLean,  chief  of  that  clan, 
happened  upon  a  time  to  hear  one  of  these 
favourite  retainers  observe  to  his  com- 
rade, that  their  chief  grew  old — 

"Whence  do  you  infer  that?"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"  When  was  it,"  rejoined  the  first, 
"that  a  soldier  of  Allan's  was  obliged,  as 
I  am  now,  not  only  to  eat  the  flesh 
from  this  bone,  but  even  to  tear  off  the 
inner  skin,  or  filament  ?  " 

The  hint  was  quite  sufficient,  and 
MacLean  next  morning,  to  relieve  his 
followers  from  such  dire  necessity,  under- 
took an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the 
ravage  of  which  altogether  effaced  the 
memory  of  his  former  expeditions  for 
the  like  purpose. 


RABBITS  AND  RABBIT  SKINS. 

A  furrier  from  London,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  applied  to  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther,  of  Balcaskie,  in  the  East 
Neuk  of  Fife,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  plentiful  districts  in  Britain,  for  a 
lease  of  his  rabbit  warren.  Sir  Robert 
expressed  some  disinclination  to  turn 
out  his  old  tenant.  The  furrier  politely 
requested  to  know  whether  he  might 
ask  what  it  fetched  to  the  landlord  a 
year.  Sir  Robert  said  ten  pounds  ;  the 
Londoner  immediately  offered  fifty.  His 
offer  was  at  once  accepted,  on  condition 
that  a  couple  of  rabbits  should  be  pre- 
sented every  week  for  his  table,  which 
had  always  been  customary.  As  the 
skins  were  not  expected,  the  furrier,  who 
made  no  account  of  the  flesh,  said — 

"Oh,  for  that  matter,  Sir  Robert, 
you  may  have  a  cartful  of  rabbits,  when- 
ever you  please. 


VALUE  OF  MONEY  IN  1424, 

At  this  time  £i%  17s.  6d.  were  coined 
from  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  so  tv" "  % 
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shilling  was  nearly  double  the  weight  of 
a  shilling  at  present. 

In  a  Parliament  held  in  1424,  it  was 
ordered  that  when  the  people  did  not 
pay  their  assessments,  and  a  distraint 
was  made,  that  a  cow  should  be  taken 
lor  5s.,  about  as  much  silver  as  9s.  at  pre- 
sent, an  ewe  or  wether,  is.;  a  boll  of 
wheat,  is.  ;  a  boll  of  rye,  beans,  or 
peas,  8d.,  and  of  oats,  3d.  ;  a  wild  mare 
and  her  foal,  10s. 


AN  ATTENTIVE  HEARER. 

A  member  of  a  Seceder  Kirk  in 
Aberdeen  on  one  occasion  took  along 
With  him  to  a  prayer-meeting  one  Of  his 
sons,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age. 
The  lad  appeared  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  a  very  long  prayer  which 
one  of  the  lay  members  was  making — 
a  circumstance  which  was  noted  by  the 
father  with  great  satisfaction,  and  who, 
on  reaching  home,  asked  his  son  whether 

he  was  struck  with  Mr  's  prayer? 

and,  if  so,  how  it  affected  him? 

"  Weel,  father,"  replied  the  obser- 
vant younker,  "d'ye  ken,  yon  man 
said  (  Oh  V  jest  seventy-three  times  in 
his  prayer,  for  I  keepit  an  exact  coont 
o'  them  I  " 


EARL  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

The  story  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, is  romantic.  He  was  brother  to 
"William  the  Liort,  and  heir-presumptive 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  having 
married  Matildis,  daughter  of  Ran ul ph, 
Earl  of  Chester.  He  immediately  de- 
parted for  the  Holy  Land,  under  the 
banners  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
Many  were  the  disasters  of  this  zealous 
prince.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  he  was  made  captive.  His 
rank  unknown,  he  was  purchased  by  a 
Venetian,  who  brought  him  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  there,,  some  English  mer- 


chants accidentally  recognised  him;  they 
redeemed  and  sent  him  home.  After 
having  surmounted  various  difficulties, 
he  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  a  second 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland 
He  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and,  in  memory  of  ner 
efficacious  intercession,  founded  a  mo- 
nastery at  Lindores. 


THE  SCOTS  LANGUAGE. 

Their  language  approaches  nearer  tfc 
the  JDane-Saxon  in  many  of  its  p^(±ti- 
liar  words  than  any  other  dialect  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  for  that  reasoft 
those  writings  which  are  true  Scottish, 
such  as  Gawin  Douglas's  translation  of 
Virgil's  "^neid;"  "The  Cherry  arid 
the  Slae,"  a  poem  so  called,  and  Others, 
are  very  useful  to  those  that  are  curious 
in  searching  out  the  Originals  of  our 
own  language. — Chamberlayne, 

A  FAIR  QUESTION. 

A  prince  of  the  blood  made  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  for  a  grant  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  The  matter  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  one  evening  in  a 
company  where  an  old  Scotch  lady, 
whose  ideas  were  all  of  a  homely  char- 
acter was  present,  and  she  exclaimed— 

"  Debt !  how  should  he  be  in  debt^- 
does  he  no  get  his  meat  in  his  fai tiler's?" 

SERMON  WINNOWING. 

A  reverend  gentleman,  who  used  to 
make  a  very  long  sermon  out  of  a  very 
short  text,  and  the  longer  he  made  it 
the  weaker  it  became,  once  delivered  an 
unusually  long  one,  even  for  him,  and 
felt  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  his  hearers.  He  inquired 
afterwards  at  one  of  the  auditors, 
<f  whether  he  thought  the  introduction, 
Or  the  doctrinal,  or  practical  part  of  the 
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discourse  was  best?"  The  answer  he 
got  was  not  So  complimentary  as  he  ex- 
pected. "Just  put,"  said  the  man, 
"the  hail  discourse,  in  a*  its  parts, 
through  the  fanners,  and  ye'll  see  whaur 
the  cauf  and  the  corn  is  ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  gin  the  grain  was  licht,  ye  gied  us 
guid  measure." 


"  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER." 

A  worthy  individual,  of  the  march  of 
intellect  school,  was  "laying  down  the 
law  "  one  day  to  a  knot  of  acquaint- 
ances on  one  of  the  streets  of  Cupar. 
While  speaking,  he  caught  the  eye  of  a 
carter  hard  by,  who  had  been  vainly 
endeavouring  to  raise  a  sack  of  poLatoes 
upon  his  cart ;  and  who,  on  the  instant, 
thus  appealed  to  the  man  of  know- 
ledge— 

*"  Come  awa',  Mr  ;  ye  say  that 

knowledge  is  pozver  do  ye?  Jest gie 's  a i  lift 
on  to?  this  poke  <?'  tatties ,  then !  " 


LATIN  AND  FRENCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Their  Court-Rolls,  Records,  and  Pro- 
ceedings in  Law,  have  been  written  for 
several  ages  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
Scottish  lawyers  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, great  masters.  Sir  John  Skene 
assigns  the  reasons  of  their  laws  being 
written  in  Latin  to  their  having  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Roman  clergy,  who 
always  endeavoured  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  the  Pope's  authority  ;  though 
the  truer  reason  seems  to  be,  because 
the  Civil  Law,  which  was  always  the 
Common  Law  of  Scotland,  was  written 
in  that  language.  There  are  also  in  the 
Scottish  tongue  more  French  words 
than  in  English,  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  long  and  frequent  inter- 
courses which  the  Scots  have  had  with 
France, — Chamber  lay  ne* 


MERLINS. 

A  merlin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was 
usually  carried  by  ladies  of  rank,  as  a 
falcon  was,  in  time  of  peace,  the  constant 
attendant  of  a  knight  or  baron.  Gods- 
croft  relates,  that  when  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine was  regent,  she  pressed  the  Earl 
of  Angus  to  admit  a  royal  garrison 
into  his  castle  of  Tantallon,  To  tins 
he  returned  no  direct  answer  ;  but,  as  if 
apostrophising  agos-hawk  which  sat  on 
his  wrist,  and  which  he  was  feeding 
during  the  Queen's  speech,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  The  devil's  in  this  greedy  gleel,  she 
never  will  be  full." 

Barclay  complains  of  the  common 
and  indecent  practice  of  bringing  hawks 
and  hounds  into  churches. 


COMPULSORY  VOLUNTEERING, 

As  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was  tra- 
velling from  Taymouth  Castle  to  Stir- 
ling, he  encountered  a  cart  coniaining 
neither  Glenlivet  nor  braxy  hams,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  carcases  of  six  sturdy 
Celts,  tied  neck  and  heel,  much,  in- 
deed, in  the  same  fashion  as  those  wor- 
thies, the  Guinea  captains,  were  wont 
to  stow  away  their  sable  commodities 
of  the  same  species.  In  the  front  of  the 
cart  were  two  Highlanders,  by  way  of 
pioneers,  with  claymore  in  hand,  and 
in  the  rear,  another  brace  armed  with 
firelocks.  The  post  of  honour,  viz.,  driv- 
ing this  living  hearse,  was  entrusted  to  a 
gilly  of  a  superior  order.  This  rather 
extraordinary  spectacle  surprised  his 
lordship,  and  he  inquired  who  was  their 
chief,  and  what  they  could  possibly 
mean  by  handling  men  in  such  a  manner 
in  a  free  country  ? 

"My  lort,"  responded  the  kilted 
Jehu,  1  they  are  six  tammed  scoundrels 
that  winna  gang  to  be  ta  Laird  o'  Mac- 
nab's  volunteers  ;  and  sae  we're  just 
taking  themdoon  ta  Stirling,  ta  tammed 
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curst  hallions,  tat  ta  are,  that'll  no 
pleasure  the  laird." 

ANCIENT  HIGHLAND  COOKERY. 

The  Highlanders,  in  former  times, 
had  a  concise  mode  of  cooking  their 
venison,  or  rather  of  dispensing  with 
cooking  it,  which  appears  greatly  to 
have  surprised  the  French,  whom  chance 
made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame 
of  Chartres,  when  a  hostage  in  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
permitted  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  remote  High- 
lands. After  a  great  hunting  party,  at 
which  a  most  wonderful  quantity  of 
game  was  destroyed,  he  saw  these 
- '  Scottish  savages, '  as  he  termed  them, 
devour  a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  with- 
out any  further  preparation  than  com- 
pressing it  between  two  batons  of  wood, 
so  as  to  force  out  the  blood,  and  render 
it  extremely  hard.  This  they  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy;  and  when  the  Vidame 
partook  of  it,  his  compliance  with  their 
taste  rendered  him  extremely  popular. 


SPARING  NO  "PANES." 

Henry  Erskine  placed  two  of  his  sons 
at  the  academy  of  Mr  Laing,  teacher  in 
Edinburgh,  whose  school-house  was 
lighted  from  the  roof.  At  one  of  the 
public  examinations,  Mr  Erskine  was 
present,  who,  observing  some  drops  of 
rain  falling  on  the  floor,  in  consequence 
of  a  broken  pane  in  the  window,  said — 

**  Mr  Laing,  I  perceive  you  spare  no 
panes  upon  your  scholars. 

FLYING  BEFORE  THE  WIND, 

A  Forfarshire  clergyman,  who  was 
conducting  public  worship  in  a  tent,  had 
a  portion  of  his  notes  carried  off  by  the 
wind.  Not  perceiving  the  circumstance, 
he  had  announced  that  he  would  now 


proceed  to  the  third  portion  of  his  dis- 
course. Forgetting  the  precise  title  of 
the  division,  he  hastily  turned  over  hU 
notes,  remarking  two  or  three  times — 
"Thirdly,  my  friends  ;  I  say  thirdly 
on  which  an  old  woman,  sitting  imme- 
diately under  the  desk,  said,  "I'm 
thinking,  sir,  thirdly  s  awa1  wi'  the 
wund  ;  it's  blawn  oot  in  ower  the  kirk- 
yard  wa'." 

DOCTOR  MACK-NIGHT. 

The  Rev.  Doctors  Henry  and 
M  'Knight,  of  Edinburgh,  used  occa- 
sionally to  meet  in  the  evening  at  an 
old  lady's  house  in  Merchant  Street, 
where,  after  tea,  the  newspapers  were 
commonly  produced.  On  one  of  these 
nights,  while  Dr  H.  was  reading,  he 
desired  Dr  M'IC.  to  snuff  the  candle, 
which,  in  the  attempt,  he  extinguished. 

"Well  done,  Dr  Hack-night"  said 
Dr  H.  ironically. 

A  GREAT  THUNDERSTORM. 

In  November  1 740,  there  was  a 
dreadful  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  thunder. 
The  Tolbooth  steeple  of  Edinburgh  was 
much  shattered,  and  the  clock  destroyed, 
the  works  being  either  ca'eined  or 
melted.  The  strong  door  of  the  prison 
was  burst  open,  one  person  was  killed, 
and  a  great  many  injured  by  the  light- 
ning. At  the  same  time  a  pillar  of  fire 
passed  over  the  town  with  great  velocity. 


MORE  LAST  WORDS. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  book,  entitled 
The  Last  Words  of  Bishop  Burnett,  had 
a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  in  a  few  weeks  there 
was  another  publication,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  third,  with  the  titles 
of  More  Last  Words  of  Bishop  Burnetii 
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SIR  ANDREW  WOOD. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood  received  a  grant 
of  the  lands  of  Largo  from  James  III. 
in  1483,  which  was  confirmed  by  James 
IV.  in  14SS  and  1497.  He  was  greatly 
celebrated  for  his  courage  and  naval 
skill.  When  the  council  of  James  IV. 
wished  to  punish  Wood,  who  had  been 
strongly  attached  to  his  unfortunate 
prince  James  III.,  they  applied  to  the 
shipmasters  of  Leith  to  seize  him  and 
his  vessels.  But  they  declined  the 
hazardous  service,  informing  the  council 
that  no  ten  ships  of  Scotland  would 
dare  to  assault  his  two  vessels,  such  was 
his  strength  in  men  and  arLillery,  and 
such  his  maritime  and  military  skill. 
The  barrenness  of  naval  transactions  in 
Scottish  history  renders  the  deeds  of 
Wood  not  a  litLle  singular  and  interest- 
ing ;  and  we  accordingly  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  particular  incident, 
in  which  Sir  Andrew  was  mainly  con- 
cerned, from  the  writings  of  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie : — 

Five  English  vessels  having  entered 
the  Forth,  despoiled  some  mercantile 
ships  belonging  to  Scotland  and  her 
allies.  James  IV.  and  his  council, 
irritated  by  the  indignity,  eagerly  desired 
revenge,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  any 
masters  of  vessels  to  proceed  against 
the  enemy,  till  they  applied  to  Sir- 
Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo,  whom  they 
incited  by  large  offers  of  men  and  artil- 
lery, of  royal  favours,  and  rewards. 
Being  furnished  with  an  ample  provision 
of  men,  cannon,  and  arms,  Wood  pro- 
ceeded with  his  two  ships,  the  "Flower" 
and  the  "Yellow  Carvel,"  against  the 
English,  who  were  also  not  deficient  in 
artillery  ;  and  finding  them  opposite  to 
Dunbar,  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflict  ensued.  Wood's  extreme  cou- 
rage and  naval  skill  at  length  procured 
the  victory ;  the  five  English  vessels 
were  taken  and  brought  to  Leith  ;  the 
commander  presented  to  the  king  and 
Council.     The  spirit  and  conduct  of 


Wood  were  recompensed  by  honourable 
rewards,  by  the  favour  of  James  and  the 
nobles,  and  by  the  loud  voice  of  public 
fame.  Henry  VII.,  concerned  at  the 
unusual  disgrace  of  the  English  flag, 
inflicted  by  a  power  unknown  in  th( 
annals  of  the  sea,  offered  a  large  yearlj 
sum  to  any  commander  who  should  cap* 
ture  Wood.  But  the  skill,  valour,  and 
fortune  of  the  Scottish  leader  were  now 
so  celebrated  that  fear  repressed  avarice. 
At  length  Stephen  Bull,  an  English 
officer,  engaged  to  seize  Wood  dead  or 
alive,  and  was  provided  with  three  stout 
ships,  completely  equipped  for  war. 
Bull  passing  to  the  Forth,  anchored 
behind  the  Isle  of  May,  where  he  awaited 
the  return  of  Wood,  who  had  escorted 
some  merchant  vessels  to  Flanders, 
expecting  that  peace  was  established 
with  England.  The  English  captain 
seized  some  fishing-boaLs,  and  retained 
the  mariners,  that  by  their  information 
he  might  not  mistake  his  object.  On  a 
summer  morn,  a  little  after  dawn,  one 
of  the  English  shipmasters  descried  two 
vessels  coming  under  sail,  by  St  Abb's 
Head  ;  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
the  tops,  that  they  might  declare  whether 
these  vessels  were  Wood's  or  not;  and, 
upon  their  hesitation,  freedom  being 
offered  in  case  this  was  the  expected 
prey,  they  announced  the  Scottish  ad- 
miral. Bull,  with  the  exultation  of 
English  courage,  ordered  the  prepara- 
tions for  battle  ;  and  after  distributing 
wine,  commanded  all  to  their  stations. 
Wood  advanced,  unconscious  of  foes, 
till  he  perceived  the  three  ships  under 
sail,  and  attired  for  combat.  He  in- 
stantly prepared,  and  addressed  his  men 
in  the  plain  and  boisterous  phrase  of 
the  sea — "These,  my  lads,  are  the  foes 
who  expect  to  convey  us  in  bonds  to  the 
English  king ;  but  by  your  courage,  and 
the  help  of  God,  they  shall  fail.  Set 
yourselves  in  order,  every  man  to  his 
station.  Charge,  gunners ;  let  the  cross- 
bows be  ready  ;  have  the  lime-pots  and 
fire-balls  to  the  tops ;  two-handed  swords 
2  I 
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to  the  fore-rooms.  Be  stout,  be  diligent, 
for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  the  honour 
of  this  realm.''  Wine  was  then  dealt 
around,  and  the  ships  resounded  with 
acclamations.  The  sun,  now  above  the 
horizon,  shone  full  upon  the  English 
vessels,  and  displayed  their  magnitude 
and  force  to  the  eyes  of  the  Scots,  with 
a  dazzling  and  enlarged  appearance. 
Wood  skilfully  attained  the  windward 
of  the  foe,  and  engaged  in  a  close  com- 
bat, which  continued  undecided  from 
morning  till  night,  while  crowds  of 
spectators,  assembling  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  expressed,  by  their  gestures  and 
voice,  their  alternate  hopes  and  fears. 
During  the  night  the  combatants  lay  by 
to  refresh  and  refit.  At  the  dawn  of 
day  the  trumpets  again  summoned  them 
to  arms.  The  battle  continued  so 
obstinate  that  the  neglected  vessels 
drove  before  an  ebb-tide  and  south  wind, 
till  they  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay.  At  length  the  valour  and  seaman- 
ship of  Wood  prevailed ;  the  three 
English  ships  were  captured  and  brought 
to  Dundee,  where  the  wounded  were 
properly  tended.  Wood  presented  Bull 
to  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  was  re- 
warded as  such  eminent  services  merited. 
James  gave  a  specimen  of  his  future 
regal  spirit  by  bestowing  gifts  upon  the 
English  commander  and  his  people, 
and  sending  them  and  their  ships  as  a 
present  to  their  sovereign,  whom  he  at 
the  same  time  informed,  that  Scotland 
could  also  boast  of  warlike  sons,  both 
by  see  and  land  ;  and  therefore  desired 
that  Henry  would  no  more  insult  the 
Scottish  seas,  else  a  different  fate 
should  await  the  intruders.  Henry 
murmured  thanks,  and  dissembled. — It 
appears  that  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  like 
Commodore  Trunnion,  brought  on 
shore  his  nautical  ideas  and  manners. 
From  his  house,  down  almost  as  far 
as  the  church,  he  formed  a  canal,  upon 
which  he  was  wont  to  sail  in  his  barge 
to  the  church  every  Sunday  in  great 
state. 


A  SABBATARIAN. 

While  surveying  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  many  years  ago,  Captain 
Robinson  received  on  board  his  ship  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia.  As 
the  duke  could  only  remain  a  very  short 
time,  the  captain  resolved  to  show  him 
as  much  as  possible  during  his  brief 
stay.  Accordingly  he  steamed  to  Iona  on 
a  Sunday,  believing  that  day  best  suited 
for  pointing  out  to  his  imperial  visitor 
the  antiquities  associated  with  religion. 
Landing  on  the  island,  he  waited  on  the 
custodian  of  the  ancient  church  with  the 
request  that  he  would  open  it. 

M  Not  so,  sir,"  said  the  keeper;  "not 
on  Sunday." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  I  have  brought 
with  me  to  the  island?"  said  the  captain. 

*'  He's  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  I  ken 
by  the  Hag,"  responded  the  keeper; 
"but  had  it  been  the  queen  hersel',  I 
wadna  gie  up  the  keys  o'  the  kirk  on 
the  Lord's  day." 

"Would  you  take  a  glass  of  whisky 
on  the  Sabbath?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"That's  a  different  thing  entirely," 
said  the  keeper. 

At  length,  however,  the  protesting 
keeper  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  relax  his  Sabbatarian  principles, 
and  permitted  the  illustrious  visitor  to 
view  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the 
island. 


A  HIGHLAND  WIDOW. 

At  his  death  a  Highland  laird  left  a 
young  and  beautiful  widow.  After  the 
usual  funeral  ceremonies  the  relatives 
adjourned  for  the  usual  dance  in  the 
castle  hall,  to  drown  their  grief  with 
the  lively  steps  of  the  Highland  lling. 
As  they  were  about  to  commence,  the 
widow  entered  and  seated  herself  mourn- 
fully on  a  bench.  The  chieftain  who 
was  to  lead  the  dance  thought  he 
could  not,  in  good  breeding,  ask  any 
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other  kcly  than  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  be  his  partner,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  she  consented.  He  then  asked 
the  disconsolate  widow  what  spring  the 
pipers  should  play?  "Oh,"  said  she, 
with  a  mournful  but  expressive  shake 
of  her  head,  "let  it  be  a  light  one,  for 
I  have  a  heavy,  heavy  heart  this  day." 


AN  ABERDEEN  BULL. 

Bailie  Farquharson,  of  Aberdeen,  was 
captain  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  One 
day  during  drill,  finding  that  his  com- 
pany did  not  "dress"  so  well  as  he 
wished,  he  remonstrated  in  these  terms: — 

"  O,  he?  gentlemen;  ye're  crooked 
like  an  ousen  bow.  Only  come  out 
and  look  at  yourself  ! " —  Walker. 


MINISTERS  AND  MINISTERS. 

When  Lord  Liverpool's  retirement 
from  public  life  occasioned  so  many 
revolutions  in  the  Cabinet,  an  old 
woman  at  Perth  one  day  expressed 
great  surprise  at  what  she  heard  regard- 
ing the  king's  dissatisfaction  with  his 
ministers. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  she,  "  what  needs 
he  fash  himsel'  sae  muckle  aboot  the 
ministers — if  he's  no  pleased  wi'  ane, 
canna  he  just  gang  to  anither  kirk?" 


KING  JAMES  VI. 's  ENTRY  INTO 
EDINBURGH. 

The  entry  of  King  James  into  Edin- 
burgh in  1580,  on  his  assuming  the 
government,  is  thus  described  in  a 
manuscript  written  at  the  time  : — 

"At  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh  he 
was  receauit  be  the  magistrates  of  the 


toune,  under  ane  pompons  pale  of  purpor 
veluet.  That  port  present  it  to  him  the 
wisdome  of  Solomon,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Third  Buik  of 
Kings ;  that  is  to  say,  King  Solomon 
was  presentit  with  the  twa  woemen  that 
contendit  for  the  yonng  child,  and  the 
servand  that  presentit  the  sword  to  the 
king  with  the  child.  And  as  he  maid 
forder  progress  within  the  toune,  in  the 
street  that  ascends  to  the  castell,  thair 
is  ane  ancient  port,  at  the  quhilk  hang 
a  curious  globe,  quhilk  spirit  artificially 
as  the  king  come  by,  quherem  was  a 
young  boy  that  descend  it  craft  el  ye.  pre- 
senting the  keyes  of  the  toune  to  his 
majesty,  that  were  all  maid  of  massie 
siluer,  and  these  were  presentlie  receauit 
be  ane  of  his  honourable  counsal.  Dur- 
ing this,  Dame  Musick  and  hir  schollers 
exercised  hir  airte  with  great  melody. 
Then  in  his  discence  as  he  come  foment 
the  Colledge  of  Justice,  their  shew  them- 
selues  unto  hiin  four  virtuous  ladies,  to 
wit,  Peace,  Justice,  Plentie,  and  Pol  lice, 
and  ather  of  thame  had  ane  oratioun  to 
his  majestie.  Thairefter  as  he  came 
toward  the  Kirk,  thair  Dame  Relligioun 
shew  herselff  desyring  his  presence, 
quhilk  he  then  obeyet,  entering  the 
kirk,  quhere  the  cheefe  preacher  for 
that  tyme  maid  a  notable  exhortatioun 
for  the  embracing  of  relligioun,  and  all 
her  cardinal  virteous.  Thairefter  he 
come  furth,  and  went  to  the  mercat 
crose,  quhere  he  beheld  Bacchus  with 
his  magnihck  liberalitye  and  plentye, 
distributing  of  sick  liquor  to  all  persons, 
passengers,  in  sick  abundance  as  was 
pleasant  to  behold.  A  littill  beneth  is  a 
inercat  place,  quherein  was  erectit  the 
geneolugie  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
and  a  number  of  trumpittis  sounding 
melodiously,  and  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  W  eel  fare  to  the  king.  At  the  Eist 
Port  was  erected  the  conjunction  of  the 
planets,  as  they  were  in  thair  degrees 
and  places  the  tyme  of  his  majestie's 
natinety,  and  the  same  vively  representit 
be  assistance  of  King  PLoloinie,  and 
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withall  the  haill  streettes  were  spred 
with  flowers,  and  the  fore  housses  of  the 
streettes  be  the  quhitk  the  king  passit, 
were  all  hung  with  magnifick  tapestrie, 
with  paintit  histories,  and  with  effigies 
of  many  noblemen  and  woemen  ;  and 
thus  he  past  out  of  the  toune  of  Edin- 
burgh to  his  pallice  of  Holyruid-hous, " 


PLEASANT  INFORMATION. 

A  Leith  merchant  being  on  his  usual 
journey  to  the  south,  came  to  the  ford 
of  a  dark  river,  at  the  side  of  which  a 
boy  was  diverting  himself.  The  travel- 
ler addressed  him  as  follows: — 

"Is  this  water  deep?" 

"Ay,  geyan  deep,"  answered  the 
boy. 

"Is  there  ever  any  person  lost  here?" 

" No,"  replied  the  boy,  "there  was 
never  ony  lost ;  there  has  been  a  lot  o- 
folk  drowned,  but  we  aye  got  them 
again. " 


HIGHLAND  DIGNITY. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Huntly,  chief  of 
the  clan  Gordon,  on  being  presented  to 
James  VI.,  did  not  bend  his  knee  to 
the  sovereign.  When  asked  what  reason 
he  had  for  omitting  the  accustomed 
formality,  he  replied  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  showing  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  knig,  but  he  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, as  he  came  from  a  country  where 
every  one  bent  before  himself. 

The  king  having  offered  the  title  of 
nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  the 
latter  refused  it  by  saying: — 

"And  wha  would  be  Laird  of  Grant?" 
In  general,  many  Scottish  chiefs  would 
have  thought  it  derogatory  to  accept  a 
foreign  dignity ;  and  even  at  a  very 
recent  date,  many  Hebrideans  were 
displeased  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 


chiefs  of  the  Isles  for  haying  accepted 
an  Irish  peerage. 


A  NATURAL  TOPER. 

The  Duke  of  Rothes  was  unhappily 
made  for  drunkenness.  For  as  he 
drank  all  his  friends  dead,  and  was  able 
to  subdue  two  or  three  sets  of  drunkards, 
one  after  another,  so  it  scarce  ever 
appeared  that  he  was  "disordered,  and 
after  the  greatest  excesses,  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep  earned  them  all  off  so  entirely 
that  no  sign  of  them  remained.  He 
would  go  about  his  business  without 
any  uneasiness,  or  discovering  any  heat 
either  in  body  or  mind.  This  had  a 
terrible  conclusion  ;  for,  after  he  had 
killed  all  his  friends,  he  fell  at  last 
under  such  a  weakness  of  stomach  that 
he  had  perpetual  colics,  when  he  was 
not  hot  within  and  full  of  strong  liquor, 
of  which  he  was  presently  seized  ;  so 
that  he  was  always  either  sick  or 
drunk. 

CRUEL  MURDER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
ROTHESAY. 

Albany,  the  governor  of  Falkland 
Castle,  fearing  from  the  great  promise 
of  David  duke  of  Rothesay,  his  nephew, 
and  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  that  he 
would  prove  the  rival  of  his  power,  used 
the  basest  means  to  prejudice  his  weak 
father  against  the  prince.  Aggravating 
many  youthful  indiscretions  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
imbecile  monarch  to  issue  an  order  for 
his  arrest,  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
humours  of  his  son.  Having  in  con- 
sequence been  decoyed  to  the  residence 
of  nis  uncle,  the  young  prince  was  shut 
up  in  the  the  "tower  of  Falkland," 
where  he  was  consigned  to  the  cruel 
fate  of  death  by  hunger.  His  life  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  days  feebly 
sustained  by  a  young  female,  daughter 
of  the  deputy-governor,  who  had  com- 
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miseration  on  him,  and  let  meal  fall  to 
him  from  a  granary  above  his  cell :  others 
have  it  that  cakes  of  oatmeal  were 
pushed  through  a  chink  or  crevice  in 
the  wall.  This  was  soon  discovered  ; 
and  the  pity  which  had  been  shown  by 
the  female  being  viewed  as  perfidy  by 
her  cruel  father,  she  was  consigned  to 
destruction.  This  brutal  act  did  not 
deter  another  female,  employed  by  the 
family  in  the  capacity  of  wet-nurse,  from 
attempting  to  prolong  the  miserable  life 
of  the  captive  prince,  by  continuing  to 
supply  him  with  milk  from  her  breasts 
by  means  of  a  long  reed,  until  she  also 
wasdetected,  whenshein  like  mannerfell 
a  sacrifice  to  her  humanity.  The  un- 
happy prince,  thus  deprived  of  this 
wretched  sustenance,  which  had  rather 
increased  the  torments  of  hunger  than 
allayed  them,  he  having  gnawed  and 
devoured  his  own  members,  expired, 
after  suffering  the  most  terrible  agonies. 
— Charles  Mackie. 


A  DROLL  "MINISTER'S  MAN." 

About  seventy  years  ago,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Gillies  was  minister  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Abercrombie  and  St  Mon- 
ance,  and  at  that  period  Peter  Drum- 
mond  was  the  "ministers  man." 
Peter  was  strictly  honest,  but  he  had 
many  eccentricities,  and  queer  sayings 
and  doings  ;  and,  in  short,  was  one  of 
the  drollest  fellows  in  the  east  of  Fife. 
At  one  time,  when  the  coals  in  the  manse 
were  getting  scarce,  Peter  had  the  horse 
yoked  early  in  the  morning,  and  was 
ready  to  drive  off  to  the  coal-hill  when 
the  minister  came  down  to  see  that  all 
was  right — an  interference  which  Peter, 
who  had  been  long  his  faithful  servant, 
did  not  like,  for  he  thought  he  might 
have  been  trusted  to  go  unheeded  on  a 
work  of  ibis  kind — besides  the  minister 
always  threw  in  some  "off-put  "  ;  and 
eo  it  happened  in  the  present  instance. 
When  the  cart  was  about  starting,  Mr 


Gillies  asked  Peter  if  he  had  said  his 
prayers. 

"Deed  no,  sir,"  said  Peter,  very 
honestly,  "I  had  nae  time,  and  was 
just  gaun  to  say  them  on  the  road." 

"Hout  tout,"  said  the  minister;"  go 
into  the  stable  and  say  them  before  you 
go,  and  that  will  make  sure  work." 

"Weel,  then,"  said  Peter  dryly,  "will 
you  be  so  good  as  hand  the  horse,  and 
I'll  gang  in -by  ?  " 

The  morning,  which  had  been  dull 
and  lowering,  was  still  fair  when  Peter 
went  into  the  stable,  but  he  had  not  been 
there  many  minutes  when  the  rain  began 
to  fall  in  torrents.  Peter  was  in  no 
hurry  ;  he  seated  himself  on  a  sack  of 
straw,  from  which  he  was  eyeing  the 
minister  from  a  bole  window,  and  was 
loath  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  Mr  Gillies 
at  last  lost  patience,  for  he  was  nearly 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  cried  out — 

"  Peter,  are  you  no  through  yet?" 

"Very  near,  sir,"  answered  Peter, 
"but  I  hae  two  or  three  sins  to  confess 
still,  which,  may  be,  I  had  better  do  on 
the  road." 

"Ay,  just  so,"  said  the  minister,  who 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  charge  on  any 
terms,  and  Peter  got  his  own  way. 


LORD  JEFFREY. 

The  young  Scottish  student  was  by  no 
means  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Oxford, 
and  seemed  to  think,  like  Gibbon,  that 
little  else  than  "port  and  prejudice** 
was  to  be  imbibed  in  the  college  halls 
of  that  famous  university.  He  used  to 
declare  that  he  expected  to  learn  nothing 
more  than  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language.  This  accomplish- 
ment, however,  he  never  attained,  fo>-  he 
only  engrafted  some  high  English  tones 
on  his  Edinburgh  patoisy  which,  even 
with  his  fine  deep  voice,  were  far  from 
being  graceful  or  musical.  One  day, 
it  is  said,  when  pleading  before  old 
Lord  Newton,  the  judge  stopped  him, 
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and  asked  him,  in  broad  Scotch,  "Whaur 
were  ye  educat,  Mr  Jeffrey  ?  " 

"At  Oxford,  my  lord." 

"Then  I  doubt  ye  maun  gang  aw  a' 
back  their  again,  for  we  can  mak  nocht 
o'  ye  here." 

ANCIENT  CHARGE  OF  THE 
HIGHLANDERS. 

They  advanced  with  rapidity,  dis- 
charged their  pieces  when  within  musket- 
length  of  the  enemy,  then  throwing 
them  down,  drew  their  swords,  and 
holding  a  dirk  in  their  left  hand  with 
I  heir  target,  they  darted  with  fury  on 
the  enemy,  through  the  smoke  of  their 
own  fire.  When  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  bayonets,  bending  their  left 
knee,  they,  by  their  attitude,  covered 
their  bodies  with  their  targets,  and 
received  the  thrust  of  the  .bayonets, 
which  they  contrived  to  parry,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  raised  their  sword- 
arm,  and  struck  at  their  adversaries.  Hav- 
ing got  once  within  their  bayonets,  and 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers 
had  no  longer  any  means  of  defending 
themselves,  the  fate  of  the  battle  was 
decided  in  an  instant,  and  the  carnage 
followed  ;  the  Highlanders  bringing 
down  two  men  at  a  time,  one  with  a 
dirk  in  the  left  hand,  and  another  with 
a  sword. 


AN  INDIGNANT  READER. 

An  old  Jacobite  gentleman  of  Aber- 
deenshire was  reading  Gilbert  Burnett's 
Memoirs  of  his  Oivn  Time,  when  it 
was  first  published.  He  had  not  read 
much  when  he  found  matter  to  displease 
him,  and  at  one  passage  he  pointed  his 
finger  emphatically  down  upon  the  book, 
and,  with  an  expressive  bend  of  the 
person,  exclaimed, "  That's  a  lee,  Gibbie!" 
On  he  read,  and  presently  coming  to 
another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  burst 
out  with,  "  Ah,  Gibbie,  there's  Another ! " 


On  he  still  read,  till,  coming  to  a  "lee" 
which  he  thought  much  worse  than  the 
two  former  ones,  he  cried,  with  still 
higher  emphasis,  "AVeel,  Gibbie,  that's 
the  worst  of  a'!"  liy-and-by  he 
alighted  upon  a  passage  of  a  nature 
infinitely  more  heinous  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  losing  all  patience,  he  cried 
out,  "  Now,  Gibbie,  ye  ken  ye're  leein* 
there  j  I'll  read  nae  mair  o'  ye;"  and 
he  shut  the  book. 


THE  IIIGHLANDMAN'S  MOSS  IE. 

Although  the  interest  of  King  James 
in  Scotland  became  evidently  desperate, 
on  the  death  of  Viscount  Dundee  in  the 
battle  of  Killieerankie,  in  16S9,  yet,  in 
a  council  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  thereafter,  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  another  cam- 
paign; and  until  the  seed  season  should 
be  completed,  when  great  numbers 
might  be  raised,  a  party  of  1500  men 
was  sent  down  to  employ  and  fatigue 
the  revolutionary  troops.  They  plun- 
dered the  country  through  which  they 
marched  j  and  burnt  the  house  of  Edin- 
glassie,  at  that  time  the  property  of  Mr 
Gordon.  Gordon  lay  in  wait  for  their 
return,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and 
seized  at  random  eighteen  of  the  strag- 
glers, whom  he  immediately  hanged  on 
the  trees  of  his  garden.  They  were 
buried  together  in  a  corner  of  the  nearest 
waste,  still  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Highlandman's  mossie. 


THE  CAMPBELLS  AND  THE  GORDONS. 

An  old  woman  of  the  clan  Gordon, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  listening 
to  the  account  given  in  Scripture  of 
Solomon's  glory,  which  was  read  to  her 
by  a  grandchild.  When  the  girl  came 
to  tell  of  tli£  thousand  camels  which 
formed  part  of  th#  Jewish  sovereign's 
live  stock — 
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"Eh,  lassie,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
"a  thousand  Campbells,  say  ye?  The 
Campbells  are  an  auld  clan,  sure  eneuch ; 
but  look  an'  ye  dinna  see  something 
aboot  the  Gordons  too." 


A  RAP  ON  THE  LUG. 

Speaking  of  the  frequent  necessity 
for  the  rough  and  ready  practical  en- 
forcement of  principles  on  the  young 
idea,  John  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen  said — 
,( '  Yer  fine  moral  'suasion  is  all  humbug  5 

Naething  persuades  like  a  rap  on  the  lug.* 

I  min'  weel  when  I  was  scarcely  five 
years  auld,  how  my  mither  taught  me 
that.  The  good  woman  had  been  hearing 
me  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  had 
added  to  her  other  instructions  that 
night  the  information  that  next  night 
she  wished  me  to  say  in  addition  some- 
thing of  my  own— something  that  I 
earnestly  wished  God  to  grant  me !  Ye 
can  fancy  her  amazement  when,  from 
the  lips  of  her  kneeling  boy,  there  rose 
the  petition,  '  O  Lord,  gie  my  mither  a 

better  temper — mak  her   f  The 

'dirl'  that  instantly  rang  through  my 
head,  rings  in't  now  when  I'm  speaking 


THE  KEBBAC  STONE. 

Where  the  counties  of  Nairn  and 
Inverness  divide,  is  a  stone,  called  in 
Gaelic,  CLioch  na  Cabboc  \  or,  in  English 
or  Scotch,  Kebbac  stone.  The  tradition 
is  that  it  is  laid  over  the  body  of  a 
chief  who  was  there  buried.  Two 
chiefs  had  quarrelled  in  Inverness 
about  a  cheese,  fought  together  on  this 
spot,  and  one  of  them  was  killed  and 
buried  here. 


A  DOMESTIC  DIFFERENCE. 

u  1  beard  the  second  horseman 
cunjin'  about  the  kitchie  cakes." 


"An'  fat  did  he  say,  my  dear ? " 
asked  Mrs  Birse. 

"  Me  bann't  at  Betty,  and  said  they 
werena  fit  for  swine  to  eat." 

"An'  fat  did  Betty  say,  Liza  ?  " 

"She  said't  hoo't  she  ciulna  help  it  ; 
that  it  was  your  orders  to  mak  them 
weet  i'  the  hert  to  keep  the  men  frae 
eatin'  ower  muckle." 

"The  dooble  limmer  1 "  exclaimed 
Mrs  Birse.  "An*  her  luikin'  a'  the 
time't  a  bodie  speaks  till  *er  as  gin 
butter  wudna  melt  in  her  cheek," 

1 '  Weel,  I  heard  'er  at  ony  rate  ;  for 
I  was  j  ist  gaen  up  the  stair,  an'  stoppit 
and  hearken't  at  the  back  o'  the  inner 
kitchie  door." 

"  The  oongralefu'  ill-menner't  jaud'l 
she  is,"  continued  Mrs  Birse.  "  But 
I'll  sort  'er  for  that.  She'll  be  ex- 
peck  in'  to  get  some  leavin's  i*  the  taepot, 
to  be  a  cup  till  'er  fan  the  men  gaes  oot 
to  sipper  the  beasts  as  ecswal  ;  but 
she'll  luik  wi'  clear  een  ere  she  see  that 
again,  I  doot." — Johnny  Gibb. 


HIGHLAND  HARPS. 

These  instruments  are  thus  described 
by  a  t  ra  vel  I  er  : —  '*  They — I  he  H  igh- 
landers — delight  much  in  musickc,  but 
chiefly  in  harps  and  clairschocs  of  their 
own  fashion.  The  strings  of  the  clair- 
schoes  are  made  of  brass- wire,  and  the 
strings  of  the  harps  of  sinews  j  which 
strings  they  strike  either  with  their 
naylcs,  growing  long,  or  else  with  an 
instrument  appointed  for  that  use. 
They  take  great  pleasure  to  deck  their 
harps  and  clairschoes  with  silver  and 
precious  stones  ;  the  poo  re  ones  that 
cannot  attayne  hereunto,  decke  them 
with  christ all.  They  sing  verses  prettily 
compound,  contayning,  for  the  most 
part,  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  is 
not  almost  any  other  argument  where- 
off  their  rhymes  intreat.  The  harp  and 
clairschoes  are  now  only  heard  of  in  the 
Highlands  in  ancient  song.    At  what 
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period  these  instruments  ceased  to  be 
used  is  not  on  record  ;  and  tradition  is 
silent  on  this  head.  But,  as  Irish 
harpers  occasionally  visited  the  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  till  lately,  the 
harp  might  have  been  extant  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Thus 
far  we  know,  that,  from  remote  times 
down  to  the  present,  harpers  were  re- 
ceived as  welcome  guests,  particularly 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  so 
late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  appears  by  the  above  quo- 
tation, the  harp  was  in  common  use 
among  the  natives  of  the  Western  Isles. 
How  it  happened  that  the  noisy  and 
inharmonious  bagpipe  banished  the  soft 
and  expressive  harp  we  cannot  say ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpipe  is  now 
the  only  instrument  that  obtains  univer- 
sally in  the  Highland  districts." 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

Robert  Heron,  in  the  following  letter, 
stated  his  history  to  the  Literary  Fund. 
It  was  written  during  extreme  bodily 
suffering  and  mental  agony,  in  the 
house  to  which  he  had  been  hurried  for 
debt.  At  such  a  moment  he  found  elo- 
quence in  a  narrative,  pathetic  from  its 
simplicity,  and  valuable  for  its  genuine- 
ness, as  giving  the  results  of  a  life  of 
literary  industry,  combined  with  talent, 
and  productive  of  great  infelicity  and 
disgrace ;  one  would  imagine  that  the 
author  had  been  a  criminal  rather  than 
a  man  of  letters, 

"The  case  of  a  man  of  letters,  of 
regular  education,  living  by  honest 
literary  industry. 

' '  Ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  I  have  mingled  with  my  studies  the 
labour  of  teaching  or  of  writing,  to  sup- 
port and  educate  myself. 

"  During  about  twenty  years,  while 
I  was  in  constant  or  occasional  attend- 
ance at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I 
taught  and  assisted  young  persons,  at 


all  periods,  in  the  course  of  education, 
from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  branches 
of  science  and  literature, 

" 1  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  the 
Jewish,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and 
the  canon  law,  and  then  on  the  feudal 
law  ;  and  on  the  several  forms  of  muni- 
cipal jurisprudence  established  in  mo- 
dern Europe.  I  printed  a  syllabus  of 
these  lectures,  which  was  approved. 
They  were  intended  as  introductory  to 
the  professional  study  of  law,  and  to 
assist  gentlemen  who  did  not  study  it 
professionally,  in  the  understanding  of 
history. 

"I  translated  Fourcroy's  Chemistry 
twice,  from  both  the  second  and  third 
editions  of  the  original ;  Fourcroy's  Phi- 
losophy of  Chemistry,  Savary's  Travels 
in  Greece,  Dumourier's  Letters,  Gesner's 
Idylls  in  part,  an  abstract  of  Zimmer- 
man on  Solitude,  and  a  great  diversity 
of  smaller  pieces. 

"  I  wrote  a  Journey  through  the 
Western  Parts  of  Scotland,  which  has 
passed  through  two  editions  ;  a  History 
of  Scotland  in  six  volumes  Svo ;  a 
Topographical  Account  of  Scotland, 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted  ; 
a  number  of  communications  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine ;  many  Prefaces 
and  Critiques  ;  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Burns,  the  poet,  which  suggested  and 
promoted  the  subscription  for  his  family, 
has  been  many  times  reprinted,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  Dr  Currie's  Life  of 
him,  as  I  learned  by  a  letter  from  the 
doctor  to  one  of  his  friends  ;  a  variety  of 
jeux  £  esprit  in  verse  and  prose  ;  and 
many  abridgments  of  large  works. 

"In  the  beginning  of  1799,  I  was 
encouraged  to  come  to  London.  Here 
1  have  written  a  great  multiplicity  of 
articles,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature,  my  education  at 
Edinburgh  having  comprehended  them 
all.  The  London  Review,  the  Agricul- 
tural Magazine,  the  Anti-jacobin  Review, 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Universal 
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Magazine,  the  Public  Characters,  the 
Annual  Necrology,  with  several  other 
periodical  works,  contain  many  of  my 
communications.  In  such  of  those 
publications  as  have  been  reviewed,  I 
ian  show  that  my  anonymous  pieces 
have  been  distinguished  with  very  high 
praise.  I  have  written  also  a  Short 
System  of  Chemistry,  in  one  volume 
8vo ;  and  I  published  a  few  weeks 
since  a  small  work,  called  *  Comforts 
of  Life/  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
sold  in  one  week,  and  the  second  edi- 
tion is  now  in  rapid  sale. 

"  In  the  newspapers — the  Oracle, 
the  Porcupine,  when  it  existed,  the 
General  Evening  Post,  the  Morning 
Post,  the  British  Press,  the  Courier, 
&c,  I  have  published  many  Reports  of 
Debates  in  Parliament;  and  I  believe 
a  greater  variety  of  light  fugitive  pieces 
than  I  know  to  have  been  written  by 
any  one  other  person. 

"I  have  written  also  a  variety  of 
compositions  in  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  in  favour  of  which  I  have 
been  honoured  with  the  testimonies  of 
liberal  approbation. 

"  I  have  invariably  written  to  serve 
the  cause  of  religion,  morality,  pious 
Christian  education,  and  good  order,  in 
the  most  direct  manner.  I  have  con- 
sidered what  I  have  written  as  mere 
trifles  ;  and  have  incessantly  studied  to 
qualify  myself  for  something  better.  I 
can  prove  that  I  have  for  many  years 
read  and  written,  one  day  with  another, 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  As  a 
human  being,  I  have  not  been  free  from 
follies  and  errors.  But  the  tenor  of  my 
life  has  been  temperate,  laborious, 
humble,  quiet  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  beneficent.  I  can  prove  the 
general  tenor  of  my  writings  to  have 
been  candid,  and  ever  adapted  to  exhibit 
the  most  favourable  views  of  the  abili- 
ties, dispositions,  and  exert  ions  of  others. 

;*  For  these  last  ten  months  I  have 
been  brought  to  the  very  extremity  of 
bodily  and  pecuniary  distress. 


(<  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  perish- 
ing in  a  gaol.    (In  confinement. ) 
"92  Chancery  Lane,  Feb.  2,  1807." 

The  physicians  reported  that  Robert 
Heron's  health  was  such  as  rendered 
him  totally  incapable  of  extricating  him- 
self from  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
was  involved,  by  the  indiscreet  exertion 
of  his  mind,  in  protracted  and  incessant 
literary  labours  ! 

After  lingering  for  a  few  months, 
Heron  sunk  under  a  fever. 


A  HEBR1DEAN  SUDORIFIC. 

The  ancient  way  the  islanders  of  the 
Hebrides  used  to  promote  perspiration 
was  thus  : — 

Part  of  an  earthen  floor  was  covered 
with  fire,  and  when  it  was  sufficiently 
heated  the  fire  was  removed  and  the 
ground  covered  with  a  heap  of  straw. 
Water  was  then  poured  upon  the  straw, 
upon  which  the  patient  was  placed,  and 
the  heat  thus  produced  put  his  whole 
body  into  a  sweat 


DOGS  IN  CHURCHES. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  how  much 
the  ministers  in  the  interior  of  the  I  ligh- 
lands  are  plagued  with  dogs  in  their 
churches.  As  almost  every  family  has 
a  dog,  and  some  two  or  three,  dogs 
generally  go  to  church.  So  many  dops 
being  collected  often  fight,  and  make 
such  a  noise  during  the  service  as  not 
only  disturbs  the  congregation,  but  en- 
dangers the  limbs  of  many.  I  have 
seen  more  than  twenty  men  playing 
with  good  cudgels,  yet  unable  to  separ- 
ate a  number  of  dogs  fighting  in  a  church. 
Nay,  so  much  trouble  do  dogs  give  in 
some  churches  that  there  is  one  person 
appointed  to  go  through  the  churchyard 
with  a  kind  of  long-handled  forceps, 
which  he  holds  out  before  him,  and 
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with  which  he  wounds  the  tails,  legs, 
ears,  &c,  of  the  dogs,  and  thereby  keeps 
the  church  and  churchyard  clear  of  these 
useful  but  unnecessary  animals  in  a  place 
of  worshi  p.  — Burt. 


HIGHLAND  FIDELITY. 

The  clan  Chattan  in  1526  made  an 
inroad  under  circumstances  somewhat 
different  from  the  ordinary  and  usual 
occurrences  of  that  description.  Lauch- 
lan  Macintosh,  the  chief  of  the  con- 
federacy v  was  a  man  of  talent  and 
vigour,  who  successfully  exerted  him- 
self to  repress  the  depredations  of  his 
smaller  clans  in  the  neighbouring  Low- 
lands, and  we  may  presume  that,  of 
course,  he  experienced  a  profitable  re- 
turn of  gratitude.  But  his  clansmen 
considered  that  however  agreeable  this 
might  be  to  the  interests  of  their  chief, 
it  was  not  an  arrangement  in  the  bene- 
fits of  which  they  could  participate,  and 
accordingly  they  slew  hiin.  The  Earl 
of  Murray,  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 
and  heir,  he  being  his  sister's  son,  on 
this  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  him 
from  the  mountains  to  a  place  where 
it  might  be  presumed  he  would  be  less 
exposed  to  danger.  Hector,  the  illegi- 
timate brother  of  the  late  chief,  who 
now  discharged  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice, and  was  suspected  to  have  a  de- 
sign against  the  child's  life,  found  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  clan  to  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Murray 
as  an  insult,  and  at  once  attempt  to 
gratify  their  avarice  and  revenge.  They 
therefore  fell  upon  all  the  low  country 
along  the  Moray  Firth,  burning  the 
houses  and  driving  off  the  cattle.  They 
overthrew  the  Castle  of  Dyke,  and  be- 
sieged and  captured  ihe  Castle  of  Petty, 
putting  four- and -twenty  men  of  the 
clan  Ogilvie,  whom  they  found  in  it,  to 
death.  To  resist  these  freebooters  the 
Earl  of  Murray  received  a  commission 
from  the  king  to  raise  an  army,  which 


he  did  ;  and  in  a  battle  which  ensued 
took  William,  brother  of  Hector,  and 
two  hundred  of  the  clan,  prisoners.  As 
an  example  William  was  immediately 
hanged.  His  head  was  fixed  at  Dyke, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  exhibited  at 
Elgin,  Forres,  Auldearn,  and  Inverness, 
The  two  hundred  men  who  were  taken 
at  the  same  time,  says  Lesly,  "were 
brought  out  man  by  man,  and  offered 
life  on  condition  of  discovering  their 
chief;  but,  with  a  firmness  and  fidelity 
of  which  the  Scottish  Highlanders  have 
afforded  so  many  illustrious  examples, 
they  every  man  refused  the  proffered 
condition,  and  were  put  to  death." 


A  HIGHLAND  LEGEND. 

A  gentleman  died  in  Strathspey  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  left 
a  widow  with  a  large  family.  He, 
though  the  head  of  an  ancient  house, 
did  not  leave  much  behind  him  ;  and 
his  widow  found  it  necessary  to  pay  the 
most  sedulous  attention  to  all  the  small 
profits  of  a  farm,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
family,  She  possessed  among  other 
things  a  mill,  part  of  the  grist  of  which 
she  allowed  to  the  miller,  and  took  the 
rest  to  herself  as  a  rent ;  and  she  often 
walked  down  from  her  house  to  see 
whether  her  clue  was  regularly  put  in 
the  place  allotted  for  it.  One  evening 
she  stayed  longer  than  usual,  and  re- 
turned to  her  house  as  it  grew  dusk. 
Her  way  lay  through  a  wood,  and  she 
had  to  cross  a  brook  over  a  temporary 
bridge  made  of  fallen  trees.  As  she 
was  approaching  with  some  doubt  and 
hesitation  towards  it,  she  saw  on  the 
other  side  her  husband,  well  dressed  in 
tartan,  with  a  handsome  silver- mounted 
dirk  and  pistols,  such  as  he  used  to 
wear  on  occasions  of  display.  He 
came  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  over  the  bridge  with  the  utmost 
attention  :  when  walking  up  the  wood, 
he  said  to  her — 
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"  Oh,  Marjory,  Marjory,  by  what 
fatality  have  you  been  tempted  to  come 
thus  rashly  alone,  when  the  sun  is  gone 
to  sleep?" 

The  spectre  disappeared,  and  the 
lady  arrived  at  home  in  great  terror, 
fainted  immediately,  and  on  her  re- 
covery from  her  swoon  thought  of 
nothing  but  preparing  for  her  departure. 
She  however  lived  for  a  week,  and  was 
visited  by  many  of  her  friends ;  had 
they  been  sceptical  enough  to  doubt 
her  assertion,  she  carried  about  with 
her  a  testimony  to  enforce  belief.  The 
wrist  where  the  ghost  had  laid  hold  of 
her  hand  was  blue,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mortified.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  system  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  Marjory  was  punished  for 
her  impiety  in  daring  the  powers  of 
darkness,  without  using  the  precaution 
appointed  in  such  cases. 


PENTLAW's  EPITAPH  AT  DUMFRIES. 

Mere  lies  William  Pentlaw,  martyr 
for  his  adhering  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  appearing  for  Christ's  kingly  govern- 
ment in  his  house,  and  the  covenanted 
work  of  reformation,  against  perjury 
and  prelacy. 

Executed  January  the  2d,  1667. 

Stay,  passenger,  read;  here  interred  doth  lye, 
A  witness  against  poor  Scotland's  perjury  ; 
Whose  head  once  fixed  upon  the  bridge-post 
stood, 

Proclaiming  vengeance  for  his  guiltless  blood. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 

A  gentleman  well  known  as  a  wit  in 
Edinburgh,  had  a  son  who  possessed 
no  small  share  of  the  parental  accom- 
plishment. 

Differing  one  day  over  some  little 
matter,  the  young  man  waxed  warm, 
and  used  language  which  necessitated 
his  father's  calling  him  to  order. 


"Bear  in  mind,  Peter,"  said  he  to 
his  son,  "that  I  am  your  father,  and 
you  must  not  speak  to  me  in  such  a 
disrespectful  manner." 

Young  Peter  "capped  the  climax  " 
by  replying — 

"As  my  father  I  must  respect  you; 
but,  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  as  a  man 
and  a  controversialist  I  despise  you  1" 


THE  WATER- BULL. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
water-bull  is  still  general  in  the  High- 
lands. He  is  occasionally  angled  for 
with  a  sheep  made  fast  to  a  cable  se- 
cured round  an  oak ;  but  as  yet  no 
tackle  has  been  found  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  him.  Dr  Macculloch,  in  one  of 
his  Highland  excursions,  met  a  farmer 
who  was  watching  for  the  water-hull, 
while  his  two  sons  were  stirring  up 
some  deep  pools,  where  the  monster 
was  supposed  to  be,  with  pitch-forks. 
As  it  is  understood  that  the  water-bull 
is  invulnerable  to  all  metals  except 
silver,  the  farmer  had  thoughtfully 
loaded  his  gun  with  sixpences  1 


A  "CLAIMANT." 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters ;  relates  that  there  was  a 
claimant  for  the  earldom  of  C  rati  ford 
employed  as  a  labourer  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  he  was  working  as  a 
mason,  and  the  builders  used  to  cry 
down  to  him  from  the  scaffoldings — 

"John,  Vearl  o'  Crauford,  bring  us 
up  anither  hod  o*  lime  !  " 


A  TALE  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

An  Englishman  travelling  in  the 
Highlands  stopped  at  an  inn  to  dine. 
He  ordered  a  fowl  ;  but  when  it  was 
placed  on  the  table  he  at  once  caused 
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it  to  be  removed.  The  landlord  ap- 
peared with  a  fine  piece  of  salmon  and 
said — 

"I  perceive,  sir,  you  do  not  care 
about  the  fowl;  pray,  what  do  you  think 
of  this?" 

"Think  of  that,"  said  the  wayfarer, 
"I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  a  very  fine 
salmon,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  of  God 
Almighty's  feeding  ;  but  if  it  had  been 
fed  by  you,  I  suppose  it  would  have 
been  as  lean  as  the  poor  fowl  which  I 
have  just  ordered  your  servant  to  take 
away." 


A  KNOWING  LAIRD, 

The  Laird  of  Kilbrachmont  was  once 
at  a  party  at  Kellie  Castle,  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  guests  to  give  each' 
a  small  sum  of  money  to  the  servants 
who  were  drawn  up  in  the  hall  to  re- 
ceive their  "  vails."  The  gifts  of  those 
who  preceded  Kilbrachmont  were  re- 
ceived gravely,  not  calling  forth  smiles, 
or  even  thanks,  but  when  he  passed 
the  faces  of  the  servants  brightened  up 
as  if  he  had  given  them  gold. 

"  What  did  you  give  them,  Robbie?" 
asked  his  friends;  M  they  looked  as  sour 
as  vinegar  till  your  turn  came. " 

"  De  il  a  bawbee  did  they  get  frae 
me,"  answered  the  laird ;  "/ just  kittled 
their  loaf!" 


ZACHARY  BOYD. 

This  scholar,  of  facetious  memory, 
was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  verse,  the  MS.  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed. 
The  few  specimens  of  it  which  have 
seen  the  light  are  ridiculous  enough. 
"What  hypochondriac,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Samuel  Colvil,  "  would  not 
presently  be  cured  at  the  reading  of 
such  lines  as  these  ?  " — 


"  There  was  a  man,  called  Job, 
Dwelt  in  the  land  of  Uz  ; 
He  had  a  good  gift  of  the  gob ; 
The  same  thing  happens  us  1  ** 

Or  the  following  soliloquy  of  Jonah, 
while  in  the  whale's  belly  : — 

"What  house  is  this?  here's  neiLher  coal  nor 
candle, 

Where  1  nothing  but  guts  of  fishes  handle  ; 
I  arid  my  table  are  both  here  within, 
Where  day  ne'er  dawn'd,  where  sun  did  never 
shine  ; 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 
A  living  man  within  a  monster's  maw, 
Buried  under  mountains,  which  are  high  and 
steep, 

Plunged  under  waters  hundred  fathoms  deep  I 
Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree, 
For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see  ; 
He  sail'd  above  the  highest  waves  ;  a  wonder, 
He  and  his  ark  might  go  and  also  come, 
But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  straitened  room 
As  is  most  uncouth  ;  head  and  feet  together 
Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand 
smother." 

Boyd  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  and  was  a  minister  of  the  13a tony 
Church,  Glasgow.  Besides  his  version 
of  the  Bible,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
university  the  whole  of  his  library  and 
^20,000  Scots  in  money.  He  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  published  in  his  lifetime 
(1643)  a  book  which  he  meant  should 
promote  its  interests,  entitled,  Crosses, 
Comforts,  Counsels,  Needful  to  be  Con- 
sidered. In  it  he  contended  stoutly  for 
cutting  off  the  enemies  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, quoting  the  great  examples  of 
"  General  Moses  and  Captain  Joab." 


THE  NAIRN  11  PLATE," 

In  the  Stat.  Account,  the  minister  of 
Nairn  states  that  11  the  weekly  collection 
at  the  church  on  Sunday  amounted  to 
about  three  shillings  in  good  copper." 
I  low  many  of  his  parishioners  studied 
economy  and  character  by  dropping 
bad  copper  into  the  plate  he  does  not 
state. 
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THE  SCOTTS  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  Sir  William 
Scott  of  Buccleuch,  chief  of  the  family 
bearing  that  name,  exchanged  with  Sir 
Thomas  IngUs  of  Manor  the  estate  of 
Murcliestone,  in  Lanarkshire,  for  one- 
half  of  the  barony  of  Branxholm,  lying 
upon  the  Teviot,  about  three  miles 
above  Hawick.  Tradition  imputes  the 
exchange  betwixt  Scott  and  Ingiis  to  a 
conversation  at  which  the  latter — a  man, 
it  would  appear,  of  a  mild  and  forbear- 
ing nature — complained  much  of  the  in- 
juries which  he  was  exposed  to  from  the 
English  borderers,  who  frequently  plun- 
dered his  lands  of  Branxholm.  Sir  Wm. 
Scott  instantly  offered  him  the  estate  of 
Murdiestone  in  exchange  for  Branxholm, 
andtheofferwasat  once  accepted.  When 
the  bargain  was  completed  Scott  drily 
remarked,  "  That  the  cattle  in  Cumber- 
land were  as  good  as  those  in  Teviot- 
dale  j"  and  proceeded  to  commence  a 
system  of  reprisals  upon  the  English, 
which  was  regularly  pursued  by  his 
successors. 

KILBRACIIMONT  AND  HIS  TREES. 

The  last  Laird  of  Kilbrachmont,  in 
the  East  Neuk  o'  Fife,  ran  through 
his  estate,  and  was  much  impoverished 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  At  last  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  his  trees.  At  the 
roup  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he 
might  produce  a  bottle  or  two  of  brandy 
to  excite  competition. 

*'  Have  a  care  of  your  daft  heads," 
exclaimed  the  plain-spoken,  poverty- 
stricken  laird,  "if  I  had  twa  or  three 
bottles  o'  brandy,  d'ye  think  I  would 
sell  my  trees  ?  '* 

SCOTLAND  IN  1 645. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Scotland  in  1645  will  appear  from  the 
number  of  men  required  for  military 
service  from  the  counties  and  burghs 
in  that  year- - 


Counties. 


Aberdeen .  . 

727 

Kincardine  , 

174 

Ayr     .    ,  - 

679 

Kinross    .  . 

16 

Argyll     .  . 

323 

Lanark    .  . 

Banlf  .    .  . 

159 

Linlithgow  . 

194 

Berwick  .  , 

325 

Nairn  .    .  . 

35 

Bute   .    .  . 

55 

Peebles   .  . 

182 

Caithness .  . 

I05 

Perth  .    .  . 

S89 

Clackmannan 

5^ 

Renfrew  .  . 

245 

Cromarty .  . 

11 

Roxburgh 

642 

Dumbarton  . 

137 

Selkirk    .  . 

142 

Dumfries  .  . 

494 

Stirling    .  . 

282 

Edinburgh  . 

463 

Sutherland  . 

47 

Elgin  .    .  . 

210 

Wig  ton  and 

Fife    .    .  . 

738 

Stewartry 

Forfar .    .  . 

556 

of  Kirkcud- 

Haddington . 

376 

bright  .  . 

486 

Inverness .  . 

464 

Burghs. 


Edinburgh  . 
Dundee  .  . 
Perth  .  .  . 
St  Andrews  , 
Montrose .  , 
Kirkcaldy  » 
Dumfries .  . 
Ayr  .  .  . 
Inverness .  , 
Stirling  .  . 
Haddington  . 
Linlithgow  . 
Anstruther 

Easter  .  . 
Dysart  .  . 
Crail  .  .  . 
Cooper  .  , 
Irvine  .  .  . 
Elgin  .  .  . 
Kirkcudbright 
Brechin  .  , 
Jedburgh  .  . 
Lanark  .  . 
Burntisland  . 
Wigtown .  . 
Kinghorn 
Pit  ten  ween  . 
I  Culross    .  , 


574 
186 
110 
60 

53 
46 

44 
4i 

40 

36 
36 
30 

31 

30 
24 
24 

23 
20 
20 
20 
18 
16 
16 
15 
14 
15 
12. 


Aberdeen. 
Glasgow  . 
Dunbar  , 
Dumbarton 
Dunfermline 
Tain    .  . 
Arbroath  . 
Inveikcithing 
Peebles  , 
Renfrew  . 
Banff  .  . 
Quccnsferry 
Anstruther 
Wester, 
Forfar . 
Forres .  . 
Lauder  . 
Rothesay  . 
Rutherglen 
Whithorn 
Cullen  . 
Nairn  .  . 
North  Berwick 
Annan 
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A  BOLD  ATTEMPT. 

A  tourist  passing  along  the  shore  of 
a  Highland  loch  one  morning,  observed 
a  native  lying  fiat  on  his  breast,  taking 
a  drink. 

"  Well,  Donald,"  said  he,  "are  you 
taking  your  morning?" 

11  Na,  na,  sir,"  replied  Donald, 
"there's  too  muckle  water  in't  for  a 
mornin' ;  but,"  added  he,  as  a  bright 
idea  suddenly  struck  him,  "  if  she  was 
whisky,  Donald  might  try." 


"AUI,D  REEKIE." 

It  was  a  patriarch ial  Fife  laird,  Dur- 
ham of  Largo,  who  had  the  honour  of 
giving  to  Edinburgh  the  sjbriqnct  of 
"Auld  Reekie."  It  appears  that  this 
old  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
gulating the  time  of  evening  worship  by 
the  appearance  of  the  smoke  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  could  easily  see 
through  the  clear  summer  twilight  from 
his  own  door.  When  he  observed  the 
smoke  increase  in  density,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  good  folks  of  the  capital 
preparing  their  supper,  lie  would  call 
all  the  family  into  the  house,  saying — 

"  It's  time,  noo,  bairns,  to  tak  the 
buiks,  and  gang  to  our  beds,  foryonder's 
Auld  Reekie,  I  see,  pu 1 1 ing  on  her 
niehtcap." — A\  Chambers, 


NON-JURORS. 

I  sawa  flagrant  example  of  the  people's 
disaffection  Lo  the  present  govern- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Aber- 
deen, where  there  is  an  organ,  the  only 
one  I  know  of,  and  the  service  is 
chauntcd  as  in  our  cathedrals. 

Being  there,  one  Sunday  morning, 
with  another  English  gentleman,  when 
the  minister  came  to  that  part  of  the 


Litany  where  the  king  is  prayed  for  by 
name,  the  people  all  rose  up  as  one  in 
contempt  of  it,  and  men  and  women 
set  themselves  about  some  trivial  action, 
as  taking  snuff,  &c,  to  show  their  dis- 
like, and  signify  to  each  other  they 
were  all  of  one  mind  ;  and  when  the 
responsal  should  have  been  pronounced, 
though  they  had  been  loud  in  all  that 
preceded,  to  our  amazement  there  was 
not  one  single  voice  to  be  heard  but  our 
own,  so  suddenly  and  entirely  were  we 
dropped. 

At  coming  out  of  church  we  com- 
plained to  the  minister  of  this  rude 
behaviour  of  his  congregation,  who  told 
us  he  was  greatly  ashamed  of  it,  and 
had  often  admonished  them,  at  least, 
to  behave  with  more  decency.  , 

The  non-juring  ministers  have  made 
a  kind  of  linsey-woolsey  piece  of  stuff 
of  their  doctrine,  by  interweaving  the 
people's  civil  rights  with  religion,  and 
teaching  them  that  it  is  as  unchristian 
not  to  believe  their  notions  of  govern- 
ment as  to  disbelieve  the  Gospel.  But 
I  believe  the  business,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, is  to  procure  and  preserve  separate 
congregations  to  themselves,  in  which 
they  find  their  account,  by  inciting  state 
enthusiasm,  as  others  do  church  fana- 
ticism; and,  in  return,  their  hearers 
have  the  secret  pleasure  of  transgressing 
under  the  umbrage  of  duty. — Burt. 


SELLING  PEARLS. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  Mr 
Tower,  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  took 
with  him  a  quantity  of  pearls,  taken  out 
of  mussels  found  in  the  River  Ylhan,  to 
London.  He  offered  Lhem  to  a  jeweller, 
and  asked  one  hundred  pounds,  mean- 
ing Scots  money.  The  jeweller  offered 
him  eighty,  which  he  declined  taking, 
saying  he  had  paid  that  sum  for  them 
himself.  The  jeweller  said  they  were 
too  dear,  but  as  they  were  excel- 
lent pearls,  he  agreed  to  give  the 
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money,  and  counted  down  on  the 
counter  one  hundred  pounds  sterling! 
Mr  Tower  gladly  took,  up  the  money, 
saying  nothing,  however,  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  in  his 
future  transactions  he  knew  what  value 
to  put  on  his  pearls. 


THE  BASS  ROCK. 

In  the  east  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  May,  lietli  the 
Island  of  Bass,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  at  sea  from  the  Castle  of  Tantal- 
lon,  upon  the  coast  of  East  Lothian. 
The  French,  when  they  were  in  this 
country,  called  it  the  Isle  of  Geese, 
from  the  number  of  these  fowls  which 
haunt  it.  It  is  an  impregnable  rock,  of 
a  small  extent,  an  oval  figure,  cut  out 
by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  it  has  only  one 
landing  place  in  it,  and  that  is  so  very 
difficult  and  uneasy,  that  nothing  can 
approach  it  but  one  little  boat  at  a  time, 
and  the  rock  to  be  mounted  is  very  un- 
even. The  isle  is  not  above  a  mile  in 
compass  ;  towards  the  north  it  is  a  steep 
rock,  which  slopeth  towards  the  south  ; 
it  is  somewhat  level  where  the  ruins  are. 
It  mounts  in  a  cone  to  the  top,  where 
the  flag  stood.  Ruins  of  the  chapel 
stand  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
It  is  grassy,  and  can  contain  some  few 
sheep,  and  hath  a  fountain  of  fresh 
water  in  it.  The  sea  hath,  in  some 
places,  quite  pierced  through  the  rock, 
and  there,  in  the  vast  vaults,  great 
numbers  of  fowls  are  lodged  ;  and  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock 
is  covered  with  the  nests,  eggs,  or 
young  ones  of  the  fowls  :  and  the  great 
number  of  the  fowls  which  fly  about  it 
obscure  the  air  like  clouds,  and  make  a 
great  noise  with  their  cries.  There 
were  formerly  the  fortification  and  the 
houses,  which  were  broken  down  by  the 
Government's  order.  Hie  fowls  which 
n.Oiilly  frequent  the  Bass  are  the  Solan 


goose,  black  guillemot,  and  the  cormo- 
rant. This  island  was  purchased  by 
Charles  II.,  and  employed  by  him  and 
his  brother  James  II.  as  a  prison,  in 
which  were  confined  the  defenders  of 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. After  the  Revolution  a  desperate 
party  for  some  time  kept  possession  of 
it,  and  subsisted  by  piracy,  but  were  at 
last  obliged  to  submit. 


A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  an  ex-town 
councillor  of  a  western  burgh.  He  had 
gone  one  Sabbath  to  hear  a  candidate 
in  a  church,  of  which  the  town  council 
held  the  presentation.  Next  day  he  was 
highly  commending  the  sermon,  when 
some  one  happened  to  ask,  M  What 
was  the  text  ?  "  The  merchant,  whose 
knowledge  of  Scripture  was  rather 
hazy,  and  who  had  probably  been 
dozing  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  was 
taken  a  little  aback. 

"The  text?"  he  said,  "the  text. 
What  was  it  again?  It  began  with 
1  Now — *  '  now  is — '  '  now  is  the — '  ay, 
that's  it !  '  now's  the  day  and  now's  the 
hour,1  n 


HUM  F.  AND  BLACK  LOCK, 

David  Hume  was  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  great 
want  of  money,  when  he  was  presented 
with  an  office  worth  about  forty  pounds 
a  year.  On  the  day  when  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  patent  or  grant,  he  was 
visited  by  his  friend  Black  lock,  the 
poet,  now  much  better  known  by  his 
poverty  and  blindness  than  by  his 
genius.  The  poor  man  began  a  long 
descant  on  misery,  bewailing  his  loss  of 
sight,  his  large  family  of  children,  and 
his  utter  inability  to  provide  for  them, 
or  even  to  procure  them  the  necessaries 
of  life.    Hume,  unable  to  bear  his  com- 
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laints,  and  destitute  of  money  to  assist 
im,  ran  instantly  to  his  desk,  took  out 
the  grant,  and  presented  it  to  his  miser- 
able friend,  who  received  it  with  great 
exultation  ;  and  his  name  was  soon 
after,  by  Hume's  interest,  inserted  in- 
stead of  his  own. 


"RATTLING  ROARING  WILLIE." 

One  of  the  ancient  border  minstrels 
was  called  Rattling  Roaring  Willie. 
This  sobriquet  was  probably  derived 
from  his  bullying  disposition,  being,  it 
would  seem,  such  a  roaring  boy  as  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  old  ballads  and 
plays.  While  drinking  at  Newmill, 
upon  Teviot,  about  five  miles  above 
Hawick,  Willie  chanced  to  quarrel  with 
one  of  his  own  profession,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  odd  name  of  "Sweet 
Milk,"  from  a  place  on  Rule  Water  so 
called.  They  retired  to  a  meadow  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Teviot  to  decide 
the  contest  with  their  swords,  and  Sweet 
Milk  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  thorn- 
tree  marks  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
which  is  still  called  Sweet  Milk  Thorn. 
Willie  was  taken  and  executed  at  Jed- 
burgh, bequeathing  his  name  to  the 
beautiful  Scotch  air  called  "  Rattling 
Roaring  Willie." 


A  HUMOROUS  "WRIOHT," 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  town 
in  Aberdeenshire  an  old  house-carpen- 
ter or  "  wright,"  who  possessed  a  de- 
gree of  shrewd  wit  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation. In  making  some  repairs  upon 
the  parish  church,  he  was  proceeding 
one  day  down  the  street  with  a  batten 
on  his  shoulder,  when  his  minister  ac- 
costed him — 

"  Weel,  John,  what's  that  ye 're  carry- 
ing? " 

John  at  once  replied,  "  It's  just  ane 
p'  the  supports  o'  the  kirk,  sir. 


The  minister  did  not  altogether  ap. 
prove  of  the  levity  of  the  answer,  and 
replied,  "John,  I  hope  ye  dinna  think 
that's  a  right  thing  for  a  jest  ?" 

"Deed  no,  sir;  no  for  a  jeest ;  it's  for 
a  pillar  1 "   John  had  the  best  of  it. 


LORD  MANSFIELD  AND  HIS  COACHMAN. 

The  first  Lord  Mansfield  had  turned 
off  his  coachman  for  certain  acts  of 
peculation.  The  fellow  begged  his 
lordship  to  give  him  a  character. 

"What  kind  of  a  character  can  I 
give  you  ?  "  said  his  lordship. 

"  O,  my  lord,  any  character  ycur 
lordship  pleases  to  give  me,  I  shall 
most  thankfully  receive." 

He  accordingly  sat  down  and  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  bearer,  John  ,  has  served 

me  for  three  years  in  the  capacity  of 
coachman.  He  is  an  able  driver,  and 
a  very  sober  man.  I  discharged  him 
because  he  cheated  me. 

"  Mansfield." 

John  thanked  his  lordship,  and  went 
off.  A  few  mornings  afterwards,  when 
his  lordship  was  stepping  into  his  coach 
to  go  to  Westminster  Hall,  a  man  in  a 
very  handsome  livery  made  him  a  low 
bow.  To  his  surprise  he  recognised 
his  late  coachman. 

"Why,  John,"  said  Mansfield,  "you 
seem  to  have  got  an  excellent  place  : 
how  did  you  manage  this  with  the  cha- 
racter I  gave  you?" 

"  O,  my  lord/'  replied  the  man,  "it 
was  an  exceeding  good  character.  My 
new  master  on  reading  it  said  he 
observed  your  lordship  recommended 
me  as  an  able  driver  and  a  sober  man. 
These,  said  he,  are  just  the  qualities  I 
want  in  a  coachman.  I  observe  his 
lordship  adds  that  he  discharged  you 
because  you  cheated  him.  Hark  you, 
sirrah,  I  am  a  Yorkshireman,  and  I'll 
be  d— A  if  you  cheat  me/' 
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REMARKABLE  BIRTH. 

In  1767  a  soldier's  wife  in  Galloway 
was  delivered  of  a  child  having  two 
heads,  four  hands,  four  legs,  and  one 
body. 

CATTLE  IN  FIFE. 

Tradition  states  that  when  James  the 
Sixth  was  preparing  to  make  his  en- 
trance into  England  as  the  monarch  of 
both  nations,  he  borrowed  money  from 
his  neighbours  about  Falkland  to  enable 
him  to  support  an  appearance  sufficiently 
respectable  in  the  idea  of  the  more 
opulent  classes  of  his  new  kingdom  ; — 
that  the  gentlemen  of  that  quarter  had 
each  accommodated  his  majesty  with 
all  the  specie  which,  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  they  could  spare  to  his  re- 
quest ; — that  the  king,  on  his  journey 
through  England,  was  everywhere  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  the  cattle  which 
he  saw  there  over  those  which  he  had 
left  in  Fife ; — that  instead  of  repaying 
money  to  his  obliging  neighbours,  he 
sent  cows,  with  a  few  bulls  to  each,  in 
proportion  to  the  debt  he  owed  ; — that 
from  this  circumstance  the  cattle  of  Fife 
became  superior  to  any  other  of  Scot- 
land; and  from  thence  a  considerable 
number  of  cows  were  introduced  into 
the  northern  counties. 

Elegance  of  form,  or  the  idea  of 
beauty,  had  not  at  that  time  been  ever 
connected  with  cattle  ;  bulk  and  weight 
were  the  only  qualifications  required. 


A  DUTIFUL  SON. 

In  1642  the  young  Laird  of  Gight  hav- 
ing married  the  Laird  of  Ludquharn's 
daughter,  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
from  his  mother  the  charters  of  the 
lands  of  Gight,  which  she  refused  to 
deliver  up,  her  husband  being  out  of 
the  country.  The  laird  being  determined 
to  take  by  force  what  he  failed  to  get 


by  persuasion,  his  mother  manned  her 
house,  and  prepared  for  defence  against 
her  own  son,  The  laird  laid  siege  to 
the  house,  and  took  the  out -ho uses,  and 
shot  at  the  windows.  By  the  mediation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  Earl 
of  Airlie,  however,  the  affair  was  made 
up. 


HAWKIEANA, 

William  Cameron,  alias  "  Hawkie, 
was  a  noted  Glasgow  beggar  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  many  droll  stories 
are  narrated  of  him.  He  had  a  rough 
humour  and  coarse  and  ready  wit,  and 
could  hold  his  own  in  controversy  with 
any  one  who  dared  to  attack  him  ;  and 
encounters  on  the  street  with  his  patrons 
and  the  public  were  numerous.  In  the 
Laird  of  Logan ,  and  also  in  a  lecture  on 
The  Street  Celebrities  of  Glasgow,  by 
Sheriff  Strathearn,  we  find  some  good 
anecdotes  of  him,  a  few  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  here. 


Hawkie  defending  his  Condition* 

"  Hawkie,"  said  a  passer-by  to  him 
one  day,  "hae,  there's  a  penny,  and 
for  ony  sake  gang  an'  get  a  shave — ye 
might  draw  lint  through  your  beard  for 
a  heckle.  I'm  ashamed  to  see  you 
gaun  aboot  like  a  wandering  Jew." 

"Hech,  man,"  said  Hawkie,  "but 
you're  easy  fash't  ;  d'ye  no  ken  that  it 
disna  suit  a  beggar  to  be  barefaced  ?  " 


Taking  Odds. 

Hawkie  was  a  freauent  inhabitant  of 
the  Town's  Hospital,  and  was  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  officials.  Leaving  it 
one  day  after  a  temporary  sojourn,  Br 
Auchincloss  gave  him  some  money  and 
said — 

"  Hae,  Hawkie ;  but  111  take  ye  a 
%  K 
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bet  that  the  first  place  ye  land  in  will 
be  a  public-house.'1 

"  Ye're  no  far  wrang,  doctor;  and  I'll 
just  talc  odds  on  your  side,"  was  the 
beggar's  answer, 


Hawkie  explaining  Himself. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Hawkie 
emerged  from  his  asylum,  he  took  up 
his  usual  station  in  Argyle  Street,  and 
opened  the  proceedings  by  saying — 

"Weel,  ye'll  hae  been  thinking  I 
was  dead,  but  I  needna  tell  ye  that 
that's  no  true,  for  I'm  here  a  living  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
down  in  the  Town's  Hospital  this  while 
taking  care  o'  mysel\  for  I  hae  nag 
notion  o'  putting  on  a  fir  fecket  as  lang 
as  I  can  help  it  j  but  I'm  nae  better 
otherwise  than  when  I  gaed  in,  and  if  I 
may  believe  my  am  e'en,  there's  as 
little  improvement  on  you.1' 


Terms  for  Tuition. 

"  Hawkie,"  said  a  would-be  joker  to 
him  one  day,  "what  will  ye  take  to 
learn  me  the  begging?  Ye've  been  sae 
tang  at  the  trade  that  you  should  be  a 
gude  teacher." 

"  Deed,  man,"  replied  Hawkie,  11  ye 
say  true — ye  couldna  come  to  a  better 
hand  ;  and  as  for  the  price,  I'll  just  tak 
ye  as  the  weavers  tak  their  'prentices  : 
I'll  gie  ye  half  o'  your  winnings," 


Hawkie *s  Drouth. 

Hawkie  was  far  too  fond  of  a  dram, 
and  had  a  decided  aversion  to  going  to 
bed  sober.  Being  asked  how  many 
glasses  of  whisky  he  had  had  one  day, 
he  replied — 

"  I  ne'er  counted  them,  I  just  took  a' 
I  got.  I'm  ower  auld  a  wean  to  spenn 
pop.    But  ye  need  pa  wonder  a,t  my 


drouth  at  a' — my  mither  speaned  m* 
when  I  was  but  four  months  auld," 


Hawkie" s  Legacy. 

* 1  What  are  you  going  to  leave  me 
when  you  die,  Hawkie,"  said  a  medi- 
cal gentleman,  who  was  very  kind 
to  the  beggar  when  he  was  '  poorly/ 
"  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  you, 
you  know,  and  you  must  leave  me 
something  to  remember  you  by." 

"  Weel,  sir,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "I 
hae  made  a  settlement.  Ye  maun  ken 
that  I'm  laird  o'  twa  woods,  my  stilt 
and  my  staff.  They're  no  entailed  ;  I'll 
leave  ye  ane  o'  them,  an'  ye  can  tak 
your  choice," 


A  Quick  Retort 

"Did  ye  ever  hear  a  cuddie  bray, 
Hawkie,"  said  a  youth  to  him  one  day 
in  an  eager  desire  to  be  smart, 

"  Never  till  the  noo,"  wa3  the  setting- 
down  and  quick  answer. 


Hawkie  Reprwed. 

"  Hawkie,  you're  a  perfect  vaga- 
bond— a  public  pest,"  said  a  gentleman 
to  him  one  day, 

"Man,"  coolly  replied  Hawkie,  "tell 
me  something  that  I  dinna  ken  I " 


Craving  a  Debt. 

A  person  who  was  in  the  practice  of 
giving  Hawkie  a  penny  as  he  passed 
him  daily,  once  allowed  a  few  clays  to 
pass  without  the  usual  contribution,  and 
was  thus  challenged  by  the  sturdy 
beggar— 

"Hae  ye  ony  intention  o'  pay  in' 
your  debts?  " 

"The  times  are  hard,  Hawkie.  \ 
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canna  afford  to  gie  you  onything,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  'I  hey' re  harder  for  me  than  you  : 
I'm  on  mair  nor  full  time,  and  dinna 
get  half  pay,  so  stump  up  I  " 


Hawkie's  Coat. 

Hawkie  made  a  rule  of  never  pur- 
chasing clothes,  but  was  not  above 
accepting  any  cast-off  habiliments  which 
were  offered  to  him.  Miss  Reid,  the 
worthy  matron  of  the  Town's  Hospital, 
was  very  kind  to  him  in  this  respect ; 
and  Hawkie  was  grateful  accordingly. 
One  day  in  a  conversation  with  this 
lady  he  said — 

"There's  only  ae  foolish  thing  I  ever 
saw  ye  do,  Miss  Reid." 

11  Ay,  Hawkie,"  said  Miss  Reid  ; 
M  and  what  was  that  ?" 

"Ye  ance  gied  me  a  coat  without 
pouches — ye  ocht  to  hae  kent  that  a 
coat  without  pouches  wasna  o*  muckle 
use  to  a  beggar." 


Hawkie  an  Lying. 

Hawkie's  staple  article  of  trade  was  a 
large  stock  of  lies,  and  he  made  free 
use  of  them  in  his  vocation.  He  was 
challenged  one  day  for  uttering  a  most 
egregious  falsehood,  and  thus  defended 
himself. 

"  You  see,  sir,  a  gude  big  lee  makes 
truth  look  respectable.  What  way 
d'ye  think  did  Walter  Scott  get  sie  a 
grand  monument  in  George  Square 
for  ? — Just  because  he  was  a  gutfe 
leear/ 


Hawkie's  Petition. 

Hawkie  being  one  day  sadly  stricken 
in  poverty  for  want  of  tobacco,  thus 
appealed  in  writing  to  worthy  Mr 
David    Robertson,   the   publisher  of 


Whistlebinhie  and  the  Laird  of  Logan— 
"My  position  at  present  consists  of 
an  unsteady  hand,  a  geisand  throat,  a 
dry  heart,  and  an  empty  pipe.  Ye  ken 
I  was  always   unwilling   to  tell  the 

Eublic  of  my  poverty,  and  if  you  would 
e  so  good  as  smother  the  report  with  a 
morsel  of  tobacco,  your  humble  and 
afflicted  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray," 


SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

The  English  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  James  I.  and 
his  queen  into  Scotland,  a.d.  1424, 
introduced,  it  is  said,  a  mo*?  luxurious 
way  of  living  into  that  kingdom  than 
hau  formerly  been  known,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  such  of  the  nobility  as 
admired  the  temperance  and  frugality 
of  their  ancestors.  Henry  Ward  law, 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  made  a  long 
and  elegant  appeal  to  the  king,  in  a 
parliament  at  Perth,  A.  d.  1433,  against 
tli at  new  and  extravagant  mode  of  living 
introduced  by  the  English  ;  and,  in 
con  sequence  of  that  harangue,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed,  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  persons  of  all  orders 
should  live ;  and,  in  particular,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  pies  and  other  baked 
meats  (then  only  becoming  known  in 
Scotland),  to  all  under  the  rank  of 
baron. 


"BATTER'S  "  EPITAPH.* 

A  bachelor  and  boon  companion  o( 
John  Ramsay,  of  Aberdeen,  who  was 
possessed  of  considerable  means,  died  ; 
but  instead  of  leaving  his  wealth  to 
his  expectant  relatives,  bequeathed  it 

*  The  Editor  owes  his  acknowledgments  lo 
Alexander  Wallccr,  Esq.,  of  Aberdeen  for  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  his  admirable  Schct 
H'ri tings,  of  John  Ramsay,  M.A.;  and  also 
for  several  hitherto  unpublished  anecdote*. 
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for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
school. 

The  worthy  bachelor  had  in  his  life- 
time earned  the  sobriquet  of  "  Batter," 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  paper-hangings  into 
Aberdeen ;  and  Ramsay,  on  hearing 
the  will  of  his  old  friend  read,  quietly 
said,  M  Cut  upon  his  gravestone, 

'  Beneath  these  stones  lies  Batter's  bones, 

A  victim  to  potations ; 
To  beggar  weans  he  left  his  means, 
To  begg'ry  his  relations.'" 

Walker. 

HIGHLAND  HARDIHOOD. 

Hardihood  was  in  every  respect  so 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  High- 
lander, that  the  reproach  of  effeminacy 
was  the  most  bitter  which  could  be 
thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it  was  some- 
times hazarded  on  what  we  might  pre- 
sume to  think  slight  grounds.  It  is 
reported  of  old  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  when  upwards  of  seventy,  that 
he  was  surprised  by  night  on  a  hunting 
or  military  expedition.  He  wrapped 
him  in  his  plaid,  and  lay  contentedly 
down  upon  the  snow,  with  which  the 
ground  happened  to  be  covered.  Among 
his  attendants,  who  were  preparing  to 
take  their  rest  in  the  same  manner,  he 
observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons,  for 
his  better  accommodation,  had  rolled  a 
large  snow- ball,  and  placed  it  below  his 
head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief 
was  awakened  by  a  symptom  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  degenerate  luxury. 

"Out  upon  thee/'  said  he,  kicking 
the  frozen  bolster  from  the  head  which 
it  supported,  "art  thou  so  effeminate  as 
to  need  a  pillow?" 

The  "Officer  of  Engineers,"  in  his 
curious  Letters  from  the  Highlands ',  tells 
a  similar  story  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch, 
and  subjoins  the  following  remarks  : — 

"This  and  many  other  stories  are 
romantick  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
at  first  thought  might  seem  very  roman- 


tick, of  which  X  have  been  credibly 
assured,  that  when  the  Highlanders  are 
constrained  to  lie  among  the  hills,  in 
cold  dry  windy  weather,  they  sometimes 
soak,  the  plaid  in  some  river  or  burn, 
and  then,  holding  up  a  comer  of  it  a 
little  above  their  heads,  they  turn  them- 
selves round  and  round,  till  they  are 
enveloped  by  the  whole  mantle.  They 
then  lay  themselves  down  on  the  heath, 
upon  the  leeward  side  of  some  hill, 
where  the  wet  and  the  warmth  of  their 
bodies  make  a  steam,  like  that  of  a 
boiling  kettle.  The  wet,  they  say, 
keeps  them  warm  by  thickening  the 
stuff,  and  keeping  the  wind  from  pene- 
trating. 

41 1  must  confess  I  should  have  been 
apt  to  question  this  fact  had  I  not 
frequently  seen  them  wet  from  morning 
to  night ;  and,  even  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  rain,  not  so  much  as  stir  a  few  yards 
to  shelter,  but  continue  in  it  without 
necessity,  till  they  were,  as  we  say,  wet 
through  and  through.  And  that  is  soon 
effected  by  the  looseness  and  spunginess 
of  the  plaiding ;  but  the  bonnet  is 
frequently  taken  off,  and  rung  like  a 
dish-clout,  and  then  put  on  again. 

"They  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  be  often  wet,  and  to 
take  the  water  like  spaniels,  and  this 
is  become  a  second  nature,  and  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  hardship  to  them, 
insomuch  that  I  used  to  say  they  seemed 
to  be  of  the  duck  kind,  and  to  love 
water  as  well.  Though  I  never  saw 
this  preparation  for  sleep  in  windy 
weather,  yet,  setting  out  early  in  a 
morning  from  one  of  the  huts,  I  have 
seen  the  marks  of  their  lodging,  where 
the  ground  has  been  free  from  rhime  or 
snow,  which  remained  all  round  the 
spot  where  they  had  lain." 


"the  village  choir." 

Will  Speir,  in  company  with  Rab 
Paik  and  Souple  Sandy,  two  fellow 
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"dafties,"  occasionally  visited  the  parish 
church  of  Dairy,  where  Will's  brother 
Robert  was  precentor.  Will  joined  in 
the  psalmody  with  such  strength  of 
lungs  that  he  generally  drowned  the 
voices  of  all  wiihin  a  considerable  dis- 
tance of  him.  Rab  and  Sandy  also 
"assisted"  in  an  equally  powerful 
manner. 

On  one  notable  occasion  when  Sandy 
was  absent,  Will  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  up  for  his  friend,  and  he  said  to 
Paik— 

"Sing,  Rab,  sing,  man— the  hail 
burden  o'  the  Psalms  o'  David  this  day 
lies  on  you  and  me  and  our  Rab. " 


THE  ANCIENT  MILITARY  FORCE 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  barons  and  their  retainers,  with 
a  militia  from  the  boroughs  of  the  king- 
dom, were  the  military  power  of  Scot- 
land, when  it  maintained  the  struggle 
for  independence  against  Edward  Lj 
when  it  recovered  its  liberties,  which 
had  sunk  under  the  strength  and  craft 
of  the  conqueror;  when  it  chastised  the 
vain  temerity  and  restlessness  of  Ed- 
ward II.;  and  when  it  contended  anew 
for  its  freedom  against  the  policy,  talents, 
and  valour  of  Edward  III. 

The  rising  ambition  of  princes,  and 
the  superior  force  exerted  in  their  con- 
tentions, were  rendering  war  a  greater 
object  of  attention,  James  I.,  a  prince 
of  the  most  shining  talents,  knew  how 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  enacted  many 
laws  for  the  advancement  of  arms.  It 
was  one  of  his  regulations  that  all  men, 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years,  should 
employ  themselves  to  excel  in  archery. 
Bow-marks  or  "butts"  were  erected 
in  convenient  places  in  every  parish  ; 
and  those  who  neglected  to  exercise 
themselves  in  shooting  at  them  were 
fined  by  the  sheriff  or  the  lord  of  the 
territory.  He  gave  encouragement  to 
merchants  to  import  weapons  of  war 


into  his  kingdom  ;  and  he  commanded 
regular  exhibitions  to  be  made  by  the 
soldiery  of  their  arms.  The  proprietor 
who  had  land  of  the  extent  or  valuation 
of  twenty  pounds,  or  who  possessed  one 
hundred*  pounds  of  moveables,  was  to 
have  a  horse,  and  to  be  armed  at  all 
points.  The  proprietor  who  enjoyed  a 
ten  pound  land,  or  fifty  pounds  in  goods, 
was  to  have  a  hat,  a  gorget,  gloves  of 
plate,  and  defences  of  steel  for  other 
parts  of  his  body.  Burgesses  and  pro- 
prietors who  had  twenty  pounds  in 
moveables  were  to  have  a  habergeon  or 
a  doublet  of  defence,  an  iron  hat,  a 
bow,  a  case  of  arrows,  a  sword,  buckler, 
and  knife.  Men  of  inferior  degree  were 
to  be  armed  to  the  best  advantage  at 
the  discretion  of  the  sheriff.  And  those 
who  had  no  bows  were  to  have  a  battle- 
axe,  target,  sword,  and  dirk. 

The  barons  and  knights  who  had 
great  estates,  and  who  had  obtained  the 
king's  license,  might  exceed  in  warlike 
accompaniments  and  adorn  themselves 
with  silk  and  fur.  ..But  in  general  it 
was  ordained  that  all  soldiers,  of  what- 
ever station,  should  avoid  gaudiness  and 
ornament,  and  an  ay  themselves  in  plain 
garments. 

The  practices  of  discipline  and  usages 
of  war  were  continued  and  improved 
under  James  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 
But  the  knowledge  of  powder  and  fire- 
arms being  extended  over  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  the  last  of  these  princes,  the 
art  of  war  changed  its  operations.  Hand- 
guns, culver  hies,  and  artillery  of  different 
kinds  came  into  fashion;  and  with  these 
the  officers  and  soldiery  were  to  provide 
themselves  according  to  theii  stations 
and  the  measure  of  their  wealth.  The 
barons  and  lords  instructed  their  vassals 
in  the  use  of  them ;  and  captains  chosen 
in  every  parish  by  its  magistrates  and 
the  king's  commissioners  exercised  the 
national  militia. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  in- 
tercourse with  France  served  to  improve 
t  tM  Scottish  nation  in  the  knowledge 
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and  practice  of  fire-arms  j  but  James 
VI.,  who  hated  war,  made  no  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art.  He  consti- 
tuted however  a  guard  for  his  persoiij 
which  was  to  consist  of  forty  men,  whof 
beside  having  goodly  fortunes  of  their 
own,  were  each  to  be  allowed  two  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  parade  :  they  were  to  serve 
on  horseback  and  to  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance. 

The  engines  of  war  approaching  to 
perfection  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  corresponded  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts;  Scotland  obtained 
by  Communication  the  advantages  of 
other  states.  The  disastrous  times  of 
Charles  I.  agitating  all  the  most  violent 
passions,  and  all  the  bitterest  animosities 
of  men,  fostered  the  military  virtues, 
and  made  known  that  dependence  of 
officers,  that  subordination  of  troops, 
and  those  forms  of  the  military  art 
which  still  characterise  the  armies  of 
Europe. 

To  Charles  II,  the  estates  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  made  an  offer  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  to  be  raised  out  of  the  different 
shires  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  this  grant,  Charles,  with  the 
approbation  of  parliament,  was  to  re- 
model the  military  power  of  Scotland. 
The  enlistment  of  men  was  in  the  places 
and  counties  where  they  were  usually 
to  serve.  Fit  allowances  were  given  to 
the  foot  and  horse  in  the  times  of  ren- 
dezvous) and  a  care  was  bestowed  to 
exercise  them.  In  this  constitutional 
militia,  which  was  to  act  and  to  be  dis- 
banded according  to  events  and  circum- 
stances, the  nation  was  to  confide  as 
in  a  bulwark  ;  and  it  was  to  march  at 
the  command  of  the  prince  to  oppose 
every  invasion  from  abroad,  and  to  sup- 
press all  domestic  insurrections.  This 
establishment  was  meant  as  an  effectual 
improvement  of  the  former  military 
schemes.  And  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  till  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 


it  was  the  rule  for  the  raising  those 
levies  of  horse  and  foot,  which  were 
rendered  necessary  for  the  exigencies 
of  a  present  emergency.  But,  notwith* 
standing  this  military  settlement,  the 
sovereign  had  still  the  privilege  to  call 
out  in  arms  on  momentous  occasions 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  sixty. 


UNPROFITABLE  TROUBLE. 

A  humorous  minister  of  Stirling  hear- 
ing that  one  of  his  hearers  was  about  to 
be  married  for  the  third  time,  said  to 
him— 

"They  tell  me,  John,  you're  getting 
money  wi'  her ;  you  did  so  on  the  two 
last  occasions  \  you'll  get  quite  rich  by 
your  wives." 

u  Deed,  sir,"  quietly  replied  John, 
"what  wi'  bringin'  them  in  and  put  I  in' 
them  out,  there's  nae  muckle  money 
made  by  them*" 


A  PENNY  WEDDING. 

The  bride  must  go  about  the  room 
and  kiss  every  man  in  the  company, 
and  in  the  end  everybody  puts  money 
into  a  dish,  according  to  their  inclination 
and  ability.  By  this  means  a  family  in 
good  circumstances,  and  respected  by 
those  they  invite,  have  procured  for  the 
new  couple  wherewithal  to  begin  the 
world  pretty  comfortably  for  people  of 
their  low  condition.  The  whole  ex* 
pense  of  the  feast  and  fiddlers  is  paid 
out  of  the  contributions. 


LOSING  AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

When  Lunardi,  the  first  balloonist  if! 
Scotland,  went  up  from  Edinburgh-  and 
alighted  near  a  clergyman's  house  iu 
Fifeshire,  he  said  to  the  minister, 
"We  have  been  at  the  ^atc  of  heaven 
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since  we  wenl  up."  The  minister  re- 
plied— 

"  Then  it  is  ft  pity  you  did  not  go  in; 
you  may  never  be  so  near  it  again." 


MOOR-BURNING. 

The  heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands 
is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the  sheep  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  young  herb- 
age produced  In  room  of  the  tough  old 
heather  plants.  This  custom,  execrated 
by  sportsmen,  produces  occasionally  the 
most  beautiful  nocturnal  appearances, 
similar  almost  to  the  discharge  of  a 
volcano.  The  charge  of  a  warrior,  in 
the  fine  ballad  of  "  Hardyknute,"  is  said 
to  be  "like  a  fire  to  heather  set." 


ST  KILDA  RATIONS. 

All  of  us  walked  together  to  the  little 
village  where  there  was  a  lodging  pre- 
pared for  us,  furnished  with  beds  of 
straw ;  and  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  place,  the  officer  (who* 
presides  over  them  in  the  steward's 
absence)  summoned  the  inhabitants, 
whoi  by  consent,  Agreed  upon  a  daily 
maintenance  for  us,  as  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  also  fire, 
&c. )  all  which  was  to  be  given  in  nt 
our  lodging  twice  every  day.  This  was 
done  in  the  most  regular  manner,  each 
family  by  turns  paying  their  quota  pro- 
port  ionably  to  their  lands.  I  remember 
the  allowance  for  each  man  per  diem, 
besides  a  barley  cake,  was  eighteen  of 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  fowl,  called  by  them 
LaVy,  and  a  greater  number  of  the 
lesser  eggs,  as  they  differed  in  propor- 
tion j  the  largest  of  the  eggs  is  near  in 
bigness  to  that  of  a  goose,  the  rest  of 
the  eggs  gradually  of  a  lesser  size. 

We  had  the  curiosity,  after  three 
weeks'  residence,  to  make  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  eggs  bestowed  upon  those 
of  can*  boat,  and  the  steward's  birlin  or 


galley,  the  whole  amounting  to  16,000 
eggs ;  and  without  all  doubt  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  triple  our  number, 
consumed  many  more  eggs  and  fowls 
than  we  could.  From  this  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  vast  mlmbcr  of  fowls 
must  resort  here  all  the  summer,  which 
is  yet  the  more  probable  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  every  fowl  has  but  one  egg 
at  a  time,  if  allowed  to  hatch. — Martin. 


A  WHOLESALE  DEBARMENT. 

During  the  time  when  it  was  common 
to  "debar"  from  the  communion  church 
members  for  certain  offences,  a  dissent- 
ing clergyman  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
in  dispensing  the  Sacrament  in  a  very 
small,  though  on  that  occasion  a  very 
crowded,  meeting-house,  debarred  from 
partaking  of  it  "  All  those  magistrates 
who  were  not  duly  elected." 

"All  those  ministers  who  did  not 
preach  the  gospel," 

"  Ail  those  men  who  refused  to  pay 
taxes  to  support  a  lawful  government ; 
and  all  those  who  did  so  to  support  an 
unlawful  one.'' 

"All  those  who  indulged  in  poly- 
gamy,  or  having  two  wives  at  one  time!" 

11  And  all  those  who  did  not  many, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  do  so." 

It  is  not  stated  what  number  of  the 
congregation  were  included  in  this  ex- 
tensive excommunication. 


THE  MACNAE5. 

Curiosity,  says  Saussure^  led  me  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  blacksmith  Macnab, 
to  see  the  MSS.  of  the  Poems  of  Osstan, 
which,  according  to  report,  were  long 
possessed  by  his  family.  I  saw  the  old 
man,  but  not  the  manuscripts ;  they  had 
long  ago  been  sent  to  Edinburgh,  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Highland 
Society.  He  showed  me  the  ancient 
armour  of  his  ancestors,  for  he  gloried 
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in  a  long  succession  of  them,  all  black- 
smiths like  himself.  This  family  in- 
habited the  same  cottage  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years.  In  the  ages  of 
feudalism,  they  handled  successively 
the  hammer  and  the  sword. 

One  of  the  ancestors  of  Macnab  had 
been  employed  in  building  the  castle  of 
Kilchurn,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  defend  it  against  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy's  clans.  What 
appalling  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  I 
The  castle  of  that  powerful  lord,  of  that 
once  formidable  chief,  is  now  deserted 
and  in  ruins;  whilst  the  hut  of  the 
humble  vassal  still  exists,  and  has 
never  changed  its  masters.  This  long 
succession  from  father  to  son,  who  have 
followed  without  interruption  the  same 
profession,  and  in  the  same  place,  is 
considered  as  a  high  mark  of  respecta- 
bility. If  they  cannot  boast,  as  other 
men  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  of  famous 
names,  and  of  illustrious  warriors  among 
their  ancestors,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  integrity,  irreproachable  conduct, 
and  hereditary  adherence  to  the  virtues 
and  duties  of  an  obscure  state,  have 
insured  to  subsequent  generations  the 
protection  of  their  chiefs  and  the  laws. 

These  examples  of  ancient  families  in 
an  inferior  rank  of  life,  are  by  no  means 
rare  among  the  Highlanders.  Whilst  I 
was  walking  in  the  park  of  Inveraray,  I 
met  a  Highlander,  who,  with  the  natural 
curiosity  of  these  people,  came  to  ask  me 
what  country  I  belonged  to,  and  whither 
I  was  going?  After  satisfying  him,  I  put 
the  same  questions  to  him;  he  replied — 

"lam  going  to  that  cottage  which 
you  see  there  between  those  trees  high 
above  on  the  hill  :  we  have  lived  in  it 
during  the  three  hundred  years  that  we 
have  been  vassals  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle." 

FIRE-ESCAPES. 

John  Ramsay  was  present  at  a  dinner 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Powis. 


Among  the  guests  were  several  clergy, 
men  and  a  well-known  amateur  in- 
ventor. The  latter  button-holed  Ram- 
say to  expatiate  upon  the  excellencies  of 
a  contrivance  of  ropes  and  wire  he  had 
invented  to  do  duty  as  a  fire-escape. 
He  discoursed  so  long  and  volubly  on 
its  merits,  that  at  length  Ramsay  lost 
patience,  and  said  to  him — 

"  Oh  d — n  it,  Jopp,  go  and  try  the 
ministers  now — fire-escapes  are  mair  in 
their  way  than  mine." — Walter* 


THE  FIERY  CROSS. 

When  a  chieftain  designed  to  sum- 
mon his  clan  upon  any  sudden  or  im- 
portant emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and 
making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood, 
seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and 
extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery 
Cross  >  also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross 
of  Shame f  because  disobedience  to  what 
the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy. 
It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty 
messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it 
to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented 
it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single 
word,  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  who  received  the  symbol,  was 
bound  to  send  it  forwards,  with  equal 
dispatch,  to  the  next  village  ;  and  tnus 
it  passed,  with  incredible  celerity, 
through  all  the  district  which  owed  al- 
legiance to  the  chief,  and  also  among 
his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger 
was  common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the 
fiery  cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen 
years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in 
his  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to 
appear  suffered  the  extremities  of  fire 
and  sword,  which  were  emblematically 
denounced  to  the  disobedient,  by  the 
bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  this 
warlike  signal.  During  the  civil  war 
of  1745-6  the  Fiery  Cross  often  made 
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its  circuit ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  it 
passed  through  tne  whole  district  of 
Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  thirty- two  miles, 
in  three  hours.  Stuart  of  Invernahyle 
often  related  that  he  sent  round  the 
Fiery  Cross,  through  the  district  of 
Appin,  during  the  same  commotion. 
The  coast  was  threatened  by  a  descent 
from  two  English  frigates,  and  the 
flower  of  the  young  men  were  with  the 
army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then 
in  England  ;  yet  the  summons  was  so 
effectual  that  even  old  age  and  child- 
hood obeyed  It ;  and  a  force  was  col- 
lected in  a  few  hours,  so  numerous  and 
so  enthusiastic,  that  all  attempt  at  the 
intended  diversion  upon  the  country  of 
the  absent  warriors  was  prudently  aban- 
doned as  desperate. 

THE  CUTTY  STOOL. 

When  the  struggle  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation was  over,  all  that  escaped  the 
wreck  of  original  genius  and  peculiar 
cast  of  character,  was  u  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance." This  stool  of  terror  was 
fashioned  like  an  arm-chair,  and  was 
raised  on  a  pedestal  nearly  two  feet 
higher  than  the  other  seats,  directly 
fronting  the  pulpit.  When  the  kirk- 
bell  was  rung,  the  culprit  ascended  the 
chair,  and  the  bellman  arrayed  him  in 
the  sackcloth  gown.  Here  he  stood 
three  Sundays  successively,  his  face  un- 
covered, and  the  awful  scourge  hung 
over  him— 

**  A  fixdd  figure  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving;  finger  at." 


VOLUNTEER  TOASTS. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  number  of 
Paisley  volunteers  were  billeted  in 
Beith,  a  small  town  in  Ayrshire.  The 
officers  dined  together,  and  it  is  said, 
although  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it,  that  the  three  following  toasts 
were  regularly  drank  every  day  : — 


r.  Our  noble  sel's,  and  wha's  like 
us  ? — smash't  a'ane  ! 

2.  The  British  army  in  Beith  I 

3.  Our  commander  and  maister,  the 
king  1 


EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION, 

"  Mr  Miller,"  said  a  parsimonious 
housewife  to  a  visitor,  11  will  ye  tak  an 
egg  to  your  breakfast  this  morning?" 

"  Ou  ay,  Mrs  Thamson,"  replied 
Mr  Miller,  "  I'm  aye  glad  o*  ane,  when 
I  canna  get  twa. " 


THE  KING'S  BISHOP. 

During  the  absence  of  Robert  I.  in 
Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  his  brother 
Edward  to  the  crown  of  that  country,  a 
party  of  English,  sent  to  invade  Scot- 
land by  sea,  anchored  off  Inverkeilhing, 
in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  Earl  of 
Fife  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  hav- 
ing 500  men  under  their  command,  at- 
tempted to  oppose  the  landing  ;  but, 
intimidated  by  the  numbers  of  the  Eng- 
lish, they  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 
William  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
happened  to  meet  the  fugitives. 

'*  Whither  are  you  flying?"  said  he 
to  the  commanders ;  "  you  deserve  to 
have  your  gilt  spurs  hacked  off"  (/.*., 
to  be  degraded  from  the  honour  of 
knighthood).  Then,  throwing  aside 
his  ecclesiastical  vestment,  he  seized  a 
spear,  and  cried — 

11  Who  loves  Scotland,  follow  me!" 

He  led  the  Scots  again  to  the  charge, 
and  impetuously  attacked  the  enemy, 
who  had  not  completed  their  landing. 
The  English  gave  way,  and  were  driven 
to  their  ships  with  considerable  loss. 
When  the  king  heard  of  the  intrepidity 
of  this  prelate,  he  said — 

*'  Sinclair  shall  be  my  bishop  and 
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the  appellation  of  the  King's  Bishop 
was  long  remembered  by  his  country- 
men. 


hawkie's  poor  rates. 

Hawkie,  on  one  of  the  Glasgow  half- 
yearly  fasts,  took  his  beat  on  the  Dum- 
barton Road,  between  Glasgow  and 
Partick,  and  as  the  day  happened  to  be 
fine  (not  commonly  the  case  on  these  mis- 
named days),  "the  collector  of  poor 
rates,"  as  he  called  himself,  justly 
calculated  that  this  beautiful  approach 
to  Glasgow  from  the  west  would  be 
well  frequented.  u  I  am  sent  out  this 
afternoon,"  said  the  ever  fertile  Ha  wide 
to  the  object  of  his  assessment,  "by 
the  clergy  in  Glasgow,  to  put  a  tax  on 
a'  you  gentry  that  has  mista'en  the 
kintra  for  the  kirk  this  afternoon." 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  following  striking  instance  of 
presence  of  mind  in  a  Highlander  may 
be  worth  recording*  A  Morayshire 
farmer  was  ifi  the  habit  of  taking  his 
plough-oxen  every  summer  to  Strath- 
don  to  grass.  One  fine  clear  day  he 
was  passing  a  river  on  stepping-stones 
along  with  a  Highlander ;  the  latter 
had  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
farmer  was  loitering  upon  the  stones 
and  . looking  about  him,  wondering  at 
the  sudden  noise  he  heard,  when  the 
Highlander  cried  out,  "Help!  Help! 
or  I'm  a  dead  man  I "  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  farmer  sprang  to  his  as^ 
sistance*  and  had  hardly  reached  him 
when  the  torrent  came  down*  sweeping 
over  the  stones  with  such  fury  as  no 
human  force  Could  have  withstood. 
The  Highlander  had  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  stream  behind  the  rocks  that  in- 
tercepted its  approach  from  his  view, 
and  fearing  that  the  stranger  might  be 
panic -struck  and  lost  if  he  told  him  of 


his  danger,  took  this  expedient  to  save 
him. 


A  MAN  OF  HONOUR. 

The  Hon.  James  Murray,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Minorca  in  the 
year  1774,  and  in  his  defence  of  Fort 
St  Philip  in  1781  and  1782,  he  displayed 
the  most  heroic  traits  of  fidelity  and 
valour.  The  fort  having  been  for  some 
time  closely  besieged  by  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  Spain,  under  the 
Duke  de  Crillon,  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  it,  but  the  assailants  being  repulsed 
in  all  their  attacks,  the  duke,  despairing 
of  success,  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
communication  relative  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  to  offer  General  Murray 
one  million  of  money,  With  a  foreign 
peerage, to  surrender  the  place.  Genefal 
Murray  immediately  notified  this  dis- 
graceful proposal  in  the  orders  to  the 
garrison,  and  sent  the  following  indignant 
letter  to  the  commander  of  the  allies: — ■ 
"Fort  St  Philip, 
1 6th  October,  1781. 

"When  your  brave  ancestor  was 
desired  by  his  sovereign  td  assassinate 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  he  returned  the 
answer  which  you  should  have  done, 
when  you  were  charged  to  assassinate 
the  character  of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as 
illustrious  as  your  own,  or  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Guise.  I  can  have  no  further 
communication  with  you  but  in  arms'. 
If  you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send 
clothing  for  your  unfortunate  prisoners 
in  my  possession.  Leave  it  at  a  distance 
to  be  taken  up  for  them,  because  I  will 
admit  of  no  contact  for  the  future,  but 
such  as  is  hostile  to  the  most  inveterate 
degree." 

To  this  the  Duke  replied  : — 

"  Your  letter  restores  each  of  us  to 
oUr  places  ;  it  confirms  me  in  the  high 
opinion  I  have  always  had  of  you.  I 
accept  your  last  proposal  with  pleasure/1' 
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The  garrison,  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremities, three-fourths  of  the  men  being 
cut  off  by  the  scurvy,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  they 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  declaring  that  the  surrender  was 
made  to  God  alone. 


HOW  TO  RECONCILE  FOES. 

King  James  VI.,  in  order  to  reconcile 
two  Highland  chiefs,  whose  contests 
destroyed  the  peace  of  the  country,  got 
them  both  to  Edinburgh,  when  he  shut 
them  up  in  the  castle,  and  left  them 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  themselves, 
Companionship  in  affliction  soothed 
their  minds,  and  being  tired  of  confine- 
ment, they  brought  matters  to  a  speedy 
issue  :  they  promised  good  behaviour  in 
future,  and  left  their  sons  as  hostages 
for  their  conduct. 


ABERDEEN  STOCKINGS, 

Aberdeen  long  derived  great  \vcalth 
from  the  manufacture  of  stockings.  This 
trade  was  first  established  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  by  the  efforts  of  Mr  George 
Pyper,  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  who, 
by  making  small  advances  to  the 
country  people,  and  paying  liberally 
when  a  good  article  was  produced, 
brought  the  working  of  stockings  to 
such  perfection,  that  whereas  five 
groats  a  pair  was  the  utmost  price  ever 
given  before  his  time,  some  were  made 
so  fine  as  to  be  worth  a  pound  sterling. 
By  his  means  a  trade  was  kept  up,  not 
only  with  the  merchants  in  the  west  and 
south,  but  also  with  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  WITCHES. 

Almost  all  who  have  been  executed 
in  Scotland  for  this  alleged  crime  have 
confessed,  and  their  confessions  are  re- 


markably uniform,  particularly  as  to 
their  carnal  dealings  with  the  devil. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
report  of  the  confession  of  one  produced 
similar  impressions  upon  the  disturbed 
imagination  of  another,  and  none  con- 
fessed till  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  delirious  and  bewildered  imbecility. 
Kept  without  sleep,  and  incessantly  tor- 
mented in  their  bodies  by  prickers^  or  in 
their  minds  by  the  clergy ;  excluded 
from  all  but  their  tormentors  ;  believing 
what  they  had  been  told  of  others, 
although  conscious  of  their  own  inno- 
cence ;  hearing  of  nothing  but  horrors, 
—expecting  no  mercy,  and  with  the 
dread  of  the  bale-fire  continually  before 
their  eyes, — when,  worn  out  with  suffer* 
ings,  at  last  they  were  left  alone  with- 
out fire,  light,  or  comfort,  in  some 
dungeon,  kirk-stceple,  or  such  place, 
in  the  state  of  partial  derangement 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  dreamt  of  the 
pitiable  absurdities  which  they  after- 
wards believed  to  be  true,  confessed, 
and  were  burnt,  while  their  nearest  re- 
latives dared  not,  even  to  themselvesi 
complain  of  the  wrong. 


THE  CASE  ALTERED, 

A  trial  took  place  before  a  Glasgow 
bailie*  who  excelled  more  as  a  citizen 
than  as  a  scholar;  A  witness  had  occrt* 
sion  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  n  man 
who  had  died  recently,  and  he  suokc  of 
him  frequently  as  11  the  defunct. 

Annoyed  at  the  constant  repetition  of 
a  word  which  he  did  not  understand,  the 
bailie  petulantly  said — 

"  What's  the  use  o*  your  speaking 
sae  muekle  aboot  this  man  'Defunct'? 
Canna  ye  bring  him  here,  and  let  him 
speak  for  himsel'  ? 

"The  defunct's  dead,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied the  witness. 

"  Oh  !  puir  man,  that  alters  the  case," 
said  the  sage  administrator  of  the  law. 
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THE  DEAD  BELL. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faith- 
ful credit  is  given  among  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  is  what  is  called  the  "dead 
bell,"  explained  by  James  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  to  "be  that  tinkling  in 
the  ears  which  the  country  people  re- 
gard as  the  secret  intelligence  of  some 
friend's  decease. 


SEALS  AND  MUSIC 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  Highlanders 
that  the  seal  is  fond  of  music,  and  that 
the  bagpipe  is  often  employed  to  allure 
him  within  reach  of  gunshot ;  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  this  is  a  vulgar  error. 
One  fine  day  in  August,  when  the  sea 
was  perfectly  calm,  being  upon  Loch 
Limine  in  a  boat  in  which  was  a  piper, 
and  a  seal  appearing  at  a  distance, 
going  in  a  different  direction,  a  High- 
land gentleman  undertook  to  recall 
him,  and  bring  him  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  boat.  The  boat  advanced  slowly  ; 
the  piper  played  ;  and  the  seal  almost 
immediately  changed  his  course,  and 
followed  for  nearly  two  miles.  The 
gentleman  then  ordered  the  rowers  to 
push  on  with  all  their  might  for  a  little 
space,  then  rest  upon  their  oars.  The 
seal  swam  lustily,  and  seemed  so  taken 
up  with  the  music  as  not  to  perceive 
that  the  boat  had  stopped,  and  soon  came 
so  near,  that  he  was  fired  at,  at  about 
half-shot  distance.  He  dived,  and  did 
not  come  to  the  surface  again  ;  from 
which  it  was  concluded  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  as,  in  such  a  case, 
he  is  said  to  dive  to  the  bottom,  and 
roll  himself  up  in  the  sea -weed  till  he 
♦"lies,  that  the  hunter  may  not  get  his  skin 
and  blubber! 


THE  ST  KILDA  CLOCK* 

The  islanders  know  the  time  of  day 


by  the  motion  of  the  sun  from  one  hill 
or  rock  to  another ;  upon  either  of  these 
the  sun  is  observed  to  appear  at  differ- 
ent times  ;  and  when  the  sun  doth  not 
appear,  they  measure  the  day  by  the 
ebbinsr  w*d  flawing  of  the  sea. — Martin. 


A  WAR-LOVING  BISHOP, 

David  de  Moravia,  bishop  of  Moray, 
and  founder  of  the  Scots  College  at 
Paris,  preached  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  "That  in  the  peril  of  his  soul  he 
esteemed  it  equally  meritorious  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  King  of  England,  in 
the  cause  of  Bruce,  as  to  engage  in  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Saracens." 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

A  friendly  attempt  to  prevail  upon  a 
sonsie  lass  to  wed  a  very  decent  but 
poverty-stricken  man,  was  closed  with 
the  sentimental  argument — 

"Meg,  ye  ken  the  auld  saying,  'Marry 
for  love  and  work  for  siller.'" 

"  Ah,  but  friends,"  replied  Meg, 
"d'ye  no  mind  the  ilher  saying,  that 
'poortith's  ill  to  dree;'  and  a  kiss  in 
the  morning  tae  a  tinniefu'  o'  cauld 
water  maks  but  a  wersh  breakfast  ? ' 


SPELLING  MADE  EASY. 

Mr  Khull,  long  a  respectable  printer 
in  Glasgow,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  a 
stupid  apprentice  who  would  not  learn 
to  spell,  despite  all  the  efforts  made 
to  drive  this  very  necessary  branch  of 
education  into  his  head.  At  length 
came  a  climax.  One  day  he  presented 
such  a  "dirty"  proof  that  his  master 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Taking  his 
spectacles  from  his  nose,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  offending  "  devil  " — 

"Laddie,  ye'll  just  gang  hame  the 
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night,  and  tell  your  mother  to  boil 
down  Fulton  and  Knight's  Dictionary 
in  sweet  milk,  and  take  it  to  your 
supper ;  for  it  seems  to  me  there's  nae 
other  way  o*  driving  spelling  into  you  I" 


AN  ACCOMMODATING  BAILIE. 

"  For  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
you  are  fined  ten  shillings,31  said  a 
Glasgow  magistrate  to  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

4 'Ten  shillings !"  exclaimed  the  cul- 
prit. "  Bailie,  you're  snrely  no  in 
earnest.  What's  to  come  0'  my  wife 
and  weans  ?  —  they  maun  starve  or 
beg." 

£t  Weel,  weel,  I'll  make  it  seven  and 
sixpence,  and  no  a  farthing  less,"  said 
the  bailie,  so  far  yielding  to  the  appeal. 

"Oh,  bailie,  just  think  what  seven 
and  sixpence  is  to  a  puir  man  in  thae 
hard  times.  An'  there's  no  a  grain  o' 
meal  in  the  hoose,  nor  as  muckle  coal 
as  would  mak  a  fire  if  there  was,"  once 
more  urged  the  drouthy  one. 

"Make  it  five  shillings,  then,"  said 
the  good-natured  judge  ;  "  and  though 
ye  were  the  king  on  the  throne,  I 
wouldna  let  you  off  cheaper.*' 

"Weel,  bailie,"  said  the  cunning 
scoundrel,  "Mary  and  me,  and  the 
weans  maun  submit ; "  and  as  he  said 
this,  he  added  in  an  audible  undertone, 
' '  *  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor.'" 

This  softened  still  more  the  heart  of 
the  bailie,  and  he  said,  "Weel,  then, 
half-a-crown,  and  done  wi't." 

At  which  low  figure  the  culprit  felt 
afraid  to  press  for  a  further  reduction, 
and  accepted  the  decision* 


11  ROUGH-FOOTED  SCOTS." 

The  Irogue  of  the  Highlanders  was 
made  of  half-dried  leather,  wi$h  holes 


to  admit  and  let  out  the  water;  for 
walking  the  moors  dry-shod  was  a 
matter  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
The  ancient  buskin  was  still  ruder, 
being  made  of  the  undressed  deer's 
hide,  with  the  hair  outwards,  a  circum- 
stance which  procured  the  Highlanders 
the  well-known  epithet  of  Red-shanks. 
The  process  is  very  accurately  described 
by  one  Eldar  (himself  a  Highlander), 
in  the  project  for  a  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  addressed  to 
Henry  VIII.  "  We  go  a  hunting, 
and  after  that  we  have  slain  red-deer 
we  flay  off  the  skin  by  and  by,  and 
setting  of  our  barefoot  on  the  inside 
thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoe- 
makers, by  your  grace's  pardon,  we 
play  the  cobblers,  compassing  and 
measuring  so  much  thereof  as  shall 
reach  up  to  our  ankles,  pricking  the 
upper  part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the 
water  may  repass  where  it  enters,  and 
stretching  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of 
the  same  above  our  said  ankles.  So, 
and  please  your  noble  grace,  we  make 
our  shoes.  Therefore,  we  using  such 
manner  of  shoes,  the  rough  hairy  side 
outwards,  in  your  grace's  dominions  ot 
England,  we  be  called  Rough-footed 
Scots" 


NO  NEED  OF  PREPARATION. 

A  poor  and  industrious  woman,  near 
Falkirk,  was  "sair  fashed  wi*  a  gude-for- 
naething  ne'er-do-weel  o'  a  man,"  who 
often  sorely  tried  her  patience.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  annoyed  her  be- 
yond measure,  which  exasperated  her 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  said  to  him — 

"De'il  tak  ye,  I  wish  you  were  in 
the  yird.  I'm  sure  the  hoose  would  be 
weel  quat  o'  ye." 

"I  wish  I  was  ready,  woman,"  said 
he,  "  for  I  dinna  get  muckle  sympathy 
here." 

"Ready,  say  ye  I  Ready!"  replied 
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the  gudewife,  "  ye 're  ready  eneuch. 
Just  gae  wa'  as  ye  are  ! 11 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  AN  ARMY. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Lord  Tyrawley, 
at  a  period  when  the  contests  between 
nations  were  decided  by  much  smaller 
numbers  than  by  the  immense  masses 
which  have  taken  the  field  of  late  years, 
that  to  constitute  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
army,  a  general  should  take  ten  thousand 
fasting  Scotchmen,  ten  thousand  English- 
men after  a  hearty  dinner,  and  ten 
thousand  Irishmen  who  have  just  swal- 
lowed their  second  bottle. 


A  DEAD  WATCH. 

A  Highlander,  under  Viscount  Dun- 
dee, had  gained  a  watch  as  his  share 
of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  Un- 
acquainted with  its  use,  he  listened 
with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure  to 
the  ticking  sound  with  which  his  new 
acquisition  amused  him  ;  after  a  few 
hours  the  watch  ran  down,  the  noise 
ceased,  and  the  dispirited  owner,  look- 
ing on  the  toy  no  longer  with  any 
satisfaction,  determined  to  conceal  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  it,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  first  person  who 
offered  him  a  trifle  in  exchange.  He 
soon  met  with  a  customer,  but  at  part- 
ing he  could  not  conceal  his  triumph, 
and  exultingly  exclaimed — 

"She's  not  got  such  a  bargain;  she 
died  last  night!" 


MURDERED  MUSIC, 

A  skilful  amateur  musician  in  the 
west,  having  had  his  attention  called 
to  a  new  piece  of  music  which  was  then 
all  the  fashion,  desired  to  be  furnished 
with  a  copy.  A  glance  showed  the 
experienced  fiddler  that  it  was  simply 


an  old  piece  re-arranged  and  re-christ- 
ened ;  and,  as  he  thought,  spoiled  in 
both.  On  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it,  he  indignantly  replied — 

"Na,  na,  it's  no  a  new  composition. 
It's  discomposed,  it's  muni e red  ;  and 
it's  no  only  murdered,  but  they  have 
even  ca'd  its  very  ghost  a  nickname !" 


THE  ST  CLA1RS  OF  ROSLIN. 

The  St  Clairs  are  of  Norman  extrac- 
tion, being  descended  from  William 
de  St  Clair,  second  son  of  Walderne 
Compte  de  St  Clair,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy 
He  was  called,  for  his  fair  deportment, 
the  Seemly  St  Clair,  and  settling  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  obtained  large  grants  of  land 
in  Midlothian.  These  domains  were 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  succeeding 
monarchs  to  the  descendants  of  the 
family,  and  comprehended  the  baronies 
of  Roslin,  Pent  land,  Cousland,  Car- 
daine,  and  several  others.  It  is  said 
that  a  large  addition  was  obtained  from 
Robert  Bruce  on  the  following  occa- 
sion. The  king,  in  following  the  chase 
upon  Pent  land  hills,  had  often  started  a 
"  white  faunch  deer,"  which  had  always 
escaped  his  hounds ;  and  he  asked  the 
nobles,  who  were  assembled  around 
him,  whether  any  of  them  had  dogs 
which  they  thought  might  be  more 
successful.  No  courtier  would  affirm 
that  his  hounds  were  fleeter  than  those 
of  the  king,  until  Sir  William  St  Clair, 
of  Roslin,  unceremoniously  said  he 
would  wager  his  head  that  his  two 
favourite  dogs,  "Help"  and  "  Hold," 
would  kill  the  deer  before  she  could 
cross  the  March  burn.  The  king  in- 
stantly caught  at  his  unwary  offer,  and 
belted  the  forest  of  Pent  land  moor 
against  the  life  of  Sir  William  St  Clair. 
All  the  hounds  were  tied  up,  except 
a  few  ratches,  or  slow-hounds,  to  put 
up  the  deer,    Sir  William  St  Clair, 
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posting  himself  in  the  beat  situation  for 
slipping  his  dogs,  prayed  devoutly  to 
Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St 
Katherine,  The  deer  was  shortly  after 
roused,  and  the  hounds  slipped  ;  Sir 
William  following  on  a  gallant  steed 
to  cheer  1  lis  dogs.  The  hind,  however, 
reached  the  middle  of  the  brook,  upon 
which  the  hunter  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  in  despair.  At  this  critical 
moment,  however,  Hold  stopped  her 
in  the  brook  ;  and  Help  coming  up, 
turned  her  back,  and  killed  her  on  Sir 
William's  side.  The  king  descended 
from  the  hill,  embraced  Sir  William, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of 
Kirkton,  Logan  House,  Eamcraig,  &c, 
in  free  forest rie.  Sir  William,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  St  Katherine's  inter- 
cession, built  the  chapel  of  St  Katherine 
in  the  Hopes,  the  churchyard  of  which 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  hill  from  which 
Robert  Bruce  beheld  this  memorable 
chase  is  still  called  the  King's  Hill, 
and  the  place  where  Sir  William  hunted 
is  called  the  Knight's  Field, 


A  RECRUITING  SERGEANT'S  APPEAL. 

When  a  party  of  one  of  the  Highland 
regiments  was  recruiting  at  Paisley 
during  the  French  war,  the  sergeant  in 
charge  was  a  thoroughgoing  specimen 
of  the  true  born  Highlander,  His  usual 
harangue  to  his  gaping  audience  was  as 
follows ; — 

"  Noo,  then,  my  praw  lads,  come  awa\ 
and  list  in  this  auld  bauld  corpps— often 
tried,  but  never  found  failing — and  called 
the  Twa^and "Forty  Royal  Hielandman's 
feet  and  Black  Watches,  It  is  com- 
manded by  His  Royal  Grace,  Prince 
Frederick,  King  o1  the  Highlands,  and 
Emperor  of  all  the  Europes  in  Scot- 
land. And  she'U  give  you  the  praw 
claes  and  the  nuickle  bounty  1 "  He 
would  then  flourish  a  bundle  of  bank 
notes?  which  rarely  failed  to  glamour  a 


recruit,  on  which  he  would  count  out 
his  bounty,  saying — 

"  There,  my  praw  lad — sax  and  twa's 
ten — awa'  wi'  ye,  noo,  you  tamncd 
scoonrel ! " 


A  HIGHLAND  ORDER. 

Two  Highland  drovers  having  done  a 
good  day's  marketing  with  their  "queys," 
resolved  to  do  the  genteel  thing  for 
once,  and  entered  a  hotel  in  Glasgow 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  waiter  appear- 
ing he  was  ordered  M  to  pring  a  pig  twa- 
shill  stoup  o1  ta  pest  dooble  rum,  and 
two  lichtit  white  candles,  ghust  in  a 
moment  too." 


ALEXANDER  LEJGHTON. 

Alexander  Leighton  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1568,  and  educated  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  under  the 
direction  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Rollock.  In  1603,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A, ,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  his  own  college, 
a  place  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  laur- 
eation  of  his  class  in  161 3.  At  that 
time  he  went  to  London,  and  procured 
a  lectureship,  which  he  enjoyed  till 
1629,  when  he  wrote  two  books,  the 
one  entitled  Ziorts  Piea^  and  the  other 
The  Looking-glass  of  the  Uoty  War.  In 
the  former  book,  he  spoke  not  only  with 
freedom,  but  with  rudeness  and  inde- 
cency, against  bishops,  calling  them 
"men  of  blood,"  and  saying,  4*  that 
we  do  not  read  of  a  greater  persecution 
and  higher  indignities  done  towards 
God's  people  in  any  nation  than  in 
this,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." He  called  the  prelacy  of  the 
church  Antichristian,  and  declaimed 
vehemently  against  the  canons  and  cere- 
monies. This  brought  him  under  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  a  more 
cruel  sentence  was  probably  never  pro- 
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nounced  or  executed.  After  receiving 
sentence,  he  made  hts  escape,  but  was 
soon  retaken,  and  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don. Historians  have  recorded  the 
manner  of  his  shocking  punishment  in 
these  words : — 

"  I.  He  was  severely  whipped  before 
he  was  put  in  the  pillory. 

"  2.  Being  set  in  the  pillory,  he  had 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off, 

"3.  One  side  of  his  nose  was  slit. 

"4.  He  was  branded  on  the  cheek 
with  a  red -hot  iron,  with  the  letters 
S  S  (sower  of  sedition).  On  that  day 
seven-night,  his  sores  upon  his  back, 
ear,  nose,  and  face  being  not  yet  cured, 
he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder  of 
his  sentence  executed  upon  him,  by 
cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting  the 
other  side  of  his  nose,  and  branding  the 
other  cheek," 

This  happened  in  1630.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  received  sentence  Arch- 
bishop Laud  took  off  his  hat  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God. 


MRS  BIRSE  AND  JONATHON  TAWSE. 

It  was  to  Jonathon  Tawse  that  the 
goodwife  of  Clinkstyle  took  her  youngest 
son  Benjie,  with  the  view  of  his  ad- 
dicting himself  to  the  profession  of  the 
law.  She  had  unfolded  to  the  dominie 
her  plans  regarding  the  future  of  the 
young  man,  and  wished  his  advice  as 
to  the  requisite  curriculum  of  study, 

"Ou,  weel,"  said  Jonathon,  "we'll 
jist  hae  to  set  him  on  for  the  regular 
coorse  in  classics." 

"I  wudna  won'er,"  answered  the 
goodwife;  "an*  foo  mony  classes  will 
he  hae  to  gae  throu*  syne? — ye  ken  he's 
i'  the  foort  class,  an*  complete  maister 
o'  the  muckle  spell -buik,  'cep  some 
unco  kittle  words,  t's  nain  fader  can 
irak  naething  o\" 


"Hoot-toot-toot,  ye're  wrang  i'  the 
up-tak — it's  classics — nae  classes.  Mair 
plainly,  an*  he  war  a  wee  thing  better 
grim' it  in  English — through  Ma  soil's 
Collection  maybe — we  maun  pit  him 
to  Latin,  an'  so  on." 

"  Dis  lawvyers  need  muckle  o't 
noo?" 

"The  mair  the  better  whan  they 
want  to  bamboozle  simple  fowk,"  said 
the  dominie,  "Like  Davie  Lindsay's 
carman,  that  gat's  grey  mare  droon't 
when  he  ran  to  the  coort : — 

"  They  gave  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  titan* 
dum, 

Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  libellandnm  ; 
Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  opponendnm  ; 
In  half  ane  year  I  gat  inter  toquendum, 
An'  syne  I  gat — how  call  you  it  1—ad  repti- 
canaum ; 

But  I  cud  never  ane  word  yet  understand 
him." 

"Keep  me,  Maister  Tawse!  ye've 
sic  a  held  0'  leernin  yersel ' !  I  clinna 
believe  but  ye  cud  mak  up  a  prcnt  buik 
an'  ye  war  to  try. " — Johnny  GiM, 


THE  QUEEN  OF  TERRORS. 

An  old  man  who  had  long  lived 
with  a  termagant  of  a  wife  lay  at  the 
point  of  death.  A  minister  attended 
upon  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office,  and  urged  upon  the  dying 
man  the  importance  of  preparing  for 
the  eternal  journey  on  which  he  was 
so  soon  to  start.  His  hearer  being 
rather  indifferent  to  the  good  counsel 
which  was  being  offered  to  him,  the 
clergyman  struck  a  higher  and  more 
alarming  note,  and  described  the  awful 
ordeal  of  entering  into  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  Terrors,  &c,  when  his  pro- 
tegee replied  in  a  tone  of  quiet  resigna- 
tion— 

"  Sir,  I  hae  lived  sax-and- thirty  yean 
wi'  the  Queen  of  Terrors,  and  I'm  no 
fley'd  for  the  King  o*  them.  He  cann* 
be  waur  than  her  J" 
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EARL  DOUGLAS  THE  TI NEMAN. 

Archibald,  third  Earl  of  Douglas, 
was  so  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises, 
that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  The 
Tiueman,  because  he  tined  or  lost  his 
followers  in  every  battle  which  he 
fought.  He  was  vanquished  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Homiklon-hill,  near 
Wooler,  where  he  himself  lost  an  eye, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Hotspur. 
He  was  no  less  unfortunate  when  allied 
with  Percy,  being  wounded  and  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was 
so  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  besiege 
Roxburgh  Castle,  that  it  was  called  the 
Foul  Kaid%  or  disgraceful  expedition. 
His  ill  fortune  left  him  indeed  at  the 
battle  of  Beauge,  in  France ;  but  it  was 
only  to  return  with  double  force  at  the 
subsequent  action  of  Vernoil,  the  last 
and  most  unlucky  of  his  encounters,  in 
winch  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  chivalry,  then  serving  as  auxi- 
liaries in  France,  and  about  two  thou- 
sand common  soldiers,  a.  D.  1424. 


WALLACE  AND  THE  LAGGARD. 

A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  blood- 
hound, when  in  pursuit  of  fugitives, 
was  to  spill  blood  upon  the  track,  which 
destroyed  the  discriminating  fineness  of 
his  scent.  A  captive  was  sometimes 
sacrificed  on  such  occasions.  Henry 
the  minstrel  tells  a  romantic  story  of 
Wallace,  founded  on  this  circumstance. 
The  hero's  little  band  had  been  joined 
by  an  Irishman,  named  Fawdon,  or 
Fadzean,  a  dark,  savage,  and  suspicious 
character.  After  a  sharp  skirmish  at 
Black -Erne  Side,  Wallace  was  forced 
to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  followers. 
The  English  pursued  with  a  border 
sleuth-bratchy  or  bloodhound.  In  the 
retreat  Fawdon,  tired,  or  affecting  to 
be  so,  would  go  no  farther  ;  Wallace, 
having  in  vain  argued  with  him,  in 
hasty  anger  struck  off  his  head,  and 


continued  the  retreat.  When  the 
English  came  up,  their  hound  stayed 
upon  the  dead  body. 


A  SILENT  COURTSHIP. 

A  west  country  servant  girl  who  was 
thought  to  be  well  pleased  with  her 
situation,  one  day  surprised  her  mistress 
by  suddenly  giving  up  her  place.  The 
lady  asked  the  reason  for  such  an  unex- 
pected resignation,  when  she  received 
the  answer  she  might  have  expected — 

"Oh,  mem,  I'm  gaun  to  be  married." 

11  Oh,  indeed,  Maggie  ;  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it.  And  who  is  to  be  your  hus- 
band ?  "  said  the  mistress. 

"  Ou,  he's  a  nice  lad — he  sits  in  the 
kirk  foment  me,"  replied  Maggie. 

* i  And  when  is  it  to  be  ?  was  the 
next  question, 

M  I  dinna  ken,  mem.  " 

11  What  !  you  dinna  ken  when  you're 
to  be  married,  and  giving  up  your 
place  ?  "  exclaimed  the  mistress  in  sur- 
prise. 

*'  Ye  see  mem,"  answered  the  simple 
girl,  11 1  have  never  spoken  to  him,  but 
we've  been  lang  acquent, — he's  been 
lookin'  sair,  sair  at  me  this  while  back, 
and  I  think  he'll  sune  be  speakin'  ! " 


ST  SERF. 

St  Serf,  or  Sanctus  Servanus  the  Con- 
fessor, is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  hermit- 
age in  the  island  of  St  Serf,  in  Lochleven, 
where  the  monastery  was  afterwards 
erected.  Legends  about  him  are  given 
by  Win  ton  in  his  Chronicle,  He  is 
said  to  have  performed  miracles,  and  in 
particular  to  have  raised  persons  from 
the  dead  : 

"In  TilHcovltry  til  a  wyf, 
Twa  sonys  he  raiset  fra  ded  te  lyf." 

But  his  most  extraordinary  miracle 
was  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
2  h 
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theft  of  a  favourite  ram,  that  was  ac- 
customed to  accompany  him.  The  thief 
on  suspicion  was  brought  to  the  saint  ; 
but  having  denied  the  crime,  and  offered 
to  take  an  oath  of  his  innocence,  the  ram 
which  he  had  killed  and  eaten  bleated 
out  of  his  belly,  and  convicted  him  of 
the  offence.  Winton  thus  tells  the 
story — 

"  This  holy  man  had  a  ram, 
That  he  fed  up  of  a  lam ; 
And  oysit  him  til  folow  ay 
O wherever  he  passit  in  his  way. 
A  theyf  this  scheppe  in  Ac k ham  stal, 
And  et  hym  up  in  pec  is  smalle. 
Quhcn  Sanct  Serf  his  ram  had  myst, 
Quha  that  it  stal  was  few  tliat  wist, 
On  presumption,  nevertheless, 
He  that  stal  it  arestyt  was  ; 
And  til  Sanct  Serf  syne  was  he  broueht, 
That  scheppe  he  said  that  he  stal  noucht ; 
And  tharfor,  for  to  swer  an  athe, 
He  said  that  he  woldc  nocht  be  hythe; 
But  sone  he  wcrthit  red  for  schayme  ; 
The  scheppe  that  blctyt  in  his  wayme, 
Swa  was  he  tynctyt  schaymfuly, 
And  at  Sanct  Serf  askyt  mercy,'* 


BEACONS. 

The  Border  Beacons,  from  their 
number  and  position,  formed  a  sort  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  Edin- 
burgh. An  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1455  directs  that  one  bale  or  fagot 
shall  be  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
English  in  any  manner ;  two  bales,  that 
thay  are  coming  indeed ;  four  bales, 
blazing  beside  each  other,  that  the 
enemy  are  in  great  force. 

"  The  same  taikenings  to  be  watched 
and  maid  at  Eggerhope  Castell,  fra  they 
se  the  fire  of  Hume,  that  they  fire  right 
swa.  And  in  like  manner  on  Sowtra 
Edge,  sail  se  the  fire  of  Eggerhope 
Castell,  and  mak  taikening  in  like 
maner  :  And  then  may  all  Louthaine 
be  warned,  and  in  special  the  Castell  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  their  four  fires  to  be 
maid  in  like  maner,  that  they  in  Fife, 
Wid  fra  Striviling  east,  and  the  east  part 


of  Louthiane,  and  to  Dunbar,  all  may 
se  them,  and  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
realme."  These  beacons  were  "along 
and  strong  tree  set  up,  with  a  long  iron 
pole  across  the  head  of  it,  and  an  iron 
brander  fixed  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle 
of  it,  for  holding  a  tar-barrel." 


THE  SQUARE  AND  THE  DISTANCE. 

A  well-known  teacher  of  mathematics 
who  resided  in  George  Square,  Glasgow, 
was  one  night  going  home  in  a  cogitat- 
ing mood  ;  and,  in  his  abstraction,  he 
several  times  passed  his  own  door.  A 
humorous  friend  who  had  observed  him 
all  the  time,  at  length  went  up  to  him, 
and  asked  **  whether  he  was  calculating 
the  distance  of  the  square  or  the  square 
of  the  distance?"  This  broke  the 
spell,  and  the  mathematician  soon  found 
himself  at  his  own  fireside. 


ROBERT  BAYNE'S  STRATAGEM. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 746,  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  a  corporal  and  eight  sol- 
diers, marching  north  to  Inverness,  after 
passing  Tummel  Bridge,  halted  on  the 
road  side,  and  placed  their  arms  against 
a  large  stone,  some  yards  behind  them  ; 
Robert  Bayne  observed  the  soldiers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of 
their  arms.  This,  as  he  said,  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  a  dash  at  his 
old  friends,  the  seidar  dearg^  or  red  coat 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  met  at  Glads- 
muir,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden.  None  of 
his  neighbours  were  at  home  to  assist 
him,  but  he  sallied  out  by  himself, 
armed  with  his  gun,  pistols,  and  broad- 
sword ;  and  proceeding  with  great 
caution,  got  close  to  the  party  undis- 
covered, when  he  made  a  sudden 
spring,  and  placed  himself  between  the 
soldiers  and  their  guns.  Brandishing  his 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  pointing  his 
gun  with  the  other,  he  called  out  to 
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them,  in  broken  English,  to  surrender 
instantly,  or  he  would  call  his  party, 
who  were  in  the  wood  behind,  and 
would  kill  them  all.  The  soldiers  were 
so  alarmed  and  taken  by  surprise,  that 
they  permitted  the  man  to  carry  of! 
their  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
them,  as  he  said,  to  his  companions  in 
the  wood.  He  quickly  returned,  and 
desiring  the  soldiers  to  follow  him 
quietly,  else  those  in  the  wood  would 
be  out,  he  conducted  them  to  Tummel 
Bridge  Inn,  where  he  left  them,  and  re- 
pairing to  the  wood  took  possession  of 
the  arms  as  the  fair  spoils  of  war.  The 
soldiers  soon  discovered  the  truth,  and 
hurried  back  to  recover  their  arms,  and 
to  get  hold  of  the  man  who,  by  his 
address,  had  thus  disgraced  them,  but 
he  took  care  to  place  himself  and  his 
prize  out  of  danger ;  and  when  the 
soldiers  reached  Inverness  they  were 
tried  and  punished  for  the  loss  of  their 
arms. 


FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES, 

Campbell  of  Glenlyon  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  died  a  natural  death,  in 
the  midst  of  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  M  'Donalds  of  Glencoe,  in  whose 
massacre  he  had  acted  an  infamous 
part.  In  I74S,  when  the  Highland 
army  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
nvhose  father  had  been  the  chief  author 
End  orderer  of  that  massacre,  and  who 
himself  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
king's  service,  Prince  Charles,  appre- 
hensive of  some  outrage  from  the  Glen- 
::oe  men,  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the 
Carl's  house.  The  M 'Donalds  immedi- 
ately quitted  the  camp ;  and  although 
{It  that  time  utter  ruin  must  have  been 
the  certain  consequence  of  a  separation 
from  the  army,  they  were  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  return,  so 
strong  was  their  virtuous  indignation  at 
(jein^  thought  capable  of  a  cowardly 


revenge,  and  visiting  the  iniquities  of 
the  father  upon  the  children  ! 


TRADITION  TO  ORDER* 

It  is  singular  how  tradition,  which 
is  sometimes  a  sure  guide  to  truth,  is, 
in  other  cases,  prone  to  mislead  us.  In 
the  celebrated  field  of  battle  at  Killie- 
crankie,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  one 
of  those  rugged  pillars  of  rough  stone, 
which  indicate  the  scenes  of  former  con- 
flict. A  friend  of  the  author,  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle,  was  standing  near  this  large 
stone,  and  looking  on  the  scene  around, 
when  a  Highland  shepherd  hurried 
down  from  the  hill  to  ofier  his  services 
as  cicerone,  and  proceeded  to  inform 
him  that  Dundee  was  slain  at  that  stone, 
which  was  raised  to  his  memory. 

11  Fie,  Donald,"  answered  my  friend, 
"how  can  you  tell  such  a  story  to  a 
stranger?  1  am  sure  you  know  well 
enough  that  Dundee  was  killed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  this  place, 
near  the  House  of  Fascally,  and  that 
this  stone  was  here  long  before  the 
battle,  in  1688." 

"Oich  !  oich  |w  said  Donald,  no  way 
abashed,  "and  your  honour's  in  the 
right,  and  I  see  you  ken  a'  about  it. 
And  he  wasna  killed  on  the  spot  neither, 
but  lived  till  the  next  morning ;  but  a* 
the  Saxon  gentlemen  like  best  to  hear 
he  was  killed  at  the  great  stane," — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


NECROMANCY  AND  SHADOWS. 

Padua  was  long  supposed  by  the 
Scottish  peasants  to  be  the  principal 
school  of  necromancy.  The  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  slain  at  Perth,  in  1600,  pre- 
tended, during  his  studies  in  Italy,  to 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
cabala,  by  which  he  said  he  could  charm 
snakes  and  work  other  miracles ;  and, 
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in  particular,  could  produce  children 
without  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  was 
thought  to  be  independent  of  the  sun. 
The  vulgar  conceived  that  when  a  class 
of  students  made  a  certain  progress  in 
their  mystic  studies,  they  were  obliged 
to  run  through  a  subterraneous  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  caught  the 
hindmost  in  the  race,  unless  he  crossed 
the  hall  so  speedily  that  the  arch-enemy 
could  only  apprehend  his  shadow.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  person  of  the  sage 
never  after  threw  any  shade  ;  and  those 
who  thus  lost  their  shadow  always 
proved  the  best  magicians. 


ELSPETH  GLEN  DINNING'S  HALLOWE'EN. 

Said  Tibb,  "but  anent  the  Hallow- 
e'en?" 

"Aweel,  aweel,  I  had  mairjoes  than 
ane,  but  I  favoured  nane  o*  them  ;  and 
sae,  at  Hallowe'en,  Father  Nicolas,  the 
cellarer — he  was  cellarer  before  this 
father,  Father  Clement,  that  now  is — 
was  cracking  his  nuts  and  drinking  his 
brown  beer  with  us,  and  as  blythe  as 
might  be,  and  they  would  have  me  to 
try  a  cantrip  to  ken  wha  suld  wed  me  ; 
and  the  monk  said  there  was  nae  ill  in  it, 
and  if  there  was,  he  would  assoil  me 
for  it.  And  wha  but  I  into  the  barn  to 
winnow  my  three  weights  o*  naetlung — 
sair,  sair  my  mind  forgave  me  for  fear 
of  wrang-  doing  and  wrang- suffering 
baith  ;  but  I  had  aye  a  bauld  spirit.  I 
had  not  winnowed  the  last  weight  clean 
out,  and  the  moon  was  shining  bright 
upon  the  floor,  when  in  stalked  the 
presence  of  my  dear  Simon  Glendinning, 
that  is  now  happy.  I  never  saw  him 
plainer  in  my  life  than  I  did  that 
moment;  he  held  up  an  arrow  as  he 
passed  me,  and  I  swarf d  awa'  wi* 
fright.  Muckle  wark  there  was  to  bring 
me  to  myseF  again,  and  sair  they  tried 
to  make  me  believe  it  was  a  trick  of 
Father  Nicolas  and  Simon  between 


them,  and  that  the  arrow  was  to  signify 
Cupid's  shaft,  as  the  Father  called  it ; 
and  mony  a  time  Simon  wad  threep  it 
to  me  after  I  was  married — gude  man, 
he  liked  not  it  should  be  said  that  he 
was  seen  out  o'  the  body  I  But  mark 
the  end  o'  it,  Tibb ;  we  were  married, 
and  the  grey-goose  wing  was  the  death 
o'  him  after  a\" 

"  As  it  has  been  of  ower  many  brave 
men,"  said  Tibb  I  wish  there  wasna 
sic  a  bird  as  a  goose  in  the  wide  warld, 
forbye  the  decking  that  we  hae  at  the 
burnside. " — Sir  Walter  Scott 


A  RULING  ELDER, 

The  Rev.  Mr  Risk,  of  Dalserf,  was 
rather  opinionative,  and  held  peculiar 
views  on  the  question  of  presbyteries  and 
kirk -sessions.  In  fact,  as  regards  the 
latter,  he  abhorred  them,  and  discharged 
all  the  duties  which  generally  fall  upon 
that  body  himself,  not,  however,  entirely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  of  his 
congregation. 

One  day,  when  riding  from  home, 
his  horse  was  followed,  unknown  to  its 
rider,  by  a  strayed  bull-stirk.  A  dis- 
sentient member  of  Mr  Risk's  observed 
the  circumstance,  and  as  the  minister 
passed  him,  he  said — 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  ye  gaun  to  the 
presbytery,  sir." 

"Im  no  gaun  there,  William  ;  what 
maks  ye  think  that  ? "  replied  Mr  Risk. 

"Oh,  I'm  vext  I'm  mista'en,  sir.  I 
thocht  ye  was,  because  ye  had  your 
ruling  elder  wi'  ye,"  said  William,  slyly 
pointing  to  the  stirk  behind. 


SOLAN  THIEVES. 

We  arrived  at  St  Kilda,  and  put  in 
under  the  hollow  of  an  extraordinary 
high  rock,  to  the  north  of  this  isle, 
which  was  all  covered  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  Solan  j^eesej  hatching  in  their 
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nests.  The  heavens  were  darkened  by 
those  flying  above  our  heads  ;  their 
excrements  were  in  such  quantity  that 
they  gave  a  tincture  to  the  sea,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sullied  our  boat  and 
clothes.  Two  of  them  confirmed  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  frequently  re- 
ported, of  their  stealing  from  one  another 
grass  wherewith  to  make  their  nests,  by 
affording  us  the  following  and  very 
agreeable  diversion,  and  'twas  thus  : — 

One  of  them,  finding  his  neighbour's 
nest  without  the  fowl,  lays  hold  upon 
the  opportunity,  and  steals  from  it  as 
much  grass  as  he  could  conveniently 
carry,  taking  his  flight  towards  the 
ocean  ;  from  thence  he  returns,  after  a 
short  time,  as  if  he  had  made  a  foreign 
purchase  ;  but  it  does  not  pass  for  such, 
as  fate  would  have  it,  for  the  owner  dis- 
covered the  fact  before  this  thief  got  out 
of  sight,  and  being  too  nimble  for  his 
cunning,  waits  his  return,  all  armed 
with  fury,  engages  him  desperately ; 
this  bloody  battle  was  fought  above  our 
heads,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  thief, 
who  fell  dead  so  near  our  boat  that 
our  men  took  him  up,  and  presently 
dressed  and  ate  him,  which  they  reck- 
oned as  an  omen  and  prognostic  of  good 
success  in  this  voyage. — Martin. 

A  COGENT  REASON. 

Two  drouthy  weavers  having  ex- 
hausted their  funds  in  their  jollification 
resolved  to  wish  each  other  good-night, 
but  were  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  the 
necessary  deoch  an  dorius.  They  came 
to  a  public-house,  and  one  said  to  the 
other — 

"Gang  in  there,  Peter,  and  see  if 
they'll  gie's  credit  for  a  gill." 

"  In  there  ?  they  dinna  ken  me — 
they'll  no  gieel  to  me.  Gang  in  yoursel', 
ye're  far  better  acquent,  John." 

"  It  wad  be  useless,  Peter,"  was  the 
sensible  reply  of  John;  "I'mowerweel 
kent  in  there."  The  two  had  to  part 
"dry-moisthed." 


ANCIENT  CALEDONIAN  ARMOUR. 

Taci  tus  describes  the  Caledonians 
under  Galgacus,  at  the  great  battle  neai 
Stonehaven,  as  having  long  swords,  and 
targets  of  small  dimensions.  The  tar- 
gets were  composed  of  osiers,  or  of 
boards,  covered  with  leather.  They  had 
the  address  to  elude  the  missive  weapons 
of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  discharge  a  thick  volley  of  their 
own.  In  close  combat,  their  small 
targets  were  a  very  imperfect  defence, 
and  their  unwieldy  swords,  not  shar- 
pened to  a  point,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  execution.  They 
made  use  of  armed  chariots.  Xiphilin 
says,  they  had  a  ball  filled  with  pieces 
of  metal  at  the  end  of  their  lances,  in 
order  to  make  a  noise  when  engaged 
with  cavalry.  They  used  bows  and 
arrows,  made  of  reeds,  with  a  point 
made  of  flint  or  of  bone,  sharpened  to 
an  acute  edge.  Their  arrows  were 
carried  in  a  quiver  made  of  osiers. 
They  had  spears  and  javelins  of  long 
bones,  worn  to  a  point.  From  the 
Phoenicians  and  Romans,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain  soon  learned  to  make 
weapons  of  hard  metals. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ON  HIS  OWN 
MOTTOES. 

The  scraps  of  poetry  which  have  been 
in  most  cases  tacked  to  the  beginning  of 
chapters  in  these  Novels^  are  sometimes 
quoted  either  from  reading  or  from 
memory,  but,  in  the  general  case,  are 
pure  invention.  I  found  it  too  trouble- 
some to  turn  to  the  collection  of  the 
British  Poets  to  discover  apposite 
mottoes,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the 
theatrical  mechanist,  who  when  the 
while  paper  which  represented  his 
shower  of  snow  was  exhausted,  con- 
tinued his  storm  by  snowing  brown,  I 
drew  on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  could, 
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and,  when  that  failed,  eked  it  out  with 
invention.  I  believe  that  in  some  cases, 
where  actual  names  are  affixed  to  the 
supposed  quotations,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpose  to  seek  them  in  the  works 
of  the  authors  referred  to,  In  some 
cases  I  have  been  entertained  when  Dr 
Watts  and  other  graver  authors  have 
been  ransacked  in  vain  for  stanzas  for 
which  the  novelist  alone  was  respon- 
sible. 

A  BOLD  PROVOST, 

In  1746,  on  the  Pretender's  return 
from  his  expedition  into  England,  and 
arrival  at  Glasgow,  he  sent  for  the  pro- 
vost, and  demanded  a  list  of  all  those 
who  had  subscribed  money  to  raise 
troops  against  him,  threatening  to  hang 
them.  The  provost  refused  to  give  any 
list,  but  told  the  Pretender  that  he  him- 
self had  subscribed  more  than  any  other 
person,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die  in  such 
a  cause. 

RUN  RIG  IN  MORAY. 

In  the  county  of  Elgin,  on  account  of 
the  feuds,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  that 
the  Gordons  should  have  lands  by  them- 
selves, but  should  have  dwellings  pro- 
miscuously amongst  other  inhabitants, 
and  have  ridge  about — alternate  ridges. 
The  clans  were  thus  prevented  burning 
the  corn-fields,  as  they  could  not  burn 
those  of  their  enemies  without  destroy- 
ing those  of  their  friends. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  DEER. 

When  the  workmen  were  engaged 
In  erecting  the  ancient  church  of  Old 
Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire,  upon  a  small 
hill  called  Bissau  (Bifnc),  they  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  work  was^  im- 
peded by  supernatural  obstacles.  At 
last,  the  spirit  of  the  river  was  heard  to 
say;— 


"  It  is  not  here,  it  is  not  here, 
That  ye  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer  ; 
But  on  Taptillery, 
Where  many  a  corpse  shall  lie," 

The  site  of  the  edifice  was  accordingly 
transferred  to  Taptillery,  an  eminence 
at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  building  had  been  commenced. 


BOAS  AND  BOYS. 

One  stormy  day,  in  a  small  country 
town,  a  lady  lost  her  boa,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  making  her  misfortune 
known  by  ordering  the  bellman  to  make 
public  intimation.  This  functionary 
was  not  a  bright  genius  ;  and  if  there 
was  anything  that  *he  knew  less  about 
than  another  it  was  boas.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  but 
that  the  article  lost  was  a  wee  laddie,  so 
to  render  the  chances  of  recovery  doubly 
sure,  he  sagely  remarked — 

"Div  ye  no  think,  mem,  that  it  wad 
be  as  weel  for  me  to  say  what  kind  o* 
claes  the  callant  had  on?" 


"dust  and  grey  meal." 

John  Braedine,  in  Kilbirnie,  was 
called  before  the  presbytery  of  Irvine 
in  1647,  for  calling  his  minister's  doc- 
trines Dust  and  Grey  Meal  /  and  was 
ordained,  first,  to  make  confession  of 
his  fault  on  his  knees  in  presence  of  the 
presbytery  ;  and  also  before  his  own 
congregation,  in  the  place  of  public 
repentance. 


A  BLIND  FISHERMAN"* 

Alexander  Main  of  Nairn  became 
blind,  almost  from  an  infant ;  yet  not- 
withstanding the  total  want  of  sight, 
he  followed  the  employment  of  a  fisher- 
man, with  almost  as  much  skill  and 
success  as  if  he  had  been  blessed  with 
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the  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of  vision. 
He  took  his  place  in  the  boat,  and 
handled  the  oar,  and  what  was  more 
extraordinary,  he  could  guide  the  helm. 
By  a  peculiar  sensibility,  he  could  tell 
when  a  breeze  was  coming,  and  even 
give  directions  for  taking  in  sail  five 
minutes  before  it  was  known  to  any  one 
else  in  the  boat.  This  probably  arose 
from  a  sensation  experienced  by  a  tre- 
mulous motion  in  the  water,  which  is 
more  rapid  than  the  air,  and  precedes 
it,  and  which  he,  from  his  attention 
not  being  called  off  to  other  objects, 
acquired  a  tact  of  perceiving.  This 
man  assisted  in  managing  the  nets, 
and  could  bait  and  put  out  his  long  line 
of  five  hundred  hooks,  attached  as  skil- 
fully as  any  other  man  ;  he  could  bait 
his  lines,  take  off  the  fish,  and  could, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fishery,  arrange 
his  line  in  preparation  for  the  labours 
of  another  day,  with  as  much  neatness 
and  dexterity  as  any  of  his  brother 
fishermen. 


AN  ORDINATION  DINNER. 

"Jamie!"  cried  Mains  of  Yawal, 
1  *  fat's  that  makin'  sic  a  reerie  amo'  the 
stirks  doon  i'  the  Shallhowe?  Seerly 
the  tod,  or  a  set  oi  cairds  rinking  aboot 
the  pumphel.  Rin  aw  a'  doon,  man, 
an'  see  fat's  oonsattlin  the  beasts  fae 
their  lair." 

He  was  a  "  notionate  "  old  fellow  the 
elder  Mains  of  Yawal,  and  would  be 
obeyed.  So  when  Jamie  went  down 
till  he  had  a  full  command  of  a  point 
a  little  beyond  where  his  father  could 
see  to,  what  should  he  behold  but  a 
gentleman  in  white  neckcloth,  with  his 
hat  far  back  on  his  head,  and  seated  on 
horseback,  completely  locked  into  the 
corner  of  the  lower  field  among  the 
growing  corn,  He  had  deliberately 
ridden  off  the  road  in  at  the  "yelt;" 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  rider 
was  responsible  for  this  aberration  and 


not  the  horse  ;  and  after  traversing  the 
field  in  various  directions  to  the  infinite 
astonishment  of  Mains  of  Yawal 's  stirks, 
who  had  some  dim  notion  evidently 
that  the  proceeding  was  not  in  proper 
ecclesiastical  form,  he  had  got  as  it  were 
jammed  into  the  "  neuk  "  of  the  field. 
There  the  rider,  who,  on  finding  farther 
progress  impossible,  had  been  thrown 
back  on  the  previous  proceedings,  was 
hilariously  reciting  part  of  a  speech  he 
had  delivered  at  the  manse  that  day, 
and  the  horse  was  occupying  his  time 
by  nibbling  grass  off  the  top  of  the 
"  feal-dykc."  Our  young  farmer,  who 
knew  perfectly  well  the  name  and  local 
habitation  of  the  reverend  brother  of 
the  presbytery  who  had  been  caught 
straying  in  this  odd  fashion,  was  natur- 
ally incensed,  and  rated  his  "obfus- 
cated" reverence  severely  for  "bland in 
the  corn"  in  such  an  unwarrantable 
fashion.  Aud  his  reverence,  in  tones 
of  serene  contentment,  replied — < 

"Ho-ot,  min,  hoot;  jist  lead  ye  my 
horsie  oot ;  I'll  pay  all  damages.  We 
hae-na  or-di nation  dinners  every  day, 
mm*  ye  !  " — Johnny  Gibb* 


KILLING  AND  SETTLING, 

The  Rev.  Mr  Thorn,  a  former  minis- 
ter of  Govan,  and  a  wag  in  his  way, 
was  once  appointed  by  the  presbytery 
to  assist  at  the  induction  of  a  young 
man,  of  whose  talents  he  did  not  enter- 
tain a  very  high  opinion.  On  his  return 
home,  late  in  the  evening,  he  met  a 
friend,  who  asked  him  "whaur  ha  had 
been  ?  " 

Mr  Thorn  told  him. 

"And  did  you,"  said  his  friend, 
"  ride  your  puir  auld  inear  a'  that  roid 
and  back  again? — you'll  kill  the  puir 
beast." 

"An'  if  it  should,  John,"  replied  the 
minister,  "  it'll  be  only  killing  ae  beast 
by  settling  anither." 
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THE  FIRE-PENNY. 

There  was  but  one  steel  and  tinder- 
box  in  all  the  commonwealth,  the  owner 
whereof  failed  not  upon  every  occasion 
of  striking  fire  in  the  lesser  isles,  to 
exact  three  eggs,  or  one  of  the  lesser 
fowls  from  each,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services;  this  was  called  the  M  fire- 
penny/'  As  this  capitation  was  very 
uneasy  to  them,  I  bid  them  try  their 
crystal  with  their  knives,  which  they 
did,  and  were  not  a  little  astonished  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing.  This 
discovery,  considering  the  quantity  of 
crystal  growing  under  the  rock  of  their 
coast,  delivered  them  from  the  fire- 
penny  tax. — Martin, 


THRONG,  NOT  BUSY. 

A  gentleman  passing  along  a  road 
saw  a  girl  in  a  neighbouring  potato 
field  taking  a  rest  by  leaning  with  her 
anus  folded  on  the  top  of  her  hoe. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "Peggy,  you  are 
very  busy." 

"Na,  na,  sir,  ye're  wrang  there,"  an- 
swered Peggy,  41  the  deil's  blzzic  —  I 
am  only  thrang. " 


MARGINAL  REFERENCES. 

Mr  Bell,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
Glasgow,  was  supping  one  night  with 
a  rather  stingy  friend.  When  the  toddy 
was  placed  on  the  table,  only  a  small 
quantity  was  mixed:  indeed  the  bowl 
was  not  half  filled.  The  host  then  in- 
troduced an  extensive  conversation,  in 
order,  it  is  thought,  to  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  the  "brew."  Among 
other  subjects,  he  spoke  about  what  he 
called  the  extravagant  method  of  print- 
ing books,  large  type,  broad  margins, 
&a,  when  Mr  Bell  observed — - 

"  Weel,  I  am  perfectly  o'  your  opinion 
in  that  matter;  and  for  my  part,  I  neither  i 


like  to  see  broad  margins  about  types, 
nor  in  the  inside  o'  toddy  bowls  !  '* 

PLUNDER  OF  CATTLE. 

The  great  scale  on  which  this  was 
done  will  appear  from  a  decree  in 
council  of  King  James  IV.  : — 

"That  Huchone  Ross,  of  Ki  Ira  wok, 
and  his  son,  shall  restore,  content,  and 
pay  to  Mr  Alexander  Urquhart,  sheriff 
of  Cromarty,  and  his  tenants,  the  fol- 
lowing items,  carried  off  by  them  and 
their  accomplices — 

$.  if. 

600  Cows,  price  of  each  .  .  13  4 
5  Score  horses,  each  .  ,  26  8 
50  Score  sheep,  each       .  a  o 

20  Score  goats,  each.      .  a  o 

aoo  Swine,  each  ....  3  0 
so  Score  bolls  of  victual,  each  boll    6  8 

This  decree  will  show  the  proportion 
of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  then  kept 
in  the  country. 

A  SAGACIOUS  DOG. 

When  Smellie  published  his  Philo- 
sophy of  Aratural  Hi  story }  there  was  a 
dog  belonging  to  a  grocer  in  Edinburgh, 
who  amused  and  astonished  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  man  who 
went  through  the  streets  ringing  a  bell 
and  selling  penny  pies,  happened  to 
treat  the  dog  one  day  with  a  pie.  The 
next  time  he  heard  the  pieman's  bell, 
he  ran  to  him  and  seized  him  by  the 
coat,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pass. 
The  pieman,  who  understood  what  the 
animal  wanted,  shewed  him  a  penny, 
and  pointed  to  his  master,  who  stood 
out  at  the  door,  and  saw  what  was 
going  on.  The  dog  immediately  sup- 
plicated his  master,  with  many  humble 
gestures  and  looks.  The  master  put  a 
penny  into  the  dog's  mouth,  which  he 
instantly  delivered  to  the  pieman,  and 
received  his  pie.  This  traffic  between 
the  pieman  and  the  grocer's  dog  was 
transacted  daily  for  many  months. 
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MUTINY  AND  FIDELITY. 

In  the  year  1795  a  serious  disturbance 
broke  out  in  Glasgow  among  the  Bread  - 
albane  Fencibles.  Several  men  having 
been  confined,  and  threatened  with 
corporal  punishment,  considerable  dis- 
content and  irritation  were  excited 
among  their  comrades,  which  increased 
to  such  violence  that,  when  some  men 
were  confined  in  the  guard -house,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  regiment  rushed 
out  and  forcibly  released  the  prisoners. 
This  violation  of  military  discipline  was 
not  to  be  passed  over,  and  accordingly 
measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
secure  the  ringleaders.  But  so  many 
were  equally  concerned  that  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the 
crime  on  any,  as  being  more  promi- 
nently guilty.  And  here  was  shown  a 
trait  of  character  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  which  originated  from  a 
feeling  alive  to  the  disgrace  of  a  de- 
grading punishment.  The  soldiers  being 
made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their 
misconduct,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  public  example,  several  men 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  stand 
trials  and  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  whole.  These 
men  were  accordingly  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  tried,  and  four  condemned 
to  be  shot.  Three  of  them  were  after- 
wards reprieved,  and  the  fourth,  Alex- 
ander Sutherland,  was  shot  on  Mussel- 
burgh sands. — Stewart 


THE  PIN  OR  IRON  RASP. 

The  pin,  rendered  interesting  by  the 
figure  which  it  makes  in  Scottish  song, 
was  formed  of  a  small  rod  of  iron, 
twisted  or  notched,  which  was  placed 
perpendicularly,  standing  out  a  little 
from  the  door ;  and  bore  a  small  ring 
of  the  same  metal,  which  an  applicant 
for  admittance  drew  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  nicks %  so  as  to  produce  a 


grating  sound.  Sometimes  the  rod  was 
simply  stretched  across  the  vizzying hole, 
a  convenient  aperture  through  which 
the  porter  could  take  cognizance  of  the 
person  applying;  in  which  case  it  acted 
also  as  a  stanchion.  These  were  almost 
all  disused  about  ninety  years  ago, 
when  knockers  were  generally  substi- 
tuted as  more  genteel.  But  knockers 
at  that  time  did  not  long  remain  in 
repute,  though  they  have  never  been 
altogether  superseded,  even  by  bells,  in 
the  old  town.  The  comparative  merit 
of  knockers  and  pins  was  tor  a  long 
time  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  many 
knockers  got  their  heads  twisted  off 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute. — Robert 
Chambers. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  AND  EPISCOPACY, 

These  two  modes  of  ecclesiastical  rule, 
after  the  Reformation,  had  alternately 
the  authority  of  law.  Presbyterianism 
prevailed  from  1660  to  1 672,  when  a 
nominal  episcopacy  was  set  up  by  the 
Regent  Morton,  to  enable  himself  and  his 
followers  to  get  the  bishops5  revenues,  by 
means  of  nominal,  or  Tulchan  bishops. 
From  1592  to  1610  was  pure  presby- 
terianism. From  1610  to  1638  was 
episcopacy.  From  1638  to  1662  was 
pure  presbyterianism.  For  twenty- 
eight  years,  from  1662  to  1690,  during 
a  period  of  terrible  persecution,  episco- 
pacy was  maintained  by  military  power. 
Since  1690  presbyterianism  has  been 
the  established  religion  in  Scotland. 


ELF-SHOT. 

The  heads  of  arrows,  made  of  flints, 
formerly  in  use  before  the  introduction 
of  iron,  are  still  occasionally  found. 
They  are  believed  by  the  common 
people  to  have  been  shot  by  the  elves 
or  fairies,  and  to  occasion  diseases  in 
cattle.   They  are  used  a«=  charms  against 
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magic.  The  difficulty  of  executing  such 
beautiful  forms  as  the  weapon  commonly 
possesses  must  have  been  very  great. 


PAISLEY  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

Jamie  Ryburn,  an  eccentric  character 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  had  a  most 
inveterate  prejudice  against  Paisley, 
which  he  called  a  "toun  fu'  o*  naefliing 
but  pirns  and  puir  folk."  He" used  to 
say,  "I  wad  rather  be  hanged  in  Glas- 
gow than  dee  a  nat'ral  death  in  Paisley." 


A  ROYAL  FOOL, 

King  James  I.  gave  all  manner  of 
liberty  and  encouragement  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  buffoonery,  and  he  took  great 
delight  in  it  himself.  Happening  one 
clay  to  bear  somewhat  hard  on  one  of 
his  Scotch  courtiers,  "By  my  saul," 
returns  the  peer,  "he  that  made  your 
majesty  a  king  spoiled  the  best  fool  in 
Christendom."  This  may  at  first  sight 
appear  an  insult,  but  was  in  reality  a 
compliment.  The  fools  at  the  courts  of 
sovereigns  were  generally  selected  for 
their  wit  and  talents,  and  to  be  the  best 
foot  in  Christendom  was  no  small  dis- 
tinction. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  LIDDESDALE. 

William  Douglas,  called  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  David  II.,  and  was  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  valour  that  he  was 
called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry.  Never- 
theless he  tarnished  his  renown  by  the 
cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
of  Dalhousie,  originally  his  friend  and 
brother  in  arms.  The  king  had  con- 
ferred upon  Ramsay  the  sheriffdom  of 
Teviotdale,  to  which  Douglas  pre- 
tended to  have  some  claim.  In  revenge 
of  this  preference,  the  Knight  of  Lid- 


desdale came  down  upon  Ramsay, 
while  he  was  administering  justice  at 
Hawick,  and  seized  and  carried  him  off 
to  his  remote  and  inaccessible  castle  of 
Hermitage,  where  he  threw  his  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  into  a  dungeon,  and  left 
him  to  perish  of  hunger.  It  is  said  the 
miserable  captive  prolonged  his  exist- 
ence for  several  days  by  the  corn  which 
fell  from  a  granary  above  the  vault  in 
which  he  was  confined.  So  weak  was 
the  royal  authority  that  David,  although 
highly  incensed  at  this  atrocious  murder, 
found  himself  obliged  to  appoint  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  successor  to  his 
victim  as  sheriff  of  Teviotdale.  But  he 
was  soon  after  slain  while  hunting  in 
Ettrick  Forest  by  his  own  godson  and 
chieftain,  William  Earl  of  Douglas,  in 
revenge,  according  to  some  authors,  of 
Ramsay's  murder  ;  although  a  popular 
tradition,  preserved  in  a  ballad  quoted 
by  Godscroft,  and  some  parts  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  ascribes  the  resent- 
ment of  the  earl  to  jealousy,  The  place 
where  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was 
killed  is  called  from  his  name  Williams- 
cross,  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill  called 
William -hope,  between  Tweed  and 
Yarrow.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Lindean  church  the  first  night  alter  his 
death,  and  thence  to  Melrose,  where  he 
was  interred  with  great  pomp,  and  where 
his  tomb  is  still  shown. 


A  CRITIC'S  EPITAPH. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Crawford,  of  Loch  win - 
noch,  was  proud  of  his  critical  know- 
ledge, and  was  fond  of  pointing  out  what 
he  thought  to  be  faults  in  the  writings 
of  commentators  and  biblical  writers. 
Dining  one  evening  in  a  company 
where  the  Rev.  Mr  Brisbane  and  other 
ministers  were  present,  this  quality  of 
Mr  Crawford's  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  and  Mr  Brisbane,  who 
had  a  happy  knack  of  rhyming,  was  re- 
quested to  write  an  epitaph  for  Mr 
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Crawford.  He  at  once  did  so  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

Come  !  commentators,  bring  your  books, 
An'  honour  Jamie's  fa'; 
.  Lay  on  his  grave  wi'  a'  your  micht, 
For  he  laid  on  ye  a'l 


A  PRACTICAL  LESSON. 

A  Highlander  entered  a  haberdasher's 
shop  in  Perth,  and  asked  for  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  to  make  a  waistcoat.  The 
rustic  manners  of  the  Gael  set  some 
young  women  who  were  at  the  counter 
/aughmg  ;  and  the  shopman,  willing  to 
afford  them  sport,  began  to  play  off  his 
small  wit  upon  the  stranger. 

*•  So,  good  man,  you  want  a  piece  of 
scarlet?  Would  you  know  scarlet  if 
you  saw  it?" 

"  I  think  I  would,"  replied  the 
mountaineer. 

The  shopman  threw  down  a  piece  of 
blue  cloth—"  Is  that  scarlet?" 

li  Hoot,  no,  no  !  that  no  be  it." 

A  piece  of  green  cloth  was  produced, 
the  same  question  was  repeated,  and 
received  a  similar  answer,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  querist  and  his  female 
h  iends,  who  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  mirth.  The  Highlander  took  re- 
venge in  his  own  way  ;  he  put  his  nose 
lo  the  cloth,  and  affected  to  judge  of 
the  colour  by  the  smell.  The  shopman 
at  his  request  did  the  same  ;  but  the 
instant  he  bent  his  nose  towards  the 
counter,  the  Highlander  seized  him  by 
the  ears,  and  made  his  nasal  protuber- 
ance come  in  such  violent  contact  with 
the  boards,  that  the  blood  sprung  from 
it.  "Tat,"  said  the  Highlander,  "is 
ta  colour  o'  scarlet,  do  ye  know,  lad?" 
and  away  he  walked. 


COILECTING  DEBTS. 

r\  small  tradesman  found  it  necessary 
to  dun  a  so-called  gentleman  for  a  small 


account,  so  that  at  last  the  debtor 
actually  got  offended,  and  told  the  im- 
portuning creditor  to  "go  to  \ 

The  poor  merchant  meekly  replied, 
"  Weel,  sir,  if  I'm  to  gang  there  for't, 
will  ye  gie  me  the  name  0'  your  agent?" 


WONDERFUL  THINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

From  a  curious,  diminutive  History 
of  the  Whole  Realm  of  Scotland*  printed 
in  Edinburgh  in  1760,  and  now  seldom 
met  with,  we  take  the  following  account 
of  "The  rare  and  wonderful  things  of 
Scotland  :"— 

Amongst  many  commodities  that  Scot- 
land hath  common  with  other  nations, 
it  is  beautified  with  some  rare  gifts  in 
itself,  wonderful  to  consider :  As  for 
example,  in  Or k  nay  the  ews  are  of 
such  faeundity,  that  at  every  lambing- 
time,  they  produce  at  least  two,  and 
ordinarily  three.  There  be  neither 
venemous  nor  ravenous  beasts  bred 
there,  nor  do  live  there,  although  they 
were  transported  thither. 

In  Zetland  the  isles  called  Thuhz,  at 
the  entering  of  the  sun  in  Cancer^  the 
space  of  twenty  days,  there  appear  no 
night  at  all.  Among  the  rocks  grow 
the  delectable  Lambre,  called  Snccmum, 
with  great  resort  of  the  mertirck,  for 
costly  furrings.  In  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Scotland^  there  is  a  great  repair- 
ing of  the  Erne,  of  a  marvellous  nature, 
the  people  are  very  curious  lo  catch 
him,  and  punze  his  wings,  that  he  fly 
not  ;  he  is  of  a  hudge  quantity,  and  a 
ravenous  kind,  as  the  hawks,  and  the 
same  quality  :  they  do  give  him  such 
sort  of  meat,  in  great  quantity  at  once, 
that  he  lives  contented  therewith  14, 
16,  or  20  days,  and  some  of  them  a 
month,  their  feathers  are  good  for  gar- 
nishing of  arrows,  for  they  receive  no 
rain  nor  water,  but  remain  always  of  a 
durable  estate,  and  uncorruptible  :  the 
people  do  use  them  either  when  they 
be  a  hunting,  or  at  wars.    In  the  most 
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of  the  rivers  in  Scotland,  beside  the 
marvellous  plenty  of  salmond  and  other 
fishes  gotten,  there  is  a  shell-fish,  called 
the  horse-mussel,  of  a  great  quantity, 
wherein  are  ingendered  innumerable,  fair, 
beautiful  and  delectable  pearls,  con- 
venient for  the  pleasure  of  man,  and 
profitable  for  the  use  of  phyfick  :  and 
some  of  them  so  fair  and  polished,  that 
they  may  be  equal  to  any  oriental  pearls. 
And  generally,  by  the  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  when  dearth  and  scarcity 
of  victuals  are  in  the  land,  then  the 
fishes  are  most  plentifully  taken  for  the 
support  of  the  people.  In  Galloway, 
the  one  half  of  loch  Mirton  doth  never 
freeze.  By  Inverness,  the  loch  called 
Ijtchness,  and  the  river  flowing  from 
thence  into  the  sea,  doth  never  freeze  : 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  coldest  days 
of  winter,  the  loch  and  river  do  smoke 
and  reik,  signifying  unto  us,  that  there 
is  a  mine  of  brimstone  under  it,  of  a 
hot  quality.  In  Car  rick  are  kine  and 
oxen,  delicious  to  eat,  but  their  fatness 
is  of  a  wonderful  temperature  :  all  other 
comestable  beasts  fatness  with  the  cold 
air  doth  congeal :  by  the  contrary  the 
fatness  of  these  beasts  is  perpetually 
liquid  like  oil.  The  wood  and,  park 
of  Cumbernauld  is  replenished  with 
kine  and  oxen,  and  those  at  all  times, 
to  this  day,  have  been  wild,  and  of  a 
wonderful  whiteness,  that  there  was 
never  among  all  the  huge  number 
there,  so  much  as  the  smallest  black 
spot  found  to  be  upon  one  of  their 
skins,  horns  or  cloove.  In  Kyle  is  a 
rock  of  the  height  of  12  foot,  and  as 
much  of  breadth,  called,  The  deaf 
Craig  :  for  although  a  man  should  cry 
never  so  loud  to  his  fellow :  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other,  he  is  not  heard, 
although  he  would  make  the  noise  of  a 
gun.  In  the  country  of  Strathern,  upon 
the  water  of  Barge,  by  Balzvard,  there 
is  a  stone  called,  the  Roc  king-stone,  of 
a  reasonable  bigness,  that  if  a  man  will 
push  it  with  the  lest  motion  of  his  finger, 
jt  will  move  very  lightly,  but  if  he  ad* 


dress  his  whole  force,  he  profits  nothin 
which  moves  many  people  to  be  won 
derful  merry,  when  they  consider  such 
contrariety.  In  Lennox  is  a  great  loch, 
called  Loch-lowmond,  24  miles  in  length 
and  in  breadth  8  miles,  containing  th 
number  of  30  isles  :  in  this  loch 
observed  three  wonderful  things ;  the 
one  is  fishes,  very  delectable  to  eat, 
that  have  no  fins  to  move  themselve 
withal,  as  other  fishes  do.  The  second 
tempestuous  waves  and  surges  of  th 
water,  perpetually  raging,  without  wind 
and  that  in  the  time  of  greatest  calms, 
in  the  fair  pleasant  time  of  summerj 
when  the  air  is  quiet.  The  third  ist 
one  of  these  isles,  that  is  not  corroberate. 
nor  united  to  the  ground,  but  hath  bee 
perpetually  loose,  and  although  it 
fertil  of  good  grass,  and  replenishe 
with  nolt,  yet  it  moves  by  the  wave 
of  the  water,  and  is  transported,  some 
times  towards  one  point,  and  olhe 
whiles  towards  another. 

In  Argyle  is  a  stone  found  in  diver 
parts,  the  which  laid  under  straw 
stubble,  doth  consume  them  to  fire,  ' 
the  great  heat  that  it  collects  thereby 
In  Buchan,  at  the  demolished  castle  ( 
Slants,  is  a  cave,  from  the  top  whereof 
distills  water,  which  in  short  time  doth 
congeal  to  hard  white  stones,  the  cave 
is  always  emptied. 

In  Lowthian,  two  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh  southward,  is  a  well-spring,  called 
St  Katharinis  well,  flowing  perpetually 
with  a  kind  of  black  fatness  or  oil,  above 
the  water,  being  frequent  in  those  parts, 
This  fatness  is  of  a  marvellous  nature  v 
for  as  the  coal,  proceeding  {as  is  thought) 
of  the  paret-coal,  whereof  it  proceeds, 
is  sudden  to  conceive  fire  or  flame  ;  so 
is  this  oil  of  a  sudden  operation  to  heal 
all  salt  scabs  and  humours,  that  trouble 
the  outward  skin  of  man  :  commonly 
the  head  and  hands  are  quickly  healed 
by  the  virtue  of  this  oil  :  it  renders  a 
marvellous  sweet  smell.  At  Aberdeen 
is  a  well,  of  marvellous  good  quality  to 
dissolve  the  stone,  to  expel  sand  from 
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the  reins  and  bladder;  and  good  for 
the  cholic,  being  drunk  in  the  month 
of  Julyy  and  a  few  days  of  August; 
little  inferior  to  the  renowned  water  of 
the  Spaw  in  Almain,  In  the  north 
seas  of  Scotland,  are  great  clogs  of 
timber  found,  in  the  which  are  marvel- 
lously engendered  a  sort  of  geese,  called 
Clayk  Geese,  and  do  hang  by  the  beak, 
till  they  be  of  perfection:  oft  times  found, 
and  kept  in  admiration  of  their  genera- 
tion. At  Dumbarton,  directly  under 
the  castle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Clyde,  as  it  enters  in  the  sea,  there  are 
a  number  of  Clayk  Geese,  black  of 
colour,  which  in  the  night-time  do 
gather  great  quantity  of  the  crops  of 
the  grass,  growing  upon  the  land,  and 
carry  the  same  to  the  sea  :  then  as- 
sembling in  a  round,  and  with  a  curious 
curiosity,  do  oifer  every  one  his  own 
portion  to  the  sea-flood,  and  there 
attend  upon  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
till  the  grass  be  purified  from  the  fresh 
taste,  and  turned  to  the  salt :  and  lest 
any  part  thereof  should  escape,  they 
hold  it  in  with  their  nebs,  thereafter 
orderly  every  fowl  eats  his  portion  :  and 
this  custom  they  observe  perpetually. 
They  are  fat  and  delicious  to  be  eaten. 


SCOTS  IN  BELGIUM. 

In  Antwerp  much  was  said  of  the 
Highlanders.  A  gentleman  had,  when 
the  wounded  arrived,  been  recognised 
and  spoken  to  by  a  poor  Highlander. 
The  circumstance  absolutely  gave  him 
a  kind  of  consideration  in  the  crowd  ; 
he  felt  prouder"  at  the  moment  than 
if  a  prince  had  smiled  upon  him.  At 
Brussels,  and  everywhere  in  the  Nether- 
lands, when  the  English  troops  were 
mentioned,  whom  they  likewise  much 
admired,  the  natives  always  returned  to 
the  Scotch  with—"  But  the  Scotch,  they 
are  good  and  kind,  as  well  as  brave ; 
they  are  the  only  soldiers  who  become 
members  of  the  family  in  the  houses  in 


which  they  are  billeted ;  they  even 
carry  about  the  children,  and  do  the 
domestic  work."  The  favourite  pro- 
verbial form  of  compliment  was,  "Lions 
in  the  field,  and  lambs  in  the  house." 
There  was  a  competition  among  the 
inhabitants  who  should  have  them  in 
their  houses ;  and  when  they  returned 
wounded,  the  same  house  they  had  left 
had  its  doors  open,  and  the  family  went 
out  some  miles  to  meet  "our  own 
Scotsman."  The  people  had  many 
instances  to  relate  of  the  generosity  of 
these  men ;  after  the  battle,  many, 
although  themselves  wounded,  were 
seen  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the 
French,  and  assisting  them  with  their 
arm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known 
that  very  few  of  our  soldiers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  without  being 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  There  cannot 
be  a  better  test  of  two  nations,  a  more 
satisfactory  decision  of  the  question  on 
which  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind should  depend. — Mitchell. 


HAWKIE  AND  HIS  MOURNER. 

Hawkie  was  descanting  in  his  usual 
manner  in  the  Trongate  one  day,  when 
«  carpenter  of  diminutive  stature,  with  a 
shaving  round  his  hat,  thought  to  ven- 
ture on  a  joke  with  him. 

"Man,  Hawkie,  I  thocht  ye  was 
dead  ;  d'ye  no  see  I've  put  on  mourning 
for  ye  ?  " 

11  Hech  me,"  at  once  answered 
Hawkie,  "is't  no  a  poor  account  o* 
Presbyterian  Glasgow,  that  a  brat  like 
that  is  allowed  to  gang  aboot  in  mourn- 
ings for  a  man  before  he's  dead  ?  " 


ALMACK. 

Almack,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
"  Almack's,"  was  a  native  of  Fifeshire. 
It  is  said  that  his  family  name  was 
Mackal) — which  he  said  turning  over  u 
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his  mind— "MaekaU— MwMlt~-it  will 
never  do  here  in  the  south — I'll  reverse 
it,  — it  shall  be  Almackl — ay,  At  mack 
will  do  !  * 

This  idea  he  accordingly  adhered 
to,  — and  every  success  that  he  expected 
ensued. 


STILL  AND  YATR  FISHINGS. 

A  still  means  space  in  which  to  ex- 
tend a  net,  and  sweep  round  with  a 
view  to  enclose  fish.  It  is  called  a 
still,  from  the  stillness  or  silence  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the 
operation.  It  is  necessary  to  have  in 
the  boat  a  man,  who  is  called  a  spies- 
man,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  to  discover  fish,  and 
immediately  on  seeing  them  to  make 
known  the  circumstance,  that  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  enclose  the  fish  within 
the  net.  The  yair  fishing  is  very  in- 
genious and  simple  ;  stakes  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  near  the  low  water- 
mark ;  at  high  water,  the  fish  come  up 
on  the  ground  over  these  stakes,  but  as 
the  tide  retires  they  forget  to  retire  at 
the  same  time,  and  are  left  enclosed 
within  the  stakes,  and,  after  the  water 
has  all  gone  out,  they  flounder  in  the 
mud,  and  are  easily  taken. 


MIGHT  AT  SEA. 

V 

An  old  woman  whose  notions  of 
ships,  sailors,  and  the  sea  were  of  the 
mo»t  primitive  nature,  had  a  son  who 
actually  went  before  the  mast,  very 
much  to  her  consternation.  On  his  re- 
turn from  his  first  voyage  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  examination  as  to  his 
adventures  on  the  perilous  deep,  wind- 
ing up  with  this  important  question — 

"Jock,  tell  me  this,  an'  I'll  ask  ye 
nae  mair  ;  wlien  ye  gang  to  your  beds 


at  nicht,  do  ye  tie  your  gabbart  to  a 

buss?  " 


A  HIGHLAND  AMAZON. 

In  a  roughly-wooded  island,  the 
country  people  secreted  their  wives  and 
children,  and  their  most  valuable  e flee  Is, 
from  the  rapacity  of  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
during  their  inroad  into  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  the  English  republic.  These 
invaders,  not  venturing  to  ascend  by  the 
ladders  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  took 
a  more  circuitous  road  through  the 
heart  of  the  Trosachs,  the  most  fre- 
quented path  at  that  time,  which  pene- 
trates the  wilderness  about  half  way 
between  Binean  and  the  lake,  by  a  tract 
called  Yca-chailleach,  or  the  Old  Wife's 
Bog. 

In  one  of  the  defiles  of  this  byroad 
the  men  of  the  country  at  that  time 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  invading 
enemy,  and  shot  one  of  Cromwell's 
men,  whose  grave  marks  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gives  name  to  that  pass.  In 
revenge  of  this  insult,  the  soldiers  re- 
solved to  plunder  the  island,  to  violate 
the  women,  and  put  the  children  to 
death.  With  this  brutal  intention,  one 
of  the  party,  more  expert  than  the  rest, 
swam  towards  the  island,  to  fetch  the 
boat  to  his  comrades,  which  had  carried 
the  women  to  their  asylum,  and  lay 
moored  in  one  of  the  creeks.  His  com- 
panions stood  on  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land, in  full  view  of  all  that  was  to  pass, 
waiting  anxiously  for  his  return  with  the 
boat.  But  just  as  the  swimmer  had  got 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  island,  and 
was  laying  hold  of  a  black  rockj  to  get 
on  shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  the 
very  point  where  he  meant  to  land, 
hastily  snatching  a  dagger  from  below 
her  apron,  with  one  stroke  severed  his 
head  from  the  body.  His  party  seeing 
this  disaster,  and  relinquishing  all  future 
hope  of  revenge  or  conquest,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  out  of  their  perilous 
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situation.  TJjis  valiant  ainazon's  de- 
scendants still  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
country. 

THE  LOLLARDS  OF  KYLE. 

The  opinions  of  Wicklifle  were  early 
introduced  into  Scotland,  and,  in  some 
places,  they  took  deep  root,  and  con- 
tinued long.  To  eradicate  these  noxious 
weeds,  as  they  were  then  considered, 
Archbishop  Blackater  held  a  provincial 
synod  at  Glasgow  in  1494,  at  which  the 
king  and  council  were  present.  Before 
this  synod,  George  Campbell  of  Ccs- 
nock,  Adam  Read  of  Barskining,  John 
Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Shaw 
of  Polkemac,  Helen  Chambers,  Lady 
Pokelly,  Isabel  Chalmers,  Lady  Stairs, 
with  about  twenty  others  of  inferior 
rank,  in  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Cun- 
ningham, were  arraigned  for  heresy. 
The  heresies  of  which  these  persons, 
who  were  commonly  called  the  "Lol- 
lards of  Kyle,"  were  accused,  were  the 
same  with  the  doctrines  of  WickHffe,  and 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches,  intermixed  with  a 
few  absurd  opinions,  which  they  had 
rashly  adopted,  or  which  were  falsely 
imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies. 
Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  spirited 
defence  for  himself  and  the  others 
accused,  which  exposed  the  malice  and 
ignorance  of  their  accusers,  and 
rendered  thein  equally  odious  and  ridi- 
culous. This,  however,  would  not  have 
saved  them,  if  the  king,  who  had  a 
friendship  for  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
had  not  interposed,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  prosecution.  It  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  James  IV.  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  persecution,  and  that  not  so 
much  as  one  person  suffered  for  his 
religious  opinions  in  his  reign. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

A  servant  lass  who  was  sent  to  bring 
water  from  the  burn  for  some  domestic 


purpose,  returned  completely  drenched 
after  having  been  absent  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time.  Her  mistress 
asked  her — 

11  Whaur  hae  ye  been  ;  what's  keepit 
ye,  lassie  ?  " 

u  What  keepit  me,  say  ye?"  said  the 
dripping  Abigail,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise;  "  Meed,  ye  may  be  glad  to  see 
me  again  ;  the  burn  was  rinnin*  frae 
bank  to  brae.  I  missed  my  feet  an'  fell 
in,  pitcher  an1  a* ;  and  if  it  hadna  been 
for  Providence  an*  anither  woman,  I 
wad  hae  been  droon'd  ! " 


JOCK  brown's  hound. 

Jock  Broun  was  a  noted  preacher  in 
Ayrshire,  but  he  was  not  good  to  his 
dog,  having  allowed  it  to  starve  to 
death.  Hence  the  saying,  "  Ye're  like 
Jock  Bro tin's  hound,  fa'in'  through  the 
middle  wi'  gentility/'  applied  to  young 
ladies  too  tightly  corseted,  or  having 
forms  too  nearly  approaching  the  sand- 
glass form. 

lochiel's  men. 

In  1776,  when  Fraser's  regiment  was 
raised,  the  ancient  tenants  of  Cameron 
of  Loch i el  raised  120  men  on  his  for- 
feited estate,  for  the  regiment,  to  secure 
him  a  company.  Being  taken  ill  at 
Loudon,  he  could  not  join,  and  his  men 
refused  to  embark  at  Glasgow,  saying, 
"  They  were  Lochiel's  men,  and  would 
go  anywhere  with  him,  but  could  not 
be  separated  from  him." 

General  Fraser  was,  however,  able 
to  explain  to  them  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  their  chief,  and  they  cheer- 
fully embarked, 

AN  OLD  SCOTS  LADY. 

Miss  Jabez  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
the  Laird  of  Barr,  in  Renfrewshire,  was 
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born  in  1707,  and  died  unmarried,  well 
stricken  in  years.  She  was  very  inti- 
mate with  the  family  of  Castlesemple, 
who  were  much  amused  with  her  droll, 
antiquated  expressions.  On  one  occa- 
sion, telling  Mrs  M 'Do wall  of  a  journey 
she  had  performed  on  foot  from  Loch- 
winnoch  to  Port -Glasgow,  she  said — 

"My  leddie,  I  teuk  up  my  tail  ower 
my  rigging,  and  ne'er  hun't  my  noddle." 


THE  HIGHLAND  PIBROCH. 

The  connoisseurs  in  bagpipe  music 
affect  to  discover  in  a  well-composed 
pibroch  the  imitative  sounds  of  march, 
conflict,  flight,  pursuit,  and  all  the 
"current  of  a  heady  fight." 

To  this  opinion  Dr  Beattie  has  given 
his  sanction  in  the  following  passage: — 
1 1 A  pibroch  is  a  species  of  tune  peculiar, 
I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a 
bagbipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all 
other  music.  Its  rhythm  is  so  irregular, 
and  its  notes,  especially  in  the  quick 
movement,  so  mixed  and  huddled  to- 
gether, that  a  stranger  finds  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  so  as  to  per- 
ceive its  modulation.  Some  of  these 
pibrochs,  being  intended  to  represent 
a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion, 
resembling  a  march  j  then  gradually 
quicken  into  the  onset ;  run  off  with 
noisy  confusion  and  turbulent  rapidity, 
to  imitate  the  conflict  and  pursuit ;  then 
swell  into  a  few  flourishes  of  triumphant 
joy ;  and,  perhaps,  close  with  the  wild 
and  slow  wailings  of  a  funeral  proces- 
sion." 


LORD  BRAXFIELD'S  EXECUTION. 

Lord  Braxfield  died  in  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  laid  in  his  coffin 
without  the  attendance  at  that  ceremony 
of  any  relatives  or  friends.  The  chief 
parties  present  were  two  undertakers,  a 


man  and  a  boy  j  the  latter  many  years 
later  was  our  informant  When  the 
*  *  chesting  "  had  been  performed,  great 
was  the  lad's  horror  and  astonishment 
to  see  his  elder  companion  draw  from 
his  pocket  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  lie 
hitched  into  a  noose,  and  put  it  round 
the  neck  of  the  corpse.  With  many  an 
oath  he  feigned  to  hang  the  dead  judge, 
shouting,  with  ghastly  glee,  into  the 
listless  ear,  "  Monie  a  ane  hae  ye  hangit, 
ye  auld  sinner ;  an*  noo  ye' re  hangit 
yersel',  hoo  d'ye  like  it,  ye  auld  deevil?" 
—Cockburn* 

A  FOOL'S  READING. 

Will  Speir  was  sitting  in  a  pew  under 
the  pulpit  one  Sunday,  and  joined  in 
the  psalmody  with  such  noisy  zeal,  that 
Mr  Fullarton,  the  minister,  tapped  him 
on  the  head  with  his  psalm-book,  and 
said,  "  No  so  loud,  Will  ;  no  so  loud." 

"What,  sir!"  replied  Will,  "do  ye 
mean  to  tell  me  that  I'm  no  to  praise 
God  wi'  a*  my  micht  ?" 

CULLODEN  FORESEEN. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  in  1745,  Lord  President  Forbes 
being  at  his  residence  in  Culloden  with 
a  Scottish  nobleman,  the  conversation 
turned  on  that  battle  and  its  probable 
consequences.  After  having  a  long 
time  discoursed  on  the  subject,  and 
exhausted  every  conjecture,  the  pre- 
sident, turning  himself  towards  a  win- 
dow, cried  out — 

"All  that  may  happen,  but  rest 
assured  these  troubles  will  be  terminated 
on  the  very  spot  where  we  now  are." 

This  prediction  of  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden, several  months  before  it  took 
place,  and  when  the  victorious  army  of 
the  pretender  was  marching  into  England, 
produced  a  prodigious  effect,  and  con- 
firmed many  Scots  in  their  superstitious 
belief  in  second  sight. — PmnanU 
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THE  KING'S  ALLOWANCE. 

In  1 194,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  re*' 
newed  the  grant  of  a  daily  allowance  to 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  whenever  they 
were  invited  to  the  English  court.  There 
were  allowed  one  "hundred  shillings 
daily,  during  their  journey,  in  going 
and  returning ;  thirty  shillings  daily 
during  their  attendance  at  the  English 
court  j  twelve  loaves  of  wastel  bread,  a 
species  of  biscuit,  twelve  wheaten  loaves, 
twelve  quarts  of  wine,  whereof  four  of 
the  king's  own  wine,  and  eight  of  the 
wine  used  by  his  household  ;  two  stone 
of  wax,  or  four  tapers,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  candles,  whereof  forty  such  as 
the  king  used,  and  eighty  such  as  were 
used  by  his  household  ;  two  pounds  of 
pepper,  and  four  pounds  of  cinnamon. 
Hypocras  was  in  those  days  the  fash- 
ionable beverage.  This  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  extravagant 
allowance  of  cinnamon.  We  may  sus- 
pect, however,  that  different  sorts  of 
spices  went  under  the  general  name  of 
cinnamon. 


A  TENDER-HEARTED  DAME. 

A  matron  of  St  Mirrens  took  her  first 
sail  down  the  Clyde,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  was  all  wonderment  and  sur- 
prise. The  painted  buoys  in  the  water 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  was  told 
that  they  were  * 1  buoys  to  mark  the 
course  of  the  vessel  by." 

"  Boys  !  saves  us  a',"  she  exclaimed, 
"what  can  the  puir  callants  be  daen 
oot  in  a  barrel?  they'll  be  droon't,  puir 
tilings — they're  a1  somebody's  bairns  ! 
Oh,  man,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  "haud  the  handle 
o'  your  boat,  let  aff  the  bizz,  and  tak 
them  up  !"  ^ 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  III. 

The  battle  of  Sauchie-burn,  in  which 
James  III.  fell,  was  fought  1 8th  June 


1488,  and  was  signalized  by  the  cruel 
circumstance  of  his  son's  presence  in  the 
hostile  army.  When  the  king  saw  his 
own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and 
his  son  in  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he 
lost  the  little  courage  he  ever  possessed, 
fled  out  of  the  field,  fell  from  his  horse 
as  it  started  at  a  woman  with  a  water- 
pitcher,  and  was  slain,  itis  not  well  under- 
stood by  whom,  James  IV.,  after  the 
battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing  the 
moriks  of  the  chapel-royal  deploring  the 
death  of  his  father,  their  founder,  he 
was  seized  with  deep  remorse,  which 
manifested  itself  in  severe  penance. 


A  bachelor's  bones. 

Andrew  Henderson,  portrait  painter 
in  Glasgow,  and  a  predecessor  of  the 
editor  of  the  present  work  in  the  col- 
lection of  Scottish  proverbs,  was  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  but  withal  a  witty 
and  genial  companion.  One  night  at 
a  party  where  the  company  was  rather 
numerous,  Henderson  had  to  sit  in  a 
corner,  and  place  his  plate  on  his  knees. 
Having  picked  the  leg  of  his  chicken 
clean,  as  poor  poets  and  painters  gene- 
rally do,  he  handed  his  plate  to  the 
host,  together  with  that  of  a  young 
lady  who  sat  next  to  him,  saying  at 
the  same  time — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Mary,  will  ye  let  me 
lay  my  banes  beside  yours  ?  n 


BIRTH  OF  ROBERT  It* 

The  second  wife  of  Walter  the  Stewart 
of  Scotland  was  Marjory,  sole  child  of 
the  first  marriage  of  King  Robert  I., 
upon  which  princess  the  crown  was 
limited  by  many  acts  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  her  father,  if 
her  half  brother,  Prince  David  (who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne),  should 
die  issueless.  As  this  lady,  on  Shrove - 
Tuesday,  in  1 316,  was  returning  from 

2  M 
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Paisley  to  the  castle  of  Renfrew,  the 
principal  seat  of  her  husband,  she  fell 
from  her  horse,  and  dislocating  her  neck 
died  immediately.  The  infant  she  was 
then  pregnant  of  was  perceived  to  be 
alive,  and  the  Caesarian  operation  was 
performed,  the  male  child  being  taken 
from  her  with  no  other  injuiy  than  a 
blemish  in  his  eye ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  people  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Blear-eyed,  He  became 
Robert  IL,  king  of  Scotland. 


EAGLE  SHOOT  TNG. 

The  premium  for  producing  two 
eagles'  feet,  as  they  became  fewer, 
gradually  dwindled  down  from  a  guinea 
to  half-a-crown.  The  shepherd  made 
a  sort  of  low  hut,  or  covering  of  loose 
branches  of  trees  and  heath,  under 
which  he  concealed  himself,  with  his 
fowling-piece,  a  little  before  daybreak, 
after  putting  the  mangled  carcase  of  a 
dead  sheep  as  a  bait.  The  kite  was 
the  earliest  riser,  then  came  the  raven, 
carrion-crow,  and  magpie,  who  all 
tugged  away  together  in  perfect  good 
humour ;  last  of  all  came  the  eagle, 
and  all  the  others  retired  to  a  respect! ul 
distance,  to  allow  him  to  feed  and — be 
shot 


A  GOOD  "PLATEMAN." 

One  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish  of 
Old  Monkland  was  appointed,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  collection  for  repairs  made 
on  the  church,  to  superintend  the  de- 
posits. A  wealthy  resident  and  his 
wife  passed  in,  and  laid  down  a  paltry 
sum  as  a  contribution.  But  the  heritor 
would  have  none  of  it. 

"Come  back,  laird,  come  back," 
said  he ;  "ye  maun  do  niair  for  the 
brod  than  that:  I'll  no  tak  it  affyour 


The  result  of  the  matter  was  that 
more  was  done. 


IN  THE  WRONG  PLACE. 

A  brief  commentary  on  a  rather  sud- 
den change  of  politics  in  one  of  the 
French  cuirassiers  when  on  the  point 
of  being  cut  down  by  a  soldier  of  the 
Greys,  was  overheard  at  the  baUle  of 
Waterloo.  The  Frenchman,  who  had 
certainly  advanced  with  the  cry  of 
"Vive  l'Empercur,"  called  out  "  Vive 
le  Roi." 

"Gude  faith,  freend,"  said  his  pur- 
suer in  purest  Scotch,  "if  ye  cry  that 
ye  shu'dna  be  here." 


NO  MEAT,  NO  GRACE, 

A  clergyman,  in  the  course  of  his 
visitation  to  a  remote  part  of  his  parish, 
entered  a  hut,  the  only  inmate  of  which 
was  a  boy,  rough,  unkempt,  and  un- 
couth, both  in  person  and  manners, 
The  reverend  gentleman,  being  a  little 
fatigued  with  climbing  the  hill,  sat 
down  upon  a  stool,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  boy. 

"Where  is  your  father  an*  mother, 
my  boy?" 

Boy.  "They're  no  in;  what  do  ye 
want  wf  them  ?  " 

Minister.  "  Since  they  are  no  in,  I'll 
speer  you  some  questions.  Can  you 
read  ony?" 

Boy.  "  Ay  can  I ;  can  you  ?  " 

Minister.  "  Can  you  pray  ony?" 

Boy.  "Ay  can  I;  can  you?" 

Minister,  "  Can  you  say  a  grace  when 
you  tak  your  meat?" 

Boy.  "  Ay  can  Ij  can  you  do  that, 
mun  ?  " 

Minister.  "  Ay,  I  do.  But  let  me 
hear  you  say  a  grace," 

Boy.  "  Gie  me  meat  then,  for  I 
ne'er  say  grace  but  when  I  hae  meat  to 
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JOSEPH  IN  KILTS  I 

A  Highlander,  devoted  in  his  belief 
that  the  Gaelic  was  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  indeed  of  the  world, 
had  also  a  strong  idea  that  the  Hebrews 
wore  kilts  S  He  accordingly  wrote  a 
poem  to  prove  that  Joseph's  "coat  of 
many  colours  M  was  simply  made  of 
tartan,  and  in  the  following  verse  that 
idea  is  strongly,  if  not  conclusively,  set 
down  t — 

"  Auld  Jacob  made  his  dautit  Josie 
A  tartan  coat  to  keep  him  cosie  ; 
Says  he,  '  Gin  e'er  ye  leave  my  bosie, 

This  coat  I'll  ken  ; 
This  tale  we  hae  frae  honest  Mosie, 

The  best  o'  men." 


MALT-TAX  RIOTS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  towns  in  Scotland  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  malt-tax,  when  imposed  in 
1 725.  Seditious  pamphlets  were  printed 
and  dispersed  through  the  country, 
comparing  their  slavery  to  that  of  the 
Israelites  under  the  Egyptian  bondage  j 
that  England  had  loaded  them  with 
burdens  too  heavy  for  them  to  bearj 
and  that  they  were  betrayed  by  the 
treacherous  actings  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. The  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh were  inveighed  against  and  in- 
sulted for  the  zeal  they  had  shown  in 
suppressing  and  discouraging  tumultu- 
ous proceedings,  and  requiring  a  due 
obedience  to  the  law. 

The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were  still 
more  outrageous,  declaring  publicly  in 
the  streets  that  they  would  not  submit 
to  a  malt  tax,  insulting  the  officers  of 
excise,  and  threatening  to  stone  them  if 
they  attempted  to  enter  their  malt- 
houses  ;  for  which  purpose  they  had 
piled  up  heaps  of  stones  at  the  doors  to 
show  them  what  they  might  expect  if 
they  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  that 
law.    Messengers  and  letters  were  sent 


from  Glasgow  to  most  of  the  consider- 
able towns,  exciting  them  not  to  submit 
to  this  new  imposition  ;  but  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  people  of  Glasgow, 
who  were  determined  to  suffer  all  ex- 
tremities rather  than  comply  with  the 
payment  of  this  insupportable  tax,  as 
they  were  pleased  to  term  it ;  and  it 
was  reported  publicly  at  that  time  in 
Stirling,  Perth,  and  Edinburgh,  that  the 
house  of  Daniel  Campbell,  Esq.,  member 
of  parliament  for  Glasgow,  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  this  law,  was  to  be 
plundered  on  the  day  the  malt- tax  was 
to  be  imposed. 

General  Wade  sent  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  numbering  1 10  men,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Bushel,  At  their 
entrance  into  the  town,  the  mob  assem- 
bled in  the  streets,  throwing  stone  and 
dirt  at  the  soldiers,  using  reproachful  lan- 
guage, and  seemed  to  show  great  con- 
tempt for  the  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
saying  they  were  but  a  breakfast  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  soon  repent 
coming  thither.  The  guard -room  was 
locked  up,  and  the  key  taken  away  by 
the  populace.  The  captain  bore  these 
insults  with  patience,  and  sent  for  a  civil 
magistrate  j  but  none  could  be  found  to 
assist  in  dispersing  the  rabble ;  and 
though  the  provost  had  sent  billets  for 
quartering  the  soldiers,  the  inhabitants 
for  the  most  part  refused  lo  receive 
them  into  their  houses.  The  people 
increasing  in  their  number,  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Campbell,  broke  it  open, 
and  began  to  plunder  it  with  great  rage 
and  fury-.  The  captain,  as  soon  as  he 
had  notice  of  it,  sent  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate, offering  him  his  assistance  in  dis- 
persing them.  He  answered  that  he 
thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  thought 
his  number  insufficient  j  so  that  the  mob 
continued  their  outrages  all  that  night 
and  part  of  the  day  following  :  plunder- 
ing and  destroying  the  house  and  gar- 
dens without  molestation. 

The  next  morning  the  provost  ordered 
the  guard-house  to  be  broke  open,  and 
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gave  the  captain  possession  of  it,  who 
posted  a  guard  there  of  an  officer  and 
thirty  men. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  drums 
were  beat  about  the  streets  by  women, 
or  men  in  women's  clothes,  as  a  signal 
to  assemble  the  mob,  who  got  together 
in  greater  numbers  than  before.  The 
captain,  not  knowing  what  mischief  they 
intended,  ordered  all  his  men  to  repair 
to  the  guard-room,  but  the  mob  did  not 
long  keep  their  secret,  for  they  advanced 
through  the  several  streets  that  led  to 
the  guard-house,  saying,  their  next 
business  was  the  soldiers,  and  crying — 

**  Drive  the  dogs  out  of  the  town  ; 
cut  them  to  pieces!  " 

The  captain,  apprehensive  that  their 
first  intention  was  to  disarm  his  men, 
called  them  out  and  posted  them  in  four 
divisions,  facing  the  streets  through 
which  the  mob  advanced.  As  soon  as 
they  approached,  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation, they  threw  stones  at  the  sol- 
diers in  such  quantities,  and  of  so  large 
a  size,  that  several  of  the  men  were 
wounded  and  bruised.  The  captain 
spoke  to  them  very  calmly,  telling  them 
that  he  was  not  come  there  to  do  them 
any  harm,  and  desired  them  earnestly  to 
retire,  lest  it  should  not  be  in  his  power 
to  hinder  the  soldiers  from  firing  on 
them.  To  which  some  of  them 
answered,  "  Return  your  men  to  the 
guard,  and  then  we  will  retire."  The 
captain,  in  hopes  to  appease  them, 
ordered  his  men  to  face  about,  and 
return  to  the  guard-house.  Their  backs 
were  no  sooner  turned,  but  the  stones 
showered  in  upon  them  in  greater 
quantities  than  before,  wounded  and 
bruised  many  of  them,  broke  several  of 
their  bayonets  and  locks  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  put  them  into  such  disorder, 
that  they  retired  into  the  guardroom 
for  shelter.  The  captain  then  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  advance  again  into  the 
streets ;  and  being  attacked  as  they 
came  out,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  killed 
and  wounded  several.    They  dispersed 


for  some  time,  but  returned  in  greater 
rage  and  fury,  and  brought  with  them 
all  the  fire-arms  they  could  find  in  the 
town,  and  distributed  to  their  men  a 
barrel  of  powder  belonging  to  the  two 
companies,  which  they  had  seized  on 
their  first  coming  to  attack  the  guard. 
The  provost,  apprehending  the  rage  the 
populace  were  in  might  occasion  greater 
mischiefs  than  what  had  already  hap- 
pened, sent  to  Captain  Bushel,  desiring 
him  for  his  safety,  and  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed,  to  retire  out  of  the  town ; 
otherwise,  he  and  all  his  men  would 
probably  be  murdered.  The  captain 
took  his  advice  and  marched  his  men 
to  Dumbarton  Castle,  ten  miles  distant, 
being  followed  part  of  the  way  by  some 
hundreds  of  the  mob,  which  obliged 
him  to  fire  some  shot  in  the  rear,  to 
secure  his  retreat. 

There  were  of  the  town's-people 
eight  killed  on  the  spot,  besides  nine- 
teen who  were  wounded,  two  or  three  of 
whom  afterwards  died.  Of  the  soldiers 
there  were  six  missing,  who,  being  dis- 
abled by  the  wounds  and  bruises  they 
received  in  the  riot,  could  not  march 
with  the  companies  to  Dumbarton. 
Two  of  them  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  mob  were  inhumanly  treated  and 
left  for  dead,  but  in  some  time  after 
they  all  recovered  and  returned  to  the 
regiment.  The  shoes,  stockings,  and 
linen  belonging  to  the  two  companies, 
which  were  left  in  the  town  when  they 
retreated,  were  plundered  by  the 
people ;  and  though  application  was 
afterwards  made  to  the  magistrates  they 
never  could  obtain  any  reparation. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  large  military 
force  order  was  restored.  A  heavy 
contribution  was  levied  to  indemnify 
Mr  Campbell  for  his  loss. 


HIGHLAND  MAGNANIMITY. 

At  a  fair  held  at  Portnacraish,  in 
Appin,  a  low-country  sheoherd  in  the 
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service  of  a  gentleman  near  Glencoe,  was 
drinking  whisky  with  four  or  five  High- 
land shepherds  in  the  inn.  Getting  in- 
toxicated he  became  very  abusive,  and 
struck  several  of  the  party.  A  tall, 
handsome,  manly-looking  Highlander, 
with  black  curly  hair,  took  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
house.  The  moment  he  was  at  liberty, 
he  turned  round  and  struck  the  High- 
lander violently  with  his  long  hazel 
staff.  The  Highlander  took  it  from 
him,  snapped  it,  and  threw  it  away. 
At  that  instant  a  pitiful -looking  little 
fellow  rushed  out  of  the  house  with  a 
reat  deal  of  clamorous  swaggering  to 
eat  the  Low  lander,  who,  he  said,  had 
struck  him. 

"Begone,  beggar!"  said  the  tall 
young  man,  pushing  him  back;  "he 
struck  me  too,  and  I  think  /  could  beat 
him  as  well  as  you.  He  has  behaved 
ill,  and  I  turned  him  out;  lie  made  a 
bad  use  of  his  staff,  and  I  broke  it ;  but 
no  man  shall  beat  him  here,  and  he 
that  lifts  his  hand  to  him  had  as  well 
lift  it  to  me  ;  he  is  a  stranger,  and 

HAS  NONE  TO  TAKE  HIS  PART."  The 
only  other  stranger  that  was  present 
could  have  almost  worshipped  the  young 
man  ;  but  nobody  else  took  the  least 
notice  of  a  circumstance  so  natural 
and  common  among  them.  Yet  had 
a  Stewart  or  a  M  'Coll  quarrelled  with 
a  Campbell  over  his  whisky,  and  a 
general  row  taken  place,  as  was  likely 
to  happen,  this  very  young  man  would 
have  been  the  most  forward  in  the  fray, 
and  played  one  of  the  best  cudgels  in 
the  fair. 


A  "personal"  rebuke.* 

In  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  many  rebukes 
were  administered  from  the  pulpit  to 

*  For  a  number  of  excellent  anecdotes, 
hitherto  unpublished,  the  Editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr  Wilson,  Edinburgh. 


members  of  the  congregation  in  words 
so  "outspoken"  that  now-a-days  they 
would  not  be  tolerated.  In  Dunse, 
about  the  time  we  speak  of,  there  lived 
a  clergyman,  who  was  well  known  for 
uttering  such  reprimands.  One  of  his 
hearers  lived  at  Clockmill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town.  She  was  a  woman 
of  "unfavoured"  countenance,  but  al- 
ways gaudily  dressed.  She  was  gener- 
ally late  in  going  into  church  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  while  entering  during  the 
reading  of  the  chapter,  the  minister 
stopped,  and  addressed  her  thus — 

"Oh!  Betty,  Betty,  wha  wad  hae 
thocht  o'  the  like  o'  you  lingering  ower 
the  glass  (mirror)  sae  lang?" — Dr  Wil- 
son. 


"NEAR  THE  KIRK,  ETC." 

Another  hearer  lived  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  kirk,  while  another 
lived  at  Cranshaws,  about  nine  miles 
off.  The  minister  addressing  the  con- 
gregation one  day  said — 

' '  When  I  came  to  the  kirk  this 
morning,  I  saw  Joanie  frae  Cran- 
shaws sitting  on  the  "  loupin-on-stane  " 

at  the  gate;  but  there's  Betty  ,  she's 

late,  but  then  she  has  a*  the  way  to  come 
frae  the  Black  Bull  Wynd."— Dr  WU- 
son. 


A  HINT  TO  TAM  THAMSON. 

The  same  clergyman  was  very  much 
annoyed  by  a  certain  tradesman  coming 
into  church  invariably  late  ;  and  as  his 
seat  was  in  the  gallery,  the  noise  caused 
by  his  entrance  was  annoying.  Accord- 
ingly the  beadle  was  told  to  sneck  or 
fasten  back  the  gallery  door,  and  not 
to  shut  it  till  ordered  by  the  minister. 
On  the  Sunday  the  culprit  entered,  and 
as  usual  tramped  along  the  floor.  At 
the  moment  trie  clergyman  ceased  his 
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prayer,  and  looking  over  the  pulpit, 
spoke  to  the  beadle  thus — 

"John,  you  may  shut  the  gallery  door 
noo,  for  Tarn  Thamson,  the  plumber, 
has  come  in." — Dr  Wilson. 


THE  FIRST  MACINTYRE. 

Of  the  first  of  the  Macintyres  who 
came  from  Ireland  to  settle  in  the 
Highlands  the  (olio wing  tradition  is 
related  : — 

On  his  way  across  the  channel  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  a  plug  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  was  displaced,  and 
inadvertently  thrown  overboard  in  bal- 
ing. Having  nothing  else  to  supply  its 
place,  he  stuck  his  thumb  in  the  hole. 
His  hand,  however,  being  wanted  in 
another  part  of  the  boat,  he  took  an 
axe,  cut  off  his  thumb,  and  left  it  there ! 
From  this  he  was  ever  after  called  An 
soary  the  carpenter,  and  his  descendants 
Mac  an  tsliaor,  Mac  in  tyre,  Carpenter- 
son,  or  Wrightson. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  KAIL  KEEP. 

"What  way  do  you  married  women 
no  come  to  the  kirk  regular?"  said  a 
west  country  dissenting  minister  from 
the  pulpit  one  Sunday.  "  Some  o'  ye 
will  make  an  excuse  that  ye  maun  stay 
at  hame  to  make  the  broth.  To  that  I 
answer,  Make  them  on  Saturday.  Ay, 
but,  minister,  say  some  o*  ye,  They'll  no 
keep — they'll  be  sour  gin  Sunday  comes. 
My  reply  to  that  is,  Put  ye  neither  leeks 
nor  syboes  into  them,  and  I'll  caution 
them  ! M 


k  SCOTTISH  TOAST. 

Peace  and  plenty,  and  nae  killing  ; 
Beef  at  a  groat,  and  meat  at  a  shilling  ; 
"Whisky  for  naething,  yill  at  the  same, 
A  canty  bit  wife,  and  a  cosie  wee  hame. 


THE  CAMERON  I  AN  S  OR  26TH 
REGIMENT. 

The  Convention  of  States,  after  the 
abdication  of  James  VII.,  voted  to  raise 
some  regular  forces,  whereof  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Came  ion  ians  were  formed 
into  a  regiment,  which  afterwards,  to 
their  great  honour,  distinguished  them- 
selves upon  several  occasions,  particu- 
larly at  Dunkeld,  where  they  stood  the 
shock  of  a  superior  number  of  that 
Highland  army  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  beat  nearly  4000  English  and 
Dutch  forces,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mackay."  Lest  the  reader 
should  suspect  me  (says  the  writer  of 
this)  of  partiality  in  favour  of  these 
brave  people,  it  will  not  be  impertinency 
to  give  such  a  part  of  their  character  as 
may  enable  them  to  account  for  their 
surmounting  the  utmost  difficulties  and 
even  seeming  impossibilities. 

"The  Cameronians-  are  strictly  reli- 
gious, and  ever  act  upon  that  principle; 
making  the  war  a  part  of  their  religion, 
and  converting  state  policy  into  points 
of  conscience.  They  fight  as  they  pray, 
and  pray  as  they  fight,  making  every 
battle  a  new  exercise  of  their  faith,  and 
believe  that  in  such  a  case  they  are,  as 
it  were,  under  the  banner  of  Christ ;  if 
they  fall  in  battle,  they  die  in  their 
calling,  as  martyrs  to  the  good  cause, 
and  believe  that  in  thus  shedding  their 
blood  they  finish  the  work  of  their 
salvation.  From  such  maxims  and 
articles  of  faith  the  Cameronians  may 
be  slain,  never  conquered.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  have  lost  their  lives,  but 
few  or  none  ever  yielded.  On  the  con- 
trary, whenever  they  believe  their  duty 
or  religion  calls  them  to  it,  they  are 
always  unanimous  and  ready,  with  un- 
daunted spirits,  and  great  vivacity  of 
mind,  to  encounter  hardships,  attempt 
great  enterprises,  despise  danger,  and 
bravely  rush  on  to  death  or  victory. 

"A  foreign  war  immediately  ensuing 
on  King  William's  accession  to  the 
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crown,  most  part  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
land were  ordered  to  Flanders,  whereof 
the  Cameron ian  regiment  was  a  part, 
whom  I  shall  follow  no  further  than  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  anno  2692,  where 
many  of  that  brave  corps  exchanged 
their  lives  for  immortal  honour,  among 
whom  was  my  brother-in-law.  He  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  great 
soldier,  a  fine  gentleman,  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  good  Christian." 


"BADGERING"  a  friend. 

One  day,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
two  friends  who  were  riding  past  a 
Steep  bank  stopped  opposite  a  hole  in 
it,  and  one  said  to  the  other — 

"John,  I  saw  a  brock  gang  in  there." 

"Did  ye?"  said  John;  "haud  my 
horse,  and  I'll  grip  him." 

"Certainly,  said  his  friend,  and 
away  rushed  John  for  a  spade.  After 
digging  for  half-an-hour,  he  came  back, 
nigh  speechless,  with  this  report,  "  I 
canna  rind  him." 

""Deed,"  said  the  wag  very  coolly, 
"  I  wad  hae  wondered  if  ye  bad,  John, 
for  it's  ten  years  since  I  saw  him  gang 
in." 


crawfurd's  "memoirs." 

This  book  was  long  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  high  authority  on  the  historical 
incidents  of  which  it  treated.  In  1804, 
however,  a  discover}'  was  made  by 
David  Laing,  LL.D.,  the  venerable 
and  learned  librarian  to  the  writers  to 
the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  by  which  it  was 
proved  to  be  shamefully  regardless  of 
veracity,  and  procured  for  its  author 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  being 
"the  first  Scotsman  "who  published  his 
own  compositions  as  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  a  former  age."  In  The 
Historie  and  Life  of  James  the  Sexty 
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edited  by  Laing,  the  learned  doctor 
thus  stated  the  discoveries  he  had 
made  : — 

"In  Crawfurd's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs 
of  Scotland  references  occur  to  a  MS. 
in  support  of  certain  positions,  which 
includes  nothing  that  in  the  least  counte- 
nances them,  and  the  above  Historic 
printed  from  that  identical  MS.,  amply 
confirms  this  heavy  charge,  "  the  earliest 
if  not  the  most  impudent  literary  forgery 
ever  practised  in  Scotland."  Every 
circumstance  in  the  MS.  unfavourable 
either  to  Queen  Mary  or  to  Both  well,  0? 
favourable  to  their  adversaries,  Crawfurd 
carefully  suppressed  ;  while  every  vague 
assertion  in  Camden,  Spottiswoode, 
Melvill,  and  others,  or  in  the  State 
Papers  which  Crawfurd  had  transcribed 
from  the  Cotton  MSS.,  is  inserted  in 
the  Memoirs;  and  these  writers  are 
quoted  on  the  margin  as  collateral 
authorities,  confirming  the  evidence  of 
some  unknown  contemporary.  Fictions, 
invented  by  Crawfurd  himself,  are  pro- 
fusely intermixed ;  and  even  the  ill- 
digested  form  of  the  genuine  narrative 
is  a  pretext  for  the  transposition  and 
alteration  of  facts.  Crawfurd  having 
thus,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  the  original 
manuscript,  constructed  spurious  me- 
moirs of  his  own,  'declares  solemnly 
that  he  has  not  wrested  any  of  the 
words  to  add  to  one  man's  credit,  or 
to  impair  the  honesty  of  another  :  that 
he  lias  neither  heightened  nor  dimin- 
ished any  particular  character  or  action, 
but  that  he  has  kept  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  meaning  and  sense  of  his  author:' 
and  even  in  his  title-page  professes  that 
the  work  '  is  faithfully  published  from 
an  authentic  manuscript.'  The  Memoirs, 
adds  the  editor  of  the  Historie^  have 
been  quoted  as  genuine  by  Hume  and 
Robertson,  and  their  authority  has  been 
re-echoed  by  disputants  as  a  full  con- 
firmation of  the  most  absolute  fictions. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  Goodall  of 
connivance  at  the  fraud :  he  had  col- 
lated the  memoirs  with  two  copies  of 
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the  original  MS.,  and  was  conscious  of 
the  imposture,  which,  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  he  endeavours  partly 
to  vindicate,  and  partly  to  conceal" 


A  DIALECTIC  TEST. 

"Foo  do  ye  ken  Farfar  folk  fan  ye 
meet  them  ?  *  said  a  Brechin  man  one 
day  to  a  stranger,  who  had  boasted 
that  he  could  pick  out  a  county  man 
among  a  thousand  Scotsmen. 

"  Foo  could  I  do't?"  was  the  answer; 
fat's  to  hinder  ony  body  frae  daen't?  I 
just  ken  them  in  a  minute  by  their  foo's 
and  their  fat's,  and  their  far's  and  their 
fan's. " 


FARMERS  AND  FARMERS. 

Lord  Karnes,  Pringle  of  Lees,  and 
a  few  other  "gentlemen  farmers,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  among  the  first 
to  introduce  improvements  in  agriculture 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland ;  and 
their  first  efforts  in  this  direction  pro- 
voked the  opposition  and  roused  the 
contempt  of  the  professional  tillers  of 
the  ground.  The  system  pursued  by 
the  more  enlightened  amateurs,  how- 
ever, gradually  made  way,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  farmers  found  themselves  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  adopt  the  new 
system.  One  of  the  innovaters — Mr 
Dawson,  himself  a  real  practical  farmer 
— being  asked  when  his  neighbours 
began  to  follow  his  example,  replied 
pertinently — 

"  Whenever  they  began  to  notice 
that  I  was  getting  rich  ! ,r 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  CHIEF. 

Formerly  the  chieftain  of  a  clan  was 
an  officer  of  the  first  importance.  Before 
he  entered  on  his  patriarchal  govern- 
ment, and  ere  his  followers  owned  him 


as  fit  for  enterprise,  proofs  of  his  valour 
were  required,  to  satisfy  them  of  his 
prowess  in  the  field  ;  and,  as  he  like- 
wise was  sole  umpire  in  all  domestic 
disputes,  it  seldom  happened  that  an 
opportunity  was  wanting  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  judicial  talents.  The  first 
specimen  of  manhood  expected  in  a 
young  chieftain  was  dexterity  in  hunt- 
ing ;  the  next  was  to  make  an  incursion, 
attended  with  extreme  ha2ard,  on  some 
neighbour  with  whom  he  was  at  open 
variance,  and  to  carry  off  by  force  of 
arms  whatever  cattle  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers fell  in  with.  In  this  manner 
conflicts  and  feuds  were  nourished,  and 
kept  constantly  in  existence,  among 
the  Scottish  Highlanders ;  but  these 
conflicts  ceased  almost  entirely  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  and 
hereditary  jurisdiction  was  abolished  in 
1748,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture, when  Highland  emancipation  was 
in  part  accomplished.  The  solemnities 
at  the  inauguration  of  a  chief  are  no 
more  !  The  voice  of  the  bard  is  silent 
in  the  hall  I  The  deeds  of  other  times 
are  no  longer  recounted  as  incentives 
to  emulate  their  forefathers !  The 
system  is  altogether  changed,  and  the 
manners  of  civilized  Europe  rapidly 
began  to  prevail  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles. 


A  B REWSTER - W IFF. 

In  Scotland,  as  on  the  by-roads  in 
England  a  few  years  back,  there  were 
few  travellers,  and  little  profit  for  inn- 
keepers;  the  husband  was  obliged  to 
follow  some  other  avocation  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  leave  the 
concerns  of  his  house  entirely  to  his 
wife,  who  was  too  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  her  charge  to  share  it  with 
any  body.  It  was  from  her  alone  that 
the  inn  took  its  denomination  ;  and  she 
was  emphatically  called  ^brewster-zvife^ 
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because  the  character  of  her  charge  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  her  skill  in  brewing 
and  the  quality  of  her  ale.  Sometimes 
the  husband's  politeness,  and  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  his  forwardness  and  love  of 
strong  ale,  led  him  to  do  the  honours 
in  his  own  house,  but  he  never  meddled 
with  the  management  of  it ;  for  a  brew- 
ster-wife  who  would  have  suffered  such 
interference  would  have  been  considered 
very  unfit  for  her  place. 


A  bachelor's  kettle. 

Alexander  Rodger,  a  Scottish  poet 
of  Whistlebinkie  celebrity,  had  occasion 
one  night  to  present  an  elegant  tea- 
kettle to  a  gentleman  who  had  earned 
the  compliment  from  his  friends.  Poet- 
like, Rodger  conveyed  the  gift  in  rhyme, 
and,  as  the  recipient  was  a  bachelor,  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir, — As  you're  a  man  o'  mettle, 
And  gen'rous  wi'  your  tea  and  toddy, 

Your  friends  present  you  wi'  this  kettle, 
To  keep  ui  sap  your  single  body. 

But  as  it's  time  you  now  should  settle, 

And  lead  a  doubly  sober  life, 
Get  as  appendage  to  your  kettle, 

That  useful  ornament— a  wife. 

And  if  you'd  live  in  harmony, 

Then  teach  her  this  important  matter- 
To  use  this  gift  just  twice  a-day, 

And  dinna  aye  be  in  hot-water  ! 


AN  ALTERED  SIGN. 

The  landlord  of  a  public-house  at 
Dundee,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
removed  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  the  sign  of  King  William, 
instead  of  "The  Grey  Calf,"  under 
the  auspices  of  which  he  had  formerly 
sold  his  ale.  To  prevent  his  old  friends 
from  mistaking  the  house,  he  wrote 
underneath,  "This  is  the  Grey  Calf 
from  over  the  water." 


A  DOUGLAS  AND  HIS  DUTY. 

The  gallant  Captain  Douglas,  who 
commanded  the  "Royal  Oak,"  when 
the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean, 
had  received  orders  to  defend  his  ship 
to  the  last  extremity,  but  none  to  retire; 
and  therefore  when  the  ship  was  set 
on  fire,  he  chose  rather  to  perish  in 
her  than  quit  his  station,  exclaiming 
heroically — 

"A  Douglas  was  never  known  to  quit 
his  post  without  orders!" 


GENERAL  WADEJS  ROADS. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Marshal 
Wade  s  great  exploit,  in  making  the 
road  from  Inverness  to  Inveraray,  an 
obelisk  was  erected  near  Fort-William, 
on  which  the  traveller  was  reminded 
of  his  merits  by  the  following  naive 
couplet ; — 

11  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 
made, 

You  would  hold  up  your  hands  and  bless 
General  Wade  1 " 


A  MILITARY  CATSPAW. 

During  the  last  century,  and  even 
later,  many  church  members  were  pub- 
licly rebuked  for  immoral  conduct,  and 
compelled  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  "  stool 
of  repentance."  Sometimes  the  stool 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  kirk,  at 
other  times  within  the  building  itself. 
In  Kelso  parish  church  there  was  a 
small  pew — sufficient  to  accommodate 
one  person — placed  opposite  the  pulpit, 
so  that  the  minister  could  address  his 
discourse  to  the  individual  under  censure. 
It  so  happened  that  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  a  lieutenant  of  the  line  was 
attached  to  accompany  a  recruiting 
party  to  Kelso.  While  there,  he  had 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  kirk,  and 
was  ordered  to  submit  to  the  rebuke  on 
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the  Sunday.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
thought,  his  relief,  in  the  shape  of  a 
junior  officer,  came  on  the  Saturday, 
whom  he  told  that,  as  he  must  leave  on 
the  following  morning,  and  could  not 
attend  church,  the  beadle  would  show 
him  (the  junior)  the  seat  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  military.  The  stranger  was 
rather  astonished  when  he  entered  the 
church  to  see  so  many  people  looking  at 
him  as  he  passed  up  the  aisle;  and  more 
so,  when  the  minister  seemed  to  direct 
his  discourse  chieAy  to  him.  He  put  it 
all  down  to  his  dashing  appearance  and 
new  uniform ;  but  before  the  conclusion 
cf  the  service  he  found  out  his  mistake. 
Mutual  explanations  ensued,  and  upon 
returning  to  his  quarters,  he  found  that 
his  brother  officer  had  made-  off.  It 
was  a  cruel  trick. — Dr  Wilson. 


CONCEALMENT  OF  SIR  PATRICK  HUME. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  first  earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  King  William  III.,  for  having  taken 
a  leading  part  to  counteract  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Charles  II.,  and  after- 
wards the  more  dangerous  measures  of 
James  II.  which  threatened  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  complete  subversion  of  its 
religion ;  for  which  attempts  he  was 
long  imprisoned  in  the  former  reign, 
and  persecuted  with  a  most  unrelenting 
spirit  in  the  latter,  for  having  joined  in 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  1685. 

When  a  near  relation,  very  dear  to 
Sir  Patrick,  was  imprisoned,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  keep  himself  concealed. 
The  following  account  of  his  conceal- 
ment is  taken  from  the  MS.  preserved 
in  the  family  by  his  granddaughter  : — 

4 1  After  persecution  began  afresh,  and 
my  grandfather  Baillie  again  in  prison, 
Sir  Patrick  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  concealed ;  and  soon  found  he 
had  too  good  reason  for  so  doing,  parties 


being  continually  sent  out  in  search  of 
him,  and  often  to  his  own  house,  to  the 
terror  of  all  in  it,  though  not  from  any 
fear  of  his  safety,  whom  they  imagined 
at  a  great  distance  from  home,  for  no 
soul  knew  where  he  was  but  my  grand- 
mother and  my  mother,  except  one 
man,  a  carpenter,  called  Jamie  Winter, 
who  used  to  work  in  the  house,  and 
lived  a  mile  off,  on  whose  fidelity  they 
thought  they  could  depend,  and  were 
not  deceived.  The  frequent  examina- 
tions and  oaths  put  to  servants,  in  order 
to  make  discoveries,  were  so  strict  they 
durst  not  run  the  risk  of  trusting  any  of 
them.  By  the  assistance  of  this  man, 
they  got  a  bed  and  bedclothes  carried 
in  the  night  to  the  burying-place,  a 
vault  under  ground  at  Polwarth  church, 
a  mile  from  the  house,  where  he  was 
concealed  a  month  ;  and  had  only  for 
light  an  open  slit  at  the  one  end,  through 
which  nobody  could  see  what  was  below ; 
she  (his  daughter)  went  every  night  by 
herself  at  midnight  to  carry  him  victuals 
and  drink,  and  stayed  with  him  as  long 
as  she  could  to  get  home  before  day. 
In  all  this  time  my  grandfather  showed 
the  same  constant  composure  and  cheer- 
fulness of  mind  that  he  continued  to 
possess  to  his  death,  which  was  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four ;  all  which  good 
qualities  she  inherited  from  him  in  a 
high  degree ;  often  did  they  laugh 
heartily  in  that  doleful  habitation,  at 
different  accidents  that  happened.  She 
at  that  time  had  a  terror  for  a  church- 
yard, especially  in  the  dark,  as  it  is  not 
uncommon  at  her  age,  by  idle  nursery 
stories ;  but  when  engaged  by  concern 
for  her  father,  she  stumbled  over  the 
graves  every  night  alone,  without  feai 
of  any  kind  entering  her  thoughts,  but 
for  soldiers  and  parties  in  search  of  him, 
which  the  least  noise  or  motion  of  a 
leaf  put  her  in  terror  for.  The  minister's 
house  was  near  the  church  ;  the  first 
night  she  went,  his  dogs  kept  such  a 
barking  as  put  her  in  the  utmost  fear  of 
a  discovery;  my  grandmother  sent  for 
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the  minister  the  next  day,  and  upon  pre- 
tence of  a  mad  dog  got  him  to  hang  all 
his  dogs.  There  was  also  a  difficulty 
of  getting  victuals  to  carry  him,  without 
the  servants  suspecting ;  the  only  way 
it  was  done  was  by  stealing  it  off  her 
plate  at  dinner  into  her  lap.  Many  a 
diverting  story  she  has  told  about  this, 
and  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  Her 
father  liked  sheep's  head,  and  while  the 
children  were  eating  their  broth  she 
had  conveyed  most  of  one  into  her  lap  ; 
when  her  brother  Sandy — the  second 
Lord  Marchmont — had  done,  he  looked 
up  with  astonishment,  and  said,  'Mother, 
will  ye  look  at  Grizzel ;  while  we  have 
been  supping  our  broth,  she  has  eat  up 
the  whole  sheep's  head.'  This  occa- 
sioned so  much  mirth  among  them,  that 
her  father  at  night  was  greatly  enter- 
tained by  it,  and  desired  Sandy  might 
have  a  share  in  the  next.  I  need  not 
multiply  stories  of  this  kind,  of  which  I 
know  many.  His  great  comfort  and 
constant  entertainment,  for  he  had  no 
light  to  read  by,  was  repeating  Buch- 
anan's Psalms,  which  he  had  by  heart 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  retained 
them  to  his  dying  day. 

"  As  the  gloomy  habitation  my  father 
was  in  was  not  to  be  long  endured,  but 
from  necessity,  they  were  contriving 
other  places  of  safety  for  him ;  amongst 
others,  particularly  one  under  a  bed 
which  drew  out,  on  a  ground  floor,  in 
a  room  of  which  my  mother  kept  the 
key  ;  she  and  the  same  man  worked  in 
the  night,  making  a  hole  in  the  earth 
after  lifting  the  boards,  which  they  did 
by  scratching  it  up  with  their  hands, 
not  to  make  any  noise,  till  she  left  not 
a  nail  upon  her  fingers,  she  helping  the 
man  to  carry  the  earth  as  they  dug  it, 
in  a  sheet  on  his  back,  out  at  the  window 
into  the  garden;  he  then  made  a  box 
at  his  own  house,  large  enough  for  her 
father  to  lie  in,  with  bed  and  bed- 
clothes, and  bored  holes  in  the  boards 
for  .air ;  when  all  this  was  finished,  for 
it  was  long  about,  she  thought  lie rs elf 


the  most  secure  happy  creature  alive. 
When  it  had  stood  the  trial  for  a  month 
of  no  water  coming  into  it,  which  was 
feared  from  being  so  low,  and  every 
day  examined  by  my  mother,  and  the 
holes  for  the  air  made  clear,  and  kept 
clean  picked,  her  father  ventured  home, 
having  that  to  trust  to.  After  being  at 
home  a  week  or  two,  the  bed  daily 
examined  as  nsnal,  one  day  in  lifting 
the  boards  the  bed  bounced  to  the  top. 
the  box  being  full  of  water  :  in  her  life 
she  was  never  so  struck,  and  had  near 
d ropped  down,  it  being  at  that  time 
their  only  refuge;  her  father,  with  great 
composure,  said  to  his  wife  and  her,  he 
saw  they  must  tempt  Providence  no 
longer,  and  that  it  was  now  fit  and 
necessary  for  him  to  go  off,  and  leave 
them  ;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  carrier  telling  for  news  he  had 
brought. from  Edinburgh,  that  the  day 
before,  Mr  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode  had 
his  life  taken  from  him  at  the  Cross, 
and  that  everybody  was  sorry,  though 
they  durst  not  show  it ;  as  all  inter- 
course by  letters  was  dangerous,  it  was 
the  first  notice  they  had  of  it ;  and  the 
more  shocking  that  it  was  not  expected. 
They  immediately  set  about  preparing 
for  my  grandfather's  going  away.  My 
mother  worked  night  and  day  in  making 
some  alterations  in  his  clothes  for  dis- 
guise ;  they  were  then  obliged  to  trust 
John  Allen,  their  grieve,  who  fainted 
away  when  he  was  told  his  master  was 
in  the  house,  and  that  he  was  to  set  out 
with  him  on  horseback  before  day,  and 
pretend  to  the  rest  of  the  servants  that 
he  had  orders  to  sell  some  horses  at 
Morpeth  fair.  Accordingly,  my  grand- 
father getting  out  at  a  window  in  the 
stables,  they  set  out  in  the  dark ;  though 
with  good  reason  it  was  a  sorrowful 
parting,  yet  after  he  was  fairly  gone 
they  rejoiced,  and  thought  themselves 
happy  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  being 
safe,  though  they  were  deprived  of  him, 
and  little  knew  what  was  to  be  either 
his  fate  or  their  own." 
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Sir  Patrick  escaped  to  France,  and 
travelled  through  that  country  as  a 
physician  to  Bordeaux,  from  whence 
he  embarked  for  Holland,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

When  his  serene  highness  came  over, 
and  happily  effected  the  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, Sir  Patrick  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  him,  and  was  by  him 
created  Lord  Polwarth  of  Polwarth, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Marchmont.  He 
was  also  made  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Scotland  by  King  William — an  office 
in  that  country,  before  the  Union,  of 
the  highest  rank. 


A  SERIOUS  CRIME. 

"Did  ye  hear,  Mrs  Jackson,  that 

James          had  committed  suicide  on 

himsel'?"  said  a  Glasgow  gossip  to  a 
neighbour. 

"It's  surely  no  possible!  I  heard 
that  he  had  done  something,"  said  Mrs 
Jackson,  "but  I  didna  hear  what  it  was. 
What'll  be  done  to  him,  do  ye  think?" 

"  I  havena  heard,"  replied  the  news- 
monger ;  "  but  I'm  jalousin'  if  he  disna 
llee  the  country  he'll  be  banish't  for't." 


THE  KING'S  ADVOCATE. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope  was  king's  advo- 
cate to  Charles  I.  Three  of  the  sons 
of  Sir  Thomas  being  at  the  same  time 
Lords  of  Session,  it  was  thought  in- 
decent that  he  should  plead  uncovered 
before  them,  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  privilege  the  king's  advocates  ever 
after  enjoyed  until  the  Union,  when  the 
office  was  changed  to  that  of  lord- 
advocate. 


"STEALING  HENS." 

A  certain  gentleman  was  "standing" 
to  represent  a  Scottish  burgh  in  parlia- 


ment ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
canvassed  the  electors  for  their  votes, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  he  felt 
justified  in  going  to  the  poll.  When 
the  nomination  at  the  hustings  took 
place,  however,  great  consternation  was 
caused  by  a  cobbler,  who,  on  the  gentle- 
man's being  proposed  as  "  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  burgh  of 
  in  parliament,"  strenuously  ob- 
jected, and  gave  as  a  reason  that  the 
nominee  "  was  a  thief  ! " 

"Sir,"  shouted  the  presiding  sheriff, 
"take  care  what  you  say — such  lan- 
guage, unless  you  can  prove  it,  is  action- 
able." 

"  I  can  prove  it,  sir,  and  I'll  main- 
teen' t — he  stole  a  hen  frae  Whinny- 
burn!" 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this 
remark,  and  in  explanation  it  came  out 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  in- 
deed committed  the  alleged  crime,  in  so 
far  as  he  had  eloped  with  his  wife  from 
the  estate  named.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, enabled  him  to  gain  the  seat. 


BURNING  WITCHES  AT  ABERDEEN. 

During  1596  and  1597,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  persons  lost  their  lives  for 
the  crime  of  witchcraft  in  Aberdeen,  of 
whom  one  died  in  prison,  another 
hanged  herself,  and  twenty- one  suffered 
at  the  stake.  An  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  their  execution  is  recorded  ; 
and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  price  and 
quantity  of  the  materials  used  for  burn- 
ing witches,  is  interesting. 

"  Christen  Mitchell,  Bessie  Thorn, 
and  Isabel  Barrow. 

"  9th  March,  1596.  Iiem^  for  a  boll 
and  a  half  of  coals  to  burn  the  said 
witches,  30  shillings.  Item>  for  thirty- 
five  loads  of  peats,  ^4.  10s.  f/em,  for 
six  barrels  of  tar,  j£io.  is.  Itemy  for 
two  iron  barrels,  eight  shillings.  Iieni^ 
for  a  stake,  dressing  and  setting  up,  13s. 
I  8d.    Item,  for  eight  fathoms  of  rope. 
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eight  shillings.  Mm,  for  carrying  of 
the  coals,  peats,  and  barrels,  eight 
shillings.  Item,  to  John  Justice  (the 
hangman),  for  his  fee,  20  shillings." 

These  poor  people  were  accused  of 
being  the  devil's  agents ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  reformed  clergy 
could  have  believed  that  his  sable  majesty, 
to  whom  they  ascribed  so  much  cunning, 
should  have  employed  only  ignorant, 
old,  and  decrepit  women,  as  his  instru- 
ments in  carrying  on  his  war  against 
mankind. 


CARDINAL  BEATOUN'S  CRUELTY. 

In  his  progress  through  the  kingdom 
with  the  governor,  he  instigated  him, 
says  Pitscottie,  "  to  hang  at  Perth  four 
honest  men  for  eating  of  a  goose  on 
Friday  j  and  drowned  a  young  woman 
because  she  refused  to  pray  to  Our 
Lady  in  her  birth." 


THE  COURACH. 

The  courach  was  a  small  rude  boat, 
formerly  much  used  in  the  Highlands, 
and  the  following  is  said  to  be  an  exact 
description  of  it  : — "It  is  in  shape  oval, 
near  three  feet  broad,  and  four  long ;  a 
small  keel  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
stern  ;  a  few  ribs  are  placed  across  the 
keel,  and  a  ring  of  pliable  wood  around 
the  lip  of  it.  The  whole  machine  is 
covered  with  the  rough  hide  of  an  ox 
or  a  horse,  the  seat  is  in  the  middle,  it 
carries  but  one  person  ;  or  if  a  second 
goes  into  it,  to  be  wafted  over  a  river, 
he  stands  behind  the  rower,  leaning  on 
his  shoulders ;  in  floating  timber,  a 
rope  is  fixed  to  the  float,  and  the  rower 
holds  it  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
manages  the  paddle ;  he  keeps  the 
float  in  deep  water,  and  brings  it  to 
shore  when  he  will ;  in  returning  home, 
he  carries  the  machine  on  his  shoulders 
or  on  a  horse.    In  Irish,  Courach  sig- 


nifies the  coat  or  trunk  of  the  body; 
hence  this  boat  had  its  name,  and  pro- 
bably its  first  model." 


WHIST. 

In  Aberdeenshire,  it  was  a  custom,  if 
it  be  not  still,  for  farmers,  to  meet  at 
each  other's  houses  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  to  play  their  favourite 
game  of  whist.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  weather  had  been  so  boister- 
ous that  no  party  had  been  made  up 
for  a  month.  The  first  meeting  of  two 
of  the  partners  of  the  last  "party"  took 
place  at  the  kirk-door  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  when  the  first  salutation  was — 

"Eh,  man,  Jock,  fat  garJd  ye  play 
yon  king!"- — Dr  Wilson, 


DARISDALE  AND  13 LACK  "  MEAL." 

The  celebrated  Barisdale  carried  the 
art  of  plunder  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection.  Besides  exerting  all  the 
common  practices,  he  imposed  that 
article  of  commerce  called  the  black 
meal  to  a  degree  beyond  what  was 
ever  known  to  his  predecessors.  This 
was  a  forced  levy,  so  called  from  its 
being  commonly  paid  in  meal,  which 
was  raised  far  and  wide  on  the  estate 
of  every  nobleman  and  gentleman,  in 
order  that  their  cattle  might  be  secured 
from  the  lesser  thieves,  over  whom  he 
secretly  presided,  and  whom  he  pro- 
tected. He  raised  an  income  of  five 
hundred  a  year  by  these  taxes,  and  be- 
haved with  genuine  honour  in  restoring, 
on  proper  consideration,  the  stolen 
cattle  of  his  friends.  He  observed  a 
strict  fidelity  towards  his  own  gang, 
and  yet  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  to 
justice  any  rogues  that  interfered  with 
his  own.  He  was  a  man  of  a  polished 
behaviour,  fine  address,  and  fine  person. 
He  considered  himself  in  a  very  high 
light,  as  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  and 
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preserver  of  general  tranquillity;  for  on 
the  silver  plates,  the  ornaments  of  his 
baldrick,  he  thus  addresses  his  broad- 
sword— 

"  Hsc  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacis  componcre  mores  ; 
Parcere  subject  is  ct  debt:  I  la  re  superbos." 

Barisdale,  as  described  here  and  else- 
where, is  presumed  to  have  furnished 
the  original  for  the  character  of  M'lver 
in  Waverhy.  Pennant  is  wrong  in 
his  derivation  of  black-mail,  of  which 
a  good  account  will  be  found  in  the 
Glossaries  of  Schilter  and  Wachter.  It 
is  compounded  of  black,  from  blacke)^ 
to  pi  under,  and  malt  a  mark  ;  land- 
mark, term,  tribute,  the  payment  of 
which  marked  a  certain  term  j  rent. 
When  a  Scotchman  says  he  has  paid  his 
mail  (_#.#,  j  rent),  it  is  as  if  he  said,  "he 
has  paid  his  term,"  which  is  commonly 
Martinmas.  The  word  mail  has  crept 
into  Gaelic  from  the  Saxon. 


A  THREADBARE  SONG. 

One  of  the  Lairds  of  Ix)gan — there 
were  two — was  one  night  at  an  evening 
party.  In  the  course  of  the  merry- 
making which  followed,  a  lady  was 
pressed  to  sing,  but  she  sought  to  ex- 
cuse herself  by  saying  she  could  only 
sing  one  song,  and  she  had  sung  it  so 
often  that  it  was  now  threadbare. 

"Hoot,  Miss,"  said  the  laird,  "that's 
nae  excuse  at  a'  ;  if  the  sang's  thread- 
bare, as  ye  say,  it's  sae  muckle  the 
better — ye'll  get  the  easier  through't." 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  CAITHNESS. 

By  the  statutes  of  King  David  II. , 
who  began  to  reign  during  the  year 
1330,  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
county  of  Caithness  were  the  standards 
of  Scotland.  The  law  is  thus  recorded 
In.  the  Regiam  Majestatem  •— 


"It  is  statute  be  King  David,  that 
ane  comon  and  equal  weight,  quhilk  is 
called  the  weicht  of  Caithness  (pondus 
Cathaniac),  in  buying  and  selling,  sail 
be  keeped  and  vsed  be  all  men  within 
this  realm  of  Scotland." 

2d,  "The  law  of  God  commands, 
thou  sal  not  have  in  thy  bagg  twa 
manner  of  weichts,  ane  mair  and  ane 
less  j  neither  sail  thou  have  in  thine 
house  diverse  measures,  ane  great  and 
ane  other  small,  bot  thou  sal  have  ane 
richt  and  just  weicht." — Duet.  cap.  25, 
13th  and  14th  verses. 

3d,  "Gif  ony  man,  agains  the  com- 
mands of  God's  law,  use  any  unequal 
weicht,  he  sail  pay  to  the  King's 
Justice  aught  kye  for  his  fault  and  trans- 
gression." 

The  circumstance  that  the  weight  of 
Caithness  should  be  the  general  stan- 
dard is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  foi 
the  town  of  Thurso,  in  Caithness,  was 
formerly  the  great  mart  for  trade  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  powers  of  the  Baltic, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  the  weights 
established  in  that  town  might,  with 
great  propriety,  become  the  standards 
of  the  kingdom. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  ENGLISH 
ACCENT. 

An  Ayrshire  servant  lass,  who  spoke 
the  broadest  of  west  country  doric, 
accompanied  her  master's  family  to 
London  for  a  season.  On  returning  to 
her  native  village  she  was  "clipping 
English  "  in  a  manner  which  astonished 
her  friends.  On  being  asked  how  she, 
of  al  l  others,  learned  the  English  accent 
so  quickly,  she  replied  in  her  original 
patois — 

"  Ou,  it's  easy  enench  ;  a'  ye've  got  to 
dae  is  just  to  leave  out  the  H's  and  the 
R's,  and  gie  the  words  a  bit  chow  in  the 
middle," 
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GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

When  the  religious  fanatics,  in  the 
year  1567,  were  about  to  pull  down 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  a  gardener  who 
stood  by  said — 

11  Ye  gowks,  can  you  no  make  it  a 
house  for  serving  God  in  your  own  way 
— it  would  cost  you  muckle  to  build 
ane  like  it  ?  " 

The  hint  struck  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mob  as  a  sensible  one.  They 
saw  the  force  of  it,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  restrain  their  fury;  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Mungo  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  only  one  left  uninjured  in  Scotland. 


A  BRAVE  SERGEANT. 


In  a  Scotch  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  standard-bearer  was 
killed,  and  he  clasped  the  colours  so 
fast  in  death,  that  a  serjeant,  in  trying 
to  no  purpose  to  rescue  them,  on  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy  made  a 
violent  effort,  and  throwing  the  dead 
corpse,  colours,  and  all  over  his  shoul- 
ders, carried  them  off  together.  The 
French  seeing  this  were  charmed  with 
the  heroism  of  this  action,  and  hailed 
it  with  loud  shouts  of  applause. 


TE?Tin  WITCHES. 

When  a  person  was  accusa(  I  witch- 
craft, pins  were  thrust  into  his  body, 
and  if  the  searchers  happened  upon  a 
place  where,  from  hardness  of  the 
flesh  or  any  other  cause,  acute  pain 
was  not  inflicted,  this  was  an  insensible 
mark,  and  held  an  infallible  proof  of  the 
person  being  in  league  with  Satan.  If 
the  ministers  and  judges  themselves  had 
been  properly  pricked  all  over  the  body, 
after  being  kept  from  sleep  four  days, 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  remain 
still  and  motionless,  if  the  pin  had 
come  into  a  place  where  it  excited  no 


pain.  Yet  by  such  test  was  guilt  or 
innocence  decided  on,  and  multitudes 
lost  their  lives. 


HUMANITY  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

When  Robert  Bruce  was  retreating 
from  a  superior  force  during  his  expe- 
dition into  Ireland,  one  of  the  women 
accompanying  his  troop  was  taken  in 
labour.  The  matter  being  told  to 
Bruce,  he  ordered  his  little  army  to 
halt  and  face  the  enemy,  and  caused 
a  tent  to  be  pitched,  into  which  the 
woman  retired,  with  other  women  to 
assist  her  ;  and  he  waited  until  she  was 
delivered,  and  able  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  troops.  Such  acts  of  human- 
ity, which  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
strongly  attached  his  followers  to  so 
good  a  king. 


A  bellman's  bull. 

Willie  Lang,  town-crier  of  Strath- 
aven,  was  on  one  occasion  deputed  to 
announce  a  sale  of  farm  stock.  After 
having  gone  carefully  over  the  list  of 
articles  to  be  sold,  he  closed  the  paper, 
and  delivered  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant item  from  memory,  in  this  wi.se, 
"  And  furthermore  saxteen  kye,  an'  ane 
o'  them  a  bull!"' 


THE  LASS  O*  PATIE'S  MILL. 

The  parish  of  Keith  Hal],  in  Aber- 
deenshire, disputes  with  that  of  Galston, 
in  Ayrshire,  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  this  song.  In  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Keith  Hall,  "The  Lass's"  father  is 
said  to  have  been  proprietor  of  Patifs 
Mill,  in  that  parish.  One  Sangster, 
Laird  of  Bodhom,  in  New  Machar 
parish,  made  an  attempt  to  cany  hei 
off,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  dog,  and 
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very  roughly  handled  by  her  father, 
who  was  called  Black  John  Anderson. 

Burns,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Thomson,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  genuine  history  of  the 
song.  He  says  lie  had  it  from  Sir 
William  Cunningham,  of  Robertland, 
who  had  it  of  John,  Earl  of  Loudoun — 
"Allan  Ramsay  was  residing  at 
Loudoun  Castle  with  the  then  earl, 
father  to  Earl  John,  and  one  forenoon 
riding  or  walking  out  together,  his  lord- 
ship and  Allan  passed  a  sweet  romantic 
spot  on  Irvine  Water,  still  called  '  Pa- 
tie's  Mill/  where  a  bonnie  lass  was 
'  tedding  hay  bareheaded  on  the  green/ 
My  lord  observed  to  Allan  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song.  Ramsay 
took  the  hint,  and,  lingering  behind,  he 
composed  the  first  sketch  of  it,  which 
he  produced  at  dinner." 


ANN  MACRAE. 

There  died  lately  (1873)  in  Inverness 
an  old  woman  named  Ann  Macrae, 
better  known  by  her  local  cognomen  of 
"Anna  Mhonidh."  She  was  a  native 
of  Kintail,  but  had  resided  in  Inverness 
for  many  years,  and  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty.  She  was  altogether  a 
remarkable  character,  and  could  trace 
her  pedigree  many  centuries  back,  and 
claimed  kindred  to  all  the  Macs,  from 
Macormic,  king  of  Ireland,  downwards. 
To  the  last  she  retained  the  old  primi- 
tive habits  of  at  least  three  centuries  ago, 
despising  all  modern  changes  in  dress 
or  food,  and  looking  on  tea  and  loaf- 
bread  as  quite  unfit  to  support  life.  She 
was  very  fond  of  animal  food,  her  favou- 
rite being  the  flesh  of  the  red -deer  and 
goat.  Ann  was  extremely  cleanly  in  her 
habits  and  dress,  and  extravagant  only  in 
the  use  of  water.  She  would  not  sleep  in 
a  strange  bed,  nor  partake  of  food  from  a 
stranger  or  acquaintance,  unless  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  their  habits. 
Ann  was  preparing  for  her  *nd  since 


she  passed  her  seventieth  year,  and  had 
everything  ready  years  before,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coffin,  which,  she  said, 
would  have  also  been  prepared,  but  she 
could  find  no  carpenter  to  make  it  for 
her.  By  her  own  industry  she  was  able 
to  put  together  about  £ioo,  which  she 
divided  and  deposited  in  three  different 
banks,  alleging,  as  she  expressed  it, 
that  if  a  monetary  panic  arose,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  banks  broke,  the  third  was 
likely  to  outstand  the  crash,  and  some- 
thing would  be  left  her.  She  desired  to 
be  buried  with  her  ancestors,  and  that 
abundance  of  meat  and  drink  should  be 
distributed,  at  her  funeral,  wishing  that 
the  day  might  be  as  long  remembered 
in  Kintail  as  the  funeral  of  any  of  the 
Kintail  chiefs  of  old.  Her  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Strome  Ferry,  and 
were  thence  taken  to  the  churchyard  of 
Kintail  and  interred  among  her  own 
kindred. — Inverness  C&urier* 


DRAFF-POCKS. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Robertson,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, was  frequently  annoyed  by  one  of 
those  busybodies  who  are  unfortunately 
to  be  found  in  all  congregations,  and 
who  never  cease  poking  their  noses  imo 
matters  which  do  not  concern  them. 
One  day,  however,  this  pest — Andrew 
Oliphant  by  name — "  o'erstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature"  so  palpably,  that 
Mr  Robertson  resolved  to  rebuke  him 
publicly.  Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday 
following,  he  selected  for  his  sermon  the 
subject  of  besetting  sins,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said— 

"Every  ane,  my  friends,  has  their 
draff-pock.  Some  has  their  draff-pock 
hinging  afore  them  ;  others,  again,  lias 
their  draff-pock  hinging  ahint  them ; 
but  I  ken  a  man  that  sits  in  my  ain 
kirk  that  has  draff-pocks  hinging  a* 
round  him.  An'  wha  do  ye  think  that 
is  ?  Ye  maun  a*  ken  wha  I  mean — nae 
ither  than  Andro  Oliphant  1 " 
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TAMMY  TWENTY. 

"Wha  lies  here? 
Wha  lies  here?" 
"Wee  Tammy  Twenty, ye  needna  spier." 

"Eh  !  Tammie,  is  that  you?*' 
"Atweel  is't— but  I'm  deed  noo  !" 


THE  FIRST  COACH  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

After  General  Wade  had  car.sed  the 
military  roads  to  be  made  through  the 
Highlands,  he  travelled  over  them  in 
his  coach,  and  the  poor  natives  seeing 
the  postillions  and  coachman  hand- 
somely dressed,  paid  their  homage  to 
them,  wholly  disregarding  the  general 
and  his  friends  as  of  no  consequence, 
from  their  being  shut  up  in  the  coach. 

DRUM  V.  BAGPIPE. 

The  captain  of  a  Highland  company 
stationed  at  Stirling  had  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute that  happened  in  his  corps  about 
precedency.  He  had  received  orders 
to  add  a  drum  to  his  regiment,  as  a 
more  military  instrument ;  but  the  pipe 
was  to  be  retained,  because  the  High- 
landers could  hardly  be  brought  to 
march  without  it.  A  contest  between 
the  drummer  and  the  piper  arose  about 
the  post  of  honour,  and  at  length  the 
contention  grew  exceedingly  hot,  and  the 
attention  of  the  captain  was  ealled  to  it. 
He  called  them  both  before  him,  and 
in  the  end  decided  the  matter  in  favour 
of  the  drum  ;  whereupon  the  piper  re- 
monstrated very  warmly. 

"G —  G — ,  sir,"  said  he;  "and  shall 
a  little  rascal  that  beats  upon  a  shaved 
sheepskin  tak  the  right  hand  of  me, 
that  am  a  piper  and  a  musician?" 

INNES  OF  INNES. 

Alexander  Innes  of  that  ilk  was  of  a 
proud  and  violent  disposition,  wliiclv 


involved  him  in  several  lawsuits  with 
kinsmen  of  his  own,  one  of  whom  was 
Innes  of  Pethnock. 

In  1576  he  met  this  gentleman  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  when  some  high 
words  passed  between  them,  and  the 
Laird  of  Innes  killed  him  on  the  spot 
with  a  blow  from  his  dagger.  Instead 
of  trying  to  escape,  however,  he  re- 
mained walking  up  and  down  at  the 
Cross  for  some  time,  until  the  Earl  oi 
Morton,  then  regent,  sent  a  guard  to 
arrest  him.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle,  and  for  the  crime  was  sooft  after 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 


CULLODEN  HOSPITALITY. 

A  hogshead  of  wine  was  constantly  on 
tap  near  the  hall-door  of  Culled  en  House, 
for  the  use  of  all  comers  ;  a'^d  it  appeal 
in  the  account-books  of  Pre;  ident  Forbes, 
that  for  nine  months*  housekeeping  in 
his  family  the  wine  aloni  cost  a  sum 
which,  at  the  present  price  of  that 
article,  would  amount  Id  upwards  of 
j£20oo  sterling. 


A  SHIRT  WOVEN  IN  THE  LOOM. 

As  an  instance  of  i'tgenuity  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  a  shirt  wrought  in  the 
loom,  completely  finis  .led,  and  ready 
for  wearing,  made  a  century  ago  by  an 
ingenious  artist  of  the  name  of  Inglis, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  chest  of  the 
corporation  of  the  v  eavers  of  Dun- 
fermline. It  is  without  a  seam,  and, 
excepting  the  neck  button,  was  com- 
pleted without  the  assistance  of  a 
needle. 


THE  UNHAPPY  OGILVIES. 

In  1766,  Alexander  Ogilvie  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  bigamy.  His 
father,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
3  N 
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rebellion,  broke  his  neck  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle  ;  the 
eldest  brother  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Carlisle,  and  suffered  with  the  other 
rebels.  Thomas  Ogilvie  was  poisoned 
by  his  wife  and  his  brother,  Lieutenant 
Patrick  Ogilvie.  They  were  both  im- 
peached of  incest  and  murder,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  The  sentence  was 
executed  on  the  lieutenant,  but  the  wife 
escaped  in  disguise  from  jail. 


KING  JAMES  VI.   AND  THE  SATIRIST. 

The  king's  love  of  anything  that  re- 
sembled wit  or  humour  seems  to  have 
been  excessive.  The  following  anec- 
dote exhibits  his  character  in  a  more 
favourable  point  of  view  : — 

"Some  years  since,"  says  Howell, 
"there  was  a  very  abusive  satire,  in 
verse,  brought  to  ourking;  and  as  the 
passages  were  reading  before  him,  he 
often  said,  that  if  there  were  no  more 
men  in  England  the  rogue  would  hang 
for  it.  At  last,  being  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  was  (after  all  his  railing) 

"  '  Now  God  preserve  ihe  king,  the  queen,  the 
peers, 

And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  cars.' 

"This  pleased  his  majesty  so  well,  that 
he  broke  into  laughter,  and  said — 

"  'By  my  saul,  so  thou  shalt  for  me  : 
thou  art  a  bitter,  but  thou  art  a  witty, 
knave.* " 


A  POT-VALIANT  TAILOR. 

About  the  time  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  Britain  by  Napoleon,  there 
lived  in  Anchterarder  a  tailor  who  al- 
ways took  his  dram  at  regular  intervals, 
but  occasionally  in  rather  unknown 
quantities.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  marching  along  a  country  road, 
dreaming  of  warlike  deeds  and  great 
actions  which  he  fancied  he  was  doing, 


when,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  thought, 
he  cut  a  wand  and  commenced  to  switch 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  nettles,  &c,  which 
he  met  on  his  way.  As  he  went  on 
thus,  he  came  to  a  place  in  the  road 
thicker  with  his  imaginary  foes  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  passed.  In  he 
went,  cutting  right  and  left,  when  up 
jumped,  all  at  once,  a  moor-fowl.  The 
tailor  thought  it  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
as  he  fell  with  fright  he  exclaimed, 
hiding  his  "diminished  head/1 — 

"Oh,  Frenchman,  dinna  meddle  wi' 
me — I'm  no  a  sodger — I'm  only  a  p;tir 
daidlin'  drucken  tailor  J" 


A  HIGHLAND  KINDNESS. 

A  worthy  Stirling  bookseller  had  an 
old  maiden  sister  who  acted  as  shop 
assistant,  and  also  kept  house  for  him. 
A  portrait  painter  from  Glasgow  in 
search  of  work  came  to  the  town,  and 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  bibliopole,  who  in  turn  introduced 
hiin  to  his  sister,  The  lady,  although 
up  in  years,  had  as  much  womanly  va- 
nity left  as  to  desire  to  have  her  por- 
trait taken,  urging  as  a  reason  that  it 
might  also  assist  the  artist  in  procuring 
the  artist  other  portraits  to  paint. 

"It'll  no  cost  muckle,  Samuel,"  said 
she  •  "and  the  customers  will  see't  in 
the  shop,  and  it  may  do  the  poor  painter 
a  deal  of  good." 

"  Na,  na,  Kirsty,"  replied  her  brother, 
"it  would  be  but  a  Highland  kindness 
to  ask  him  to  paint  your  portrait.  Dinna 
mak  ony  body  suffer  by  ye,  as  thae 
scran ky- shanked  mizzle-shinned  Donalds 
do.  Do  ye  no  see,  Kirsty,  woman,  that 
if  the  poor  painter  was  to  paint  your 
portrait,  he  would  use  up  a'  his  yellow?" 


THE  BEST  CHRONOMETER. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  having   advertised   a  pre- 
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mium  of  ^300  for  the  best  chrono- 
meter, which  should  be  kept  at  Green- 
wich for  trial  for  one  year  :  thirty-six 
were  sent  thither,  by  the  principal  chro- 
nometer-makers in  London,  and  were 
kept  in  1823.  It  was  announced  that 
if  any  chronometer  varied  six  seconds 
it  could  not  obtain  the  prize.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  prize  was  adjudged 
to  Mf  James  Murray,  of  Cornhill,  whose 
instrument  on  no  one  month  varied 
more  than  one  second  and  eleven  hun- 
dredth parts  of  a  second.  This  dis- 
tinguished artist,  who  had  the  honour 
of  producing  the  best  instrument  ever 
known,  was  a  native  of  Moffat,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  second  prize  was 
given  to  Mr  Cathro,  a  native  of  Dun- 
dee. Thus  both  the  prizes  were  gained 
by  Scotchmen.  Such  perfection  was 
never  before  attained,  and  justly  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  all  astro- 
nomers, and  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 


HOT  POTTED-HEAD. 

A  sergeant  of  the  gallant  Gordon,  or 
92d  Highlanders,  and  a  number  of 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  were  one  evening 
returning  home  from  a  masonic  meet- 
ing rather  late.  A  desire  to  partake 
of  supper  seized  the  party,  and  they 
adjourned  to  a  tavern  for  the  purpose. 
It  So  happened  that  humble  but  ex- 
cellent " potted -head "  was  the  only 
article  left,  and  a  supply  was  ordered 
in.  After  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  "Lodge,"  however,  and  the  steam- 
ing toddy  he  had  partaken  of,  the  ser- 
geant found  the  dish  rather  cold.  He 
requested  the  landlord  to  heat  it  for 
him  ;  but  this  the  Boniface  very  pro- 
perly declined  to  do,  telling  him  that 
in  all  his  experience  as  a  landlord,  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
hot  potted-head.    Like  a  true  soldier, 

however,  Sergeant  N         was  not  to 

be  baulked  in  his  purpose,  and  he 
resolutely  drew  his  long  sword,  and 


impaled  the  cold  firm  "head**  on  the 
point  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing  for 
himself  what  the  landlord  would  not 
do  for  him.  The  picture  of  the  gallant 
sergeant,  in  full  uniform,  with  Victoria 
cross,  Crimean  and  Indian  medals  on  his 
breast,  sitting  in  front  of  an  enormous 
fire,  toasting  potted- head  on  the  point 
of  his  sword,  and  the  look  of  blank 
astonishment  with  which  he  viewed  the 
result  of  his  labour  among  the  ashes, 
cannot  be  described;  but  it  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it ! 


THE  FORBESES  AND  THE  GORDONS. 

Sir  Adam  Gordon,  of  Auchindoun,  in 
a  feud  with  the  Forbeses,  burnt  down 
the  old  castle  of  Corgarfif,  in  Stfathdou, 
in  r  55  r ,  when  twenty-seven  persons, 
among  whom  were  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  Alexander  Forbes,  perished  in 
the  flames.  Subsequently  a  meeting 
for  reconciliation  took  place  between  a 
select  number  of  the  heads  of  the  two 
houses  in  the  hall  of  the  old  castle 
of  Drumminor.  The  differences  were 
made  up,  and  the  parties  sat  down  to 
dinner,  when,  mistaking  a  gesture  of 
their  chief,  the  Forbeses  slew  a  num- 
ber of  the  unsuspecting  Gordons.  The 
chiefs  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
consternation.   At  length  Forbes  said — 

"This  is  a  sad  tragedy  we  little  ex- 
pected ;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be 
undone,  and  the  blood  that  now  flows 
on  the  floor  of  Drumminor  will  just 
help  to  slocken  the  auld  fire  of  Cor- 
garff." 


POOR  PICKING. 

A  Stirlingshire  dissenting  minister 
was  lecturing  one  Sunday  forenoon  on 
the  siege  of  Samaria.  After  reading 
the  passage  about  the  price  given  for 
the  head  of  an  ass*  he  remarked  in  $ 
homely  manner— 
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"An',  my  friends,  for  a'  they  paid 
for't,  they  wad  hae  but  a  puir  picking 
at  it,  after  a'." 


IMPROVED  CULTIVATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  cultivation  of  turnips,  as  a  food 
for  cattle,  was  first  introduced  into 
Moray  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by 
the  Earl  of  Findlater,  about  the  year 
1760. 

The  impression  of  famine,  although 
now  completely  effaced,  remained,  even 
at  that  period,  so  deeply  stamped  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  an  attempt 
to  raise  anything  but  grain,  upon  a  soil 
prepared  with  manure,  was  at  first  con- 
sidered as  a  proper  subject  for  derision, 
and  viewed  with  the  most  marked  dis- 
approbation; and,  had  his  lordship's  in- 
fluence, great  as  it  was,  been  restricted 
to  admonition  only,  it  would  have  been 
of  no  avail  whatever.  Lord  Findlater, 
however,  took  several  extensive  farms 
upon  the  coast  of  Banffshire  into  his 
own  hands,  upon  which  he  introduced 
all  the  improvements  of  the  best  systems 
then  known ;  everything  appertaining 
to  which,  from  a  common  hoe  upwards, 
was  then  a  surprising  novelty  in  the 
country.  The  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  visited  his  lordship  and 
several  of  the  fanners  were,  of  course, 
led  to  see  and  consider  the  example  thus 
set  before  them,  and  they  were  soon 
convinced  of  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  them  from  the  adoption 
of  a  system,  of  which  they  saw  before 
their  eyes  so  striking  a  practical  illustra- 
tion. Besides  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
that  of  grass,  both  for  green  food  and 
hay,  together  with  fallows,  straight 
regular  ditches,  and  the  best  constructed 
implements  of  every  kind,  were  first 
exhibited  in  this  countrj  by  Lord  Find- 
later. 

Enlarging  the  farms  to  a  suitable 
extent,  and  granting  regular  leases  for 
nineteep,  and  even  thirty- eight  years, 


both  induced  and  enabled  the  tenants 
on  his  lordship's  estate  to  follow  his 
example  in  almost  every  branch  of  im- 
provement, which  from  thence  spread 
gradually  over  the  coasts  both  of  Banff 
and  Moray.  They  in  general  found  their 
way  also,  though  later,  yet  many  years 
ago,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  extent  of  any  farm  admitted 
the  adoption  of  such  improvements. 


KING-AT-ARMS. 

The  office  of  heralds  in  feudal  times 
being  held  of  the  utmost  importance,  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings -at-arms,  who 
presided  over  their  colleges,  was  pro- 
portionally solemn.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
mimicry  of  a  royal  coronation,  except 
that  the  unction  was  made  with  wine 
instead  of  oil.  In  Scotland,  a  name- 
sake and  kinsman  of  Sir  David  Lind- 
say, inaugurated  in  1592,  "was  crowned 
by  King  James  with  the  ancient  crown  of 
Scotland,  which  was  used  before  the  Scot- 
tish kings  assumed  a  close  crown,"  and 
on  occasion  of  the  same  solemnity  dined 
at  the  king's  table  wearing  the  crown. 
It  is  probable  that  the  coronation  of  his 
predecessor  was  not  less  solemn.  So 
sacred  was  the  herald's  office,  that  in 
15 15  Lord  Drummond  was  by  parlia- 
ment declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  his 
lands  forfeited,  because  he  had  struck 
with  his  fist  the  lion  king-at-arms,  when 
he  reproved  him  for  his  follies.  Nor 
was  he  restored  but  at  the  lion's  earnest 
solicitation. 


TUNING  V.  MTCHFORKS. 

When  tuningforks,  vidgariter  pitch- 
forks, came  into  fashion  among  pre- 
centors, a  certain  "lettergae"  in  Fife 
commissioned  the  Edinburgh  carrier  to 
procure  one  for  him  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  town,  which  was  on  the  Saturday ; 
and  he  was  enjoined,  no  matter  at  what 
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hour  he  returned,  to  send  it  home  that 
night.  The  honest  carrier  knew  only 
one  kind  of  pitchfork,  and  he  accord- 
ingly bought  an  excellent  specimen  at 
least  ten  feet  long.  An  accident,  how- 
ever, prevented  him  reaching  the  village 
until  very  late,  and  he  delayed  the  de- 
livery of  the  article  till  next  morning. 
On  Sunday,  therefore,  when  the  bells 
were  ringing,  and  the  precentor  was 
standing  in  the  churchyard  amid  a 
group  of  friends  discussing  the  news  of 
the  week,  the  carrier  marched  boldly  up 
with  the  pitchfork  over  his  shoulder, 
which  he  handed  to  him,  saying — 

"I  was  ower  lang  in  getting  name 
last  night,  John,  but  I  hae  brought  your 

fitch  fork.  I  can  tell  ye  though,  that 
ne'er  thocht  muckle  o*  your  singing 
before,  and,  for  the  life  o'  me,  I  canna 
see  how  a  pitchfork  like  this  will  mak 
ye  sing  ony  better  1" 


BOROUGHMOOR  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  borough,  or  common  moor  of 
Edinburgh,  was  of  very  great  extent, 
reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the 
city  to  the  bottom  of  the  Braid  Hills. 
It  was  anciently  a  forest,  and  in  that 
state  was  so  great  a  nuisance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  had  permis- 
sion granted  to  them  of  building  Mrooden 
galleries  to  their  houses',  projecting  over 
the  street,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  consume  the  timber.  When  James 
1 V.  mustered  the  array  of  the  kingdom 
there  in  15 13,  the  boroughmoor  was, 
according  to  Drummond  of  Hawthorn  - 
den,  "a  field  spacious  and  delightful 
by  the  shade  of  many  stately  and  aged 
oaks."  Upon  that  and  similar  occa- 
sions, the  royal  standard  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  displayed  from  the 
Hare  Stane,  a  high  stone,  built  into  the 
wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the  highway 
leading  towards  Braid,  not  far  from  the 
head  of  Bruntsfield  Links.    The  Hare 


Stone  probably  derives  its  name  from 
the  British  word  fiar,  signifying  an 
army. 

a  "natural's"  apology  for 
gluttony. 

Previous  to  the  ameliorations  in  the 
poor  law,  men  of  the  imbecile  class 
were  found  constantly  as  "hangers-on" 
about  hotels  and  coach -offices,  as  well 
as  churchyards,  on  the  occasion  of 
funerals.  About  seventy  years  ago  there 
lived  one  of  this  class  in  Dunse,  who 
regularly  frequented  the  kitchen  of 
the  "  White  Swan,"  where  he  received 
all  his  meals.  His  appetite  was  of  no 
common  order,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  for  eating  all  food  that  came  in  his 
way,  was  wont  to  exclaim — 

"Better  belly  burst  than  gude  meat 
spoil." — Dr  Wilson* 


HIGHLAND  HUTS. 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  in  the  Hebri- 
des, thus  described  the  huts  of  the  High- 
landers : — f'A  hut  is  constructed  with 
loose  stones,  ranged  for  the  most  part 
with  some  tendency  to  circularity.  It 
must  be  placed  where  the  wind  cannot 
act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it 
has  no  cement,  and  where  the  water 
will  run  easily  away,  because  it  has  no 
floor  but  the  naked  ground.  The  wall, 
which  is  commonly  about  six  feet  high, 
declines  from  the  perpendicular  a  little 
inward ;  such  rafters  as  can  be  pro- 
cured are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and 
covered  with  heath,  which  makes  a 
strong  and  warm  thatch,  kept  from 
flying  off  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath,  ol 
which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the 
centre  of  the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  are  held  firm  by  the  weight  of  a 
large  stone.  No  light  is  admitted  but 
at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole  in 
the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the 
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smoke  :  this  hole  is  not  directly  over 
the  fire,  lest  the  rain  should  extinguish 
it ;  and  the  smoke  therefore  naturally 
fills  the  place  before  it  escapes." 


ANNIE  AND  THE  TRUMPETER  OF 
FYVIE. 

In  the  kirkyard  of  Fyvie  is  to  be 
seen  the  gravestone  of  the  ill-fated 
"Annie,"  whose  love  for  the  trumpeter 
of  Fyvie  is  the  subject  of  a  well-known 
tragic  ballad.  She  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  miller  of  Tiftie,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  very  beautiful.  Her 
relations  violently  opposed  her  union 
with  her  lover,  Andrew  Lammie,  as 
being  beneath  her.  When  he  went 
away  to  Edinburgh  with  his  master,  he 
promised  on  his  return  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  told  him  that  before  that  time 
she  "would  be  laid  in  the  green  kirk- 
yard of  Fyvie,"  which  came  to  pass,  for 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart — 

"  0,  mother  dear,  make  me  my  bed, 
And  lay  my  face  to  Fyvie  ; 
Thus  will  I  lie,  and  thus  will  die, 
For  my  dear  Andrew  Lammie," 

She  died  19th  of  January  1673. 


ADVICE  OF  "INTEREST." 

"Mary,  my  woman,"  said  an  old 
Highlander  to  a  young  person  M'ho  had 
asked  his  advice  on  an  important  step 
she  was  about  to  take — viz.,  leaving  her 
home  to  go  to  service  in  the  Lowlands. 
"When  ye  go  to  Edinboro'  keep  your- 
self to  yourself,  and  do  nothing  for  no 
person  for  nothing,  and  always  look  to 
your  own  hand,  and  never  mind  nobody's 
interests  but  your  own,  and  no  other 
person's ;  but  let  every  other  person's 
lBte  rests  look  to  your  own  self,  Mary, 
my  woman," 


HIGHLANDERS  IN  PRINCE  FERDI- 
NAND'S ARMY. 

The  French  held  the  Highlanders  in 
Prince  Ferdinand's  army,  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  at  first  in  great  contempt, 
but  met  with  them  so  often  afterw  ards, 
and  saw  them  in  front  of  so  many  battles 
that  they  firmly  believed  there  wen 
twelve  battalions  of  them  in  the  arm> 
instead  of  two.  Broglio  himself  said, 
that  he  once  wished  he  was  a  man  of 
six  feet  high,  but  that  now  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  size,  since  he  had 
seen  the  wonders  performed  by  the 
little  mountaineers. 


LAYING  A  GHOST. 

A  white  ghost  having  appeared  at 
Dundee  several  nights,  and  terrified 
many  people,  a  gentleman  fell  on  a 
mode  of  laying  to  rest  this  perturbed 
spirit.  He  sent  round  the  town-drum- 
mer with  a  notice  that  he  should  be 
out  with  a  great  dog  to  hunt  the  ghost 
when  he  next  appeared.  The  ghost 
understood  the  hint,  and  had  sufficient 
prudence  not  to  appear  again  in  public. 


SCOTTISH  INNS. 

The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish 
hostel rie,  or  inn,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  be  collected  from  Dunbar's  admir- 
able talc,  The  Friars  of  Berwick.  Simon 
Lawder,  "the  gay  ostlier,"  seerns  to 
have  lived  very  comfortably  ;  and  his 
wife  decorated  her  person  with  a  scarlet 
kirtlc,  and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver,  and 
rings  upon  her  fingers  ;  and  feasted  hci 
customers  with  rabbits,  capons,  pai- 
tridges,  and  Bordeaux  wine.  At  least, 
if  the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  encouragement 
from  the  legislature,  who.  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  only  enacted 
that  in  all  boroughs  and  fairs  there  be 
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hostel  ries,  having  stables  and  cham- 
bers, and  provision  for  man  and  horse, 
but  by  another  statute  ordained  that 
no  man,  travelling  on  horse  or  foot, 
should  presume  to  lodge  anywhere, 
except  in  these  hostelries ;  and  that 
no  person,  save  innkeepers,  should 
receive  such  travellers,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  forty  shillings,  for  exercising 
such  hospitality.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
provident  enactments,  the  Scottish  ho- 
tels were  but  indifferent,  and  strangers 
continue  to  find  reception  in  the  houses 
of  individuals. 


SCOTTISH  SILVER  COIN. 

At  a  parliament",  held  at  Edinburgh, 
4th  December,  1583,  an  act  was  passed, 
that  (according  to  Calderwood)  "the 
old  placks,  bawbees,  threepenny  pieces, 
and  twelvepenny  pieces  sould  be  brought 
in  betwixt  [that  date]  and  July  next,  to 
be  broken  ;  and  that  a  new  coine  be 
strucken,  fourpenny  groats,  eightpenny 
groats,  and  that  they  be  threepenny 
fine.  Yett  were  they  not  so  fine.  This 
was  done  to  get  silver  to  Colonell 
Stuart  to  pay  the  waiged  men  of  war  re. 
The  burro wes  dissented  from  breaking 
of  the  old  coine-" 


MARTYRS    TOMB  AT  DUNNOTTAR. 

On  a  plain  white  painted  headstone, 
near  the  Keith's  aisle,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Dunnottar,  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"Here  lyes  John  Stot,  James  Atche- 
son,  Jaincs  Russel,  William  Brown, 
and  one  whose  name  we  have  not 
gotten,  and  two  women,  whose  names, 
also,  wc  know  not ;  and  two  who 
perished  coming  down  the  rock,  one 
whose  name  was  James  Watson,  the 
other  not  known,  who  all  died  pri- 
soners in  Dunnottar  Castle,  1685,  for 
their  adherence  to  the  word  of  God, 


and  Scotland's  covenanted  work  of 
reformation.—^^.  XL  chap.  12  verse" 
The  text  quoted  is  as  follows 
r<  And  they  heard  a  great  voice  from 
heaven,  saying  unto  them,  Come  up 
hither.  And  they  ascended  up  to 
heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies 
beheld  them." 

The  place  where  the  Covenanters 
were  confined,  called  the  Whig's  vault, 
and  the  holes  in  the  wall,  into  which 
their  hands  were  cruelly  fastened  with 
wedges,  are  still  shown. 


DUKEDOM  OF  ROTHESAY. 

The  reason  why  Rothesay  was  fixed 
as  the  title  for  the  Princes  of  Scotland, 
was  because  it  was  the  most  ancient 
residence  of  the  Stuart  family,  they 
possessing  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  which 
Rothesay  is  situated.  For  many  ages 
the  caslle  was  a  favourite  seat  of  Robert 
III.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Except  a  small 
part,  Bute  is  possessed  by  the  earl  of 
thai  title,  whose  ancestor  was  a  natural 
son  of  King  Robert  II.;  but  Rothesay 
is  still  retained  as  a  title  appropriated 
to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and  to  which  they  are  born, 
and  is  now  used  as  such  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 


JOHNNY  COPE'S  SALVE. 

Robertson  of  Straan  was  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans.  He  ob- 
tained for  his  share  of  the  booty  the 
carriage  of  Sir  John  Cope,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  he  drove  as 
far  as  he  could  towards  the  district 
of  Rannoch,  until  the  roads  became 
impassable.  On  examining  its  contents, 
he  found,  amongst  other  things,  several 
rolls  of  a  brown  colour,  which,  as  they 
were  in  a  soldier's  carriage,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  specifics  for  wounds,  and 
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were  sold  as  "Johnny  Cope's  Saive." 
They  proved  upon  trial  to  be  chocolate. 


Gordon's  gang. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
a  notorious  gang  of  sheep-stealers  and 
smugglers,  known  as  11  Gordon's  Gang," 
infested  the  borders.  The  chief  was 
Tarn  Gordon,  and  an  amusing  story  is 
told  of  him.  Before  the  present  coach- 
road  was  made  between  Berwick  and 
Ayton,  the  track  lay  along  the  side  of 
the  sea-shore.  On  a  winter  night  a 
wandering  piper  lost  his  way,  and 
thinking  it  better  to  take  shelter  than 
pursue  his  journey,  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  night  in  a  cave  near  the  banks 
at  Burnmouth  village.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  housed,  when  the  gang 
came  in.  They  proceed  to  light  a  fire, 
and  roast  and  boil  for  supper  part  of 
the  sheep  they  had  stolen.  The  poor 
piper,  afraid  of  his  life,  retired  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  cave,  and 
filling  his  bags,  and  screwing  up  the 
chanter,  gave  such  a  "skreigh  as  soon 
put  the  gang  to  flight,  leaving  their 
supper  untouched.  Whether  they  re- 
turned to  their  "flesh-pots"  is  not 
stated  ;  probably  they  believed  that  as 
the  deil  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
pipes,  they  had  better  not  go  back. 
This  gang  resided,  or  at  least  had  their 
head-quarters  in  Spittal,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed.*-  They  lived  ostensibly 
by  the  making  of  horn  spoons ;  and 
inhabited  a  part  of  the  village  near  the 
present  steam-mill,  the  water  to  which 
is  supplied  from  the  "  Horner's  Burn." 
But  we  strongly  suspect  Tarn  was  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Hornclifle,  on 
the  Tweed,  near  Norham,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  epitaph — 

"  Here  lies  the  Homer  of  Horncliffe, 
Puir  Tarn  Gordon,  cauld  and  stiff ; 
Wha  in  this  narrow  hole  was  puttin' 
For  his  lawless  love  of  wcdder  mutton. 


This  refers  to  one  of  his  chief  exploits 
in  sheep-stealing.  The  gang  on  one 
occasion  attacked  Mr  Abram  Logan, 
of  Lamberton,  and  assaulted  him  so 
seriously,  that  after  trial  Tarn  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  double 
offence  j  but  reprieved  through  the 
influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
Tarn  always  rode  a  white  pony,  and 
when  wayfarers  met  him,  the  only 
remark  that  passed  was — 

"  It's  only  Tarn  Gordon  gaun  to  look 
after  the  speerits." 

There  were  gaugers  in  those  days, 
but  Tarn  was  a  terror  to  them. — Dr 
WUson. 


UNUSED  LAWS. 

There  are  laws  on  the  Scottish  statute 
book  unrepealed,  which  prescribe  the 
punishment  of  the  loss  of  the  right  hand, 
for  the  third  offence  of  shooting  pigeons. 
They  may  be  considered  as  fallen  into 
desuetude,  like  other  laws  also  unre- 
pealed— such  as  the  statute  against 
fornication,  in  1567,  by  which  it  is 
ordained  that  all  persons  guilty,  as  well 
the  men  as  the  women,  "  shall  be  ta'en  to 
the  deepest  and  foulest  poole  or  water 
of  the  parochin,  and  there  to  be  thrice 
douket ;  and  thereafter  banished  the 
said  town  or  parochin  for  ever." 


RIGHT  OR  WRONG. 

An  old  Scotswoman,  who  had  long 
followed  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
as  a  sutler,  was  one  evening,  preceding 
an  important  battle,  in  grave  conversa- 
tion with  a  sister  sutler — an  English- 
woman— discussing  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  next  day's  engagement. 

"  Well,"  said  the  English  sutler,  "it 
most  certainly  will  be  a  bloody  battle ; 
and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  May  God  stand 
by  the  right  1" 

"The  deil  pick  out  your  een  for  sic 
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a  wicked  wish,"  replied  the  Caledonian. 
61  May  God  stand  by  Huntly's  regiment, 
right  or  R-rang." 


A  REASON  FOR  GREY  HAIRS. 

The  Laird  of  Logan  was  a  heavy 
loser  in  the  disastrous  failure  of  Douglas 
and  Heron,  the  nominal  proprietors  of 
the  Ayr  bank,  in  which  he  was  a  share- 
holder. Calling  on  the  Countess  of 
Eglinton  one  day,  shortly  after  the 
catastrophe,  her  ladyship  expressed  her 
surprise  that  a  man  so  young  as  his 
lairdship  should  be  grey-headed. 

"Deed,  my  leddy,"  said  Logan,  "if 
you  had  got  as  mony.  letters  as  me  frae 

Mr  (referring  to  the  trustee  on 

the  bank  estate),  I'm  thinking  ye  wad 
hae  been  grey-headed  yerselV 


A  ploughman's  bill  of  fare. 

We  here  give  an  old  account  of  an 
Aberdeen  ploughman's  bill  of  fare  for 
a  day,  which  is  just  equal  to  giving  one 
for  a  twelvemonth,  merry-making  times, 
and  the  two  festivals  of  Christmas  and 
Fasten-een  only  excepted. 

Breakfast. — Pottage,  made  of  boiling 
water,  thickened  with  oatmeal,  and 
eaten  with  milk  or  ale.  Or  brose, 
made  of  shorn  cabbage  or  cole-worts, 
left  over  night.  After  either  of  which 
dishes  they  eat  oat-cakes  and  inilk  \  and 
where  they  have  not  milk,  kale  or  small 
beer. 

Dinn A".— Sowens,  eaten  with  milk. 
Second  course,  oat-cakes,  with  milk 
or  kale.  Sowens  are  prepared  in  this 
manner.  The  mealy  sid  or  hull  of  the 
ground  oat  is  steeped  in  blood- warm 
water  for  about  two  days,  when  it  is 
wrung  out,  and  the  liquor  put  through 
a  search  ;  if  it  is  too  thick,  they  add  a 
little  fresh  cold  water  to  it,  and  then 
put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil,  constantly 
stirring  it  till  it  thickens,  and  continuing 


the  boiling  till  it  becomes  tough  like  a 
paste.  In  the  stirring  they  mix  a  little 
salt,  and  dish  it  up  for  table. 

Supper. — First  course,  during  the  win- 
ter season,  kale-brose  about  seven  at 
night,  while  at  the  fireside  the  tale 
goes  round  among  the  men  and  maid 
servants.  Second  course,  kale,  eaten 
with  oat-cakes  about  nine.  During  the 
summer  season  there  is  generally  but 
one  course,  pottage  and  milk,  or  oat- 
cakes and  kale,  or  milk.  Kale  is  thus 
prepared  : — Red  cabbage  or  cole- worts 
are  cut  down  and  shorn  small,  then 
boiled  with  salt  and  water,  thickened 
with  a  little  oatmeal,  and  so  served  up 
to  table.  Brose  is  oatmeal  put  into  a 
bowl  or  wooden  dish,  where  the  boiling 
liquor  of  the  cabbage  or  cole- worts  are 
stirred  with  it,  till  the  meal  is  all  wet. 
This  is  the  principal  dish  upon  the 
festival  of  Fasten-een,  which  is  em- 
phatically called  Beef-brose-day. 

In  harvest  they  sometimes  have  a 
thick  broth  made  of  barley  and  turnips 
in  place  of  sowens,  and  if  near  a  sea- 
port, frequently  some  kind  of  fish,  which 
they  eat  with  butter  and  mustard.  We 
should  have  added  to  the  number  of 
their  festivals,  what  they  call  the  Clyak- 
feast,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  south  and 
west,  the  Kirn,  This  is  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  last  of  their  corn  is 
cut  down,  when  it  is  an  established  rule 
that  there  must  be  meat  both  roasted 
and  boiled. 

"TAK  TENT." 

"  If  you  don't  tak  tent."  said  a  Scotch 
physician  in  Jamaica  to  his  patient,  "it 
will  soon  be  all  over  with  you."  The 
family,  thinking  that  the  doctor  meant 
to  recommend  the  use  of  the  wine  called 
tent,  despatched  the  house  negroes  in  all 
directions  to  procure  some  of  it.  But 
when  the  doctor  next  came  for  his 
moid  ore,  they  found  that  they  had  only 
misunderstood  one  of  his  Caledon'-.an 
phrases. 
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SHALL  AND  WILL. 

The  Scots  and  Irish,  as  a  rule,  mis- 
apply the  words  shall  and  will,  and 
Home  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of 
J'urlty,  laid  down  a  rule  by  which 
this  fault  can  be  avoided  in  writing. 
"  Let,"  he  says,  u  a  Scotsman  or  Irish- 
man write  on  as  it  comes  naturally  to 
him ;  then  go  over  what  he  has  written, 
and  wherever  he  finds  will  substitute 
shall,  and  where  there  is  shall  correct 
it  to  wM* 


AN  UNINTENTIONAL  DOUBLE 
ENTENDRE. 

Provost  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  when 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  respecting  the  celebrated  Por- 
teous  mob,  was  asked  by  the  then 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  what 
kind  of  shot  Captain  Porteous's  soldiers 
fired  among  the  people  ;  he  answered, 
"What  we  shoot  at  deukes  and  fools" 
an  expression  which  his  grace  did  not 
seem  to  relish. 


AN  INDIGNANT  GUIDE. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Zahe,  a  traveller  met,  on 
the  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  an  old  High- 
lander, who  said  he  had  been  a  guide 
from  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  for 
upwards  of  forty  years — 

"But  d— n  that  Walter  Scott,  that 
everybody  makes  such  a  work  about  !  " 
exclaimed  he  with  vehemence ;  "I  wish 
I  had  him  to  ferry  over  Loch  Lomond, 
I  should  be  after  sinking  the  boat,  if  I 
drowned  myself  into  the  bargain  ;  for 
ever  since  he  wrote  his  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
as  they  call  it,  everybody  goes  to  see 
that  filthy  hole  Loch  Katrine,  then 
comes  round  by  Luss,  and  I  have  only 
had  two  gentlemen  to  guide  all  this 
blessed  season,  which  is  now  at  an  end- 


I  shall  never  see  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond 
again  ! — The  d — 1  confound  his  ladies 
and  his  lakes,  say  L" 


hawkie's  EXPLANATION. 

"  Hawkie  "  was  not  un frequently  re- 
proved in  public  for  his  rude  remarks 
and  over-fondness  for  whisky.  On  one 
occasion  he  so  far  admitted  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rebuke  as  to  say  : — 

"  Oh,  man,  if  I  hadna  had  the  heart 
of  a  hyena,  mymither's  tears  would  hae 
saftened  it  lang  afore  now  ;  my  con- 
science yet  gies  me  sair  stangs  when  I 
think  upon  her,  an*  I  have  just  got  to 
hush  mysel'  asleep  wi'  strong  whisky." 


ANGELIC  MUSIC. 

A  Highlander  was  one  day  examining 
a  picture  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  in 
which  angels  were  represented  blowing 
trumpets'.  He  inquired  if  the  angels 
really  ever  played  on  trumpets,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  made 
the  following  pithy  remark  : — 

"  Hech,  sirs,  but  they  maun  be  easy 
pleased  wi'  music  !  I  wonder  they  didna 
borrow  a  pair  o'  bagpipes." 


HIGHLAND  LOVE  FOR  RAIN  AND 
HE  AT  PIER. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  a  worthy 
Highlander  of  the  old  school  (Lieut. 
Patrick  Campbell),  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  saw  the  peasantry 
around  him  treated  by  their  landlords, 
took  a  voyage  to  North  America,  with 
the  patriotic  view  of  ascertaining,  upon 
the  spot,  what  was  the  actual  situation 
of  those  who  had  emigrated*"  to  that 
quarter.  Among  other  old  acquaint- 
ances whom  he  met  with  in  Canada, 
was  one  Cameron,  who,  some  thirty 
years  before,  had  been  his  servant  and 
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fellow  deer-stalker,  when  he  was  ranger 
of  the  forest  of  Mam  More ;  consequently 
they  had  spent  many  an  hour  together, 
wet  and  dry,  by  night  and  day,  on  the 
bare  hill-sides.  Cameron,  notwith- 
standing his  early  habits,  had  now  be- 
come an  industrious,  well-doing,  re- 
spectable planter,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  property.  When  he  was 
out  of  the  way,  Mr  Campbell  asked 
his  wife  and  daughters  whether  he  ever 
talked  of  the  Highlands,  and  how  far 
he  was  contented  in  his  present  situa- 
tion ?  they  said  he  frequently  talked  of 
the  Highlands,  but  seemed,  upon  the 
whole,  contented  enough  where  he  was, 
only  he  often  complained  that  there  was 
not  rain  enough;  and  when  a  good, 
plump,  sousing  shower  came,  he  would 
go  out  and  stand  in  it  till  he  was  quite 
drenched,  then  come  all  dripping  into 
the  house,  and,  with  an  expression  of 
uncommon  satisfaction,  observe — 
"  What  a  comfortable  thing  rain  is  .l" 
On  taking  leave  of  a  woman  whom 
he  had  known  in  the  Highlands,  Mr 
Campbell  asked  her  what  he  could  do 
to  oblige  her  ? 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  "  that  she  could 
at  present  think  of,  unless  he  could  send 
her  a  few  stalks  of  heathery  which  she 
longed  exceedingly  for  :  it  would  do 
her  heart  so  much  good  to  see  it  once 
more !  There  was  a  bit  of  poor  ground 
behind  her  house,  where  she  had  always 
thought  it  would  grow  if  properly  taken 
care  of;  and  she  had  often  heard  that 
there  was  some  to  be  found  on  an  island 
which  he  intended  to  visit. " 


A  DEPOSITION. 

A  minister  in  Forfar,  who  had  com- 
mitted some  clerical  indiscretion,  was 
adjudged  by  his  brethren  of  the  Pres- 
bytery to  be  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
As  he  was  "strong  in  speech/'  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement to  him  in  language  which 


could  not  be  mistaken,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr  Muir  of  St  Vigeans,  noted  for  his 
plain  speaking,  was  deputed  to  con- 
vey the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  to 
the  erring  brother.  The  latter  accord- 
ingly commenced  a  long  speech  with 
the  following  significant  preamble  : — 

"I  do  not  speak  well  myself,  mo- 
derator :  my  expressions  are  coarse  and 
homely,  and  they  come  off  rough  and 
round  like  stones  from  a  quarry  ;  but  I 
can  only  tell  you,  that  if  you  or  any 
other  person  gets  on  the  side  of  the 
head  with  one  of  my  rough -dressed 
quarry  cha>ps,  you  will  find  them  pretty 
ugly  customers." 

The  remainder  of  the  address  was 
couched  in  similar  terms  ;  and,  as  may 
be  expected,  the  delinquent  accepted 
his  deposition  without  demur. 


A  BERWICKSHIRE  ELECTION  INCIDENT. 

While  an  active  canvass  was  once 
being  carried  on  in  Dunse,  in  an  elec- 
tion for  a  member  for  the  county,  a 
late  well-known  paper  manufacturer  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  very  zealous  in 
the  interest  of  a  lordly  candidate.  While 
in  Dunse,  prosecuting  the  canvass  on 
market-day,  they  met  Mr  H  ,  hair- 
dresser, to  whom  the  manufacturer  in- 
troduced my  lord,  using  these  terms — 

"This,  my  lord,  is  Mr  H  ,  our 

town  barber." 

Mr  H   bided  his  time,  and  no- 
ticing the  electioneering  party  enter  a 
shop,  tolerably  crowded  at  the  time, 
joined  them,  introducing  the  paper- 
maker  thus — 

"Mr  ,  gentlemen,  out  toon  rag 

gathe  rer . " — Br  Wilson. 


fenella's  castle. 

The  most  ancient,  and  doubtless  the 
most  singular,  ruin  in  the  Meams  is 
Fenella's  castle,  situated  about  a  mile 
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and  a  half  west  from  Fettercairn,  and 
near  to  the  house  of  Balbegno.  It  is 
placed  on  a  knoll  by  the  margin  of  an 
extensive  morass,  which  embraces  it  on 
three  sides,  leaving  one  side  only  ac- 
cessible from  dry  land.  The  building 
itself,  comprehended  within  an  inner 
and  an  outer  wall  of  an  oblong  form, 
occupies  about  half  an  acre,  and  must 
have  been  of  great  height  and  thickness. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  vast 
quantity  of  stones  yet  remaining,  al- 
though it  lias  for  ages  served  as  a  kind 
of  quarry  for  building  the  houses  and 
park  walls  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  to  be  observed 
respecting  the  ruin  is  the  remains  of  a 
vitrified  wall  all  around  the  innermost 
building,  with  large  fragments  of  the 
same  material  tumbled  down  and  lying, 
some  of  them  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  wall,  and  some  of  them  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  beyond 
both-  These  fragments  are  seldom  less 
than  two  feet  thick,  and  are  composed, 
as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  wall  that  are 
still  entire,  of  a  congeries  of  small  stones 
cemented  together  by  some  molten  mat- 
ter, in  which  they  seem  rather  enclosed 
than  forming  vitrified  matter  themselves. 
These  small  stones  too  are  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  all  of  them  are  such  as 
abound  in  the  conterminous  fields. 

The  material  most  resembling  this 
vitrified  wall  is  pudding-stone  ;  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  it  knows  to 
be  bound  together  by  some  pervading 
matter,  probably  once  in  a  liquid  state, 
but  now  harder  than  the  very  pebbles 
which  it  encloses.  There  is  in  pudding- 
stone,  however,  no  marks  of  ignition. 
Whereas  in  vitrified  walls,  at  least  in 
this  wall  of  Fenella's  castle,  the  igni- 
tion is  as  apparent  as  in  the  scoria  of 
a  smithy  or  a  glass-house.  There  is 
not  a  semblance  of  lime  in  the  whole 
fabric,  neither  is  the  wall  wholly  vi- 
trified. Perhaps  not  more  than  one 
part  in  twenty  of  it  is  thus  composed. 
For  the  operation  appears  to  have  been 


limited  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
at  most. 

Respecting  Fenella  herself,  there  is 
very  little  traditionary  history  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  Buchanan  gives 
a  fabulous  account  of  her,  as  living  in 
the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.,  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century;  and  that  she 
was  slain  and  her  castle  demolished  in 
the  year  994,  for  the  part  she  acted  in 
the  murder  of  that  prince.  It  is  so  far 
certain,  however,  that  different  places  in 
the  Meams  still  bear  her  name.  For 
besides  the  Castle  of  Fenella,  there  are 
also  Strath-Fenella,  and  Den-Fenella. 
This  last  place  is  said,  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  legendary  story,  to  have  ob- 
tained its  name  from  that  princess  who, 
on  some  occasion  of  flight,  and  the 
more  readily  to  evade  her  pursuers, 
stepped  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to 
another,  the  whole  way  from  her  castle 
to  this  den,  which  is  at  least  ten  miles 
distant,  near  the  sea,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Cyrus.  It  would  take  rather  long 
strides  at  present  to  accomplish  this 
journey  in  such  a  manner.  But  it  is 
the  general  belief  here  that  the  country 
in  those  days  was  one  continued  forest ; 
for  the  truth  of  which  this  exploit  of 
the  Lady  Fenella  is  always  adduced  as 
an  evidence. 


DRliSS  AND  FOOD  IN  WEST  LOTHIAN. 

Among  the  lower  or  labouring  classes 
of  the  people,  little,  if  any  change,  has 
taken  place  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses  ;  but,  in  their  dress,  the  change 
has  been  very  great,  especially  among 
the  women  servants,  who  are  supposed 
to  spend  the  whole  of  their  wages  or  in- 
come on  this  article.  The  use  of  cloth 
made  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns  is  now  almost  universal  among 
the  labouring  people.  This  change  has 
been  gradually  brought  about  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Before  that  period, 
they  were  in  use  to  wear  cloth  made  at 
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home,  or  of  which  the  yarn  was  spun 
in  their  own  houses.  The  yarn  was 
made  into  cloth  by  country  weavers, 
and  was  afterwards  dressed  by  fullers 
and  dyers  of  the  same  description. 

The  usual  food  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is — oatmeal  porridge  for  breaklast ; 
for  dinner,  broth  made  of  barley  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  of  vege- 
tables, sometimes  with  butcher's-meat, 
and  sometimes  without  it  ;  and  for 
supper,  potatoes  two- thirds  of  the  year, 
and  porridge  the  remaining  third.  Oat- 
cakes are  the  common  bread.  At 
dinner  some  use  bread  made  of  peas 
and  barley  mixed.  In  harvest,  wheat 
bread  and  beer  are  the  common  food 
for  dinner  and  supper,  but  particularly 
for  dinner.  The  use  of  tea  and  of 
wheat  bread  has  of  late  crept  in  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  is  gaining  ground. 
It  is  an  unlucky  practice.  The  new 
food  is  more  expensive  than  the  old, 
and  is  not  more  nourishing.  It  tends 
to  prevent  savings,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
make  the  poor  numerous  and  burden- 
some to  the  public. — StaL  Account, 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  NASMYTH. 

The  family  tradition  accounts  for  the 
origin  and  spelling  of  the  surname 
Nasmyth  (formerly  and  properly  Nae- 
smith),  by  the  following  romantic  inci- 
dent. In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
the  ancestor  of  the  family,  being  in 
attendance  on  the  king,  was,  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  required  by  him  to 
repair  his.  armour.  Although  a  man  of 
great  stature  and  power,  he  was  un- 
successful. After  the  battle,  having 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  with  the  remark 
that,  "although  he  was  not  smith,  he 
was  a  brave  gentleman,"  The  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family  have  reference  to 
this  origin  of  the  name,  viz.,  a  drawn 
sword  between  two  war  hammers,  or 
"  martels,"  broken,  with  the  motto,  Non 


arte,  sed  martc,—\n  old  Scotch,  "Not 
by  knavery,  but  by  bravery," — arte  and 
knavery  meaning  skill,  not  cunning. 


HEATHER  BEDS. 

A  heather  bed  is  formed  of  the 
longest,  straightest,  and  finest  single 
stalks  of  the  young  heath.  When 
these  stalks  are  in  their  highest  bloom 
and  fragrance  they  are  pulled  with  as 
little  root  as  possible,  and  laid  down 
'like  hay  in  the  swarth  for  some  hours, 
till  the" dew  or  any  accidental  moisture 
be  exhaled.  Then  the  heath  is  laid  as 
thick  and  close  as  it  can  stand,  having 
all  the  tops  uppermost,  and  inclining  a 
little  towards  the  head  of  the  bed, 
which  is  generally  against  a  wall  :  the 
foot  and  the  sides  are  kept  together  by 
logs  of  wood,  cut  at  the  proper  length. 
The  appearance  of  this  bed  resembles  a 
rich  Turkish  carpet,  or  a  field  of  rich 
grain  all  leaning  one  way ;  and  the 
odoriferous  effluvia  of  the  honey,  with 
which  the  blooms  of  the  heath  abound, 
spread  a  grateful  perfume  inviting  to 
repose. 


SMOLLETT'S  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

On  a  winter  evening,  when  the 
streets  were  covered  with  snow,  Smol- 
lett happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  snow- 
ball fight  with  a  few  boys  of  his  own 
age.  Among  his  associates  was  the 
apprentice  of  that  surgeon  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  delineated  under 
the  name  of  Crab  in  Roderick  Random, 
He  entered  his  shop  while  his  appren- 
tice was  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement. 
On  the  return  of  the  latter,  the  master 
remonstrated  severely  with  him  for  his 
negligence  in  quitting  the  shop.  The 
youth  excused  himself  by  saying,  that 
while  he  was  employed  in  making  up  a 
prescription,  a  fellow  hit  him  wkh  4 
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snow-ball,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  the  delinquent. 

"A  mighty  probable  story,  truly," 
said  the  master  in  an  ironical  tone  ;  "  I 
wonder  how  long  I  should  stand  here," 
added  he,  "before  it  would  enter  into 
any  mortal's  head  to  throw  a  snow-ball 
at  me?" 

While  he  was  holding  his  head  erect 
with  a  most  scornful  air,  he  received  a 
very  severe  blow  in  the  face  by  a  snow- 
ball. Smollett,  who  stood  concealed 
behind  the  pillar  at  the  shop  door,  had 
heard  the  dialogue,  and  perceiving  that 
his  companion  was  puzzled  .for  an 
answer,  he  extricated  him  by  a  repartee 
equally  smart  and  apropos. 


A  HOROLOGlCAL  DIFFICULTY. 

Nelly  Macleod  came  fresh  from  the 
Highlands  to  take  service  in  Glasgow. 
A  day  or  two  after  she  was  "told  off " 
to  boil  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  to  boil 
than  exactly  three  minutes,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

"But  how,  mem,  will  I  ken  when 
it's  three  minutes?"  asked  Nelly. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  just  go  by  the  kitchen 
clock, w  said  the  mistress. 

"Ah,  but  mistress,  that'll  not  do," 
replied  the  girl ;  "did  you'll  not  know 
that  the  kitchen  knock's  twenty  minutes 
afore  the  muckle  knock  on  the  kirk  ?" 


SOMETHING  LIKE  PREACHING. 

During  the  time  of  the  ecclesiastical 
differences  in  Scotland,  which  resulted  in 
the  Disruption,  there  was  great  diversity 
of  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  and  criticism 
out  of  it.  Ministers  spoke  from  the 
pulpit  their  own  opinions  on  the  matter, 
and  the  hearers  as  freely  expressed 
theirs.  A  certain  minister  in  the  west 
thought  to  clench  the  whole  matter  by 
a  sermon  in  which  Calvinistic  points  of 
doctrines  entirely  effaced  practical  prin- 


ciples of  religion,  and  the  remarks  of 
one  listener  to  another  were  in  this 
wise  : — 

*'  Man,  John,  wasna  yon  preachin'? 
Yon's  something  for  a  body  to  bring 
awa'  wi'  them.  Nine  heads,  an'  twenty 
particulars  to  ilka  head — an'  sic  mouth- 
fu's  o*  grand  words  !  Od  man,  it  was 
fine  !  If  you  could  just  mind  ony thing 
he  said,  John,  it  wad  do  us  guid  I" 


FULLING  CLOTH  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

This  is  done  by  six  or  eight  women 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  near  some  river 
or  rivulet,  in  two  opposite  ranks,  with 
the  wet  cloth  between  them ;  their  coats 
are  tucked  up,  and  with  their  naked 
feet  they  strike  one  against  another's, 
keeping  exact  time. 


FLITTING  KINGS. 

In  the  '45,  an  Arbroath  carrier  was 
pressed  by  the  Highlanders  to  assist  in 
taking  the  baggage  northwards.  In 
the  brae  of  Lunan  his  cart  broke  down  ; 
and  after  he  had  toiled  hard  to  repair 
the  mischief — 

"  Vow  me,"  says  he,  "  fat  a  trouble 
it  does  take  to  flit  kings,  to  be  sure." 


FLEEMAN  AMONG  THE  STRAW. 

Jamie  Fleeman,  of  whom  we  have 
already  told  several  stories,  was  a  good- 
hearted  fellow  at  bottom.  One  night  a 
party  of  gipsies  besought  a  lodgment 
at  Slains  Castle,  and  Jamie  undertook 
to  provide  straw  for  their  bedding.  He 
accordingly  went  to  the  barn,  and 
"lifted  "  two  winlingS)  one  under  each 
arm.  On  returning  with  his  load,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  who  should 
meet  him  but  the  Earl  of  Errol  him- 
self! 

"Hullo,  Jamie,"  said  l>is  lordship, 
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''what  are  you  going  to  dp  with  all 
that  straw 

"  It's  just  to  dight  my  sheen,  my 
lord,"  at  once  replied  Fleeman. 

"But  surely,  James,  you  do  not 
require  such  a  quantity  of  straw  to 
wipe  your  shoes  as  all  that?"  answered 
the  aarl. 

°  Ower  muckle's  easy  mended,  my 
lord,"  retorted  the  red-handed  thief; 
"and  better  leave  than  want." 


THE  SCOTTISH  SPEAR. 

The  length  of  the  Scottish  spear  by 
act  of  parliament  was  six  ells,  or  eigh- 
teen feet  six  inches.  A  body  of  spear- 
men arranged  in  battle  army  was  not  to 
be  pierced,  but  they  presented  a  broad 
mark  to  the  English  archers,  and  did 
not  possess  the  means  of  annoying  them. 
They  were  therefore  weak,  if  not  sup- 
ported by  light  troops. 


THE  FI.AUGHTER  SPADE. 

The  practice  of  taking  off  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  increase  the 
dunghill,  and  also  that  of  paring 
divots,  or  thin  turf,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  are  perni- 
cious customs,  which  ought  to  be  put 
an  end  to.  The  absurdity  and  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  both  having  long 
been  foreseen,  as  appears  from  the 
following  anecdote  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Treaty  of 
Union  (an  event  which  has  proved  so 
beneficial  to  both  kingdoms)  was  vio- 
lently opposed  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment; some  members  of  which  were 
constantly  exclaiming  that  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  Scotland.  "The  ruin  of 
Scotland  !"  said  an  intelligent  laird; 
"I'll  tell  you  what  will  be  more  de- 
structive to  Scotland,  the  flaughter 
spade."  The  instrument  commonly 
made  use  of  for  cutting  turf  is  known 


by  that  name.  It  is  inconceivable  how 
many  acres  of  land  have  been  destroyed 
by  this  instrument  since  the  Union. 


LOCHAR  MOSS. 

Lochar  moss  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
moss  in  Dumfriesshire,  twelve  miles  in 
length  by  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
extending  down  to  the  Sohvay  Firth, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Lochar 
water,  which  winds  through  it.  There 
is  a  saying  common  in  the  neighbouring 
county,  that  this  tract  was 

"  First  a  wood,  and  then  a  sea  ; 
Now  a  moss,  and  e'er  will  be." 

Oak,  fir,  birch,  and  hazel  trees  (the 
latter  with  nuts  and  husks)  are  every- 
where dug  up,  and  a  stratum  of  sea 
sand  is  found  at  certain  depths,  with 
anchors,  pieces  of  vessels,  &c,  which 
prove  that  it  has  formerly  been  navi- 
gated. In  1785,  after  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer, the  moss  was  accidentally  set  on 
fire,  and  burnt  to  a  great  extent,  till 
fortunately  it  was  extinguished  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain. 


AN  UNSPOKEN  SrEECH. 

Professor  Blackie,  at  an  Edinburgh 
banquet  some  time  since,  told  the 
following  excellent  story  of  himself  : — 

He  said  he  had  never  prepared  a 
speech  beforehand  except  once,  and  he 
thought  the  result  would  prevent  his 
ever  doing  it  again.  "It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  Burns,  at 
a  meeting  in  Edinburgh.  They  came 
to  me  and  said — 

tl  1  Blackie,  we  have  you  down  for 
a  speech.' 

"  I  looked  at  the  programme,  and 
saw  I  was  down  at  the  bottom,  as  I  am 
here.    I  said — 

"  'There  is  no  use  writing  a  speech. 
You  have  put  my  name  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  list,  and  by  that  time  nobody 
will  listen.' 

"  'Nonsense,'  they  said;  'you  must 
do  it.  It  is  a  grand  occasion,  and  you 
must  make  a  grand  speech  ;  you  must 
build  it  up  architecturally,  like  Cicero, 
Demosthenes,  and  the  orators  of  old.' 

"'Like  a  good-natured  fellow  as  I 
was,  I  wrote  out  a  long  speech.  Well, 
at  the  dinner,  people  soon  got  tired, 
and  the  most  eloquent  men  were  not 
listened  to.  When  it  came  to  my  turn 
I  saw  there  was  no  chance  \  so  I  merely 
said — 

"'I  propose  so  and  so;  good-by,' 
and  sat  down.  But  next  day,  there  in 
all  the  papers  was  the  great  speech  that 
I  had  never  delivered  a  word  of — not 
only  a  whole  column  of  type,  but 
sprinkled  with  'hear,  hears,'  'hurrahs/ 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  the 
greatest  lie  that  ever  was  printed  ;  and 
you  will  find  it  there,  making  me  im- 
mortal to  the  end  of  the  world,  wherever 
the  name  of  Burns  is  known." 


FRIAR  SETON'S  SERMON. 

Alexander  Seton,  a  black  friar, 
preached  openly  in  the  church  of  St 
Andrews  that,  according  to  St  Paul's 
description  of  bishops,  there  were  no 
bishops  in  Scotland,  which,  being  re- 
ported to  the  archbishop — not  in  very 
precise  terms — he  sent  for  Seton  and 
reproved  him  sharply  for  having  said, 
according  to  his  information — 

*'  That  a  bishop  who  did  not  preach 
was  a  dumb  clog,  who  fed  not  the  flock, 
but  fed  his  own  belly." 

Seton  said  that  those  who  had  re- 
ported this  were  liars  ;  upon  which 
witnesses  were  produced,  who  testified 
very  positively  to  the  fact.  Seton,  by 
way  of  reply,  delivered  himself  thus  : — 

"  My  lord,  you  have  heard,  and  may 
consider  what  ears  these  asses  have,  who 
cannot  discern  between  Paul,  Isaiah, 
Zachariah,  Malachi,  and  friar  Alex- 


ander Seton.  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  did 
preach  that  Paul  saith  it  behoveth  a 
bishop  to  be  a  teacher.  Isaiah  saith, 
That  they  that  feed  not  the  flock  are 
dumb  dogs ;  and  the  prophet  Zachariah 
saith,  That  they  are  idle  pastors.  O  f  my 
own  head  I  affirm  nothing,  but  declared 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  before  pro- 
nounced ;  at  whom  my  lord,  if  you  be 
not  offended,  you  cannot  be  justly  of- 
fended with  me." 

How  much  soever  the  bishop  might 
be  incensed,  he  dismissed  friar  Seton 
without  hurt,  who  soon  afterwards  fled 
out  of  the  kingdom. 


TRAGIC  POETRY. 

Scotland,  like  all  other  countries,  is 
rich  in  amateur  poets,  who,  in  their 
own  estimation,  consider  Shakspeare  a 
fool,  and  Milton  a  man  who  had  no 
appreciation  of  poetry  in  his  soul.  Non- 
concerned  readers,  however,  cannot  but 
laugh  at  the  attempts  of  some  of  these 
would-be  Homers ;  and  it  is  no  great 
crime  occasionally  to  "string  thein  up 
like  onions  on  a  rope." 

An  Ayrshire  poet,  a  very  long  way 
after  Burns,  thus  allowed  his  Pegasus 
to  kick  over  the  traces  : — 

"  Unmanly,  shameless,  worthless  villain, 
Devoid  o'  every  finer  feelin', 
Who  with  a  base  affected  grace, 
Applauds  thy  brother  to  his  face, 
Admires  his  humour,  shares  his  plnclc, 
And  cuts  his  throat  behind  his  back  Ir 


A  BOLD  PIRATE. 

When  Barton,  the  pirate,  was  attacked 
in  15 12  by  some  English  vessels,  he 
defended  himself  with  extraordinary 
courage  ;  but  being  at  last  mortally 
wounded,  and  no  longer  able  to  contend 
with  the  enemy,  he  bid  one  of  his  men 
bring  him  his  hautboy  or  flute,  cn  which 
he  played  for  their  encouragement,  $a 
long  as  his  breath  would  permit  him. 
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"the  gudeman  o'  ballangeich." 

James  V,  was  a  monarch  whose  good 
and  benevolent  intentions  often  rendered 
his  romantic  freaks  venial,  if  not  respect- 
able, since  from  his  anxious  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most 
oppressed  class  of  his  subjects,  he  was, 
as  we  are  told,  popularly  termed  the 
"  King  of  the  Commons."  For  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly 
administered,  and  frequently  from  the 
less  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry,  he 
used  to  traverse  the  vicinity  of  his 
several  palaces  in  various  disguises. 
The  two  excellent  comic  songs,  entitled 
"The  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  and  "We'll 
gang  nae  mair  a- roving,"  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  success  of 
his  amorous  adventures  when  travelling 
in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  the  best  humorous  ballad  in 
any  language. 

Another  adventure,  which  had  nearly 
cost  James  his  life,  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  village  of  Cramond,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  rendered  his 
addresses  acceptable  to  a  pretty  girl  of 
the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons, 
whether  relations  or  lovers  of  his  mis- 
tress is  uncertain,  beset  the  disguised 
monarch  as  he  returned  from  his  rendez- 
vous. Naturally  gallant,  and  an  admir- 
able master  of  his  weapon,  the  king 
took  post  on  the  high  and  narrow  bridge 
over  ihe  Almond  river,  and  defended 
himself  bravely  with  his  sword.  A 
peasant,  who  was  threshing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring barn,  came  out  upon  the  scene, 
and,  whether  moved  by  compassion  or 
by  natural  gallantry,  took  the  weaker 
side,  and  laid  about  with  his  flail  so 
effectually  as  to  disperse  the  assailants, 
well  thrashed,  even  according  to  the 
letter.  He  then  conducted  the  king 
into  his  bam,  where  his  guest  requested 
a  basin  and  towel,  to  remove  the  stains 
of  the  broil.  This  being  procured  with 
difficulty,  James  emplqyed  himself  in 
learning  what  was  the  summit  of  his 


deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and  found 
that  they  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of 
possessing,  in  property,  the  farm  of 
Braehead,  upon  which  he  laboured  as 
a  bondsman.  The  lands  chanced  to 
belong  to  the  crown ;  and  James  directed 
him  to  come  to  Holyrood  Palace,  and 
inquire  for  the  "  Gudeman  o*  Ballan- 
geich," a  name  by  which  he  was  known 
in  his  excursions,  and  which  answered 
to  //  Bondocaui  of  the  Caliph  Haroun 
Alraschid.  He  presented  himself  ac- 
cordingly, and  found,  with  due  astonish- 
ment, that  he  had  saved  his  monarch's 
life,  and  that  he  was  to  be  gratified  with 
a  crown-charter  of  the  lands  of  Brae- 
head, under  the  service  of  presenting  a 
ewer,  basin,  and  towel  for  the  king  to 
wash  his  hands,  when  he  happened  to 
pass  the  Bridge  of  Cramond.  On  another 
occasion,  being  once  benighted  when 
out  hunting,  and  separated  from  his 
attendants,  he  happened  to  enter  a  cot- 
tage in  the  midst  of  a  moor,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ochil  Hills,  near  Alloa,  where, 
unknown,  he  was  kindly  received.  In 
order  to  regale  their  unexpected  guest, 
the  gudeman  desired  the  gudewife  to 
fetch  the  hen  that  roosted  nearest  the 
cock,  which  is  always  the  plumpest,  for 
the  stranger's  supper.  The  king,  highly 
pleased  with  his  night's  lodging  and 
hospitable  entertainment,  told  his  host 
at  parting  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  return  his  civility,  and  requested  that 
the  first  time  he  came  to  Stirling  he 
would  call  at  the  castle  and  inquire 
for  the  "Gudeman  o'  Ballangeich." 
Donaldson,  the  landlord,  did  not  fail  to 
call  on  the  "Gudeman  o'  Ballangeich," 
when  his  astonishment  at  finding  that 
the  king  had  been  his  guest,  afforded 
no  small  amusement  to  the  merry 
monarch  and  his  courtiers ;  and,  to 
carry  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was  thence- 
forth designated  by  James  with  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Moors,  which  name 
and  designation  have  descended  from 
father  to  son  ever  since,  and  they  have 
continued  in  possession  of  the  identical 
2  0 
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spot,  the  property  of  Mr  Erskine  of 
Mar,  till  very  lately,  when  this  gentle- 
man, with  reluctance,  turned  out  the 
descendant  of  the  King  of  the  Moors,  on 
account  of  his  invincible  indolence  and 
great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation  of 
any  kind,  although  from  the  spirited 
example  of  his  neighbour  tenants  on 
the  same  estate,  he  ought  to  have  been 
convinced  that  similar  exertion  would 
have  promoted  his  advantage. 


A  SAFE  WEATHER-PROPHET. 

"  Will,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr  Fullarton 
to  Will  Speir,  one  morning  as  the  latter 
passed  him  on  the  road,  "d'ye  think 
the  weather's  gaun  to  keep  up  the  day?" 

"Deed,  minister,"  replied  Will,  "It 
maybe  will,  and  It  maybe  winna  ;  but 
I'll  be  better  able  to  tell  ye  gin  nicht." 


EXCUSE  FOR  NO  SERMON. 

In  the  records  of  the  parish  of 
Cortachy,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  is  an 
entry  in  the  following  words  : — 

"No  sermon  at  Corfttchy  this  day, 
the  minister  being  at  Clova,  at  the  trial 
of  a  witch. " 


UDAL, 

The  mini  is  a  peculiar  tenure  for  some 
of  the  crown  lands,  which  nowhere  pre- 
vails in  Scotland,  except  in  the  four 
towns  barony  of  Lochmabe?ii  and  in  the 
lands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  The 
lands  of  Orkney,  which  are  held  by  this 
tenure,  are  said  to  have  been  granted  by 
Olaus,  one  of  the  Norwegian  kings, 
upon  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of 
the  produce ;  and  the  property  devolved 
in  succession,  without  charter  or  seisin 
from  either  the  sovereign  or  superior ; 
the  conditional  payment  of  one-third  of 
(he  produce  is  nq.w  ^iven  up,  and 


present  some  of  the  udal  lands  pay  a 
small  rent  to  the  crown  ;  some  pay  to 
the  church,  and  some  do  not  pav  to  one 
or  other.  The  property  of  the  udal 
lands  is  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  simply  by  delivery  and  posses- 
sion ;  the  only  formality  requisite  to 
render  the  transaction  valid  being  the 
insertion  of  the  transfer  into  the  rental 
of  the  superior,  which  is  done  without 
fee  or  reward.  The  udal  rights  were 
renewed  by  James  VI.  and  Charles  II,, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Session 
and  a  decree  of  the  British  House  of 
Peers  in  1726  and  1727. 


CEDARS  AND  SECEDERS. 

At  one  of  the  preaching  stations  con- 
nected with  the  Cowal  missions,  the 
clergymen  sent  there  by  the  Secession 
Synod  were  well  received,  and  ap- 
parently attentively  listened  to,  though 
many  of  the  hearers  knew  not  the  differ- 
ence between  the  state  kirk  and  dissent. 
One  of  them  was  asked  what  Seceders 
meant,  as  differing  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ? 

"  Och,  I'll  thocht,  tall  bonnie  men, 
like  the  cedars  on  Lebanon." 


TURNING  A  NEW  LEAF. 

An  old, man,  who  did  not  read  re- 
markably well,  on  "taking  the  book," 
came,  in  the  order  of  his  reading,  to  a 
chapter  full  of  Hebrew  names,  which 
lie  could  not  manage. 

"  Marion,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  this 
is  an  unco  kittle  chapter,  and  we  had 
better  turn  o'er  the  leaf." 


CORRUPTIONS  OF  NAMES. 

In  most  countries  the  names  of 
places  are  apt  to  be  corrupted.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  Scotland,  q( 
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which  there  are  a  few  striking  exam- 
ples. Goodtrees  and  Fountainbridge 
are  pronounced  Gultrees  and  Eou/briggs. 
Restalrig  is  Zasserric,  and  Ulysses- 
haven,  Usan.  Where  a  foreign  name 
has  been  unfortunately  given  to  a  place, 
it  is  sure  to  be  mangled.  Thus  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
originally  called  Bordeaux,  is  known 
only  by  the  name  of  Burdiehonse,  Bella 
Retira  soon  became  Bell  Rattray,  and 
L'Eglise  de  Maria  is  Legsmaleery. 


POTATO-SHAWS. 

The  Laird  of  Logan  was  once  in- 
vited to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  among  the  guests  were  a  numerous 
family  of  the  name  of  Shaw.  It  was 
early  in  the  season  for  such  a  treat,  but 
the  host  had  contrived,  somehow  or 
other,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  new  pota- 
toes for  the  benefit  of  his  guests.  On 
detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  meet- 
ing next  morning  to  his  sister,  the  laird 
mentioned  the  potatoes,  and  the  lady 
said-r- 

"New  potatoes  at  this  time  o*  the 
year  !  Do  you  tell  me  that  ?  Hoo  did 
they  taste  r 

"  Weal,"  answered  Logan,  "I  really 
canua  tell  ye — I  couldna  get  near  them 
for  the  Shaws  !" 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

This  pastoral  poet  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  Oct. 
15,  1 686.  For  whatever  education  he 
received  he  was  indebted  to  the  parish 
school.  In  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker 
in  Edinburgh.  Ramsay  was  not  re- 
markable for  a  premature  ambition  of 
literary  distinction.  The  earliest  of  his 
productions  which  can  now  be  traced 
is  an  epistle  addressed  "To  the  most 
happy  Members  of  the  Easy  Club,"  in 


the  year  17 12.  In  1715,  this  convivial 
society  humorously  appointed  him  their 
poet-laureate.  About  this  period  many 
of  his  poems  were  published  in  the 
detached  form  of  pamphlets.  Having 
for  a  considerable  time  exercised  the 
trade  of  a  wig-maker,  Ramsay,  desirous 
of  a  profession  more  congenial  to  his 
literary  turn,  at  length  adopted  that  of 
a  bookseller.  The  detached  poems, 
formerly  printed  separately,  he  pub* 
lished  in  1 721  in  a  quarto  volume, 
which  was  encouraged  by  a  very  re- 
spectable list  of  subscribers.  It  was 
advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Coitrant  of  the  above  date,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  "The  poems  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  in  a  large  quarto  volume, 
fairly  printed,  with  notes,  and  a  com- 
plcte  glossary  (as  promised  to  the  sub- 
scribers), being  now  finished,  all  who 
have  generously  contributed  to  carrying 
on  of  the  design,  may  call  for  their 
copies  as  soon  as  they  please,  from  the 
author,  at  the  Mercury,  opposite  to 
Niddry's  Wynd,  Edinburgh."  In  the 
year  1724  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  well-known  collection,  The  Tea* 
table  Miscellany,  A  second  volume 
appeared  soon  after  the  first ;  a  third  in 
1727;  and  a  fourth  after  another  inter- 
val. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
published  the  Evergreen,  "being  a  col- 
lection of  Scots  Toems  wrote  by  the 
Ingenious  before  1600."  His  Gentle 
Shepherd  was  published  in  the  year 
1725.  Tn  1721  he  had  published  a 
pastoral  under  the  title  of  Patie  ami 
Roger,  which  was  followed  in  1723  by 
a  sequel  under  that  of  Jenny  and  Meggy. 
These  specimens  were  so  highly  ap- 
proved by  his  friends  that  he  at  length 
proceeded  to  extend  them  to  the  form 
of  a  regular  drama.  A  second  volume 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1 728,  and  was 
reprinted  in  an  octavo  form  during  the 
ensuing  year.  His  fame  had  now  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  Scotland.  An  edition  of  his  poetical 
works  was  published  by  the  Lor?'l"n 
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booksellers  in  1731  ;  and  another  ap- 
peared at  Dublin  in  1733.  His  inter- 
course with  cont em porary  poe ts  was 
pretty  extensive.  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  and  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield, 
were  among  the  number  of  his  friends  ; 
and  Somerville,  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  Chase,  has  returned  his  poetical 
greetings  in  two  epistles.  In  1726 
Ramsay  had  removed  from  his  shop 
opposite  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Niddry  Street,  to  another  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Luckenbooths,  which  has 
since  been  well-known  as  the  shop  of 
Mr  Creech,  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
profession.  Instead  of  retaining  his 
old  sign  of  Mercury,  he  now  ornamented 
his  sign-board  with  the  heads  of  two 
favourite  poets,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Here  Mr 
Ramsay  continued  to  sell  and  lend  out 
books  till  a  late  period  of  his  life  ;  and 
here  the  wits  of  Edinburgh  used  to 
meet  for  amusement,  and  to  learn  the 
literary  news  of  the  day.  Ramsay  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  estab- 
lished a  circulating  library  in  Scotland. 
His  collection  of  fables  was  published 
in  1730.  After  this  period  his  efforts 
as  an  author  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
continued. The  following  letter  was 
written  by  him  to  Smibert,  a  portrait 
painter,  who  left  England  with  Dean 
Berkeley,  to  settle  in  Bermudas  : — 

Edinburgh,  May  10,  1736. 

"My  dear  Old  Friend, — Your 
health  and  happiness  are  ever  ane 
addition  to  my  satisfaction.  God  make 
your  life  ever  easy  and  pleasant.  Half 
a  century  of  years  have  now  row'd  o'er 
my  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be  lyart ; 
yet,  thanks  to  my  Author,  I  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  as  I  did  twenty  years  syne  ; 
yes,  I  laugh  heartily  too,  and  find  as 
many  subjects  to  employ  that  faculty 
upon  as  ever  ;  fools,  fops,  and  knaves 
grow  as  rank  as  formerly  ;  yet  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  good  and  worthy 
men,  who  are  ane  honour  to  human 
life.    We  have  small  hopes  of  seeing 


you  again  in  our  old  world  ;  then  let  us 
be  virtuous,  and  hope  to  meet  in 
heaven.  My  good  auld  wife  is  still 
my  bedfellow  ;  my  son  Allan  has  been 
pursuing  your  science  since  he  was  a 
dozen  years  auld — was  with  Mr  Hyffidg 
at  London,  for  some  time,  about  two 
years  ago ;  has  been  since  at  home 
painting  here  like  a  Raphael — sets  out 
for  the  seat  of  the  beast,  beyond  the 
Alps,  within  a  month  hence — to  be 
away  about  two  years.  I'm  sweer  to 
part  with  him,  but  canna  stem  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  from  the  advice  of  his 
patrons  and  his  own  inclination.  I 
have  three  daughters,  one  of  seventeen, 
one  of  sixteen,  and  one  of  twelve  years 
old,  and  no  rewayle  dragle  amang 
them,  all  fine  girls.  These  six  or 
seven  years  past  I  have  not  written  a 
line  of  poetry.  I  e'en  gave  over  in 
good  time,  before  the  coolness  of  fancy 
that  attends  advanced  years,  should 
make  me  risk  the  reputation  I  had 
acquired  : — 

'  Frae  twenty-five  to  five  and  forty, 
My  muse  was  neither  sweer  nor  dorty  ; 
My  Pegasus  would  break  his  tether, 
Even  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather, 
And  thro'  ideas  scour  like  drift, 
Streaking  its  wings  up  to  the  lift : 
Then,  then  my  soul  was  in  a  low 
That  gavt  my  numbers  safily  row  ; 
But  eild  and  judgment  'gin  to  say, 
Let  be  your  sangs,  and  learn  to  pray.' " 

In  the  year  1736,  however,  Ramsay's 
enterprising  spirit  prompted  him  to 
build,  at  his  own  expense,  the  first 
theatre  for  dramatic  performances  of 
which  Edinburgh  could  boast.  It 
was  situated  in  the  lane  called  Car- 
rubber's  Close.  His  new  character  of 
manager  Ramsay  did  not  long  enjoy. 
The  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  the 
performance  of  stage-plays  without  a 
licence  and  his  majesty  s  letters-patent, 
was  passed  during  the  ensuing  year  ; 
and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  of 
course  desired  Ramsay  to  shut  the 
house.  He  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
linquished  his  book-shop  about  the 
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year  1755,  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  69.  After  this  he  resided,  in  a 
dignified  retirement,  in  a  neat  small 
house  which  he  built  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Castlehill.  But  all  his  social  con- 
nections were  soon  to  be  dissolved.  He 
had  been  subject  to  a  scurvy  in  his 
gums  ;  which  unhappily  increasing  in 
violence,  first  deprived  him  of  his  teeth, 
corroded  one  of  his  jaw-bones,  and  at 
length  put  a  period  to  his  life,  when 
he  had  completed  his  71st  year.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  June  7,  1758,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Grey  friars'  Church- 
yard. Ramsay  was  a  man  of  strong 
natural  parts,  and  a  fine  poetical  genius, 
of  which  his  celebrated  pastoral,  The 
Gentle  Shepherd^  will  ever  remain  a 
substantial  monument ;  and,  though 
seme  of  his  songs  may  be  deformed 
by  far-fetched  allusions  and  artificial 
conceits,  "The- Lass  of  Patie's  Mill," 
''The  Yellow  Hair'd  Laddie,"  "Fare- 
well to  Lochaber,"  and  some  others, 
must  be  allowed  equal  to  any,  and  even 
superior,  in  point  of  pastoral  simplicity, 
to  most  lyric  productions,  either  in  the 
Scottish,  or  perhaps  any  other  language. 


HIGHLANDERS  AT  WATERLOO. 

A  Highland  soldier  of  the  92d, 
who  had  been  twice  wounded  at 
Quatre-Bras,  was  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment, under  the  shade  of  a  house,  in 
the  streets  of  Antwerp,  patiently  wait- 
ing till  he  could  be  attended  to.  An 
English  gentleman  spoke  to  him,  and 
praised  his  gallant  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  fellow  soldiers. 

"Hoot  man  1"  said  the  Scotchman, 
"  what  did  ye  gang  there  to  do  but  to 
fight?  what  for  wad  ye  mak  sic  a  din 
about  the  like  o*  that  ?" 

"The  peasant  who  led  us  over  the 
field  of  battle,"  says  Southey,  in  the 
notes  to  his  pilgrimage,  "resided  at 
Mont  St  Jean."  Mont  St  Jean  was 
everything  to  him,  and  his  frequent 


exclamations  of  admiration  for  the  cour- 
age of  the  Highlanders,  in  particular, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  army,  always 
ended  with  a  reference  to  his  own 
dwelling-house.  "If  they  had  not 
fought  so  well,  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  Mont 
St  Jean  would  have  been  burnt. 

'  Pcuplc,  qu'une  recente  ivresse 
Egara  jusqu'  a  l'ocean 
Honorous  1'antique  sagesse 
Dans  les  descendants  d'Ossian 
A  sa  vertu  pcrseverante 
Pres  dc  ccttc  rochc  saglante 
Rendons  notrc  hommage  a  genoux  ; 
Qu'on  y  Use  ;  1  Enfant  d'une  plage 
Que  nous  crflines  demt  sauvage 
Hclas  tu  valais  mieux  que  nous.'  M 

The  Mercure  de  France,  in  recording 
homage  to  the  virtues  of  the  High- 
landers/endeavouring to  find  an  attri- 
butable cause  for  the  prevalence  of 
those  inestimable  qualities  among  them, 
determines  that  it  is  formed  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  their  education, 
which  they  strongly  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  those  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
state. 


FIDELITY  OF  A  SERVANT. 

At  the  battle  of  Glenshiels,  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1719,  a  gentleman  (Geo. 
Munro,  of  Culcairne),  commanded  a 
company  of  Highlandmen,  raised  out 
of  his  father's  clan,  and  entertained  at 
his  own  expense.  There  he  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
by  a  party  of  the  rebel  Highlanders 
posted  upon  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
who  kept  firing  at  him  after  he  was 
down,  according  to  their  want  of  dis- 
cipline, in  spending  much  fire  upon  one 
officer,  which,  distributed  among  the 
body,  might  thin  the  ranks  of  their 
enemy. 

When,  after  he  fell,  and  found  by 
their  behaviour  they  were  resolved  to 
despatch  him  outright,  he  bid  his  ser- 
vant, who  was  by,  get  out  of  the  danger, 
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for  he  might  lose  his  life,  but  could  be 
of  no  manner  of  service  to  him  ;  and 
only  desired  him,  that  when  he  returned 
home  he  would  let  his  father  and  his 
family  know  that  he  had  not  misbe- 
haved. Hereupon  the  Highlander 
burst  out  into  tears  ;  and  asking  him 
how  he  thought  he  could  leave  him  in 
that  condition,  and  what  they  would 
think  of  him  at  home,  set  himself  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  over  his  master, 
and  received  several  wounds,  to  shield 
him  from  further  hurt ;  till  one  of  the 
clan,  who  acted  as  sergeant,  with  a 
small  party  dislodged  the  enemy?  after 
having  taken  an  oath  upon  his  dirk  that 
he  would  do  it. 


HAWKINS  DIAGNOSIS. 

One  day  "Hawkie"  was,  as  usual, 
complaining  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Glasgow  public,  his  own  poverty,  in- 
creasing infirmity,  etc.,  etc.,  when  a 
person  in  the  crowd  said — 

"  That's  a'  nonsense,  Hawkie,  ye're 
looking  as  we  el  as  ever  we  saw  ye." 

"  Na,  na,  my  man,  ye're  far  wrang," 
replied  the  invincible  possessor  of  the 
meal-pock  ;  "  Tin  a  gone  corbie  this 
winter,  if  I  getna  some  place  to  shelter 
me ;  I  may  look  my  usual,  but  I  often 
say  to  mysel' — and  I  aye  speak  true  to 
tnysel',  whatever  I  may  tell  to  you — 

Ut  Hawkie,  ye're  like  the  Briggate 
clock,  ye  keep  a  weel  gtiid  gilt  outside, 
but  your  warks  arc  a'  wrang  i'  the  in- 
side. Ye're  chappin'  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  weel  ye  ken  it's  only  twal 
o'clock  i'  the  day  ! ' " 


LORD  KAMES. 

Lord  Karnes  at  times  did  say  odd 
things  on  the  Bench,  as  the  following 
anecdote  sufficiently  indicates.  Being 
on  the  circuit  at  Perth,  after  a  witness 


on  a  capital  trial  had  concluded  his 
testimony,  his  lordship  said— 

* f  Sir,  I  have  one  question  more  to 
ask  you,  and  remember  you  are  on  your 
oath.    You  say  you  are  from  Brechin  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"When  do  you  return  thither?" 

" To-morrow,  my  lord." 

"  Do  you  know  Colin  Gillies?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  know  him  very 
well." 

"Then  tell  him  I  shall  breakfast 
with  him  on  Tuesday  morning." 

Karnes  had  a  great  taste  for  convic- 
tions, and,  it  was  alleged,  used  every 
effort  to  procure  them.  Once  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  convicting  and  sentencing 
two  unfortunate  wretches  to  be  hanged. 
At  the  circuit  dinner  he  was  in  capital 
spirits,  boasting  "he  had  killed  two 
birds  that  day." 

His  lordship  was  sometimes  ad- 
dicted to  what  is  in  modern  parlance 
termed  quizzing  ;  and  being  in  Perth 
upon  the  circuit,  he  was  one  day  walking 
across  the  bridge,  where  a  toll-bar  had 
just  been  put  up,  and  met  Hamilton,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Aberdeen 
(uncle  of  the  well-known  Bishop  Ilor- 
sley),  who  was  a  very  stupid-looking 
man.  His  lordship,  not  knowing  him, 
thought  this  a  capital  chance  for  a 
banter.  He  stopped  him  and  asked, 
* 1  Pray,  my  good  man,  what  would  he 
the  toll  for  a  carriage  and  six?"  The 
Professor  told  him.  Next  he  inquired 
what  was  the  toll  for  a  carriage  and  four? 
Next  what  was  the  toll  for  a  horse? 
All  which  queries  were  politely  and 
separately  answered.  "  Now,  Sir,  pray 
what  may  be  the  toll  for  an  ass?  "  "  If 
your  lordship  will  take  the  trouble  of 
passing  through  the  toll,  the  keeper  will 
inform  you."  Saying  so,  the  Professor 
made  a  low  bow  and  walked  away, 
leaving  the  learned  lord  far  from  com- 
fortable. As,  however,  Karnes  relished 
a  good  thing,  he  took  occasion  after 
dinner  to  tell  the  story,  praising  the  wit 
of  the  biipposed  idiot,  when  some  one 
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asked  for  a  description  of  thlri  clever  fool, 
and,  having  got  it,  astonished  the  Judge 
by  telling  him  that  this  imagined 
natural  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in 
Scotland,  and  the  then  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. His  Lordship  immediately  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  introduced,  and 
subsequently  he  and  the  Professor  be- 
came very  intimate. — Court  of  Session 
Garland. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


W e  have  been  favoured  with  the  use 
of  a  small  work  "printed  for  Rich. 
Lowndes,  London,  1670,"  and  entitled, 
A  Perfect  Description  of  the  People  and 
Country  of  Scotland.  The  frankness  of 
the  narrative  places  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer  beyond  question,  although  the 
facts  stated  are  far  from  pleasant. 
However,  as  our  object  in  compiling 
the  present  volume  is  not  to  glorify 
Scotland  at  any  risk,  but  to  narrate 
incident,  anecdote,  and  illustration  in 
all  genuineness,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
allow  our  readers  to  see  themselves  as 
others  have  seen  them.  The  author 
possesses  a  ready  but  rude  humour  of 
his  own,  which  palliates,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  disagreeable  flavour  of  his 
comments.  The  entire  book  consists 
only  of  1 7  small  pages,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  we  can  only  re-produce  the 
following  selected  passages  : — 

"  First,  for  the  Countrey,  I  must  con- 
fess it  is  good  for  those  that  possess  it, 
and  too  bad  for  others,  to  be  at  the 
charge  to  conquer  it.  The  Air  might 
be  wholesome,  but  for  the  stinking  peo- 
ple that  inhabit  it.  The  ground  might 
be  fruitful  had  they  wit  to  manure  it, 

"Their  beasts  be  generally  small, 
women  only  excepted,  of  which  sort 
there  are  none  greater  in  the  whole 
world.  There  is  great  store  of  Fowl, 
too,  as  foul  houses,  foul  sheets,  foul 
dishes  and  pots,  foul  trenchers  and  nap- 


kins They  have  great 

store  of  Fish,  too,  and  good  for  those 
that  can  eat  it  raw.  ....  For 
their  Butter  and  Cheese,  I  will  not  speak 
withal  at  this  time,  nor  no  man  else  at 
any  time  that  loves  his  life. 

"  They  have  great  store  of  Deer,  but 
they  are  so  far  from  the  place  where  I 
have  been,  that  I  had  rather  believe 
than  go  to  disprove  it  :  I  confess,  all  the 
Deer  I  met  withal,  was  dear  Lodgings, 
dear  Horse-meat,  and  dear  Tobacco 
and  English  Beer. 

"As  for  Fruit,  for  their  Grandsire 
Adam's  sake,  they  never  planted  any. 


"  I  saw  little  grass  but  in  their  Pot- 
tage :  The  Thistle  is  not  given  of 
nought,  for  it  is  the  fairest  flower  in 
their  Garden.  The  word  Hay  is 
Heathen-Greek  unto  them  ;  neither 
man  nor  beast  knows  what  it  means. 


"They  christen  without  the  Cross, 
marry  without  the  Ring,  receive  the 
Sacrament  without  reverence,  and  bury 
without  Divine  Service ;  they  keep  no 
Holy-days,  nor  acknowledge  any  Saint 
but  S.  Andrew,  who  they  said  got  that 
honour  by  presenting  Christ  with  an 
oaten  cake  after  his  forty  days'  fast. 
They  say  likewise  that  he  that  trans- 
lated the  Bible  was  a  Maltster,  because 
it  speaks  of  a  miracle  done  by  Barley- 
loaves,  whereas  they  swear  they  were 
Oaten  Cakes,  and  no  other  bread  of 
that  quantity  could  have  sufficed  so 
many  thousands  

' '  They  hold  their  noses  if  you  talk  of 
Bear-Baiting,  and  stop  their  Ears  if  you 

speak  of  a  play  Theft 

they  rail  at,  Murder  they  wink  at,  and 
Blasphemy  they  laugh  at  :  they  think 
it  impossible  to  lose  the  way  to  Heaven 
if  they  can  but  leave  Rome  behind  them. 


"Their  followers  are  their  fellows, 
their  wives  their  slaves,  their  horses 
their  masters,  and  their  swords  their 
judges  ;  by  reason  whereof,  they  have 
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but  few  labourers,  and  those  not  very 
rich  ;  their  Parliaments  hold  but  three 
days,  their  Statutes  three  lines,  and  their 
Suits  are  determined  in  a  manner  in 
three  words,  or  very  few  more." 


TOO  SELF-CONFIDENT. 

In  one  of  the  churches  of  Paisley,  the 
minister  was  much  annoyed  by  his  con- 
gregation looking  off  their  books,  dur- 
ing the  first  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
if  any  member  chanced  to  come  in  late. 
So  he  intimated  that  next  Sabbath,  if 
they  would  only  attend  to  their  books, 
he  himself  would  inform  them  who  it 
was  that  entered.  Accordingly,  when 
the  door  opened,  he  announced — 

"  Deacon  A  lives  over  the  way, 

ye  a'  ken  him." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  intimated  "Mr 
B.  lives  down  the  street." 

A  third  time  the  door  opened,  when 
the  clergyman  announced — 

"  This  time  it's  a  wee  man  wfa  white 
hat  and  a  drab  coat ;  I  dinna  ken  him, 
look  for  yersel's  1  — Dr  Wilson. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MOONS. 

An  old  woman  of  Cabrach,  who  had 
never  left  her  native  parish,  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  some  friends  in 
Aberdeen.  It  happened  to  be  the  time 
of  full  moon,  when  the  granite  city  pre- 
sents a  singularly  fine  appearance  at 
night.  Struck  by  this,  but  thinking  it 
due  to  some  improvement  wrought  by 
the  citizens  on  the  nightly  luminary, 
she  expressed  her  satisfaction  thus  : — 

"Weel,  I  like  a'thing  aboot  Aber- 
deen that  I  hae  seen,  but,  aboon  a',  I 
like  the  bonny  moon  ;  it's  really  a  treat 
to  see't,  for  the  moonie  that  we  get  the 
use  o'  at  Cabrach's  like  the  bend  o'  a 
shearer's  heuk,  an  gie's  nae  but  a  bit 
blink  o'  licht" 


ASSASSINATION  OF  JAMES  I. 

The  night  fixed  for  carrying  this  plot 
into  execution  was  that  of  Ash -Wednes- 
day, February  20th,  1437.  The  Earl 
of  Athole  and  his  grandson  attended 
the  king  that  evening,  and  some  time 
after  supper,  the  amusements  of  the 
court  having  been  kept  up  till  a  late 
hour,  James  called  for  the  parting  cup, 
and  every  one  present  drank  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  Shortly  after  midnight, 
Graham,  with  three  hundred  Athole 
Highlanders,  was  in  possession  of  the 
convent,  having  entered  without  being 
observed,  or  meeting  with  the  slightest 
interruption.  The  king  was  in  his  own 
apartment,  standing  before  the  fire- 
place in  a  kind  of  undress,  gaily  con- 
versing with  the  queen  and  a  few  of 
her  ladies,  when  suddenly  he  heard  the 
clashing  of  arms  in  the  courtyard,  and 
the  flashes  of  torches  from  without  glared 
through  the  room.  As  the  noise  waxed 
louder,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  clung 
to  each  other,  surrounding  the  king;  but 
soon  recovering  their  presence  of  mind, 
they  rushed  to  the  door,  which  they 
found  open,  and  the  bolts  destroyed. 
The  king,  without  arms  or  attendants, 
besought  them  to  keep  the  door  fast  as 
long  as  they  could,  while  he  examined 
if  escape  were  practicable.  Finding 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  strongly 
barred,  he  seized  the  fire-tongs,  and 
after  desperate  exertion  succeeded  in 
lifting  a  plank  from  the  floor,  which 
covered  a  vault  or  cellar  of  narrow  di- 
mensions. Through  this  aperture  he 
dropped,  and  the  flooring  was  carefully 
replaced.  The  room  below  was  full  of 
dust,  and  by  a  sad  fatality  he  had  caused 
a  small  square  window,  through  which 
he  could  have  easily  escaped,  to  be  built 
up  three  days  previously,  on  account  of 
the  tennis  balls  entering  it,  when  that 
game  was  played  in  the  garden. 

On  the  approach  of  the  conspirators 
to.  the  king's  apartment,  Lady  Catherine 
Douglas  thrust  her  arm  into  the  bolt, 
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-while  the  other  ladies  pressed  against 
the  door.  But  the  delicate  arm-bone 
was  in  a  moment  broken  by  the  violence 
of  the  assassins  in  bursting  it  open. 
Several  of  the  king's  attendants  whom 
the  noise  had  attracted,  in  offering  re- 
sistance, were  killed,  and  among  them 
Patrick  Dunbar,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
March.  Not  finding  the  king  in  the 
apartment,  and  forgetting  the  cellar 
below  the  floor,  the  conspirators  pro- 
ceeded to  the  adjoining  rooms  in  search 
of  him.  Supposing  that  they  had  left 
the  convent,  James  called  for  sheets  to 
draw  him  out  of  his  place  of  confine- 
ment. The  ladies  removed  the  plank, 
and  were  about  to  extricate  him,  when 
one  of  them,  Elizabeth  Douglas,  fell 
into  the  cellar.  At  this  unfortunate 
moment,  Christopher  Chambers  hap- 
pened to  pass  along  the  gallery,  and 
saw  what  the  ladies  were  doing.  Cal- 
ling to  his  associates,  he  entered  the 
apartment,  and  though  the  noise  of  his 
approach  had  caused  the  ladies  hastily 
to  replace  the  board,  he  immediately 
discovered  it.  On  lifting  it,  he  held  a 
torch  in  the  aperture,  and  beheld  the 
king  and  Lady  Douglas. 

"  Sirs,"  he  loudly  cried,  "  the  bride- 
groom is  found  for  whom  we  have  been 
searching  and  carolling  all  night  long." 

The  conspirators  broke  up  the  floor, 
and  one  of  them — Sir  John  Hall — leaped 
into  the  cellar,  with  a  dagger  in  his 
hand.  The  king  grappled  him  by 
the  shoulders,  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground.  A  brother  of  Hall  descended, 
and  aimed  at  the  king,  but  the  blow 
was  parried,  and  he  was  also  seized  by 
the  neck  and  thrown  down. 

Sir  Robert  Graham  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  instantly  entered 
the  cellar.  Weary  and  faint  by  his  for- 
mer struggles,  weaponless,  and  bleeding 
profusely,  James  appealed  to  him  for 
mercy,  as  further  resistance  was  vain. 

"Thou  cruel  tyrant,"  said  Graham, 
raising  his  dagger,  "never  didst  thou 
show  mercy  to  those  of  thine  own  blood, 


nor  to  any  gentleman  who  came  in  thy 
way  ;  expect  no  mercy  now." 

"Then,"  entreated  the  king,  "I  im- 
plore thee,  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
let  me  have  a  confessor." 

"No,"  replied  the  assassin,  "no 
other  confessor  shalt  thou  have  but 
this  dagger;"  and  Graham  plunged  his 
weapon  into  the  king's  breast,  and  the 
ill-fated  monarch  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  then  repeatedly  stabbed  by 
Graham  and  the  two  Halls  till  he  was 
dead. 

At  the  time  of  his  assassination, 
James  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  31st  of  his  nominal,  though 
only  the  13th  of  his  actual  reign.  His 
death  was  universally  bewailed  by  the 
nation  ;  and  his  inhuman  murderers, 
who  were  all  arrested  within  a  month 
after,  were  put  to  death  by  the  most 
horrible  tortures.  — Anderson. 


WELL  OUT  OF  IT. 

At  the,  Millbank  Penitentiary,  Lon- 
don, some  time  ago,  the  food  of  the 
prisoners  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  give  Scotch  broth  three 
times  a  week.  Some  of  the  governors 
were  not  aware  what  Scotch  broth  really 
was,  and  desired  to  taste  some  before 
they  sanctioned  the  measure.  An  of- 
ficer was  accordingly  directed  to  go  to 
the  wards  and  bring  a  Scotchwoman 
competent  to  the  culinary  task,  to  per- 
form it  in  the  kitchen.  After  a  long 
delay,  the  board  supposing  the  broth 
was  being  prepared  all  the  while,  the 
officer  returned  to  the  room  and  said — 

"I'm  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  there 
is  not  a  Scotchwoman  in  the  house!" 


A  MARRIAGE  PORTION. 

Theft  and  plundering,  instead  of  being 
infamous,  were  reckoned  the  most  whole- 
some exercises  of  youth  when  they  were 
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without  the  limits  of  their  own  com- 
munity, and  were  not  taken  in  the  fact. 
From  this  source  the  Highland  chiefs 
derived  rewards  for  their  numerous  fol- 
lowers, and  dowries  sometimes  for  their 
daughters.  It  is  said  that  one  of  them 
engaged,  in  a  contract  of  marriage,  to 
give  his  son-in-law  the  purchase  of 
three  Michaelmas  moons— n.  season 
of  the  year  when  the  nights  were  long, 
and  the  cattle  strong  enough  to  bear 
hard  driving.  These  transactions  hap- 
pened on  the  mainland,  where  dark 
woods,  extensive  wastes,  high  forked 
mountains,  and  a  coast  indented  with 
long  winding  branches  of  the  sea,  fa- 
voured the  trade.  Those  were  strong- 
holds little  frequented  by  strangers, 
where  the  ancient  practices  and  pre- 
judices may  be  preserved  to  the  last 
period  of  time,  without  some  such  vio- 
lent shock  as  that  of  the  year  1745. 

Upon  the  Grave-stone  oj 

10 UN   MURCIll   AND  DANIEL 
MEIKLEWRATH, 

near  the  Cross-water  of  Dusk^ 
in  Colmonell  parish. 

Here  in  this  place  two  martyrs  lie, 

Whose  blood  to  hcav'n  hath  a  loud  cry. 

Murdered  contrary  divine  laws, 

For  owning  of  King  Jesus  laws. 

By  bloody  Drummond  they  were  shot) 

Without  any  trial,  near  this  spot. 

A  ROYAL  HUNTING. 

Pennant  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  a  royal  hunt,  from  William 
Barclay's  Contra  Manarchomachos : — 

"  I  once  had  a  sight  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary sort  in  the  year  1563;  the  Earl 
of  Atholl,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
had  with  much  trouble  and  vast  expense 
a  hunting-match,  for  the  entertainment 
of  onr  most  illustrious  and  most  gracious 
queen.    Our  people  call  this  a  royal] 


hunting.  I  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  was  present  on  that  occasion  :  two 
thousand  Highlanders  (or  wild  Scotch, 
as  you  call  them  here)  were  employed 
to  drive  to  the  hunting-ground  all  the 
deer  from  the  woods  and  hills  of  Atholl, 
Badenoch,  Marr,  Murray,  and  the 
countries  about.  As  these  Highlanders 
use  a  light  dress,  and  are  very  swift 
of  foot,  they  went  up  and  down  so 
nimbly  that  in  less  than  two  months' 
time  they  brought  together  two  thou- 
sand red-deer,  besides  roes  and  fallow- 
deer.  The  queen,  the  great  men,  and 
a  number  of  others,  were  in  a  glen 
when  all  these  deer  were  brought  be- 
fore them.  Believe  me,  the  whole 
body  of  them  moved  forward  in  some- 
thing like  battle  order.  This  sight 
still  strikes  me,  and  ever  will,  for  they 
had  a  leader  whom  they  followed  close 
wherever  he  moved.  This  leader  was 
a  very  fine  stag,  with  a  very  high  head. 
The  sight  delighted  the  queen  very 
much  :  but  she  soon  had  cause  for 
fear ;  upon  the  earl's  (who  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  sights)  addressing 
her  thus : — 

"  ■  Do  you  observe  that  stag,  who  is 
foremost  of  the  herd  ?  There  is  danger 
from  that  stag;  for  if  cither  fear  or  rage 
should  force  him  from  the  ridge  of  that 
hill,  let  every  one  look  to  himself,  for 
none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
harm  ;  for  the  rest  will  follow  this  one, 
and  having  thrown  us  under  foot,  they 
will  open  a  passage  to  the  hill  behind 
us.' 

"  What  happened  a  moment  after 
confirmed  this  opinion  :  for  the  queen 
ordered  one  of  the  best  dogs  to  be  let 
loose  on  one  of  the  deer  :  this  the  dog 
pursues  ;  the  leading  stag  was  frighted, 
he  flies  by  the  same  way  he  had  come 
there,  the  rest  rush  after  him,  and  break 
out  where  the  thickest  body  of  the  High- 
landers was.  They  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  throw  themselves  Oat  on  the 
heath,  and  to  allow  the  deer  to  pass 
over  them.     It  was  told  the  queen 
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that  several  of  the  Highlanders  had 
been  wounded,  and  that  two  or  three 
had  been  killed  outright;  and  the  whole 
body  had  got  off  had  not  the  High- 
landers by  their  skill  in  hunting  fal- 
len upon  a  stratagem  to  cut  off  the 
rear  from  the  main  body.  It  was  of 
those  that  had  been  separated  that  the 
queen's  dogs  and  those  of  the  nobility 
made  slaughter.  There  were  killed 
that  day  360  deer,  with  5  wolves  and 
some  roes." 


A  STUPID  MINISTER. 

A  humble  but  independent  old  widow 
in  a  rural  district  in  Ayrshire,  who,  in 
addition  to  her  cottage  garden,  had 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  oats  for 
bedding  her  cow  and  feeding  her  hens, 
was  busily  setting  up  her  few  stooks  of 
grain  after  strong  wind  and  heavy  rain 
at  the  close  of  the  harvest. 

4<Weel,  Christie,"  said  her  landlord 
in  passing,  a  ye're  setting  up  your  corn." 

"  A'tweel  am  I,  sir,"  replied  Christie; 
"and  a  draigled  lot  it  is,  answered  the 
widow  in  bad  humour.  "How  did 
you  like  your  new  minister,  Christie?" 
asked  the  laird. 

"Oh,  very  well  indeed,  sir,  very  well 
indeed,  as  lang  as  he  keepit  hectoring 
awa'  at  Jonah  for  sleepin',  when  he 
should  hae  been  pray  in' ;  but  when 
naething  wad  please  him  but  he  maun 
begin  praying  for  fine  weather,  though 
it  was  just  first-rate  at  the  time,  as  if 
the  Lord  didna  ken  how  to  mak  wather 
better  than  he  did ;  and  what's  the 
end  o't?  Here  am  I  fechtin*  among 
my  pickle  stooks,  as  wat's  a  dishclout 
aboon  the  knees  I 


A  RUSTIC  D'EON. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account 
of  a  female  who  was  detected  in  man's 


dress  acting  as  a  plasterer.  She  be- 
longed originally  to  Saltcoats,  is  now 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
for  better  than  four  years  she  has,  of 
her  own  free  choice,  worn  the  attire 
and  discharged  the  laborious  duties  of 
one  of  the  male  sex.  Her  real  name 
is  Helen  Oliver;  but  she  has  assumed 
the  name  of  her  brother  John.  About 
six  years  ago,  while  she  was  maid- 
servant in  a  farm-house  in  West  Kil- 
bride, a  particular  intimacy  took  place 
between  her  and  a  person  in  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  who  officiated  as  plough- 
man. Being  frequently  seen  walking 
together  in  quiet  and  sequestered  places, 
they  were  regarded  as  lovers:  ultimately, 
however,  this  "ploughman"  turned  out 
to  be  also  a  female ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  Helen's  relatives  and  acquaintances, 
that  it  was  the  arguments  of  this  per- 
sonage which  induced  her  to  abandon 
the  female  dress  and  duties.  Upon 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  January  1818,  while 
in  her  parents'  house  at  Saltcoats,  she 
requested  her  mother  to  give  her  her 
"wee  cutty  pipe,"  and  she  would  give 
her  two  new  ones  in  exchange.  To 
this  unusual  demand,  the  mother,  after 
some  questions,  consented  ;  and  Helen 
immediately  afterwards  began  to  write 
a  letter,  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  her  parent,  she  said  was  to  inform 
the  people  in  Greenock,  to  whom  she 
was  hired  as  a  servant,  that  she  would 
not  be  with  them  for  some  time,  for 
several  reasons  she  then  alleged.  Early 
on  the  following  morning,  Helen  helped 
herself  to  a  complete  suit  of  her  brother's 
clothes,  and  disappeared,  without  giving 
the  least  intimation  of  her  future  pros- 
pects, or  where  she  intended  to  fix  her 
residence.  Dressed  in  her  new  attire, 
she  reached  the  house  of  a  cousin  in 
Glasgow  on  the  same  day.  Her  relative 
was  not  sufficiently  intimate  with  the 
person  of  the  fair  impostor  to  detect  the 
fraud.  Never  doubting  in  the  least  that 
she  was  "  the  real  John  Oliver,"  among 
other  inquiries  for  absent  relatives  "sister 
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Helen  "  was  not  forgotten.  A  plasterer 
stopped  at  the  time  in  her  cousin's  house, 
and  she  resolved  to  learn  that  business. 
Accordingly  she  went  for  trial  to  a 
person  in  the  Calton;  but  having  fallen 
out  with  her  master,  she  left  the  town. 
She  then  went  to  Paisley,  where  she 
wrought  for  about  three  months,  and 
she  was  next  employed  for  about  half 
a  year  in  Johnstone.  There,  either  for 
amusement  or  to  prevent  suspicion  and 
ensure  concealment,  she  courted  a  young 
woman,  and  absolutely  carried  the  joke 
so  far  as  to  induce  the  girl  to  leave  her 
service  to  be  married.  Travelling  one 
night  between  Johnstone  and  Paisley, 
she  was  accosted  by  a  lad  from  Salt- 
coats, who  was  intimate  with  her  per- 
son, parents,  and  history ;  and  in  con- 
sequence she  removed  to  Kilmarnock, 
where  she  remained  six  months.  Be- 
sides the  places  already  mentioned,  she 
has  been  in  Lanark  and  Edinburgh, 
working  always  at  the  plastering,  except 
a  short  time  she  was  employed  by  a 
Glasgow  flesher  about  the  Bell  Street 
market.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
have  frequently  impelled  this  rustic 
D'Eon  to  change  not  only  her  master 
and  house  of  residence,  but  also  the 
town  in  which  she  was  comfortably 
employed,  particularly  as  she  was  often, 
or  rather  almost,  always  obliged  to 
board  or  share  her  lodgings  with  some 
neighbour  workman,  and  though  for 
obvious  reasons  she  seldom  detailed 
more  of  her  previous  history  than  men- 
tioned the  towns  she  had  visited  and 
the  masters  she  had  served,  yet  some 
sagacious  females  have  been  known  to 
declare  that  "Johnnie  must  have  been 
either  a  sodger  or  a  sailor,"  because 
"when  he  likes  himsel'  he  can  brawly 
clout  his  breeks,  darn  his  stockings, 
mak  his  ain  meat,  and  wash  his  a  in 
claes."  At  the  beginning  of  next  Feb- 
ruary, Helen  applied  for  employment 
to  a  master  plasterer  in  Hutchesontown. 
She  said  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
and  stated  that  she  and  a  sister  were 


left  orphans  at  an  early  age ;  urged 
her  forlorn  condition,  and  that  having 
already  had  some  practice,  she  was 
very  anxious  to  be  bound  an  apprentice, 
that  she  might  obtain  an  ample  know- 
ledge of  the  business.  Eventually  she 
was  employed,  and  though  she  had  the 
appearance  of  a  little  man,  she  was  in 
reality  a  tall  woman,  being  about  five 
feet  four  inches  high.  By  no  means 
shy  of  a  lift,  times  without  number  she 
has  carried  the  heavy  hod  full  of  lime 
for  the  Irish  labourer  in  attendance. 
Steady,  diligent,  and  quiet,  she  gave 
her  master  every  satisfaction,  and  he, 
considering  her  rather  a  delicate  boy, 
feelingly  kept  her  at  a  light  ornamental 
work,  and  paid  her  7s.  per  week.  Some 
time  since  a  workman  was  employed 
by  the  same  master  to  whom  Helen 
was  intimately  known.  The  master 
having  learned  the  facts  of  the  case, 
placed  her  apart  at  work  from  the  men, 
and  took  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
speak  with  her.  She  indignantly  denied 
her  metamorphosis,  offered  to  produce 
letters  from  her  sister,  declared  that  she 
was  a  freemason,  and  besides  had  been 
a  flesher,  a  drummer  in  the  Greenock 
volunteers,  and  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments with  a  view  to  escape  detection. 
An  Irishman,  with  characteristic  con- 
fidence, sprang  upon  the  heroine,  hugged 
her  like  a  brother  bruin,  and  cried  in 
his  genuine  Doric,  "Johnnie,  they  tell 
me  you're  a  woman ;  and  dang  it,  I 
mane  to  know,  for  I  love  a  pretty  girl." 
The  agile  female  extricated  herself  in 
an  instant,  and  with  a  powerful  kick 
drove  him  from  her ;  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  with  an  oath,  she  would 
soon  convince  him  she  was  not  a 
woman.  Ultimately,  however,  the  truth 
was  wrung  from  her,  and  she  then  con- 
sequently left  the  town.  She  writes  a 
good  hand,  and  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture she  addressed  a  card  to  her  master, 
in  which  she  bade  him  farewell,  and 
requested  him  not  to  make  much  talk 
about  "H.  Oliver.  "—MUckelL 
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FIDELITY  OF  ROBBERS. 

The  greatest  robbers  used  to  treat 
with  much  hospitality  those  that  came 
to  their  houses ;  and,  like  the  wild 
Arabs,  observed  the  strictest  honour 
towards  their  guests,  or  those  that  put 
implicit  confidence  in  them.  The  Ken- 
nedys, two  common  thieves,  took  the 
young  Pretender  under  protection,  and 
kept  him  with  faith  inviolate,  notwith- 
standing they  knew  an  immense  reward 
was  offered  for  his  head.  They  often 
robbed  for  his  support ;  and,  to  supply 
him  with  linen,  they  once  surprised 
the  baggage- horses  of  one  of  the  general 
officers.  They  often  went  in  disguise 
to  Inverness  to  buy  provisions  for  him. 
At  length,  a  very  considerable  time 
after,  one  of  these  poor  fellows,  who 
had  virtue  sufficient  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  thirty  thousand  pounds — the 
reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  Prince 
Charles — was  hanged  for  stealing  a  cow.  ! 
value  thirty  shillings. 


A  WELL-FILLED  CHURCH. 

Mr  Rouat  was  the  second  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Dunlop,  Ayrshire,  after 
the  Revolution.  The  following  two 
anecdotes  are  told  regarding  him  by 
Dr  Brisbane,  his  successor: — 

The  church-officer  was  eomplaining 
one  day  to  Mr  Rouat's  servant  that  her 
master  was  too  much  with  the  gentles 
(gentry),  and  received  for  answer  that 
her  "master  had  Scripture  for  that; 
for,  says  the  apostle,  '  Lo,  we  tum  to 
the  Gentiles.5"  The  zealous  "man" 
was  convinced  and  relieved. 

When  the  Sacrament  was  dispensed 
in  country  places,  it  was  the  great  oc- 
casion for  collecting  people,  not  only 
of  the  village,  but  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  When  the  ordinance  was 
for  the  first  time  to  be  celebrated  by 
Mr  Rouat's  successor,  Miss  Dunlop, 


afterwards  Lady  Wallace,  came  to 
church  rather  early,  and  expressed  to 
an  old  servant  her  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  house  so  decently  filled. 

"Madam,"  said  the  old  man,  "this 
is  naething  to  what  I  hae  seen  in  Mr 
Rouat's  time.  I  hae  heard  the  boogers 
(beams)  cracking  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mornin'." 

"  The  '  boogers  '  cracking,  James  ; 
what  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miss  Dun- 
lop. 

"Yes,  madam,"  continued  James; 
"  I  hae  seen  the  folk  in  his  time  sitting 
in  the  balks  of  the  kirk  like  bykes  o' 
bees." 


TWOPENNY. 

Twopenny  was  a  favourite  Edin- 
burgh potation  in  former  days.  It  was 
a  mild,  brisk,  malt  liquor,  or  table  beer, 
named  either  from  its  price  of  twopence 
per  Scots  pint,  nearly  half  an  English 
gallon,  or  from  a  tax  paid  to  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  brewer,  of  two 
Scots  pennies,  each  equal  to  one- twelfth 
of  a  penny  sterling,  on  each  Scots  pint 
of  the  liquor.  The  prodigious  increase 
of  the  excise  on  brewing  banished  this 
economical,  wholesome,  and  exhilarat- 
ing liquor  from  Edinburgh,  forcing  the 
people  to  regale  themselves  on  destruc- 
tive ardent  spirits. 


WRESTLING  WITH  THE  EVIL  ONE. 

In  a  small  village  situated  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  Whitadder's  tribu- 
taries, there  lived  a  blacksmith  (John 

 ),  who,  like  many  of  his  craft,  was 

wont  to  wash  down  his  throat  the  sparks 
after  horse-shoeing  at  the  village  public 
At  the  half-yearly  terms  his  practice 
was  to  walk  to  the  neighbouring  town 
to  pay  his  rent  to  the  factor.    Then,  as 
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now,  there  was  an  abundance  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  and  John  partook  largely 
of  the  latter.  If  he  left,  perchance,  the 
town  sober,  lie  could  never  pass  the 
half-way  house,  which  lay  between  it 
and  his  home.  Near  to  his  village  was  a 
stream,  which  he  must  ford,  and  one 
November  term  he  there  met  the  devil, 
who  told  him  if  he  ever  met  him  there 
again  after  nightfall  drunk  he  would 
claim  him  as  his  own.  A  most  civil 
and  obliging  devil  —  quite  Miltonic. 
When  John  reached  his  home,  he  told 
his  family  of  his  adventure,  and  resolved 
to  become  a  sober  man.  The  villagers 
soon  observed  the  altered  ways  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  that  now  he  was  no  fre- 
quenter of  the  public-house,  and  gradu- 
ally learned  the  story.  John  was  now 
remarkably  steady,  and  when  the  next 
term  came  round  his  son  did  not  object 
to  his  father  going  to  pay  the  rent. 
With  firm  resolve  he  left  the  factor's 
office  sober,  but  at  the  half-way  house 
he  "treated  resolution,"  and  left  at 
midnight  not  sober.  At  the  ford  he 
met  his  friend  or  enemy,  as  you  like. 
At  home  the  family  sat  anxiously  round 
the  ingle,  waiting  the  old  man's  return. 
Alarmed  at  daybreak  by  his  non-arrival, 
they,  with  the  neighbours,  set  out  in 
search  of  him,  and,  remembering  the 
story,  bent  their  steps  at  once  to  the 
ford.  There  the  blacksmith  lay — face 
distorted,  limbs  rigid  —  dead  ;  and  be- 
side him  his  coat,  partially  turned  out- 
side in.  Superstition  was  triumphant 
among  the  villagers,  for  it  was,  if  it  is 
not  now,  in  some  parts,  the  belief  that 
if  a  man  wrestling  with  the  devil  can 
turn  his  coat  he  will  be  the  victor.  Of 
course  there  will  be  found  people  who 
will  not  credit  such  a  story,  and  will  say 
the  blacksmith  died  from  natural  causes, 
perhaps  apoplexy  or  epilepsy ;  but  we 
may  say  to  them,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  man  believed  himself  in  I)is  own 
house,  and,  going  to  bed,  and  having 
partially  undressed  himself,  lay  down  and 
perished  from  exposure,—  Dr  Wilson. 


IN  THE  WRONG  SHOP. 

Two  Highland  drovers  were  in  Edin- 
burgh on  business  at  the  Cattle  Market. 
When  Sunday  evening  arrived,  they 
went  to  a  certain  "High"  Church. 
Shortly  after  they  entered,  the  organ 
commenced  to  play,  and  priests  and 
choristers  to  conduct  the  services,  ait 
programme.  The  two  men  gazed  about 
them  in  utter  astonishment  So  dumb- 
foundered  indeed  were  they,  that  Sandy 
— who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  pew — had 
not  noticed  that  a  lady,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  was  gently  tapping  his 
arm,  silently  requesting  him  thereby  to 
sit  along,  and  make  room  for  her.  By 
dint,  however,  of  several  applications 
of  the  jewelled  fingers  to  his  sturdy 
"shonther,"  Sandy's  attention  was  at 
last  attracted.  But  he  was  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever.  He  remained  for 
several  moments  in  profound  cogitation, 
and  after  collecting  his  scattered  senses, 
a  bright  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
exclaimed  : — 

u  Na,  na;  she'll  petter  tak  up  Tonal', 
he  pe  ta  petter  tancer."  Honest  Sandy 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
place  was  a  ball-room  / 


ARCHIBALD  BELL-THE-CAT. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a 
man  remarkable  for  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  acquired  the  popular  name 
of  Bell-the-Cat,  upon  the  following  re- 
markable occasion : — 

James  ITL,  of  whom  Pitscottie  com- 
plains that  he  delighted  more  in  music 
and  "politics  of  building"  than  in 
hunting,  hawking,  and  other  noble 
exercises,  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  make 
favourites  of  his  architects  and  musicians, 
whom  the  same  historian  irreverently 
terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility, 
who  did  not  sympathise  in  the  king's 
respect  for  the  fine  arts,  were  extremely 
incensed  at  the  honours  conferred  on 
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those  persons,  particularly  on  Cochran, 
a  mason,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Mar ;  and  seizing  the  opportunity, 
when,  in  1482,  the  king  had  convoked 
the  whole  array  of  the  country  to  march 
against  the  English,  they  held  a  mid- 
night council  ill  the  church  of  Lauder, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  removing 
these  minions  from  the  king's  person. 
When  ail  had  agreed  on  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  Lord  Gray  told  the 
assembly  the  Apologue  af  the  Mice, 
who  had  formed  a  resolution  that  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  tie  a 
bell  round  the  cat's  neck,  that  they 
might  hear  her  approach  at  a  distance  ; 
but  which  public  measure  unfortunately 
miscarried,  from  no  mouse  being  willing 
to  undertake  the  task  of  fastening  the 
bell. 

"I  understand  the  moral,"  said  Angus, 
"and,  that  what  we  propose  may  not 
lack  execution,  I  will  bell-the-eat"  The 
rest  of  the  strange  scene  is  thus  told  by 
Pitscottie  : — 

"  By  this  was  advised  and  spoken  by 
thir  lords  foresaid,  Cochran,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council 
(which  council  was  holden  in  the  kirk 
of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well 
accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  light 
axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black 
bands  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known 
for  Cochran  the  Earl  of  Mar's  men. 
Himself  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  to  the  value  of  five 
hundred  crowns,  and  four  blowing  horns, 
with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set 
with  precious  stone,  called  a  berry  1, 
hanging  in  the  midst.  This  Cochran 
had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  over- 
gilt with  gold  \  and  so  were  all  the  rest 
of  his  horns,  and  all  his  pallions  were 
of  fine  canvas  of  silk,  and  the  chains 
upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt 
with  gold. 

"This  Cochran  was  so  proud  in  his 
conceit,  that  he  counted  no  lords  to  be 


marrows  to  him,  therefore  he  rushed 
rudely  at  the  kirk -door.  The  council 
enquired  who  it  was  that  preturbed  them 
at  that  time.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  laird 
of  Lochleven,  was  keeper  of  the  kirk- 
door  at  that  time,  who  enquired  who 
that  wasknocked  so  rudely ;  and  Cochran 
answered,  4  This  is  I,  the  Earl  of  Mar.' 
The  which  news  pleased  well  the  lords, 
because  they  were  ready  boun  to  cause 
take  him,  as  is  afore  rehearsed.  Then 
the  Earl  of  Angus  past  hastily  to  the 
door,  and  with  him  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
of  Lochleven,  there  to  receive  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  so  many  of  his  complices, 
who  were  there,  as  they  thought  good. 
And  the  Earl  of  Angus  met  with  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  came  in  at  the  door, 
and  pulled  the  golden  chain  from  his 
eraig,  and  said  to  him,  a  tow  would  set 
him  better.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  syne 
pulled  the  blowing-horn  from  him  in 
like  manner,  and  said,  '  He  had  been 
the  hunter  of  mischief  over  long.' 
This  Cochran  asked,  '  My  Lords,  is  it 
mows  or  earnest?'  They  answered, 
and  saidj  ^It  is  good  earnest,  and  so  thou 
shalt  find  ;  for  thou  and  thy  complices 
have  abused  our  prince  this  long  time  ; 
of  whom  thou  shalt  have  no  more  cred- 
ence, but  shalt  have  thy  reward  accord- 
ing to  thy  good  service,  as  thou  hast 
deserved  in  times  bypast ;  right  so  the 
rest  of  thy  followers. ' 

"  Notwithstanding,  the  lords  held 
them  quiet  till  they  caused  certain 
armed  men  to  pass  into  the  king's 
pal  lion,  and  two  or  three  wise  men  to 
pass  with  them,  and  give  the  king  fair 
pleasant  words,  till  they  laid  hands  on 
all  the  king's  servants,  and  took  them 
and  hanged  them  before  his  eyes  over 
the  bridge  of  Lawder.  Incontinent 
they  brought  forth  Cochran,  and  his 
hands  bound  with  a  tow,  who  desired 
them  to  take  one  of  his  own  pnllion- 
tows  and  bind  his  hands,  for  lie  thought 
shame  to  have  his  hands  bound  with 
such  a  tow  of  hemp,  like  a  thief.  The 
lords  answered,  he  was  a  traitor(  he 
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deserved  no  better  ;  and,  for  despight, 
they  took  a  hair  tether,  and  hanged  him 
over  the  bridge  at  Lawder,  above  the 
rest  of  his  complices." 


A  shieltn'  in  the  mountains. 

The  hardihood  of  the  Highlanders, 
in  regard  to  some  of  their  domestic 
accommodations,  is  thus  described  by 
Mrs  Murray  : — 

I  found  Mr  M'Rae's  shielirf  a  miser- 
able hut,  on  a  moor,  bare  of  every 
thing  but  stones.  I  was  obliged  to 
stoop,  when  I  entered,  and  in  the 
inside  of  it  I  could  scarcely  stand  up- 
right :  its  walls  are  of  loose  stones,  its 
roof  heath,  which  slopes  to  the  stones, 
within  four  feet  of  the  ground.  The 
floor  is  full  of  holes,  and,  when  I  was 
there,  very  wet.  It  consists  of  three 
partitions, — the  entrance,  a  bed-place, 
a  common  room,  and  a  closet  behind 
the  entrance.  Planks,  ill  put  together, 
form  these  divisions  ;  and  the  bed-place 
having  no  door  to  it,  Mrs  M'Rae 
hooked  up  a  blanket  to  screen  ine 
from  public  view ;  but  from  the  eyes  of 
the  closeted  family,  I  could  not  be 
screened,  as  the  planks  stood  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other. 
The  window  is  about  a  foot  square, 
having  the  ends  of  the  heath  in  the  roof 
hanging  over  it,  which  almost  precludes 
both  light  and  air. 


A  MAGNANIMOUS  FOE. 

An  incident  is  related  concerning 
Malcolm  Canmore,  which  is  highly 
descriptive  of  his  character.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  one  of  his 
nobles  had  formed  a  design  against 
his  life,  he  sought  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  traitor  in  a  solitary  place— 

"Now,"  said  he,  unsheathing  his 
sword,  "we  are  alone,  armed  alike; 
you  seek  my  life,  take  it, " 


The  penitent  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  implored  forgiveness,  and 
obtained  it 


HIGHLAND  CANDLES. 

To  supply  the  want  of  candles,  when 
they  have  occasion  for  more  light  than 
is  given  by  the  fire,  they  provide  them- 
selves with  a  quantity  of  sticks  of  fir, 
the  most  resinous  that  can  be  procured  : 
some  of  these  are  lighted  and  laid  upon 
a  stone ;  and  as  the  light  decays  they 
revive  it  with  fresh  fuel.  But  when 
they  happen  to  be  destitute  of  fire,  and 
none  is  to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  produce  it  by  rubbing  sticks  to- 
gether. 

QUITE  FAR  ENOUGH. 

Old  John  K  ,  when  coming  home 

from  market,  lost  his  road,  having 
taken  rather  much  of  the  "hard  stufT." 
He  happened  to  go  up  the  carriage 
road  to  the  house  of  the  laird,  where 
there  was  a  negro  servant.  He  knocked ; 
the  door  was  opened  by  blackie;  he  saw 
a  great  roaring  fire  and  a  number  of 
persons  round  it. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  servant. 

Poor  John  realised  the  position  at 
once,  and  hastily  replied — 

"Na,  na,  I'm  nae  comin'  a  stap 
far'er.  I've  aft  en  heard  o'  you  an' 
yer  place,  but  yese  nae  get  me  tae 
come  an'  help  tae  keep  up  yer  fire. 
Na,  na,  Til  say  gude  by  to  ye. " 


ANOTHER  HIGHLAND  PRAYER. 

"O  Lord,  what  are  we  this  mornin' 
but  a  parcel  o*  easy  osies?  Grant  us 
a  big  meat  house,  an*  a  wee  wrought 
house,  an*  mountains  of  preed  and  cheese, 
an'  whisky  like  Loch  Lomond,  an' 
puild  a  muckle  dyke  between  us  an' 
the  tevil.  Amen." 
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A  DUTIFUL  WIFE. 

An  English  lady,  who  found  her 
health  fail,  was  advised  to  go  among 
the  hills,  and  drink  goat's  milk  or 
whey.  Being  surprised  one  day  to  see 
a  Highlander  basking  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  in  his  full  dress,  while  his  wife  and 
her  mother  were  hard  at  work  reaping 
the  oats,  she  asked  the  old  woman  how 
she  could  be  contented  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter labour  in  that  manner,  while  her 
husband  was  only  an  idle  spectator? 
And  to  this  the  woman  answered,  that 
her  son-in-law  was  a  gentleman,  and 
it  would  be  a  disparagement  to  him  to 
do  any  such  work ;  and  that  both  she 
and  her  daughter  too  were  sufficiently 
honoured  by  the  alliance. 


FERRYING  CATTLE. 

Vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  supplied 
from  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  they  pass  from 
that  island  to  the  mainland  by  the 
ferry  of  Caol-rea  ;  they  are  made  to 
swim  across  this  rapid  current:  for  this 
purpose  the  drovers  purchase  ropes, 
which  are  cut  at  the  length  of  three 
feet,  having  a  noose  at  one  end  ;  this 
noose  is  put  round  the  under-jaw  of 
every  cow,  taking  care  to  leave  the 
tongue  free,  that  the  animal  may  be 
able  to  keep  the  salt  water  from  going 
down  its  throat ;  they  are  then  led  into 
the  water  until  they  are  afloat,  which 
puts  an  end  to  their  resistance.  One 
cow  is  then  tied  to  the  tail  of  another, 
and  a  man  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
having  hold  of  the  foremost,  the  boat 
is  rowed  over.  From  this  constant 
practice  the  ferrymen  are  so  dexterous 
that  very  few  beasts  are  lost. 


READING  THE  BIBLE. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1543,  the  im- 
portant Act  of  Parliament,  declaring 


"that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  all  men  to 
read  the  Bible  and  Testament  in  the 
mother  tongue,"  was  passed.  In  seven- 
teen years  afterwards  the  reformed  re- 
ligion was  established  by  law. 


BESSY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 

Between  Perth  and  Methven  may  be 
seen  the  grave  of  these  beautiful  young 
women,  whose  romantic  fate  has  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  an  interesting  and 
popular  song.  It  is  situated  near  the 
bridge  of  Dalrie.  The  father  of  Bessy 
Bell  was  the  laird  of  Kinraid,  and  Mary 
Gray  was  the  daughter  of  the  neigh- 
bouring laird  of  Lednoch.  They  loved 
each  other  with  the  most  romantic  at- 
tachment. During  the  plague  of  1645, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  contagion, 
they  erected  for  themselves  a  bower 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
Lednoch-house,  in  a  secluded  spot, 
called  Burnbraes,  where  they  resided 
together  for  some  time,  till  at'  last  they 
both  caught  the  infection  from  a  young 
gentleman,  who,  with  a  liberality  of  love 
somewhat  uncommon,  was  enamoured 
of  them  both.  In  this  sylvan  establish- 
ment they  both  died,  and  were  buried 
in  another  part  of  Mr  Gray's  grounds, 
called  the  Dronach  Haugh,  at  the  foot 
of  a  brae  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  Almond.  Major 
Berry,  proprietor  of  Lednoch,  enclosed 
with  pious  care  the  spots,  and  conse- 
crated them  to  the  memory  of  the^e 
amiable  friends. 


A  GRATEFUL  HUSBAND. 

An  old  farmer,  dictating  his  will  to 
a  lawyer,  said — 
*  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife  the 
sum  of  ^100  a  year.    Is  that  writ  down, 
master  ? }i 

"Yes,"  said  the  lawyer;  "but  she 
is  not  so  old  but  she  may  marry  agair* 
%  y 
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Won  t  you  make  any  change  in  that 
eass  '>  Most  people  do." 

"Ah,  do  they?  Well,  write  again 
and  say  if  my  wife  marry  again,  I  give 
and  bequeath  her  the  sum  of  ^"200  a 
year.    That'll  do,  surely?" 

"  Why,  that's  just  doubling  the  sum 
she  would  have  had  if  she  had  remained 
unmarried, "  said  the  lawyer;  "  it's  gene- 
rally the  other  way." 

"Ay,  I  ken  that,"  said  the  fanner; 
"but  him  that  takes  her  for  a  wife 
again  will  need  it  a'." 


THE  VALIANT  MACRAES. 

Sergeant  John  Macrae,  a  young  man 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1807,  showed 
that  the  broadsword  in  a  firm  hand  is 
as  good  a  weapon  in  close  fighting  as 
l he  bayonet.  If  the  first  push  of  the 
bayonet  misses  its  aim,  or  happens  to 
be  parried,  it  is  not  easy  to  recover  the 
weapon,  and  repeat  the  thrust  when  the 
enemy  is  bold  enough  to  stand  firm  ; 
but  is  not  so  with  the  sword,  which 
may  be  readily  drawn  from  its  blow, 
wielded  with  celerity,  and  directed  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  particularly  to 
the  head  and  arms,  while  its  motion 
defends  the  person  using  it.  Macrae 
killed  six  men,  cutting  them  down  with 
his  broadsword,  when  at  last  he  made 
a  dash  out  of  the  ranks  on  a  Turk  whom 
he  cut  down  ;  but  as  he  was  returning 
to  the  square  he  was  killed  by  a  blow 
from  behind,  his  head  being  nearly  split 
in  two  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre.  Lieu- 
tenant Christopher  Macrae,  who  brought 
eighteen  men  of  his  own  name  to  the 
regiment  as  part  of  his  quota  of  recruits 
for  an  ensigncy,  was  killed  in  the  affair, 
with  six  of  his  followers  and  namesakes 
besides  the  sergeant.  On  the  passage 
to  Lisbon,  in  October  1805,  the  same 
sergeant  came  to  Colonel  Stewart  one 
evening  crying  like  a  child,  and  com- 
plaining that  the  ship's  cook  had  called 


him  English  names  which  he  did  not 
understand,  and  thrown  some  fat  in  his 
face.  Thus  a  lad  who,  in  1805,  was  so 
soft  and  c-  ildish,  displayed  in  1807  * 
courage  worthy  a  hero  of  Ossian. 


A  LEFT-HANDED  COMPLIMENT. 

A  tipsy  man  one  day  got  into  a 
tramway  car  in  Glasgow,  and  became 
very  troublesome  to  the  other  passen- 
gers, so  much  so  that  it  was  proposed 
to  eject  him  ;  but  a  genial  and  kind- 
hearted  minister,  who  was  also  a  pas- 
senger, interposed  for  him,  and  soothed 
him  into  good,  behaviour  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey.  Before  leaving, 
however,  lie  scowled  upon  the  other 
occupants  of  the  car,  and  muttered 
some  words  of  contempt,  but  shook 
hands  warmly  with  the  doctor,  saying 
at  the  same  time — 

"Good-day,  my  freend  ;  I  see  you 
ken  what  it  is  to  be  drunk  ! 11 


GIVE  PRAISE  IN  REASON. 

About  twenty  years  ngo,  in  the  Free 
Church  of  Morel  in  gt  on,  a  fanner  used 
all  his  energy  in  singing,  and  was  re- 
monstrated with  one  day  by  the  pre- 
centor in  the  following  words  :- — 

"Noo,  Mr  M  ,  I'll  thank  ye  no 

to  sing  sac  loud  this  time." 

To  which  the  farmer  replied — 

"I'll  praise  the  Lord  with  the  gifts 
He's  gi'en  us." 

"Wcel,  weel,"  said  the  leader  of 
psalmody,  "but  ye  dinna  need  to  sing 
<-;ae  loud  for  a'  that. " — Dr  Wilson* 


a  bishop's  grace. 

Andrew  Forman,  bishop  of  Moray, 
and  papal  legate  for  Scotland,  being 
obliged  to  say  grace  at  an  entertain- 
ment which  he  gave  to  the  pope  and 
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cardinals  at  Pome,  blundered  so  in 
his  Latin  ity,  tliat  his  holiness  and  their 
eminences  lost  their  gravity,  which  so 
disconcerted  the  bishop  that  lie  con- 
cluded the  blessing  by  giving  "all  the 
false^  carills  to  the  devil ;  in  nomine 
patris,  filii  and  sancti  spiritus;"  to 
which  the  company,  not  understanding 
his  Scoto-Latin,  said  "Amen." 

"The  holy  bishop,"  says  Pitscottie, 
"  was  not  a  good  scholar,  and  knew  nut 
good  Latin." 


SYMMETRY. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  the  son  of  the 
head  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
in  Scotland.  In  the  gardens  were  two 
summer-houses  corresponding  to  each 
other.  The  gardener  was  a  most  steady 
methodical  Scotchman.  One  day  Lord 
Selkirk,  in  his  walks,  observed  a  lad 
locked  up  in  one  of  them,  and,  looking 
out  of  the  corresponding  window,  ap- 
peared young  John  Paul. 

(<  Why  are  those  lads  confined?" 
said  Lord  Selkirk  to  the  gardener. 

"My  lord,  I  caught  the  rascal  steal- 
ing your  lordship's  fruit. " 

"But  here  are  two — what  has  your 
son  done;  is  he,  too,  guilty?" 

"  Oh  no,  please  your  lordship,  I  just 
put  him  in  for  symmetry  ! " 


gow,  and  afterwards  entered  the  army. 
His  military  services,  however,  were 
not  of  long  duration ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  died 
in  1829,  and  was  interred  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey. 


Buchan  as  a  Volunteer. 

;  In  1782,  when  the  fear  of  invasion 
\  by  the  French  created  such  an  alarm 
throughout  the  country,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  the  Marquis  of  Graham 
gallantly  came  forward  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  their  countrymen.  They 
raised  a  body  of  volunteers  in  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  Caledonian  Band. 
Several  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
flame  oi  nationality  was  fanned  into 
new  life  by  the  speeches  and  conduct 
of  these  two  noblemen.  The  Marquis 
of  Graham  was  elected  colonel,  and 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  lieutenant-colonel, 
but  before  the  commissions  arrived  from 
the  king  the  preliminaries  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  been  signed. 
The  Caledonian  Band,  like  its  prototype 
the  Edinburgh  Defensive  Band,  was 
thereafter  converted  into  a  body  of 
freemasons,  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  was  made  master. 


THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

For  the  following  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  well-known  and  eccentric  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  Laird  of  Dryburgh,  we 
are  indebted  to  an  excellent  paper  read 
in  September  1873  before  the  Hawick 
Archrcological  Society,  by  Mr  Robert 
Murray,  who  has  kindly  placed  it  at 
our  disposal ; — 

David  Stuart  Erskine,  Ilth  Earl  of 
Buchan,  was  born  in  June  1742.  Ho 
was  educated  at  St  Andrews  and  Gin  •■- 


Bitchan  and  the  Edinburgh  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

His  lordship  was  the  founder  of  the 
Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  it  during  its 
tender  years.  The  Perth  Society  was 
also  aided  by  his  purse  and  pen.  The 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society  was  held  in  his  residence,  St 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember 1770,  and  it  was  formed  on 
the  18th  of  next  month.     The  earl 
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was  every  inch  a  Scotchman,  and  in 
order  to  promote  Scottish  industry  lie 
proposed  that  such  gentlemen  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  as  intended  to 
be  present  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
should  be  dressed  in  home-made  ar- 
ticles. Accordingly  they  all  appeared, 
attired  in  cloth  which  Mr  M'Dowall  of 
the  North  Bridge  had  begun  to  manu- 
facture, &c.  Lord  Buchan  being  the 
last  who  made  his  appearance,  looked 
round  the  company,  and  exclaimed — 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
dressed  according  to  agreement,  but  I 
am ;  your  buckles  and  buttons  are  en- 
tirely English,  but  mine  are  of  jasper 
from  Arthur's  Seat." 


Jamie  Barrie,  the  Dryburgh  Poet. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan  was  anxious  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  statue  of  Wallace,  and  he  erected 
a  fog-house  close  at  hand,  and  appointed 
a  local  poet,  Jamie  Barrie  of  Bemerside, 
as  warden.  Jamie  was  lame,  and  very 
loquacious.  Henry  Scott  Riddell  told 
me  that  Barrie  was  a  persecutor,  lie 
would  neither  think  nor  let  any  other 
body  think  that  was  near  hand  him ; 
and  he  was  also  a  poet  in  his  own 
way. 

Jamie  sat  in  the  fog-house  with  a  red 
pirnie  on,  of  which  he  says — 

**  1  made  a  scarlet  nightcap, 
Of  woollen  cloth  indeed  ; 
I  seamed  it  ">und  and  round, 
And  clapp'd  it  on  my  head." 

He  had  a  snug  job  of  it,  but  he  was 
not  idle  in  his  ease  ;  poem  after  poem 
he  wrote  on  passing  events  and  the 
scenes  around  him.  He  even  aspired 
to  the  patriotic,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  strain  on  Wallace  : — 

"  The  unicorn  has  but  one  horn, 
On  its  forehead  doih  stand  ; 
So  Wallace,  with  his  pointed  spear, 
Did  save  his  native  land." 

Jamie  managed  to  sell  his  poetry  to 


the  visitws.  In  the  seventh  edition, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1821, 
lie  gives  a  sketch  of  his  parentage, 
family,  and  his  own  career.  He  was 
a  joiner  to  trade,  and  had  been  the 
father  of  nine  sons  and  four  daughters, 
all  of  whom  died  comparatively  young. 
He  never  murmured  at  their  death  ;  he 
looked  upon  children  as  gifts  lent  for  a 
time.  Jamie's  dwelling-house  at  Be- 
merside has  a  few  sculptured  stones 
built  into  the  front  wall  On  the  side 
of  the  door  is  the  representation  of  two 
penny  loaves.  His  signboard  bore  the 
following  announcement : — 

"  Small  beer  sold  here, 
A  penny  a  bottle — not  dear." 

His  wife  attended  to  the  shop  busi- 
ness as  best  she  could.  He  describes 
her  thus — 

"  My  wife  doth  keep  a  grocer's  shop, 
At  the  roadside  abide, 
And  many  robbers  pass  that  way — 
Some  come  at  her  blind  side. 

"  She  is  stoneblind  in  the  right  eye, 
The  left  eye  but  half  light; 
And  many  times  she  robbed  is 

By  thieves  when  sun  shines  bright." 

It  so  happened  one  evening  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  driving  round  by  Be- 
merside that  the  carriage  made  a  sort 
of  "  killiecoup,"  and  of  course  all  the 
villagers  ran  to  gaze  if  not  to  help. 
Barrie  was  among  the  rest,  but  he 
could  not  rest.  He  hirpled  round  and 
round  the  carriage,  exclaiming — 

"Eh,  the  maist  poet  in  the  world, 
and  the  best  poet  in  the  world,  baith 
thegither." 

"Who  is  that?"  inquired  Lady 
Scott. 

"Oh,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "it's  Lord 
Buchan's  poet-laureate." 

Jamie  died  in  June  1829,  five  months 
after  his  patron,  aged  seventy- six  years. 
He  was  buried  in  Dryburgh  burial 
ground,  and  his  tombstone  bear*  tfc« 
following  epitaph  i— 
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Here  lies  the  dust  of  Jau.ie  Barrie, 

His  Bible  loved  to  read  ; 
But  now  in  silent  grave  doth  Iie> 
^  No  further  can  proceed 
Till  the  last  trumpet's  awful  voice 

This  rending  earth  shall  shake, 
When  opening  graves  shall  yield  their  charge, 

And  earth  to  life  awake." 


The  Earl  of  Buchan' s  Cupid, 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cere- 
monies which  Lord  Buchan  conducted 
(he  was  great  in  ceremonies  and  com- 
memorations) was  a  Parnassian  assembly 
which  he  got  up  to  represent  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  The  scene  of  action  was 
his  lordship's  drawing-room.  He  pre- 
sided over  a  smoking  tea-urn,  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  bays.  Nine  ladies  of 
the  first  rank  in  Edinburgh  enacted  the 
Muses.  To  complete  the  tableaux,  the 
lord  thought  that  the  presence  of  Cupid 
was  indispensable.  The  astonishment 
of  the  Muses  and  the  company  present 
may  be  conceived  when  the  door  opened 
and  a  blooming  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  entered  as  the  God  of  Love,  with 
his  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  but 
in  parts  jiaturatibus. 


Buchan's  Vanity  Checked. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan  said  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  with  whom  he 
was  one  day  conversing  about  heredi- 
tary genius — 

"  I  have  one  brother  at  the  head  of 
law  in  Scotland,  the  other  is  at  the  head 
of  law  in  England,  and  I  am  at  the  head 
of  literature  myself."  He  also  adverted 
to  the  accomplishments  of  his  mother, 

"Oh,  yes,  replied  the  witty  duchess ; 
**  I  understand  that  your  mother  was  a 
very  superior  woman;  but  then  has  not 
her  inheritance,  like  that  of  many 
mothers,  descended  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  and  not  to  you?" 


Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Buchan. 

Rather  an  amusing  incident  occurred 
at  the  funeral  of  Buchan.  The  chapel 
in  its  lengthways  runs  from  east  to 
west ;  the  grave  was  made  accordingly; 
and  in  accordance  with  Christian  mode 
of  burial,  the  body  should  have  been 
carried  into  the  chapel  feet  first.  Sir 
David  Brewster  was  one  of  the  mourners, 
and  so  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sir  David 
was  the  first  who  observed  that  the  head 
of  the  coffin  was  first  in.    He  said — 

"We  have  brought  the  earl's  head 
in  the  wrong  way." 

Scott  replied — 

"Never  mind,  his  lordship's  head 
was  turned  when  he  was  alive,  and  it 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  shift  it  now." 


A  Poet's  Tribute  to  Buchan. 

To  the  poor  and  the  meritorious  ol 
his  district  the  Earl  of  Buchan  was 
ever  kind,  and  in  this  respect  Alexander 
Home  of  Cowdenknowes — a  bard  who 
filled  an  early  grave  in  Earlston  kirk- 
yard — thus  writes  of  him  : — 

"  O  noble  son  of  noble  sires, 

Whose  names  have  graced  the  list  of  fame, 
An  unexperienced  muse  aspires 
From  thee  a  favouring  smile  to  claim. 

"  Nor  can  the  sick  a  wanner  friend 

Than  he  in  whose  accomplished  mind 
The  stores  of  learning  richly  blend, 
With  high  descent  and  manners  kind. 

"  And  midst  his  Dryburgh's  lovely  bowers. 
Should  noble  Buchan  heed  my  strain, 
Not  idly  all  have  past  my  hours,t 

Nor  has  my  harp  been  strung  in  vain." 


THE  SUTHERLAND,  OR  NINETY-THIRD 
REGIMENT. 

The  Sutherland  men  were  so  well 
grounded  in  moral  duties  and  religious 
principles,  that  when  stationed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  being  anxious 
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to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  religious 
instruction,  agreeably  to  the  tenets  of 
their  national  church  ;  and  there  being 
no  religious  service  in  the  garrison, 
except  the  customary  One  of  reading 
prayers  to  the  soldiers  on  parade,  the 
men  Of  the  93d  regiment  formed  them- 
selves into  a  congregation,  appointed 
elders  of  their  own  number,  engaged, 
and  paid  a  stipend  (collected  from  the 
soldiers)  to  Dr  George  Thorn  (who  had 
gone  out  with  the  intention  of  teaching 
and  preaching  to  the  Caffres),  and  had 
divine  service  performed,  agreeably  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  Their  expenses  were  so  well 
regulated,  that  while  contributing  to  the 
support  of  their  clergyman,  from  the  sav- 
ings of  their  pay,  they  were  enabled  to 
promote  that  social  cheerfulness,  which 
is  the  true  attribute  of  pure  religion 
and  of  a  well-spent  life.  While  too 
many  soldiers  were  ready  to  indulge  in 
that  vice  which,  more  than  any  other, 
leads  to  crime  in  the  British  army,  and 
spent  much  of  their  money  in  liquor, 
the  Sutherland  men  indulged  in  the 
cheerful  amusement  of  dancing  ;  and, 
in  their  evening  meetings,  were  joined 
by  many  respectable  inhabitants,  who 
were  happy  to  witness  such  scenes 
among  the  common  soldiers  in  the 
British  service.  In  addition  to  these 
expenses,  the  soldiers  regularly  remitted 
money  to  their  relations  in  Sutherland. 
In  the  case  of  such  men,  disgraceful 
punishment  is  as  unnecessary  as  it 
would  be  pernicious.  Indeed,  so  re- 
mote was  the  idea  of  such  a  measure, 
in  regard  to  thein,  that  when  punish- 
ments were  to  be  inflicted  on  others, 
and  the  troops  in  camp,  garrison,  or 
quarters,  assembled  to  witness  their 
execution,  the  presence  of  the  Suther- 
land Highlanders,  either  of  theFencibles 
or  of  the  Line,  was  often  dispensed  with, 
the  effect  of  terror,  as  a  check  in  crime, 
,being,  in  their  case,  uncalled  for, — 
"  as  examples  of  that  nature  were  not 
necessary  for    such    honourable  sol- 


diers !"  Such  is  the  character  of  a 
national  or  district  corps  of  the  present 
day. 

Their  conduct  at  the  Cape  did  not 
proceed  from  any  temporary  cause.  It 
was  founded  on  principles  uniform  and 
permanent.  When  these  men  disem- 
barked at  Plymouth,  in  August  1814, 
the  inhabitants  were  both  surprised  and 
gratified.  On  such  occasions,  it  had 
been  no  uncommon  thing  for  soldiers 
to  spend  the  money  they  had  saved  in 
taverns  and  gin  shops.  In  the  present 
case,  the  soldiers  of  Sutherland  were 
seen  in  booksellers'  shops,  supplying 
themselves  with  Bibles,  and  such  books 
and  tracts  as  they  required.  Yet,  as  at 
the  Cape,  where  their  religious  habits 
were  so  free  from  all  fanatical  gloom, 
that  they  indulged  in  dancing  and 
social  meetings,  so  here,  while  expend- 
ing their  money  on  books,  they  did  not 
neglect  their  personal  appearance,  and 
the  haberdashers'  shops  had  also  their 
share  of  trade,  from  the  purchase  of 
additional  feathers  to  their  bonnets, 
and  such  extra  decorations  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  military  regulations  allow  to 
be  introduced  into  the  uniform.  While 
they  were  thus  mindful  of  themselves, 
improving  their  minds  and  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  such  of  them  as  had 
relations  in  Sutherland  did  not  forget 
the  change  in  their  condition,  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  their  lands,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  improvements.  During 
the  short  period  that  the  regiment  was 
quartered  at  Plymouth,  upwards  of 
^500  were  lodged  in  one  banking- 
house,  to  be  remitted  to  Sutherland, 
exclusive  of  many  sums  sent  home 
through  the  Post-office,  and  by  officers. 
Some  of  these  sums  exceeded  £io  from 
an  individual  soldier. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
character  of  this  respectable  corps ; 
courts  martial  have  been  very  unfre- 
quent.  Twelve  and  fifteen  months 
have  intervened  without  the  necessity 
of  assembling  one  ;  and,  in  the  words 
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of  a  general  officer,  who  reviewed  them 
in  Ireland,  they  exhibited  "a  picture 
of  military  discipline  and  moral  recti- 
tude f  and,  in  the  opinion  of  another 
eminent  commander,  "  although  the 
junior  regiment  in  his  majesty's  service, 
they  exhibit  an  honourable  example, 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all."  On 
another  occasion,  the  character,  dis- 
cipline, and  interior  economy  of  the 
93d  were  declared  to  be  "altogether 
incomparable  and  in  similar  lan- 
guage have  they  been  characterized  by 
every  general  officer  who  commanded 
them.  General  Craddock,  now  Lord 
Howden,  when  this  corps  embarked 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1814, 
expressed  himself  in  the  following 
terms: — Describing  "the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their 
regret  at  parting  with  the  men,  who 
will  ever  be  borne  in  remembrance  as 
kind  friends  and  honourable  soldiers," 
he  adds,  "The  commander  of  the 
forces  anxiously  joins  in  the  public 
voice,  that  so  approved  a  corps,  when 
called  forth  into  the  more  active  scenes 
that  now  await  them  in  Europe,  will 
confirm  the  well-known  maxim,  that 
the  most  regular  and  best  conducted 
troops  in  quarters,  are  those  who  form 
the  surest  dependence,  and  will  acquire 
the  most  renown  in  the  field." 

Such  were  these  men  in  garrison,  and 
such  the  expectation  founded  on  their 
principles.  How  thoroughly  they  were 
guided  by  honour  and  loyalty  in  Uie 
field  was  shown  at  New  Orleans. 
Although  many  of  their  countrymen, 
who  had  emigrated  to  America,  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  receive  them, 
there  was  not  an  instance  of  desertion  ; 
nor  did  one  of  those  who  were  left  be- 
hind, wounded  or  prisoners,  forget 
their  allegiance,  and  remain  in  that 
country,  at  the  same  time  that  deser- 
tions from  the  British  army  were  but  too 
frequent.  Men  like  these  do  credit  to 
the  peasantry  °f  their  country,  and  con- 
tribute to  raise  the  national  character. 


BOTH  WAYS. 

While  passing  one  day  along  George 
Street  to  the  (then)  New  College,  Dr 
Chalmers  was  accosted  by  a  beggar 
asking  alms.  The  request  was  backed 
up  by  these  words — 

"You  know,  doctor,  'it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'1' 

"If,"  replied  the  rev.  doctor,  "that 
be  the  case,  it  must  be  less  blessed  to 
receive  than  to  give." — Dr  Wilson. 


PROFANE  SWEARING. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland 
exerted  themselves  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
vice  of  profane  swearing,  and  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  against  those  who 
swear  "abhominable  aithes,  execra> 
tiones,  and  blasphemationes  of  the 
name  of  God,  swear  and  in  vain  be  his 
precious  blud,  bodie,  passion,  and 
wounds,  devil  stick,  cummer,  gore, 
roif,  or  riefe,  them,  and  six  uther 
ougsum  aithes."  In  1581,  the  pen- 
alties of  this  Act  were  regaled,  and 
there  is  an  intimation  in  the  Act  that 
women  had  their  share  in  this  disgrace- 
ful vice,  and  they  are  not  to  escape 
punishment,  it  afterwards  guilty. 


EDWARD  IRVING  AND  THE  COBBLER* 

A  certain  shoemaker,  radical  and 
infidel,  was  among  the  number  of  thow. 
under  li  ving's  special  care  ;  a  hoi;.o 
workman,  of  course,  always  present, 
silent,  with  his  back  turned  upon  the 
visitors,  and  refusing  any  communica- 
tion except  a  sullen  humph  of  implied 
criticism,  while  his  trembling  wife  made 
her  deprecating  curtsey  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  way  in  which  this  intract- 
able individual  was  finally  won  over 
is  attributed  by  some  tellers  of  the 
story  to  a  sudden  happy  inspiration  on 
Irviagfs  part ;  but,  by  others,  to  plot 
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and  intention.  Approaching  the  bench 
one  day,  the  visitor  took  up  a  piece  of 
patent  leather,  then  a  recent  invention, 
and  remarked  upon  it  in  somewhat 
skilled  terms.  The  shoemaker  went 
on  with  redoubled  industry  at  his  work ; 
but  at  last,  roused  and  exasperated  by 
the  speech  and  pretence  of  knowledge, 
demanded,  in  great  contempt,  but  with- 
out raising  his  eyes,  "  What  do  ye  ken 
about  bend  leather?"  This  was  just 
the  opportunity  his  assailant  wanted  ; 
for  Irving,  though  a  minister  and  a 
scholar,  was  a  tanner's  son,  and  could 
discourse  learnedly  upon  that  material. 
Gradually  interested  and  mollified,  the 
cobbler  slackened  work,  and  listened 
while  his  visitor  described  some  process 
of  making  shoes  by  machinery,  which 
he  had  carefully  got  up  for  the  purpose. 
At  last  the  shoemaker  so  far  forgot  his 
caution  as  to  suspend  his  work  alto- 
gether, and  lift  his  eyes  to  the  great 
figure  stooping  over  his  bench.  The 
conversation  went  on  with  increased 
vigour  after  this,  till  finally  the  recu- 
sant threw  down  his  arms.  1 1  Od, 
you're  a  decent  kind  o'  fellow ; — do  you 
preach  ?  "  said  the  vanquished,  curious 
to  know  more  oi  his  victor.  The 
advantage  was  discreetly,  but  not  too 
hotly  pursued  ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  rebel  made  a  defiant,  shy 
appearance  at  church.  The  next  day 
Irving  encountered  him  in  the  savoury 
Gallowgate,  and  hailed  him  as  a  friend. 
Walking  beside  him  in  natural  talk, 
the  tall  probationer  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  shirt-sleeve  of  the  shrunken  seden- 
tary workman,  and  marched  by  his 
side  along  the  well-frequented  street. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  end 
of  their  mutual  way  not  a  spark  of 
resistance  was  left  in  the  shoemaker. 
His  children  henceforward  went  to 
school ;  his  deprecating  wife  went  to 
the  kirk  in  peace.  He  himself  acquired 
that  suit  of  Sunday  "blacks  "  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  poor  Scotchman,  and 
became  a  church-goer  and  respectable 


member  of  society  ;  while  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  conqueror  was  conveyed 
with  characteristic  reticence,  and  con- 
cealment of  all  deeper  feeling,  in  the 
self-excusing  pretence — "  He's  a  sen- 
sible man,  yon;  he  kens  about  leather  !" 
— Mrs  Oliphant. 


LORD  STAIR. 

The  great  Lord  Stair  was  some  years 
a  professor  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  probably  acquired,  and  cer- 
tainly improved,  that  talent  for  strict 
investigation,  so  remarkably  displayed 
in  his  Institutions  of  the  Scotch  Laws. 
In  his  early  years  his  lordship  served 
in  the  army  ;  and  one  forenoon,  as  he 
marched  into  Glasgow,  he  observed  a 
notice  on  the  college  gate,  intimating 
that  there  was  to  be  a  competition  for  a 
professorship  that  day.  As  soon  as  the 
men  were  dismissed,  he  walked  up  to 
the  college  in  his  boots,  declared  him- 
sell  as  a  candidate,  and  actually  ob- 
tained the  appointment. 


ABOON  THE  MOON. 

One  calm  still  night,  the  darkness  of 
which  was  lighted  by  the  moon,  the 
inmates  of  a  quiet  farm-house  in  Ayr- 
shire were  startled  by  piteous  cries  from 
a  little  stream  running  past  the  foot  ot 
the  brae  on  which  the  homestead  stood. 
Out  ran  the  gudewife  in  haste,  thinking 
that  the  voice  was  not  unfamiliar  ;  and, 
when  she  got  to  the  burn,  there  she  saw 
her  ain  gudeman,  who  had  had  just  a 
little  too  much  of  John  Barleycorn,  on 
all  fours  in  a  pool  of  water  in  which  the 
moon  was  brightly  reflected. 

"Gudesake,  John,  ye  gouk,  what  are 
ye  doing  lying  doon  there  roaring  like 
a  bull  ?"" 

"Oh,  woman,  Jenny,  is  that  you? 
I'm  glad  to  see  ye,  for  I  hae  gotten 
aboon  the  moon,  and  hae  been  in  this 
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awful  predicament  for  twa  hours,  haud- 
ing  on  like  grim  death  for  fear  I  should 
fa'  and  be  killed  beyond  a'  recognition. 
I  ken  it's  a'  vicht  noo  when  ye're  here, 
sae  we'll  just  baith  gang  doon  the- 
gither."  h 

Jenny  lost  no  time  in  getting  John 
out,  and  over  a  tumbler  of  toddy  he 
vowed  that  nothing  should  ever  make 
him  soar  so  high  again,  even  on  market 
nights. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CREST. 

The  heart  crowned  and  winged  is 
the  crest  of  the  family  of  Douglas.  It 
originated  from  the  good  Sir  James 
Douglas  having  been  employed  by 
King  Robert  Bruce  to  carry  his  heart 
to  the  Holy  Land. 


ERIGENA,  OR  JOHN  SCOTUS. 

This  learned  scholastic  divine  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  ;  but  in  what  place  is  matter  of 
dispute.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
he  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  which 
is  inferred  from  his  name  Scotus,  by 
which  he  is  commonly  distinguished 
among  contemporary  writers.  Having 
travelled  to  Athens,  where  he  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  oriental  languages,  he  afterwards 
resided  many  years  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  who, 
on  account  of  his  singular  abilities, 
treated  him  as  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion.  During  his  residence  with 
Charles,  he  wrote  several  books  of 
scholastic  divinity,  and  he  appears, 
from  his  writings,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  parts,  and,  in  point  of  learning, 
superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Whether  he  returned  to  Scotland,  or 
ended  his  days  in  France,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  874. 


PIPER  JOCK. 

The  following  epitaph  is  said  to  be  in 
a  kirkyard  in  Kincardineshire  : — 

"Whais't  lies  here?" 

11  P<^er  Jock.    You  needna  speer." 

"Olad,  is  that  you?" 

"  Ay,  but  I'm  deid  noo." 

li  Rise,  Jock,  and  gies  a  tune." 

M  Ah  !  man,  I  canna  win." 


MACALLUM  THE  COW  STEALER. 

This  wretch  had  for  many  years 
retired  with  his  father  from  all  human 
society,  and  lived  in  caves  and  dens  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Minegeg  mountains  ; 
into  which  habitations  lie  brought,  like 
the  Cyclops  in  Homer,  sheep,  goats, 
and  even  oxen.  The  party  that  dis- 
covered Macallum  found  in  his  den,  a 
deep  cavern  in  a  mountain,  the  bones  of 
the  animals  he  had  made  his  prey 
piled  up  in  heaps,  or  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form,  with  hay  laid 
over  them,  a  kind  of  bed,  the  flesh  of 
bullocks  salted  up  in  theii  skins,  and 
large  quantities  of  wood  for  firing.  In 
the  interior  part  of  the  cavern  lay  the 
father  of  Macallum  in  his  plaid,  resting 
his  head  on  a  truss  of  hay,  and 
groaning  in  the  agonies  of  death.  This 
miserable  object  they  did  not  disturb, 
but  left  him  to  his  fate.  Young  Mac- 
allum, in  the  form  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  a  savage,  for  his  hair  and  beard  had 
extended  themselves  over  his  face,  so 
as  to  render  it  scarcely  visible,  was 
conducted  to  Perth,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  die  for  a  series  of  thefts 
committed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
During  the  time  of  his  trial,  as  well  as 
after  it,  he  showed  an  astonishing 
indifference  about  his  fate.  He  minded 
nothing  but  eating  ;  and  had  a  constant 
craving  for  food,  particularly  animal 
food,  which,  had  it  been  given,  he 
would  have  devoured  in  immoderate 
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quantifies.  When  the  ministers  of 
Perth  talked  to  him  of  the  heavenly 
manna  and  bread  of  life, — 

"Give  me  meat."  said  Macallum, 
"in  the  meantime;"  even  on  his  way 
from  his  prison  to  the  gallows  he 
called  for  some  rolls  and  cold  meat, 
that  he  recollected  had  been  left  in  his 
cell.  This  rum  an,  however,  so  inveter- 
ate and  often  ridiculous  is  the  pride  of 
clanship,  growled  some  expressions  of 
discontent,  that  another  culprit  named 
Stewart  was  honoured  with  the  right 
hand  as  they  were  led  forth  to  the  place 
of  execution. 


A  LESSON  FOR  TWO. 

The  following  amusing  conversation 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Free  Church  As- 
sembly lately  : — 

Young  Lady  —  M  There's    old  Dr 

A         going  to  speak.    Isn't  he  a 

bore  ?" 

Old  Lady  (laughing) — "  Well,  I  sup- 
pose he  is  ;  but  do  you  know  I  rather 
like  him  ?" 

Young  L^ady — "  I  can't  bear  him." 

Old  Lady  (after  some  time) — "  Who 
is  that  nice  old  gentleman  speaking  ? 

Young  Lady — "  Ah  \  that's  Mr 
B  of  C  

Old  Lady  (hesitatingly)  — '"  Don't 
you  think  he  is — rather  prosy  ?" 

Young  Lady  (indignantly) — m  No, 
indeed,  I  do  not.  Allow  me  to  inform 
you  that  that  is  my  father." 

Old  Lady— "Oh  !  indeed.  Then  I 
am  glad  I  hit  the  mark  so  gently, 

because  1  old  Dr  A  '  is  my  husband. 

So  I  suppose  we  have  both  got  a  lesson, 
my  dear.  Don't  you  think  so?" — 
Gillies. 

THE  ROAD  TO  PROMOTION. 

A  Glasgow  councillor,  being  pro- 
moted to  tjie  position  of  a  bailie,  gave 


a  grand  supper  in  honour  of  the  event. 
Of  course,  his  health  was  proposed  in 
connection  with  his  new  dignity.  In 
the  course  of  his  reply  he  said — 

"I  canna  but  say,  my  friends,  but 
that  I'm  proud  o'  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  bailie,  and  even,  I  think, 
entitled  to  the  honour,  for  I've  gone 
through  a'  the  various  stages  o*  degra- 
dation that  a  bailie  has  to  do  to  reach 
it." 


A  GOOD  INTENTION  WELL  EXPRESSED. 

Robert   ,  a  village  blacksmith, 

was  too  fond  of  drink,  and  feelings  of 
his  worthy  pastor  were  at  length  roused 
into  activity  on  behalf  of  the  smith's 
two  sons,  on  whom  their  father's  ex- 
ample was  likely  to  exert  no  very  good 
influence.  Meeting  him  one  day  in  his 
cups,  the  minister  said — 

"  Robert,  man,  this  is  an  awfu'  way 
to  bring  up  yer  bairns ;  what  can  ye 
expect  will  become  o'  them,  wi'  a 
dnicken  iaither?" 

The  appeal  was  not  lost  on  Robert, 
who,  with  a  twinkle  of  genuine  affec- 
tion in  his  eye,  and  a  sensation  of  chok- 
ing in  his  throat,  replied — 

"Eh,  minister,  I  hope  to  mak  my 
twa  laddies  what  it's  no  possible  for 
you  to  mak  your  twa. " 

"An'  what's  that,  Robert?" 

"  Weel,  sir,  I  hope  to  mak  them 
better  than  their  faither  !" 


"THE  BONNIE  EARL  O'  MORAY." 

James  Stuart,  deemed  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  is  known  in 
story  and  in  song  as  the  "Bonnie  Earl  o' 
Moray."  Some  commendations  of  his 
beauty,  made  by  the  young  queen  Anne 
of  Denmark  in  the  king's  hearing,  excited 
his  jealousy,  and  he  commissioned  the 
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Earl  of  Ilunlly  to  bring  Moray  to  his 
presence.  Between  these  noblemen  a 
deadly  feud  existed.  Hvmtly,  on  7th 
February  1592,  beset  the  castle  of 
Donibristle  in  Fife,  and  summoned 
Moray  to  surrender.  A  gun  being  fired 
from  the  castle  which  mortally  wounded 
one  of  the  Gordons,  Huntly's  men  set 
fire  to  the  house.  Dunbar,  sheriff  of 
Moray,  who  was  with  the  Earl  at  the 
time,  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  not  stay 
to  be  burned.  1  will  go  out  first, 
and  the  Gordons,  taking  me  for  your 
lordship,  will  kill  me,  while  you  escape 
in  the  confusion."  He  accordingly 
rushed  out,  and  was  at  once  slain. 
Moray  followed,  and  fled  towards  the 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  He  was  pur- 
sued and  mortally  wounded.  Having 
been  stabbed  in  the  face,  some  say  by 
lluntly  himself,  with  his  last  breath  he 
exclaimed,  "  You  have  spoiled  a  better 
face  than  your  own  !  " 


ALL  THAT  WAS  WANTED. 

John  Ramsay,  of  Aberdeen,  was  a 
sharp-tongued  critic  when  he  got  the 
chance  of  hitting  at  the  vanity  of  an- 
other. On  the  appearance  of  an  ill- 
written  book  on  Aberdeen  Fifty  Years 
AgOy  the  amateur-author  was  as  proud 
of  it  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken;  and 
went  in  and  out  amongst  his  friends, 
who  were  also  Ramsay's  friends,  anxi- 
ously inquiring  whether  Ramsay's 
opinion  of  it  had  been  heard,  for  he 
valued  it  much.  Johnny's  verdict  had 
been  given,  but  no  one  liked  to  tell 
what  it  was.  At  last  it  came  out  ;  he 
had  looked  here  and  there  at  the  book, 
with  his  own  quiet  laugh,  half  snicker^ 
halfpvrw,  and  then  at  its  title. 

"  The  bookie,"  said  he,  u  just  wants 
ac  line  on  the  teetle-page  ta  mak  it 
perfect  :  he  should  say,  'The  right  of 
translation  into  English  is  reserved  by 
the  author."—  Alex.  Walker. 


MONUMENTAL  MEASUREMENT. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Wallace,  near 
St  Boswell's,  is  2i|  feet  high,  and 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  10  feet  in 
height.  A  Hawick  man  was  once 
gazing  at  it  in  wonder,  and  innocently 
inquired  of  a  bystander  if  that  could  be 
the  real  size  of  the  hero? 

*'Ay,  deed  is't,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"just  a&  the  tailor  measured  him  !" 

THE  BLIND  BARON'S  COMFORT. 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles 
of  Wark,  Norham,  and  Berwick,  "were, 
as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very  trouble- 
some neighbours  to  Scotland.  Sir 
Richard  Maitland,  of  Ledington,  wrote 
a  poem,  called  "The  Blind  Baron's 
Comfort,"  when  his  barony  of  Blythe, 
in  Lauderdale,  was  harried  by  Row- 
land Foster,  the  English  captain  01 
Wark,  with  his  company,  to  the  num- 
ber of  300  men.  They  spoiled  the 
poetical  knight  of  5000  sheep,  200 
nolt,  30  horses  and  mares  ;  the  whole 
furniture  of  his  house  of  Blythe,  worth 
100  pounds  of  Scots,  and  everything 
else  that  was  portable.  **  This  spoil 
was  committed  the  16th  day  of  May 
1570  (and  the  said  Sir  Richard  was 
threescore  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  grown  blind),  in  time  of  peace  ; 
when  nane  of  that  country  lippened  such 
a  thing." 

"The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort"  con- 
sists in  a  string  of  puns  on  the  word 
Blythe,  the  name  of  the  lands  thus 
despoiled.  Like  John  Littlewit,  he  had 
"a  conceit  left  him  in  his  misery — a 
miserable  conceit." 

A  FISHER'S  PRAYER, 

It  is  said  the  fisher-folk  of  Footdee, 
like  the  poor  fisherman  of  Sanday, 
used  to  -indicate  their  desire  for  the 
spoil  of  stranded  vessels  in  this  fashion, 
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"  God  send  anither  ship  ashore,  an*  a' 
hands  safe." 


SELKIRK  ARCHERS. 

The  archers  of  Selkirk  Forest  were 
commanded,  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonhill,  brother 
to  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and  fell 
around  their  gallant  leader.  They  have 
thus  been  described  by  a  modern  poet- 
ess : — 

The  glance  of  the  moon  had  sparkled  bright, 
On  their  plumage  green  and  their  actions 
light ; 

The  bugle  was  strung  at  his  hunter's  side, 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride  ; 
But  the  bugle  is  mute,  and  the  shafts  are 
spent, 

The  arm  unnerv'd  and  the  bow  unbent, 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  far  from  the  clustering  greenwood  shade. 
Sore  have  they  toiled — they  are  fallen  asleep, 
And  their  slumber  is  heavy,  and  dull,  and 
deep  ! 

While  over  their  bones  the  grass  shall  wave, 
When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombs  shall 
rave, 

Memory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  Selkirk's  archers  bold  around  old  Stewart 
fell." 

—  Wallace j  on  the  Flight  of  Falkirk. 


NOT  KNOWN  IN  THE  LINE. 

Though  the  village  of  Ednam  is  cele- 
brated chiefly  as  the  birthplace  of  Thom- 
son, the  poet,  and  of  Lyte,  the  hymn- 
writer,  still  it  is  also  favourably  known 
as  possessing  a  good  brewery.  On  one 
occasion  a  hop  merchant's  traveller  from 
Leith  called,  in  the  way  of  business, 
upon  the  brewer,  who,  after  dinner,  and 
while  walking  in  the  garden,  remarked — 

"This  is  classic  ground — Thomson 
was  born  here." 

To  which  the  dealer  m  hops  replied — 

"Thomson,  Thomson — I  didn't  know 
him— was  he  in  our  line?" — Dr  Wilson. 


UNCONCERNED. 

Geordie  Ritchie,  a  "natural,"  long 
located  in  the  M earns,  was  a  most  pro- 
fane and  inveterate  swearer,  indulging 
in  volleys  of  oaths  on  all  occasions.  On 
being  reproved  one  day,  and  told  that 
unless  he  gave  up  the  bad  habit  he  had 
no  chance  of  getting  to  heaven,  he  coolly 
replied — 

"  I  sanna  seek  ;  there's  mair  seekin' 
to  get  there  than'U  win." 


ABERDONIAN  PRUDENCE, 

A  periodical  writer,  about  1 8 1 2, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
prudence  of  the  Aberdonians 

"  Formerly  much  connected  with 
Dutchmen,  as  the  purchasers  of  their 
staple  commodity,  the  Aberdonians  gra- 
dually acquired  a  little  of  Dutchmen's 
neutrality;  like  them,  too,  looking  with 
rather  suspicious  eyes  on  modes  of  life, 
or  of  business,  differing  from  those  of 
their  forefathers.  This  aversion  to  any- 
thing  new  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  many 
improvements;  but  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  been  productive  of  some  good 
effects.  In  carrying  on  their  different 
branches  of  trade,  moving  slowly  step 
by  step,  and  seldom  or  never  speculating 
beyond  their  capital,  they  have  been 
less  subject  to  the  bad  effects  attending 
any  sudden  change  or  obstruction  to 
commerce  occasioned  by  a  declaration 
of  war  or  commencement  of  peace.  A 
late  instance  of  this  may  be  mentioned. 
Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  war,  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings was  that  which  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent  here.  These  were  nearlj 
all  exported  to  Holland  ;  but,  on  the 
seizure  of  that  country  by  the  French, 
the  trade  was  almost  annihilated  ;  yet 
there  was  not  among  the  manufacturers 
a  single  failure  in  consequence.  A 
better  proof  of  sober  industry  cannot 
well  be  given ;  were  it  required,  it  might 
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be  added  that  the  travelling  agents  of 
tfie  English  commercial  houses  acknow- 
ledge that  in  no  place  in  the  course  of 
their  ride  do  they  meet  with  such  ready 
and  punctual  payment  as  in  Aberdeen. 
So  much  for  keeping  close  to  the  main 
chance,  and  leaving  it  to  the  more  active 
and  turbulent  spirits  of  the  south  and 
west  to  speculate  in  trade  or  in  politics, 
to  invite  improvements  or  innovations." 


BLIND  ALICK, 

This  worthy — Alexander  Macdonald 
by  name — was  a  famous  street  vocalist 
and  fiddler  in  Glasgow,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Cumberland  ;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Glasgow,  he 
became  so  much  identified  with  that 
city,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  it. 

In  a  particularly  interesting  lecture 
on  "Glasgow  Street  Celebrities,"  de- 
livered before  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  Glasgow  by  Sheriff  Strathearn,  many 
years  ago,  and  which  we  have  already 
referred  to  in  our  notice  of  "Hawkie,  ' 
we  find  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
"Alick's"  poetic  powers — for*  he  was 
also  a  poet,  and  sung  nothing  but  his 
own  compositions — which  we  hope  will 
be  found  of  interest  to  local  as  well  as 
general  readers. 

Characters  such  as  "Hawkie"  and 
"Blind  Alick"  of  Glasgow;  "Jamie 
Barrie,"  of  Dryburgh ;  "  Daft  Willie,  of 
Edinburgh;  "Will  Speir"  and  "  Rab 
Hamilton,"  of  Ayrshire  ;  "Jamie  Flee- 
man,"  of  Udny,  and  others,  were 
formerly  common  enough  all  over  Scot- 
land, but  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
"Whether/'  said  the  learned  lecturer, 
"they  have  become  extinct,  and  idiotic 
or  eccentric  people  have  grown  rarer, 
is  a  subject  fit  for  speculation.  The 
change  in  our  Lunacy  and  Poor  Laws 
may  in  some  measure,  if  not  altogether, 
account  for  this  improvement;  but,  cer- 


tain it  is,  such  characters  have  disap- 
peared, and  those  of  them  who  have 
gone  are  now  things  of  the  past.  Their 
names  and  story,  however,  are  still 
worth  rescuing  from  hastening  forgetful- 
ness.  They  are  prominent  features  in  a 
picture  of  social  life  through  which  our 
city  has  passed,  and  we  know  that  every 
snatch  from  oblivion  is  a  stone  cast  in 
the  cairn  of  our  history." 

We  select  the  following  passages  from 
Sheriff  Strathearn 's  lecture,  from  a  re- 
port which  appeared  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald^  on  the  day  following  its  de- 
live  ly  : — 

"Foremost  of  the  class  ranks  our 
Glasgow  Homer — Blind  Alick — a  name 
familiar  in  our  mouths  and  to  our  ears 
as  'household  words.' 

"  He  it  was  who  first  circulated  in 
Glasgow,  among  the  street  public,  news 
of  the  victory  of  Camperdown — a  victory 
giving  nomen  to  the  club  to  which  I 
have  just  referred — and  the  stanza  in 
which  the  announcement  was  made  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  : — 

'Good  news  I  have  got,  my  lads, 
For  country  and  for  town  ; 
We  have  gained  a  mighty  fight 
On  the  sea  at  Camperdown. 

'  Our  cannon  they  did  rattle,  lads, 
And  we  knock'd  their  topmasts  down  ; 
But  the  particulars  you  will  hear 
By  the  post  in  the  afternoum* 

"  His  skill  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
violin  performance  as  in  his  improvised 
verses.  He  seized  events  of  public 
moment  as  they  rose,  or  incidents  of 
local  importance,  and,  inspired  partly 
by  natural  genius  and  partly  by  whisky, 
he  converted  the  themes  into  rhyme, 
which  he  sang  to  the  melody  of  his 
violin  and  the  amusement  of  admiring 
bystanders.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
Alick's  memory  to  say  that  he  suffered 
his  poetry  to  gush  forth  in  untrained  or 
untutored  flow ;  he  aimed  at  better 
finish,  and  rehearsed.  A  gentleman 
who  knew  him  well,  when  serving  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  lawyer,  observes : — 
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(t '  My  master's  office  was  then  in 
Uutcheson  Street,  adjoining  the  Water- 
loo Hotel  ;  behind  was  a  very  retired 
court,  into  which  the  minstrel,  when 
under  inspiration,  wandered  ;  and  there 
screwing  up  his  fiddle,  he  tortured  from 
the  instrument  and  expressed  by  the 
voice  certain  excruciating  notes  which 
might,  upon  rehearsal,  have  been  toler- 
able, but  in  their  crudeness  were  ear- 
piercing  and  brain-dementing.  Many 
a  lime  and  oft  was  peace  purchased  by 
my  informant's  master,  but  it  was  a 
panic  peace,  for  ere  two  hours  further 
had  elapsed  the  bard's  necessity,  and 
the  tempting  quiet  of  the  court,  invited 
back  the  faithless  Alick  to  complete  his 
theme.' 

"Then  to  Trongate  did  the  now  pre- 
pared minstrel  proceed,  to  salute  the 
ears  of  a  passing  auditory ;  and  as 
a  native  bard  has  expressed  it,  the 
performance  must  have  been  soul- 
delighting — 

'  Oh  !  let  ihe  tuneful  cadence,  loud  and  strong, 
Run  like  the  sounds  from  thrilling  fiddle-strings, 
That  Alick  rubs  to  charm  a  list'ning  throng, 
That  gather  round  to  hear  him,  as  he  sings 
His  own  made  martial  song,  lill  street  or  alley 
rings.' 

M  Waterloo  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
his  muse  ;  and  as  during  the  French 
war  the  public  mind  was  greatly  excited, 
he  earned  a  tolerable  harvest  by  his 
poetry. 

"  Among  the  earliest  of  his  subjects  was 
the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
The  song  was  long,  but  these  lines  will 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  strain  : — 

'  Now,  my  heroes,  be  not  disheartened, 
But  let  us  stand  with  courage  bold. 
Although  our  noble  Abercromby 
Lost  his  life  upon  Egyptian  land. 

'  He  commanded  with  known  fame, 
Till  his  precious  life  was  la'en  ; 
And  I  hope  all  his  British  soldiers 
Their  conduct  was  all  the  same' 

"  The  42d  Regiment  ot  Highlanders 
was  a  corps  much  favoured  by  the 
minstrel,  after  the  ever-to-be-remem- 


bered deeds  of  daring  performed  by 
that  distinguished  regiment  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo.  Alick  strung  his 
violin  afresh,  and  declared — 

'  The  gallant  Fust  battalion, 
It  never  was  beat ; 
And  the  second  battalion 
Was  like  unto  it.' 

"  Again,  after  the  peace,  and  when  the 
42d  had  returned  home,  it  was  stationed 
in  Glasgow ;  but  the  route  soon  was 
given,  which  was  to  remove  the  regiment 
to  Dublin.  Alick  was  once  more  seized 
literally  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 
and  he  followed  the  marching  soldiers, 
singing — 

'  Once  more  the  43d  bids  Scotland  farewell 
For  ;i  little  while— for  fear  we  ne'er  see't  again  ; 
And  now  we're  gone  to  Ireland, 
And  in  Dublin  may  be  found. 

But  we're  expecting  once  more  to  go  to  "West 

Iudy  land  ; 
But  whether  we  go,  or  whether  we  stay, 
King  George  and  Britannia  wc  never  shall 

betray ; 
And  we  are  determined  still 
That  George  shall  be  our  Kin^.' 

"  After  the  battle  of  Badajos,  in  which 
a  gallant  officer,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
rendered  conspicuous  service,  the  min- 
strel, as  usual,  advanced  the  news  with 
an  extra  flourish  of  his  fiddle-stick,  and 
thus  he  proceeded  : — 

'  True-hearted,  loyal  citizens. 
Great  news  I've  got  to  tell 
Of  the  wars  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
And  how  the  town  of  Badajos  fe!h 

1  There  was  one  Alick  Pattison, 
A  man  of  great  ronown  ; 
He  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  breach, 
And  the  first  that  did  tumble  down. 

'  He  was  a  handsome,  tall,  young  gentleman, 
As  ever  my  eyes  did  sec  — 
A  captain,  colonel,  or  major 
He  very  soon  will  be.' 

"Another  famous  regiment  was  alike 
the  favoured  subject  of  Alick's  regard  ; 
and  the  admiration  he  manifested  was 
only  too  well  deserved.  Thus  he  apos- 
trophises the  Scots  Greys  at  Water- 
loo : — 
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'  Then  the  tyrant,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

And  some  of  the  French  Imperial  Guards, 
They  thought  they  had  no  rnon;  to  do 
Than  to  take  those  gallant  Scotch  lads  ! 

'  But  very  soon,  on  the  contrary, 

The  Royal  Greys  they  let  them  ken 
They  might  go  and  tell  Bonaparte 

They  cared  not  a  for  either  him  or  his 

men  ! 1 

"Many  other  effusions  of  the  minstrel 
might  be  multiplied — such  as  the  well- 
known  lines  on  the  volunteers  reviewed 
by  Earl  Moira,  in  which  Colonel  Geddes 
and  Majors  Hunter  and  Paterson  figure, 
the  lines  on  Colonel  Corbet  and  his 
sharpshooters,  and  his  noted  Alexand- 
rines on  wandering  the  world  all  over, 
and  many  a  place  beside,  and  expressing 
his  preference  for  Glasgow  and  the 
Clyde  ;  but  time  will  not  permit. 

"  One  passage,  however,  I  cannot  omit. 
On  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  from 
the  Continent,  to  rebut  the  charges 
against  her  which  impended — like  many 
others  of  the  good  people  of  this  country 
—  Alick  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Queen,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings thus : — 

*  Now,  then,  some  observations  more 
I  think  proper  for  to  make 
About  her  noble  Majesty, 
Who  has  now  returned  hence. 
She  has  travelled  the  Continent, 
And  she  has  returned  again, 
And  I  hope  will  give  account 
To  her  husband  of  herself. 
In  procession  her  Majesty  went  to  church, 
And,  I  hope,  for  to  return  thanks; 
And  I  hope  every  loyal  subject 
Will  be  agreeable  with  it. 
May  He  who  formed  this  sudden  tide 
Be  her  protector  and  her  guide.' 

"Thesespecimenswill  havegiven  those 
who  know  nothing  of  Alick  a  fair  notion 
of  his  topics,  and  how  he  handled  them. 
It  is  certain  that,  whatever  opinion  may 
now  be  formed,  his  poetry  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  street  patrons.  The 
style  of  deli  very — the  crash  of  the  fiddle, 
accommodating  the  music  to  his  hobly 
lines— the  upturned  opaque  eye  of  the 
artist— his  simple,  cheerful,  contented 


look  and  smile — and  his  meekness  when 
conversed  with — all  prepossessed  the 
public  in  his  favour.  And  although 
now  and  then  his  life-long  failing  for 
whisky  brought  him  into  disgrace  with 
friends  who  sought  to  help  him  and  his 
wife,  yet  he  contrived  by  an  arch  sim- 
plicity to  excuse  the  failing,  and  gene- 
rally he  disarmed  resentment. 

"  Thus  Alick  passed  through  life,  the 
yearning  for  aqua  vita  sticking  to  him 
to  almost  the  moment  of  his  dissolution. 
In  the  beginning  of  1830  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  proved  mortal  on 
9th  February  of  that  year.  He  expired 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  interred  in  the  High  Church  burying- 
ground.  {  His  remains  rest/  Dr  Strang 
observes,  ( unmarked  by  aught  but  the 
mound  of  mould  which  covers  the  graves 
of  the  poor  and  destitute/  " 


GRAVY  AND  GRACE. 


Douglas  of  Barloch  was  one  day  din- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  lady  friend,  and  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  carve  in  place  of  the 
hostess,  who  occupied  the  seat  next  to 
him.  The  joint  was  rather  tough,  and 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  art,  some 
degree  of  strength  was  required  to  cut 
it  up  properly.  In  endeavouring  to 
separate  a  ligament,  the  knife  slipped, 
and  a  quantity  of  gravy  spurted  over  the 
dress  of  the  lady,  who  said — 

"Oh,  Mr  Douglas,  don't  apologise, 
it  is  entirely  my  own  fault — the  meat 
should  have  been  better  prepared." 

"Oh,  ma'am,  dinna  say  that,"  gal- 
lantly replied  Mr  Douglas,  'Met  me 
take  the  blame— let  me  be  all  the  gravy, 
and  let  yours  be  all  the  grace." 


A  POSSIBLE  REASON. 

A  geological  society  in  England  met 
to  consider  certain  discoveries  in  that 
science.    Among  others  was  th,at  qf  a 
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pre-Adamite  organism,  which  had  tlie 
peculiarity  of  invariably  having  its  head 
in  a  southward  direction.  Here  was  a 
question  for  the  sages  to  solve  !  After 
various  hypotheses  had  been  urged,  an 
old  Scot  remarked — 

"Weel,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is 
maist  likely  that  they  were  coming 
south  to  improve  their  condition." 


TASCALL  MONEY. 

There  was  a  practice  used  in  the 
Highlands  by  which  the  cattle  stolen 
were  often  discovered,  which  was  by 
sending  persons  to  that  part  of  the 
country  most  suspected,  and  making 
an  ofter  of  a  reward  (which  the  High- 
landers called  Tascall  money)  to  any 
who  would  discover  their  cattle,  and 
the  persons  who  stole  them.  By  the 
temptation  of  a  reward,  and  promise 
of  secrecy,  discoveries  were  often  made, 
and  restitution  obtained. 

But  to  put  a  stop,  however,  to  a 
practice  they  thought  an  injury  to  the 
tribe,  the  whole  clan  of  the  Camerons 
(and  others  also  by  their  example)  bound 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  take  Tascall 
money,  nor  to  inform  one  against  the 
other.  This  oath  they  took  upon  a 
drawn  dagger,  which  they  kissed  in  a 
solemn  manner,  and  the  penalty  de- 
clared to  be  due  to  the  breach  of  the 
said  oath  was  to  be  stabbed  with  the 
same  dagger.  This  manner  of  swear- 
ing was  much  in  practice  on  all  other 
occasions,  to  bind  themselves  one  to 
another,  that  they  might  with  more 
security  exercise  their  villanies,  which 
they  imagined  less  sinful  than  the  break- 
ing of  that  oath  ;  since  they  committed 
all  sorts  of  crime  with  impunity,  and 
were  so  severely  punished  if  foresworn. 
An  instance  of  this  happened  in  De- 
cember 1723,  when  one  of  the  clan  of 
the  Camerons,  suspected  to  have  taken 
Tascall  money,  was  in  the  night  time 
called  out  of  his  hut  from  his  wife  and 


children,  and  hanged  up  near  his  own 
door.  Another  of  that  tribe  was  for 
the  same  crime  (as  they  term  it)  kept 
a  month  in  the  stocks,  and  afterwards 
privately  made  away  with. 

IN  OR  OUT? 

The  Laird  of  Logan  was  one  day  at 
Kilmarnock  fair,  and  with  some  cronies 
adjourned  to  a  public-house  for  a  dram. 
The  landlord,  when  he  placed  the 
"stoup"  on  the  table,  asked — 

{l  Do  ye  want  ony  water  wi't,  gentle- 
men ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  John,"  replied  the  laird, 
"had  ye  no  better,  d'ye  think,  try  an' 
tak  oot  the  water  that's  in't  already  ? " 

MANNERS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS 
IN  1597. 

Their  bankets  are  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. They  seethe  their  flesh  in  the 
tripe,  or  else  in  the  skin  of  the  beast, 
filling  the  same  full  of  water.  Now 
and  then  in  hunting  they  strayne  out 
the  blood,  and  eate  the  flesh  raw. 
Their  drink  is  the  broth  of  sodden 
flesh.  They  love  very  well  the  drinke 
made  of  whey,  and  kept  ccrtayne 
yeares,  drinking  the  same  at  feasts  : 
it  is  named  by  them  blaudium  \blat- 
hach\  The  most  part  of  them  drinke 
water.  Their  custome  is  to  make  their 
bread  of  oates  and  barly  (which  are  the 
onely  kindes  of  grayne  that  grow  in 
those  parts)  :  experience  (with  time) 
hath  taught  them  to  make  it  in  such 
sort  that  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  eate. 
They  take  a  little  of  it  in  the  morning, 
and  so,  passing  to  the  hunting  or  an 
other  businesse,  content  themselve 
therewith,  without  any  other  kind 
meat,  till  even. 

They  made  only  two  meals  in  th 
day — the  little  meal  about  noon,  an^ 
■  the  great  meal  towards  evening. — Motr 
pennig* 
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"among  the  moderates." 

The  antipathy  which  certain  people 
in  the  north  formerly  entertained  to- 
wards the  Church  of  Scotland  is  well 
known  ;  but  here  is  an  extreme  case. 

An  old  woman  from  the  country  made 

her  way  into  the  parish  church  of  T  , 

on  the  evening  of  a  Sacrament  Sunday. 
Settling  herself  comfortably  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  a  pew,  she  waited  for  the 
service  to  commence  ;  but  the  slight 
difference  of  the  ritual  at  once  struck 
her,  and  the  truth  flashed  on  her  mind 
that  she  was  actually  in  an  Established 
Church  !  Springing  to  her  feet,  she 
exclaimed — 

"Let  me  oot  o'  this!  let  me  oot ! 
I'm  among  the  Moderates  !  I'm  lost, 
I'm  clean  lost  1 " 


ROB  ROY. 

Like  many  other  gentlemen,  Rob  Roy 
was  a  trader  in  cattle  or  master  drover, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  had  borrowed 
several  sums  of  money  from  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  but,  becoming  insolvent, 
he  absconded.  In  June  1712  warrants 
were  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and 
he  was  involved  in  prosecutions  which 
nearly  ruined  him.  Some  officers  of 
the  law  having  visited  his  house  in  his 
absence  and  abused  his  wife  in  a  shame- 
ful manner,  she,  being  a  high-spirited 
woman,  incited1  her  husband  to  acts  of 
vengeance,  which  he  soon  put  in  exe- 
cution. As  the  Duke  had  contrived 
to  get  possession  of  Rob's  lands  at 
Craig-Royston,  he  was  driven  to  be- 
come the  "bold  outlaw"  which  he  is 
so  powerfully  represented  to  be  in  song 
and  story. 

"  Determined,"  says  Stewart  of  Garth, 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Highlands }  1 1  that 
his  grace  should  not  enjoy  his  lands  with 
impunity,  he  collected  a  band  of  twenty 
followers,  declared  open  war  against  him, 
and  gave  up  his  old  course  of  regular 


droving,  declaring  that  the  estate  of 
Montrose  should  in  future  supply  him 
with  cattle,  and  that  he  would  make 
the,  duke  me  the  day  he  had  quarrelled 
with  him.  He  kept  his  word  ;  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years — that  is,  till  the  day 
of  his  death — regularly  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  duke  and  his  tenants,  not 
by  nightly  depredations,  but  in  broad 
day,  and  in  a  systematic  manner ;  on 
an  appointed  time  making  a  complete 
sweep  of  all  the  cattle  of  a  district- 
always  passing  over  those  not  belonging 
to  the  duke's  estate,  or  the  estates  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  ;  and  having  pre- 
viously given  notice  where  he  was  to 
be  on  a  certain  day  with  his  cattle,  he 
was  met  there  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  whom  he  sold  them 
publicly.  These  meetings  or  1  trysts 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  the  cattle  were  driven  south, 
but  oftener  to  the  north  and  west,  where 
the  influence  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  protected  him.  When  the  cat- 
tle were  in  this  manner  driven  away, 
the  tenants  paid  no  rent,  so  that  the 
duke  was  the  ultimate  sufferer.  But 
he  was  made  to  suffer  in  other  ways. 
The  rents  of  the  lower  farms  were 
partly  paid  in  grain  and  meal,  which 
was  generally  lodged  in  a  storehouse 
or  granary,  called  a  gimal^  near  the 
Lake  of  Monteith.  When  Macgregor 
wanted  a  supply  of  meal,  he  sent  notice 
to  a  certain  number  of  the  duke's  tenants 
to  meet  him  at  the  girnal  on  a  certain 
day,  with  their  horses  to  carry  home 
his  meal.  They  met  accordingly,  when 
he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  loaded,  and, 
giving  a  regular  receipt  to  his  grace's 
storekeeper  for  the  quantity  taken,  he 
marched  away,  always  entertaining  the 
people  very  handsomely,  and  careful 
never  to  take  the  meal  till  it  had 
been  lodged  in  the  duke's  storehouse 
in  payment  of  rent.  When  the  money 
rents  were  paid,  Macgregor  frequently 
attended.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Graham  of  Killearn,  the  factor,  had 
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collected  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents, 
all  Rob  Roy's  men  happened  to  be 
absent,  except  Alexander  Stewart,  called 
'  the  bailie. '  With  this  single  attendant, 
he  descended  to  Chapel  Errock,  where 
the  factor  and  the  tenants  were  as- 
sembled. He  reached  the  house  after 
it  was  dark,  and  looking  in  at  the 
window,  saw  Killearn,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  the  tenants,  with  a  bag 
full  of  money  which  he  had  received, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  depositing  it  in 
a  press  or  cupboard,  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  he  would  cheerfully  give 
all  he  had  in  the  bag  for  Rob  Roy's 
head.  This  notification  was  not  lost 
on  the  outside  visitor,  who  instantly 
gave  orders  to  place  two  men  at  each 
window,  two  at  each  corner,  and  four 
at  each  of  two  doors,  thus  appearing 
to  have  twenty  men.  He  immediately 
opened  the  door,  and  walked  in  with 
his  attendant  close  behind  him,  each 
armed  with  a  sword  in  his  right  and 
a  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  dirks 
and  pistols  in  their  belts.  The  com- 
pany started  up,  but  he  desired  them 
to  sit  down,  as  his  business  was  only 
with  Killearn,  whom  he  ordered  to 
hand  down  the  bag  and  place  it  on 
the  table.  When  this  was  done,  he 
desired  the  money  to  be  counted,  and 
proper  receipts  to  be  drawn  out,  certi- 
fying that  he  had  received  the  money 
from  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  agent, 
as  the  duke's  property,  the  tenants 
having  paid  their  rents,  so  that  no 
after  demand  could  be  made  on  them 
on  account  of  this  transaction ;  and 
finding  that  some  of  the  people  had 
noj:  obtained  receipts,  he  desired  the 
factor  to  grant  them  immediately,  'to 
show  his  grace,'  said  he,  'that  it  is 
from  him  I  take  the  money,  and  not 
from  those  honest  men  who  have  paid 
him.'  After  the  whole  was  concluded, 
he  ordered  supper,  saying  that,  as  he 
had  got  the  purse,  it  was  proper  he 
should  pay  the  bill ;  and  after  they 
had  dmnH  heartily  together  for  several 


hours,  he  called  his  bailie  to  produce 
his  dirk,  and  lay  it  naked  on  the  table. 
Killearn  was  then  sworn  that  he  would 
not  move,  nor  direct  any  one  else  to 
move,  from  that  spot  for  an  hour  after 
tlie  departure  of  Macgregor,  who  thus 
cautioned  him — 

"  *  If  you  break  your  oath,  you  know 
what  you  are  to  expect  in  the  next 
world,  and  in  this' — pointing  to  his 
dirk.  He  then  walked  away,  and 
was  beyond  pursuit  before  the  hour 
expired." 


a  scot's  answer. 

A  Scot  who  had  taken  himself  to  live 
in  an  English  city,  where  he  had  made 
his  way  and  prospered,  was  one  day 
sneeringly  asked  by  an  Englishman, 
the  usual  question  why  Scotsmen  in 
England  never  think  of  going  "  bock" 
to  Scotland. 

"  Wee),  ye  see,  man,"  replied  Sandy, 
"when  we  come  to  England,  we  find 
the  folk  here  sae  muckle  cleverer  than 
oursel's,  that  we  canna  get  a  chance  to 
gang  back  1 11 


"two's  company,  three's  none." 

Simon  Beveridge,  a  poor  hand -loom 
weaver  in  Bishopbriggs  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  allied  to  a  very  bad  wife 
— in  fact,  a  perfect  randy.  In  all  his 
troubles,  however,  he  had  always  the 
sympathies  of  his  only  son  Jamie,  and 
many  a  conversation  the  two  had  on 
the  evil  habits  and  temper  of  their 
relative. 

"  Father,"  the  son  would  say,  when 
any  extra  'row'  would  occur,  "dinna 
vex  yoursel'  aboot  that  mither  o'  mine." 

One  day  Mrs  Beveridge  went  'ower 
the  tow  '  altogether,  and  Simon,  nearly 
broken-heaned,  said  to  his  friend  and 
com  forter — 

■'Jamie,  Jamie,  what  think  ye  o' 
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that  wife  o'  mine's  this  morning  ?  is  she 
no  an  awfn'  heavy  handfu'  for  onybody 
to  hae,  let  alane  pnir  me?" 

"Deed  is  she,  father,"  said  Jamie. 
"Is't  no  a  pity,  man,  that  ye  didna 
marry  Jenny  Trams,  when  ye  could 
hae  gotten  her  for  the  asking?  Sic  a 
mither  she  wad  hae  been  !  " 

"Ou,  ay,  Jamie,  my  man,"  replied 
the  unhappy  Simon,  "it  wad  hae  been 
better  a7  ways,  but  what  maun  be,  maun 
be." 

"Weel,  weel,  father,"  said  the  sym- 
pathetic son,  "gin  ye  say  that,  we  maun 
just  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by ;  but, 
between  oursels,  I  really  think  we  hap- 
pened on  an  ill  bargain  when  we  got 
her." 


ANCIENT  ARTILLERY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  artillery  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Aberdeen,  in  1544,  consisted  of  "a 
falcon,  a  kilis  piece,  a  bollis  piece,  and 
three  serpentines,  with  ten  chambers 
and  wheel  carriages."  In  1 557  the 
magistrates  purchased  for  the  defence 
of  the  town  two  ringed  dogs,  two 
great  yeatlings,  the  great  falcon  of  the 
Laird  of  Drum,  and  English  half-slungs, 
and  five  cut-throats,  for  the  sum  of 
;£ioo ;  six  half-slungs  with  twelve 
chambers,  at  £120 ;  four  half-slungs, 
and  one  keel-piece  having  two  cham- 
bers." 


A  COLLEGE  STATUTE. 

Among  the  statutes  made  by  Bishop 
Kennedy  for  the  regulation  of  the  Di- 
vinity College  of  St  Salvator.  St  An- 
drews, of  which  he  was  founder,  ap- 
pears the  following  : — 

"We  ordain  further,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  said  college,  live  de- 
cently as  becomes  ecclesiastics ;  that 
they  do  not  keep  concubines  publicly ; 
that  tj>ey  be  not  common  night-walkers 


or  robbers;  or  habitually  guilty  of  other 
notorious  crimes  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
is  so,  which  God  forbid,  let  him  be 
corrected  by  his  superior  ;  and  if  he 
proves  incorrigible,  let  him  be  de- 
prived by  the  same  superior,  and  an- 
other substituted  in  his  place." 

Such  statute  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
archives.  The  propagation  of  learning 
and  religion  has  produced  a  decided 
improvement  since  1458,  when  this 
statute  was  enacted. 


A  RHYMING  REQUEST. 

While  Mr  Reid,  afterwards  of  the 
famous  firm  of  Brash  and  Reid,  book- 
sellers in  Glasgow,  was  an  assistant  to 
Dunlop  and  Wilson,  he  was  one  day 
engaged  with  others  in  the  dusty  but 
necessary  operation  of  "  taking  stock." 
The  work  was  heavy,  and  the  dust 
which  arose  from  the  undoing  and  re- 
packing the  various  parcels  was  very 
great.  The  thoraxes  of  the  party  be- 
came choked,  and  Mr  Reid,  as  prin- 
cipal man,  was  requested  by  his  fellow- 
workers  to  petition  the  firm  for  some 
refreshment.  Being  as  much  in  want 
of  a  "drink"  as  any  of  them,  he  at 
once  agreed,  and  forthwith  indited  and 
presented  the  following  ve/se  to  the 
employers,  with  a  satisfactory  result : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  to  tell  the  truth, 
We're  like  to  choke  wi'  siour  and  drouth 
Twa  pots  o'  porter,  if  you  please, 
Would  set  our  giesand  throats  at  ease." 

Laird  of  Logan. 


AN  ARGYLESHIRE  TRAGEDY. 

Gorrie  MacAlester  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  MacAlester  of  the  Loup, 
Argyleshire,  who  was  one  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  held  responsible  under  the 
"Black  Act "  of  1587  for  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  their  clansmen  and  the 
"broken  men"  who  lived  on  their 
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lands.  He  died  before  his  son  was 
of  age,  and  who  became  the  hero  of 
a  tragedy  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal 
Trials. 

Between  him  and  a  young  lady  of 
property,  residing  not  far  from  his  own 
possessions,  a  mutual  attachment  sprung 
up,  but  their  union  was  prevented  by 
his  guardian,  who  contrived  to  wed  the 
woman  to  one  of  his  own  sons.  Ap- 
prehensive, however,  of  the  resentment 
of  his  ward,  who  had  now  attained  his 
majority,  he  removed  for  a  time  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  On  his 
return  in  1598,  he  was  attacked  and 
slain  by  the  young  chief.  As  the 
vengeance  of  the  latter  was  equally 
directed  against  the  sons  of  his  tutor, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Asko- 
mull,  in  Kintyre,  belonging  to  Angus 
Macdonald  of  Dunyveg,  whilst  the 
Laird  of  Loup  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  son 
of  Angus,  then  at  variance  with  his 
father.  With  about  300  armed  men 
they  surrounded  the  house  of  Askomull 
at  midnight,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  those 
within  to  surrender,  it  was  immediately 
set  on  tire.  Although  he  knew  that  his 
father  and  mother  were  in  the  house  at 
the  time,  Sir  James  savagely  refused  to 
allow  the  fire  to  be  extinguished,  and 
at  length  his  father,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape,  was  made  prisoner, 
after  being  severely  burnt,  and  receiv- 
ing many  indignities  from  the  servants 
of  his  unnatural  son.  The  other  in- 
mates of  the  house  also  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  were  treated  with  various 
degrees  of  severity,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  caused  any  of  them 
to  be  put  to  death. 

A  *'  DISPUTED  SETTLEMENT." 

One  of  these  vexatious  proceedings— 
unfortunately  too  common  in  Scotland— 
%  <* disputed  settlement,"  took  place  in 


the  north  in  1873.  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, in  criticising  the  matter,  gave  the 
following  excellent  and  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  objections  entered  ;  and  as 
it  is  so  true  in  its  general  features, 
although  somewhat  exaggerated,  we 
gladly  transfer  it  to  our  pages.  For 
obvious  reasons,  we  omit  the  names  of 
persons  and  the  locality. 

"The  grounds  of  the  objection  were 

that  Mr  's  preaching  and  exposition 

of  Scripture  were  'cold,  dry,  shallow, 
and  not  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
attention;'  and  further,  that  they  were 
' lifeless,  almost  destitute  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  and  unintelligible  to  a 
large  extent.'  Witnesses  were  called 
in  support  of  these  charges.    The  parish 

schoolmaster,  Mr   ,  led  the  way. 

There  was,  he  said,  nothing  in  Mr 

 's  manner  'to  arrest  and  fix  the  eye 

by  a  fine,  earnest,  holy  demeanour;' 
'  nothing,  as  it  were,  to  build  up  in  the 

mind  a  holy  frame.'    What  Mr  

wanted,  it  appeared,  was  'burning  zeal,' 
and  'a  warmth  beaming  from  the  eye, 
the  face,  and,  above  all,  from  the  intona- 
tion of  the  voice.'  '  You  know,'  he 
remarked,  'what  a  sleepy  preacher  does 
to  a  sleepy  congregation  ;'  upon  which 
some  one  suggested  that  '  Dr  Kidd 
(formerly  a  famous  preacher  in  Aber- 
deen) threw  a  book  at  them.'  The 
presentee  was  also  said  to  be  undignified 
in  bearing,  expression,  and  carriage — 
'a  good  old  Saxon  word,'  added  the 
schoolmaster,  '  for  behaviour.'  The 
next  witness  objected  to  the  presentee's 
hands,  which  he  thought  were  very 
much  in  the  way.  '  At  one  time  they 
were  in  his  pocket ;  then  he  was  keeping 
the  line  of  the  sermon  with  his  finger; 
and,  again,  he  was  fickerin',  fickerin', 
the  same  as  if  there  had  been  something 
annoying  him.'  A  farmer  thought  he 
was  a  '  cauld,  dry,  sleepie  body,'  but  he 
may  have  judged  by  his  own  difficulty 
in  keeping  awake.  Another  farmer 
wanted  more  '  forcy '  preaching,  while  a 
third  could  not  endure  the  presentee's 
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*  silver  grey  sort  of  eyelashes.'  A  wit- 
ness said  he  did  not  observe  anything 
objectionable  in  'presentee's  use  of  body, 
hands,  and  eyes,'  but  he  did  not  finish 
his  sermons  properly.  '  He  proposed 
several  courses,  but  never  followed  them, 
saying  he  hadn't  time  or  couldn't  dwell 
on  them.'  It  was  also  objected  to  the 
presentee  that  there  was  no  love  loom- 
ing from  his  eye,  and  that,  in  preaching, 
he  did  not  show  1  any  sympathy  in  the 
concern.'  The  presentee  preached  a 
sermon  about  Naaman  the  Syrian,  but 
a  farmer  said  he  saw  little  meaning  in 
it  ;  'it  was  just  a'  about  wash,  and  be 
clean.'  In  support  of  the  charge  of 
unintelligibility,  it  was  urged  that  the 
presentee  used  such  puzzling  expressions 
as  '  a  series  of  unhappy  coincidences ' 
and  'a  concourse  of  circumstances.'  If 
it  is  true,  as  alleged,  that  such  expres- 
sions are  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  hearer  in  that  region,  there 
must  surely  be  something  the  matter 
with  the  parish  school ;  and  the  pre- 
sentee might  have  retorted  upon  Mr 

 ,  that  it  was  the  schoolmaster's 

fault  if  the  people  could  not  understand 
him  when  he  spoke  English.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  objections  to  the 
presentee  was  that  he  was  not  '  lively/ 
and  it  was  asked  whether  he  was  ex- 
pected to  jump  about  in  the  pulpit." 


BISHOP  FORBES  OF  CORSE. 

In  Scotland  the  area  of  the  parish 
church  is  understood  to  be  the  property 
of  the  different  heritors  in  the  parish, 
and  the  valuation  of  their  respective 
rents  in  the  tax-roll  is  the  rule  by  which 
it  is  divided  for  seat-room  to  their 
tenants.  A  dispute  in  regard  to  this 
matter  had  arisen  between  two  gentle- 
men, in  which  the  bishop  had  a  right  to 
determine,  as  the  evidence  should  turn 
out.  One  of  the  gentlemen  not  choosing 
to  trust  to  the  justice  of  his  claim,  pro- 
cured fmm  King  James  VI. ,  or  his  privy- 


council,  a  "sist,"  or  authority  to  stop 
proceedings,  which  was  formally  in- 
timated to  the  bishop,  who,  notwith- 
standing, determined  against  the  person 
who  had  procured  it ;  and  wrote  to  the 
privy-council  a  short  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  told  them,  that 
"  though  he  held  his  gown  of  the  king, 
his  conscience  was  God's."  When 
James  heard  of  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
"thanked  God  that  he  had  a  bishop 
who  dared  to  do  his  duty."  Though 
this  be  equally  honourable  for  his 
majesty  and  Bishop  Forbes,  it  is  no 
great  compliment  to  the  order  in  gene- 
va!.— Mitchell 


EXPORTED  AND  TRANSPORTED. 

A  gentleman  recently  married  was 
enjoying  with  his  young  wife  an  even- 
ing walk  along  the  beach  at  Mussel- 
burgh. A  vessel  which  had  just  left  the 
harbour  at  Leith  passed  them  on  its 
way  down  the  Forth,  bound  for  a  foreign 
port. 

"  Pray,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  hav- 
ing reference  to  their  conversation, 
"what  is  the  difference  between  exported 
and  transported  ?  * 

"  Were  you,  my  love,"  answered  her 
husband,  "aboard  that  vessel,  you  would 
be  exported,  and  I  would  be  trans- 
ported." 


AN  ATTENTIVE  WATTEK. 

A  youth  who  had  been  brought  up 
among  the  byres  and  stables  was  pro- 
moted to  serve  inside  the  house  as  assist- 
ant footman.  PI  is  debut  was  made  at  a 
sober  supper  of  eggs  where  a  few  friends 
were  present.  A  young  gentleman 
helped  himself  to  a  piece  of  oatcake, 
and  the  newly-fledged  waiter,  either  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  hospitality,  or 
judging  that  where  there  was  such  a 
choice  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 


* 
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deciding,  nudged  the  guest's  shoulder 
with  his  elbow,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear — 

M  Tak  a  bit  Iaif  to  your  egg,  man." 


FLORA  MAC  DONALD. 

Flora  Macdonald,  whose  memory 
will  be  ever  cherished  by  all  patriotic 
Scotsmen  for  her  noble  disinterested- 
ness in  aiding  Prince  Charles  to  make 
his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of 
Milton,  in  South  Uist.  Her  father, 
a  tacksman,  left  her  an  orphan  when 
only  a  year  old,  and  her  mother  mar- 
ried Macdonald  of  Armadale,  in  Skye, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  com- 
manded one  of  the  militia  companies 
raised  in  that  island  by  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  for  the  services  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

When  first  introduced  to  the  Prince, 
Flora  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
She  was  of  the  middle  size,  and,  besides 
a  handsome  figure  and  great  vivacity, 
she  possessed  much  good  sense,  an  ami- 
able temper,  and  a  kind  heart.  After 
the  Prince's  departure  she  was  appre- 
hended by  a  party  of  militia,  and  placed 
on  board  Commodore  Smith's  sloop, 
where  she  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness and  attention  by  him  and  General 
Campbell,  She  was  a  prisoner  for  a 
short  time  in  Dunstaffnage  Castle  ;  and 
after  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
she  was  removed  to  London,  where  she 
remained  in  confinement  from  December 
1746  till  the  following  July,  when  she 
was  discharged,  at  the  special  request  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  III.,  without  a  single  question 
having  been  put  to  her. 

After  her  return  to  Skye  she  married 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  with  whom 
she  emigrated  to  America.  There  her 
husband  died,  and,  after  enduring  many 
privations  during  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  she  returned  with  her 


family  to  Skye,  where  she  died,  March 
4th,  1790,  leaving  a  son,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Macdonald  of  the  Royal  Clan- 
Alpin  Regiment,  and  an  able  writer  on 
military  tactics  and  telegraphy;  and  a 
daughter,  married  to  Macleod  of  Skye. 
She  retained  her  Jacobite  predilections 
to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 


FRANCHISE  AND  FRENCH  CHEESE. 

During  the  agitation  about  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
franchise,  &c,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
a  town  in  Ayrshire,  at  which  the  local 
politicians  said  their  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  speaker  made  constant  re- 
ference to  the  franchise,  and  to  give 
it  "more  power"  he  invariably  pro- 
nouneed  the  word  "  francheese. "  A 
hearer,  whose  ears  were  better  than 
his  understanding,  thought  he  said 
French  cheese,  and  becoming  annoyed 
at  what  he  considered  an  undue  pre- 
ference for  a  foreign  article,  he  angrily 
exclaimed— 

(<  Ye  hac  a  puir  taste  to  say  sae 
muekle  about  fusionless  French  cheese: 
I  wadna  gie  ane  o'  our  ain  Dunlop 
kebbucks  for  a  hail  cartload  o'  them." 


THE  HAYS  OF  ERROLL. 

The  Earls  of  Errol  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  a  brave  peasant,  of  the 
name  of  Hay,  who  was  ennobled  upon 
the  following  occasion.  In  the  year 
980,  and  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Third, 
the  Danes,  having  invaded  Scotland, 
gave  battle  to  the  Scots  at  Luncarty, 
near  Perth.  The  Scots,  being  worsted 
in  the  fight,  gave  way,  and  being  forced 
to  pass  a  defile  in  their  flight,  were 
stopped  by  a  countryman  and  his  two 
sons,  who  encouraged  them  to  rally 
and  renew  the  fight.  The  example, 
resistance,  and  reproaches  of  the  brave 
men,  armed  only  with  what  their  ploughs 
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furnished,  put  new  life  into  the  routed 
army,  who,  returning  to  the  field,  de- 
feated the  Danes  by  this  reinforcement 
from  the  plough,  and  delivered  their 
country  from  servitude.  The  battle 
being  over,  the  father,  named  Hay, 
was  ennobled  by  the  king,  in  a  par- 
liament at  Scone,  rewarded  with  the 
best  part  of  the  enemy's  baggage,  and 
a  grant  of  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  con- 
taining as  much  land  as  a  falcon  Hew 
over  without  alighting,  and  lying  in  the 
best  part  of  the  country.  The  march 
stones,  being  about  seven  miles  distant, 
are  to  this  day  called  the  Falcon  Stones. 


A  HOME  THRUST. 

A  certain  session-clerk  and  teacher 
in  a  Scottish  village  had  acquired  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  taking  a  dram  too 
much.  His  wife,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  much  distressed  on  this  account, 
and  frequently  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct ;  but 
he  turned  the  point  of  her  rebuke  by 
simply  exclaiming — 

"It's  very  tine,  gudewife,  that  I 
whiles  put  mysel1  afT  the  straicht  wi' 
a  gill  or  twa,  and  it  taks  another  ane 
to  get  me  plum  again ;  but  d'ye  no 
ken,  woman,  that  if  it  hadna  been  for 
that  bit  fant  o'  mine,  ye  ne'er  wad  hae 
been  my  wife  at  a'?" 


A.  SABBATARIAN  DIFFICULTY. 

Samuel  Shool  was  bellman  of  Gar- 
gunnock  for  many  years  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  being  a  great  favourite 
with  the  minister  and  his  wife,  he  came 
in  for  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
good  things  which  were  occasionally 
going  at  the  manse.  He  could  tell 
good  stories,  and  was  always  ready 
to  repeat  any  which  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  his  friends.  The  following 
was  one  of  his  best : — 


"  I  mind  ae  Sabbath  morning  at  the 
summer  preachings,  mair  than  thirty 
years  sin ,  the  mistress  was  in  a  sad 
pickle  because  Betty  M'Quat  had  for- 
gotten to  liowk  some  early  tatties  on 
the  Saturday  night ;  and  what  was  to 
be  done  ? 

"Betty  was  like  to  gang  through  the 
yirth  about  it,  and  quo*  she — 

"  'Mistress,  I'll  just  take  the  graip 
and  slip  oot  and  howk  a  wheen — nae- 
body  will  ken;  and  if  the  minister  should 
come  to  ken  o*t,  I'll  tak  a'  the  wyte 
and  the  sin  on  my  ain  shouthers.' 

<(<Na,  na,  Betty,'  said  the  mistress, 
'sin  I  maur,  hae  the  tatties  for  dinner 
this  di'.y,  just  gang  awa'  oot  and  pouter 
a  wee  pickle  frae  the  roots  o'  the  shaws 
wi'  your  hands.  Take  nae  graip  wi* 
ye — use  nae  warkloom  made  by  the 
hand  o1  man  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  and 
if  the  minister  sets  on  me  about  it,  I'll 
just  tell  him  that  there  wasna  a  graip 
shank  in  the  hands  o'  onybody  aboot 
the  house — surely  a  body  may  use  their 
ain  fingers  without  being  found  faut 


HUGH  MILLER  ON  BURNS. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters^  thus  describes  his  first 
perusal  of  Burns'  poems  : — 

I  read  the  inimitable  "Twa  Dogs." 
Here,  I  said,  is  the  full  and  perfect 
realisation  of  what  Swift  and  IJryden 
were  hardy  enough  to  attempt,  but 
lacked  genius  to  accomplish.  Here 
are  dogs — bona  fide  dogs  —  endowed, 
indeed,  with  more  than  human  sense 
and  observation,  but  true  to  character 
as  the  most  honest  and  attached  of 
quadrupeds  in  every  line.  And  then 
those  exquisite  touches  which  the  poor 
man,  inured  to  a  life  of  toil  and  poverty, 
can  alone  rightly  understand  !  and  those 
deeply -based  remarks  on  character, 
which  only  the  philosopher  can  justly 
appreciate.    This  is  the  true  Catholic 
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poetry  which  addresses  itself,  not  to 
any  little  circle,  walled  in  from  the  rest 
of  the  species  by  some  peculiarity  of 
thought,  prejudice,  or  condition,  but 
to  the  whole  human  family.  I  read 
on.  "The  Holy  Fair,*'  "Hallowe'en," 
"The  Address  to  the  Deil,"  engaged 
me  by  turns ;  and  then  the  strange, 
uproarious,  unequalled,  "  Death  and 
Doctor  Hornbook."  This  I  said  is 
something  new  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Shakespeare  possessed  above 
all  men  the  power  of  instant  and  yet 
natural  transition — from  the  lightly  gay 
to  the  deeply  pathetic,  from  the  wild 
to  the  humorous ;  but  the  opposite 
states  of  feeling  which  he  induces,  how- 
ever close  to  the  neighbourhood,  are 
ever  distinct  and  separate  ;  the  oil  and 
the  water,  though  contained  in  the 
same  vessel,  remain  apart.  Here,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time,  they  mix  and 
incorporate,  and  yet  each  retains  its 
whole  nature  and  full  effect.  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  reader  that  the  feat 
has  been  repeated,  and  with  even  more 
'completeness,  in  the  wonderful  "Tain 
o'  Shanter."  I  read  on.  "  The  Cot- 
tar's Saturday  Night "  filled  my  whole 
soul ;  my  heart  throbbed  and  my  eyes 
moistened  ;  and  never  before  did  I  feel 
half  so  proud  of  my  country,  or  know 
half  so  well  on  what  score  it  was  I  did 
best  in  feeling  proud.  I  had  perused 
the  entire  volume  from  beginning  to 
end,  ere  I  remembered  that  I  had  not 
taken  supper,  and  that  it  was  more 
than  time  to  go  to  bed." 


A  WORTHY  CHURCH-GOER. 

An  old  man,  who  for  many  years  had 
walked  every  Sunday  from  Newhaven 
to  Edinburgh  to  attend  St  Andrew's 
Church,  was  complimented  one  day 
by  an  elder  for  the  regularity  and 
length  of  his  appearance  in  church. 
The   old   man  unconsciously  evinced 


how  little  he  deserved  the  compli- 
ment, by  saying — 

"  Deed,  sir,  it's  very  true;  but  aboon 
a',  I  like  to  hear  the  sough  and  jingling 
o'  the  bells,  and  to  see  a'  the  braw 
folk." 


A  "ministerial"  banquet. 

In  1811,  when  Dr  Chalmers  was 
minister,  he  was  one  day  surprised  at 
being  visited  by  Professor  Duncan  of 
St  Andrews,  and  Robert  Mudie,  the 
author,  who,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  minister,  informed  him  that  they 
intended  to  dine  with  him.  On  con- 
sulting his  servant  as  to  what  there 
was  for  dinner,  Chalmers  found  to 
his  dismay  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  house  but  two  parcels  of  salt  fish. 
Having  given  directions  that  a  portion 
of  each  should  be  boiled  separately,  he 
joined  his  friends,  and  went  out  with 
them  to  enjoy  a  walk.  Ou  returning 
home,  dinner  was  served,  two  large 
and  most  promising  dishes  being  placed 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
host,  as  the  covers  were  removed, 
"you  have  variety  to  choose  from : 
this,"  pointing  to  the  dish  before  him, 
"is  salt  fish  from  St  Andrews,  and 
that,"  pointing  to  the  other,  "is  hard 
fish  from  Dundee." 


A  fatal  cure. 

The  wife  of  the  first  Karl  of  Lothian, 
who  died  in  1647,  was  ?aid  to  be  addicted 
to  the  "Black  Art,"  i.e.,  witchcraft, 
and  her  exercise  of  it  at  last  proved 
fatal  to  her  husband  I  The  circumstance 
is  thus  narrated  in  Douglas's  Peerage. 
"  That  lady  thereafter  being  vexed 
with  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  implored 
the  help  of  a  notable  warlock  by  a 
byname  called  Playfair,  who  conde- 
scended to  heal  her,  but  with  condition 
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that  the  sore  should  fall  on  them  she 
loved  best ;  whereunto  she  agreeing  did 
convalesce,  but  the  earl,  her  husband, 
found  the  cancer  in  his  throat,  of  which 
he  died  shortly  after." 


LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

The  kindness  and  politeness  with 
which  this  nobleman  conferred  a  favour 
greatly  enhanced  its  value.  He  would 
often  say,  when  he  gave  away  prefer- 
ment, and  more  particularly  to  those 
whose  merit  was  their  only  recom- 
mendation to  him — 

"Go  to  my  secretary,  and  desire 
him  to  prepare  the  presentation  im- 
mediately, or  I  shall  have  some  duke 
or  great  man  make  application,  whom 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  refuse." 


NO  ALTERNATIVE. 

"Ftsh  me  a  drink  0'  water,  Jock," 
said  an  old  bedridden  Fifer  to  his  son, 
one  day,  "for  I'm  unco  drouthy."  The 
urchin  went  to  the  pitcher,  and,  observ- 
ing that  it  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  muddy  and  unpalatable 
water,  he  remarked — 

"  Ye'll  no  talc  a  flicher  o'  meal  on 
the  tap  o't,  father?" 

"  Na,  na,  laddie." 

M  Fegs,"  returned  the  boy,  scratching 
his  head,  "I'll  hae  to  gang  to  the  wall, 
than!" 


ONE  TO  THE  MINISTER, 

The  minister  of  Auchterarder  was 
sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
one  of  his  parishioners,  who  requested 
the  loan  of  his  mare,  as  his  own  was 
ill. 

"  You  shall  have  her,"  said  the  min- 
ister ;  * ( but  be  careful  of  the  beast,  and 


don't  load  her  too  heavily."  Taking  a 
walk  the  same  day  along  a  country 
road,  he  met  John  and  the  mare,  the 
latter  drawing  a  very  heavy  load  of 
sand.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
worthy  man,  who  heaped  on  John's 
head  many  a  hearty  rebuke.  John 
heard  him  till  he  had  finished,  and 
then  said  quietly — 

"  Stones  are  heavy,  and  sand  heavier, 
hut  the  rage  of  the  fool  is  weightier  than 
all." 


SPEAKING  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  divine, 
whose  matrimonial  relations  are  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind,  that  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, while  reading  to  his  congregation 
the  parable  of  the  supper,  in  which 
occurs  the  passage — "And  another 
said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  I  go  to  prove  them  ;  I  pray  thee 
have  me  excused.  And  another  said, 
I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore 
cannot  come," — he  suddenly  paused  at 
the  end  of  this  verse,  drew  off  his  spec- 
tacles, and,  looking  on  his  hearers,  said 
with  emphasis — 

"The  fact  is,  my  brethren,  one  woman 
can  draw  a  man  further  away  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  fifty  yoke  of 
oxen." 


THE  SAME  DIRECTION. 

A  Fifeshire  bailie,  dining  out  one 
night,  was  returning  home  rather  late, 
and  "  wi'  just  a  drappie  in  his  e'e." 
As  he  "meandered"  along  the  street, 
sometimes  on  one  side  of  it,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  he  at  length  stumbled 
over  a  cart  tram,  which  had  been  left 
in  the  gutter  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  footing 
he  stumbled  still  more,  and  at  length 
landed  safely  and  softly  on  a  dunghilL 
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A  giidewife,  who  lived  close  by,  hear- 
ing the  noise,  ran  out  of  her  house, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  Seeing  Mr 
  in  such  a  sorry  plight,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"Eh,  bailie,  is  that  you?" 

"  Deed  is't,  Janet,"  replied  the  dazed 
magistrate,  it's  just  me,  but  never  heed, 
I  was  just  gaun  wast  the  town  at  ony 
rate." 


A  REAL  UMBRELLA. 

Will  Speir  constantly  earned  a  huge 
staff,  more  like  an  elongated  paling 
stab,  than  a  walking  stick,  and  he  used 
it  as  occasion  required  either  legitimately 
or,  as  has  been  already  told,  as  a  horse, 
etc.;  but  one  day,  during  a  deluge  of 
rain,  he  eclipsed  all  its  former  uses  by 
sticking  it  in  the  ground  and  using  it 
as  a  shelter  1  Being  caught  in  this 
strange  position  by  a  passer-by,  who 
said  to  him — 

"Will,  ye're  surely  dafter  the  day 
than  ever.  Whatna  kind  o'  umbrella's 
that  ye  hae  got  ?  It  canna  keep  rain 
aff." 

"That  may  be  sae,"  answered  Will, 
"but  I  wad  like  to  see  the  rain  that 
wad  get  through't,  at  ony  rate." 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  TRADESMAN. 

During  the  erection  of  a  Unitarian 
chapel  in  Glasgow,  one  of  the  trades- 
men engaged  ran  short  of  nails,  and 
proceeded  to  an  ironmonger's  to  procure 
a  fre^h  supply.  The  shopkeeper, 
surprised  at  the  large  quantity  ordered, 
said — 

"That's  nails  eneuch  to  big  a  city 
kirk." 

"Deed,"  said  the  customer,  "that's 
just  what  they're  for,  although  it's  no 
for  a  town's-kirk. " 


"Maybe  for  a  meeting-house?" 
queried  the  ironmonger. 

"  Na,"  answered  the  other,  "  they're 
just  for  the  woodwork  of  the  new 
Unitarian  chapel." 

"Say  ye  that!"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  seller  of  nails;  "and  had 
ye  the  daring  impudence,  sin'  I  maun 
say  sae,  to  try  and  get  them  frac  me  ? 
Tak  back  your  siller  and  gie  me  my 
nails.  I'll  ne'er  hae't  said  that  I  sell't 
a  pin  to  prop  up  a  pillar  o'  Satan's." 


EASILY  ACCOUNTED  FOB. 

At  a  Perthshire  election  Sir  John 
Campbell  solicited  a  Mr  M'Gregor  to 
use  his  influence  with  his  son,  to  give 
his  vote  for  Sir  George  Murray.  The 
old  man  said  it  would  be  useless,  as  his 
son  was  already  pledged  to  the  opposite 
party.  Sir  John  was  greatly  displeased 
when  he  heard  this,  and  testily  replied — 

"Then  your  son  is  no  true  M'Gre- 
gor  ;  there  must  be  some  bad  blood  in 
him." 

To  which  the  descendant  of  Rob 
Roy  quietly  replied — 

"I  wadna  doubt,  Sir  John,  but  there 
is,  for  his  mother  was  a  Campbell  1 
Laird  of  Logan, 


"the  auchindrane  tragedy." 

In  1611,  John  Mure  of  Auchindrane 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  retainer 
of  Kennedy  of  Colzcan,  committed 
where  there  were  no  witnesses,  but 
which  was  discovered  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  man  had 
been  buried  in  Girvan  churchyard,  but 
the  laird  of  Colzean  dreaming  of  him  in 
his  sleep,  caused  his  remains  to  be 
exhumed,  and  insisted  on  all  who  lived 
near  to  come  and  touch  the  corpse. 
All  did  so  but  Auchindrane  and  his  son, 
whom  nobody  suspected,  till  his  young 
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daughter,  Mary  Mure,  seeing  the 
crowd,  went  in  among  them,  and  when 
she  came  near  the  dead  body  blood 
sprang  from  it,  on  which  Auchindrane 
was  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture. 

"The  Auchindrane  Tragedy,"  foun- 
ded on  this  murder,  is  one  of  the  dram- 
atic compositions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 


FATAL  CURIOSITY. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1801,  the  loss 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  then  in 
Egypt,  who  were  not  engaged,  but 
only  exposed  to  distant  shot,  was  three 
rank  and  file  killed  ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dickson,  Captain  Archibald 
Argyle  Campbell,  Lieutenant  Simon 
Fraser,  three  sergeants,  one  drummer, 
and  twenty-three  rank  and  file  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  42d,  on  this  day,  was 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  except  the 
wound  of  Colonel  Dickson,  and  one  or 
two  more,  the  whole  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  it  not  been  for  the  idle 
curiosity  of  some  young  men.  While 
the  general  was  in  consultation 
whether  he  should  pursue  the  enemy 
to  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  General 
Moore,  who  was  never  absent  when 
his  presence  was  required,  had  ordered 
the  42d  up  to  the  right,  to  form  the 
closest  possible  order,  immediately 
under  a  steep  hill,  which  would 
effectually  conceal  them,  while  they 
would  be  ready,  on  the  first  signal,  to 
dash  up  the  hill  upon  the  enemy.  The 
battalion  accordingly  lay  close  under 
the  hill,  without  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  most  positive  orders 
were  given  that  every  man  should  sit 
down  with  his  firelock  between  his 
knees,  ready  to  start  up  at  a  moment's 
warning ;  and  on  no  account  was  any 
person  to  quit  the  column,  lest  the 
position  should  be  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  covered  with  guns  the 
top  of  the  hill  immediately  above.  In 


this  situation  the  regiment  lay  in  perfect 
silence,  till  thi\;e  young  men,  seized 
with  an  irresistible  curiosity  to  see  what 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  doing,  crept 
out,  unperceived  by  Colonel  Stuart,  the 
commanding  officer.  They  were  des- 
cried by  the  enemy,  who  quickly  brought 
their  guns  to  bear  on  the  regiment,  and, 
in  an  instant,  three  shots  were  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  the  column.  This 
being  repeated  before  the  men  could  be 
removed  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  a 
projecting  hill,  thirteen  men  were  left 
on  the  ground,  either  killed  or  wounded; 
Lieutenant  Simon  Fraser  lost  his  left 
hand,  and  Captain  Archibald  Campbell 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  and 
side.  Thus  a  foolish,  and,  on  such  an 
occasion,  an  unpardonable  curiosity, 
caused  death,  or  irreparable  injury,  tc 
several  officers  and  soldiers. 


A  NATURAL  DEDUCTION. 

"Weel,  John,"  said  a  west  country 
laird  to  a  tenant  one  morning  during 
the  Disruption  storm  of  1843,  "what 
d'ye  think  o'  this  voluntary  business?" 

"Deed,  sir,"  replied  John,  "I'm  a 
wee  doubtfu'  about  it.  I  think  we 
puir  folk  hue  very  liLle  to  do  wi't,  and 
that  the  ministers  are  makin'  a'  the  stir 
about  it  theniscls." 

"You're  right  there,  John,"  said  the 
laird ;  "  it  certainly  is  the  ministers 
that  are  moving  maist  in  the  matter." 

"  Then,  laird,  ye  may  be  sure  they're 
driving  their  ain  drift,"  answered  the 
tenant ;  "my  mither  used  to  say  to  me, 
'Jock,'  said  she,  'whenever  ye  see  a 
lot  o'  craws  a'  fleein'  ae  way,  ye  may  be 
aye  sure  that  they  hae  craws'  business 
in  hand  1'" 


CHANGED  TIMES. 

Will  Speir  was  one  evening  in  the 
house  of  an  Ayrshire  minister,  who  was 
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also  an  excellent  violinist.  The  latter 
was  playing  reels  and  strathspeys  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  Will,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
dancing,  set  his  feet  to  work  with  such 
a  will  that  he  fairly  tired  the  minister 
before  he  ceased  dancing,  when  the 
player  presented  Will  with  a  shilling! 

"Hech  me,  sir,"  replied  Speir,  "isn't 
this  world  uncolie  chang't  ?  Wha  ever 
heard  afore  o'  a  fiddler  payin'  a  dancer  ? 
In  my  young  days  the  dancers  aye  paid 
the  fiddlers." 


peden's  prophecies. 

A  little  before  the  death  of  Peden,  he 
was  in  Auchincloich,  where  he  was  born, 
in  the  house  of  John  Richman,  there 
being  two  beds  in  the  room, "one  for 

him,  and  one  for  Andrew   ,  who 

dwelt  in  and  about  the  New  Milns. 
When  Andrew  was  going  to  his  bed  he 
heard  him  very  strongly  importuning 
the  Lord  to  have  pity  upon  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  spare  a  remnant,  and  not 
make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  His  anger. 
And  when  he  was  off  his  knees,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  cry- 
ing out — 

' 1  Oh !  the  Monzies,  the  French  Mon- 
zies!  See  how  they  run  !  How  long  will 
they  run?  Lord,  cut  their  houghs  and 
stay  their  running.  "  Thus  he  continued 
all  night,  sometimes  on  his  knees,  and 
sometimes  walking.  In  the  morning 
they  inquired  what  he  meant  by  the 
Monzies?  He  said,  "  O,  sirs!  ye  will 
have  a  dreadful  day  by  the  French 
Monzies,  and  a  set  of  wicked  men  in 
these  lands,  who  will  take  part  with 
them  !  The  west  of  Scotland  will  pay 
dear  for  it !  They  will  run  thicker  in 
the  water  of  Ayr  and  Clyde  than  ever 
the  Highlandmen  did."  I  lay  in  that 
chamber  about  three  years  ago,  and  the 
said  John  Richman  and  his  wife  told 
me  that  these  were  his  words.  At  other 
times  to  the  same  purpose,  saying — 


"O  !  the  Monzies,  the  Monzies  will 
be  through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland  !  O,  I  think  I 
see  them  at  our  firesides,  slaying  man, 
wife,  and  children.  The  remnant  will 
get  a  breathing ;  but  they  will  be 
driven  to  the  wilderness  again,  and  their 
sharpest  hours  will  be  last." 


LORD  KAMES  AS  A  FARMER. 

Soon  after  Mr  Home  was  advanced 
to  the  bench  and  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Karnes,  a  neighbouring  laird  coming  to 
visit  him,  found  him  in  the  fields  hard 
at  work,  assisting  to  clear  the  stones 
from  a  new  inclosure.  His  neighbour 
waited  with  impatience  till  summoned 
by  the  bell  to  dinner. 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "you 
have  truly  wrought  for  your  meal ;  and 
pray  let  me  ask  you  how  much  you 
think  you  will  gain  by  that  hard  labour 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  " 

"Why,  really  my  good  sir,"  replied 
the  other,  "I  never  did  calculate  the 
value  of  my  labour ;  but  one  thing  J 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  who 
is  capable  of  asking  that  question  will 
ever  deserve  the  name  of  a  farmer." 


THE  BLACK  PARLIAMENT. 

Although  the  Scottish  barons  appeared 
unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  government  of  Robert,  yet  there 
were  concealed  traitors  among  the  pa- 
triots. William  de  Soulis  and  some 
other  persons  of  quality  conspired  against 
the  king.  The  plot  was  revealed  by 
the  Countess  of  St  rat  hern,  and  Soulis, 
having  been  apprehended,  made  a  full 
confession.  The  conspirators  were  tried 
in  parliament,  at  Scone,  August  1320, 
and  Soulis  and  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
ern  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. Gilbert  de  Malerb  and 
John  de  Losie,  both  knights,  and  Rich- 
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ard  Brown,  an  esquire,  were  found 
guilty  of  treason,  and  suffered  the 
punishment  of  traitors.  Roger  de  Mow- 
bray died  before  sentence,  yet  a  like 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  his  dead 
body.  The  king,  however,  mitigated 
this  rigour,  and  allowed  him  all  the 
honours  of  sepulture.  The  fate  of  David 
de  Brechin  was  much  deplored.  That 
brave  young  man,  the  nephew  of  the 
king,  had  served  with  reputation  against 
the  Saracens.  To  him  the  conspirators, 
after  having  exacted  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
had  revealed  their  plot.  He  condemned 
their  undertaking,  and  refused  to  share 
in  it;  yet  entangled  by  his  fatal  oath  he 
concealed  the  treason.  Notwithstanding 
his  relation  to  the  royal  family,  his  per- 
sonal merits,  and  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  he  was  made  an 
example  of  rigorous,  though  impartial 
justice.  Sir  Eustace  de  Maxwell,  Sir 
Walter  de  Berclay,  sheriff  of  Aberdeen, 
Sir  Patrick  de  Graham,  Hameline  de 
Troupe,  and  Eustace  de  Rattray,  were 
tried  and  acquitted.  This  parliament, 
in  which  so  much  noble  blood  was 
shed,  continued  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  vulgar  under  the  appellation  of 
Black  Parliament. 


CAPTAIN  M'GREGOR  AT  PREO°NPANS. 

Captain  M'Gregor,  of  the  DulL  of 
Perth's  regiment,  for  the  want  of  better 
arms  furnished  his  men  with  scythes, 
which  he  caused  to  be  sharpened  and 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  poles  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  long.  These  proved  very 
destructive  weapons,  and  his  men  did 
great  execution.  They  cut  the  legs  of 
the  horses  in  two,  and  the  riders  through 
the  middle  of  their  bodies.  M'Gregor, 
advancing  to  the  charge,  received  rive 
wounds,  two  of  them  from  balls  which 
pierced  his  body.  Stretched  on  the 
ground,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  he  called  out  to  the  Highlanders 
of  his  company — 


' £  My  lads,  I  am  not  dead  ! — by  G— 
I  shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his 
duty.'1 

A  PENITENT  CARTER. 

A  Port- Glasgow  carter,  who  fre- 
quently visited  Greenock,  invariably 
returned  fou*  To  prevent  domestic 
strife,  he  used  to  say  to  his  wife  on  such 
occasions — 

u  Noo,  Kate,  I'm  awfu'  fou  thenicht, 
so  ye  maun  be  cannie  wi'  your  tongue, 
and  I  will  thole  wi'  ye  as  weel  as  I  can, 
my  woman  ;  but  dinna  be  ower  hard  on 
me/' 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

The  following  letter,  which  anticipates 
Sydney  Smith's  famous  Yorkshire  ex- % 
periences,  and  also  Hood's  equally  well-  * 
known  articles  on  a  similar  subject,  was 
written  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  of 
Leucine,  to  his  relative  Admiral  Duncan 
in  London : — 

"Cranston,  January  1,  1792. 

"My  dear  Sir, — You  asked  me  what 
I  had  been  doing?  To  the  best  of  my 
memory,  what  has  passed  since  I  came 
home  is  as  follows  : — Finding  the  roof 
bad,  I  sent  slaters,  at  the  peril  of  their 
necks,  to  repair  it.  They  mended  three 
holes,  and  made  thirty  themselves.  I 
pulled  down  as  many  walls  round  the 
house  as  would  have  fortified  a  town. 
This  was  in  summer ;  but  now  that  the 
winter  is  come,  I  would  give  all  the 
money  to  put  them  up  again  that  it  cost 
me  to  take  them  down.  I  thought  it 
would  give  a  magnificent  air  to  the  hall 
to  throw  the  passage  into  it.  After  it 
was  done  I  went  out  of  town  to  see  how 
it  looked.  It  was  night  when  I  went 
into  it ;  the  wind  blew  out  the  candle, 
from  the  oversize  of  the  room  ;  upon 
which  I  ordered  the  partition  to  be  built 
up  again,  that  I  might  not  die  of  cold 
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in  the  midst  of  summer.  I  ordered  the 
old  timber  to  be  thinned,  to  which,  per- 
haps, the  love  of  lucre  a  little  con- 
tributed. The  workmen,  for  every  tree 
they  cut  down,  destroyed  three,  by  let- 
ting them  fall  on  each  other.  I  received 
a  momentary  satisfaction  from  hearing 
that  the  carpenter  I  employed  had  cut 
off  his  thumb  in  felling  a  tree.  But  this 
pleasure  was  soon  allayed  when,  upon 
examining  his  measure,  I  found  that  he 
had  measured  and  cheated  me  of  twenty 
per  cent.  Remembering  with  a  pleasing 
complacency  the  Watcombe  pigs,  I  paid 
thirty  shillings  for  a  sow  with  pigs,  and 
my  wife  starved  them.    They  ran  over 

to  a  madman,  Lorn  ,  who  distrained 

them  for  damage ;  and  the  mother,  with 
ten  helpless  infants,  died  of  bad  usage. 
Loving  butter  much,  and  cream  more, 
I  bought  two  Dutch  cows,  and  had 
plenty  of  both.  I  made  my  wife  a  pre- 
sent of  two  more  ;  she  learned  the  way 
to  market  for  their  produce,  and  I  have 
never  got  a  bowl  of  cream  since.  I  made 
a  fine  haystack,  but  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  as  to  the  manner  of  drying  the  hay 
and  building  the  stack.  The  stack  took 
fire,  by  which  I  had  the  double  mortifica- 
tion of  losing  my  hay  and  finding  my 
wife  had  more  sense  than  myself.  I 
kept  no  plough,  for  which  I  thank  my 
Maker ;  because  then  I  must  have  wrote 
this  letter  from  a  jail.  I  paid  £20  for 
a  dunghill,  because  I  was  told  it  was  a 
good  thing ;  and  now  I  would  give  any- 
body 20s.  to  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it. 
I  built  and  stocked  a  pigeon-house,  but 
the  cats  watched  below  and  the  hawks 
hovered  above,  and  pigeon  soup,  roasted 
pigeon,  or  cold  pigeon  pie  I  have  never 
seen  since.  I  fell  to  drain  a  piece  of 
low  ground  behind  the  house,  but  I  hit 
upon  the  tail  of  the  rock,  and  drained 
the  well  of  the  house,  by  which  I  can 
get  no  water  for  my  victuals.  I  entered 
into  a  great  project  for  selling  lime,  upon 
a  promise  from  one  of  my  own  farmers 
to  give  me  land  off  his  farm  ;  but  when 
I  went  to  take  off  my  ground  he  laughed, 


said  he  had  choused  the  lawyer,  and 
exposed  me  to  a  dozen  lawsuits  for 
breach  of  bargains  which  I  could  not 
perform.  I  fattened  black  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  could  not  agree  with  the 
butchers  about  the  price.  For  mere 
economy  we  ate  them  ourselves,  and 
almost  killed  all  the  family  with  surfeits. 
I  brewed  much  beer,  but  the  small  turned 
sour,  and  the  servants  drank  all  the 
strong.  I  found  a  ghost  in  the  house, 
whose  name  was  M'Alister,  a  pedlar, 
that  had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  house  two  centuries 
ago.  No  servant  would  go  on  an  errand 
after  the  sun  was  set,  for  fear  of  M'Alister, 
which  obliged  me  to  send  off  one  set  of 
my  servants.  Soon  after  the  house- 
keeper, yonr  old  friend  Mrs  Browne, 
died,  aged  ninety  ;  and  then  the  belief 
ran  that  another  ghost  was  in  the  house, 
upon  which  many  of  the  new  set  of 
servants  begged  leave  to  quit  the  house, 
and  got  it.  In  one  thing  only  I  have 
succeeded  ;  I  have  quarrelled  with  all 
my  neighbours  ;  so  that  with  a  dozen 
gentlemen's  seats  in  my  view,  I  stalk 
along  like  a  lion  in  a  desert.  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  happy  with  my 
tenants  because  I  could  be  insolent  to 
them  without  their  being  insolent  to 
me  ;  but  they  paid  me  no  rent,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  shall  have  above  one-half 
of  the  very  few  friends  I  have  in  the 
country  in  a  prison.  Such  being  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  I  intend  to 
quit  them  all  in  about  a  month,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  mortification  of  spending  the 
spring  in  London,  where  I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  Mrs  Dalrymple  is  so  well. 
May  God  preserve  her  long  to  you,  for 
she  is  a  fine  creature.  Just  when  I  was 
going  to  you  last  spring,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Bess  that  she  was  dying.  I 
put  off  my  journey  to  Watcombe,  and 
almost  killed  myself  with  posting  to 
Scotland,  where  I  found  madam  in 
perfect  good  health. — Yours  always, 
my  dear  Jack, 

"  John  Palrym?let" 
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THE  HORSE  MUSS  ELL. 

.  In  the  most  of  the  rivers  in  Scotland, 
besides  the  marvelous  plcntie  of  sal- 
mond  and  other  fishes  gotten  there,  is 
a  shellfish  called  the  horse  mussell,  of  a 
great  quantity,  wherein  are  engendered 
innumerable  faire,  beautifnll,  and  de- 
lectable pearles,  convenient  for  the 
pleasure  of  man,  and  profitable  for  the 
use  of  phisicke  ;  and  some  of  them  so 
faire  and  polished  that  they  may  bee 
equal  to  any  orientall  pearles ;  and 
generally  by  the  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  when  dearth  and  scarcity  of  vic- 
tuals are  in  the  land,  then  the  fishes  are 
most  plentifully  taken  for  the  support 
of  the  people. — Monipennie. 

NED  TURNER'S  REGRET. 

Ned  Turner  was  a  u  mugger,"  {■& ,  a 
hawker  of  earthenware,  who,  with  his 
cart  and  his  cuddy,  used  to  frequent  the 
fairs  and  markets  of  Perthshire.  Fond 
of  the  open  air,  he  was  never  comfort- 
able when  under  cover,  and  he  was 
perfectly  miserable  in  winter  when  the 
days  were  short,  and  the  snow -covered 
roads  prevented  him  moving  about. 
His  spirits  revived,  however,  as  the 
d^ys  lengthened,  and  when  the  summer 
was  at  its  zenith  he  used  to  say  to  his 
friends — 

"  Eh,  lads,  I'm  sweir't  to  dee  at  a', 
but  I  wad  be  awfu'  sweir't  to  dee  in 
simmer — I  wad  miss  a*  the  fine  weather, 
and  the  lang  days  ! 15 

VALUE  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  THIR- 
TEENTH AND  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

There  is  no  subject  respecting  which 
there  is  a  greater  degree  of  error  than 
the  value  of  money  in  former  times. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  copper 
was  as  valuable  as  silver  is  now,  and 
silver  as  valuable  as  gold  j  but  that  was 


not  the  case.  The  true  mode  of  ascer- 
taining it  is  to  appeal  to  what  was  the 
price  actually  paid  for  commodities; 
and  in  doing  this  we  must  keep  in  mind 
what  was  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
different  coins.  At  first  a  pound  of 
silver,  which  is  now  coined  into  66,  was 
made  into  20  shillings,  and  no  more. 
Twenty  shillings  were  equal  to  a  pound 
weight  of  silver,  in  the  time  of  King 
Robert  Bruce.  In  the  chamberlain's 
rolls,  the  following  are  the  prices 
charged  to  king  Robert  for  various 
articles  : — 

Wheat,  per  boll,  is.  *]jtd.,  which  was 
equal  in  quantity  of  silver,  say,  for 
brevity,  only  three  times  as  much  as  the 
present  denominations,  and  the  price 
then  was  4s.  lo^d.  of  our  present 
money.  Meal,  is.  3^.  per  boll,  equal 
to  3«r.  gd.  Barley  and  malt,  it.  6\d., 
equal  to  4s.  *j\d.  Oats,  6d.t  equal  to 
I  J.  6d.  A  mart,  8s.  2d.,  equal  to 
£i,  4s.  6d.  A  sheep,  is.  6d.,  equal  to 
4J-.  6d.  At  another  time  we  find  a 
sheep  charged  is,,  equal  to  3J.  ;  and  a 
cow,  ioj.,  equal  to  £i,  10s.  Cattle  were, 
in  proportion,  cheaper  than  now,  in 
consequence  of  less  land  being  under 
cultivation.  Alexander  III.  paid  for 
a  quarter  of  oats,  $2~d,,  equal  to 
is.  $d.  For  barley,  is.,  equal  to  y. 
For  wheat,  2s.  8^.,  equal  to  8j.  Wheat 
was  considered  dear  at  $s.  4^.,  equal  to 
ioj.  This  is  stated  by  Winton  in  his 
Chronicle,  book  viL,  line  521-524. 
King  Edward  I.,  as  appears  from 
Rymer's  Feeder  a,  paid  per  day,  to  a 
man  at  arms,  iod.t  equal  in  quantity  to 
2s.  6d.  ;  to  a  cross-bowman,  3^.,  equal 
to  gd.  ;  and  to  an  archer,  2d.,  equal  to 
6d.  Taking  all  in  all,  silver  seems  to 
have  been  equal  in  power  only  about 
six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 


THE  DUKE  AND  THE  BARBER. 

At  a  time  when  Archibald,  late 
Duke  of  Douglas,   was  residing  i$ 
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Edinburgh,  lie  stepped  into  a  barber's 
shop  one  morning,  and  drawing  his 
sword  out  of  its  scabbard,  he  said  to 
the  barber  that  he  wished  to  get  shaved, 
and  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  cut 
him,  as  in  that  case  he  would  cut  his 
head  off  with  this  sword.  The  barber 
told  his  grace  that  he  need  not  give 
himself  any  uneasiness  about  that,  as 
he  had  shaved  many  thousands  in  his 
time,  without  injuring  a  single  one. 
After  the  shaving  was  finished  to  the 
duke's  satisfaction,  he  asked  the  barber 
how  it  was  that  his  hand  did  not  feel  a 
little  shaky  when  he  knew  the  doom 
that  was  hanging  over  him  in  the  event 
of  his  work  not  being  properly  done? 
The  heroic  knight  of  the  soap-brush 
replied  by  saying — 

"  Not  a  bit,  your  grace,  for  you  see 
I  was  first  in  hand,  and,  had  I  cut  you, 
I  would  have  finished  up  by  cutting 
your  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and  then  I 
would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
either  you  or  your  sword." 

The  duke,  being  fond  of  a  practical 
joke,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
barber's  reply,  that  he  not  only  paid 
him  well  for  his  work,  but,  before 
leaving,  added  a  handsome  gratuity. 


BACKWARD  POSTERITY. 

The  following  epitaph  is  said  to  have 
stood  in  Montrose  churchyard  : — 

"Here  lies  the  bodeys  of  George 
Young  and  Isobel  Guthrie,  and  all 
their  posterity,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
bti:kwards. — November  25th,  1757." 


FORBES  OF  CRAIGIEVAR. 

Bishop  Forbes  of  Ccrse  had  several 
younger  brothers.  William,  the  next 
eldest  to  him,  was  bred  to  business, 
Wid,  from  a  traditional  story,  seems  to 


have  been  unsuccessful  on  his  first  out- 
set. His  elder  brother  had  frequently 
assisted  him  with  money,  but  at  last 
began  to  grow  weary  in  supplying  his 
needs.  Upon  an  emergency  he  applied 
for  the  loan  of  a  thousand  marks,  and, 
suspecting  a  denial,  told  his  brother 
that  he  would  find  a  sufficient  surety  to 
sign  the  bond  along  with  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "  ig 
that  case  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  the 
sum  wanted." 

The  younger  brother  called  at  the 
time  appointed. 

"Who,"  said  the  elder,  "is  to  sign 
with  you  as  surety  ?" 

"God  Almighty,"  said  the  other, 
"is  the  only  security  I  have  to  offer." 

"  Well,  brother,  he  is  not  to  be 
rejected ;  you  shall  have  the  money, 
and  I  hope  it  will  do  you  good." 

The  gentleman  soon  after  went  to 
Dantzic,  entered  into  trade,  applied 
assiduously  to  business,  and  in  a  few 
years  made  a  large  fortune.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  long  before  the 
bishop's  death,  and  first  purchased  the 
lands  of  Meny,  then  those  of  Craigievar 
and  Fintray.  His  son  William  was 
created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  I., 
and  his  descendant  also  represents 
Forbes  of  Corse,  as  the  bishop's  male 
line  has  been  long  extinct. 


GRAPES  AND  GRAIPS. 

A  conceited  English  gardener,  on 
being  shown  over  a  splendid  con- 
servatory in  the  north,  said  to  his 
fellow- Ad  am — 

"  Oh,  these  fruits  and  flowers  are  all 
very  well,  but  you  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  grapes." 

"Graips  !"  said  the  Scots  gardener; 
* 1  graips,  d'ye  say ;  man,  we  have  sae 
mony  graips  here  that  we  howk  our 
very  tatties  wi'  them." 

The  Englishman  was  nonplussed. 
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THE  SUN  AT  FAULT. 

"Rise,  Geordie,"  said  an  industrious 
small  farmer  in  the  M earns  to  his  herd 
one  morning;  "Rise,  Geordie,  the 
sim's  up  lang  ago." 

"It's  time  till'm,"  retorted  Geordie, 
yawning  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  he 
wasna  up  aJ  day  yesterday. " 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  BEES. 

An  Orkney  gentleman,  at  consider- 
able expense,  got  a  bee-hive  from  the 
south  country,  intending  to  introduce 
bees  into  the  Orkney  Islands.  To  his 
surprise,  he  very  soon  afterwards  found 
the  mouth  of  the  hive  stopped  up  with 
clay,  and  the  bees  suffocated.  On 
inquiry,  he  found  it  had  been  done  by 
his  servant,  who  was  apprehensive  of 
their  being  lost,  as  he  saw  them  coming 
out  and  flying  away. 


FROGS  AND  FRENCHMEN. 

In  1795,  the  Rev.  Mr  Pine  published 
a  small  volume,  entitled  The  French 
Revolution ;  exhibited  in  the  Light  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles^  &c.  In  Revelation 
xvi.,  John  tells  that  he  saw  "three 
unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  that  were 
the  spirits  of  devils  working  mi- 
racles." Now,"  says  the  reverend 
author.  "  Frogs  are  the  natural  em- 
blem of  Frenchmen,  as  they  furnish  a 
dish  of  food  very  common,  in  that 
country ;  and  perhaps  no  nation  par- 
takes so  much  of  that  reptile.  Frogs 
dwell  in  and  issue  from  low.  unclean, 
and  loathsome  cells  :  and  v/hat  cells  are 
more  unclean  and  loathsome  than  those 
of  the  Jacobins,  Cordeliers,  and  dis- 
guised Jesuits,  from  whence  the  con- 
vention sprung?  Again,  frogs  puff 
themselves  up  with  air,  are  boastful 
and  loquacious,  yet  still  repeating  the 
same  harsh  uncouth  notes  j  and  tell  me 


when  or  where  any  society,  or  even 
rabble  of  men,  has  ever  dunned  our 
ears  with  such  a  profusion  of  big  swell- 
ing words  of  vanity  as  the  convention? 
Spawning  tadpoles  of  constitutions,  they 
have  stunned  us  with  the  most  vociferous, 
harsh,  and  hideous  sounds.  Terror  is 
the  word  of  the  day.  A  little  more 
blood.  No  mercy !  no  humanity !  This 
is  surely  the  voice  of  the  bull-frog, 
whose  croaking  is  terrific,  and  whose 
voracity  is  insatiable." 


A  MISTAKEN  PRINCIPAL. 

When  the  late  Earl  of  Erroll  was  the 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  thought  fit  to 
send  an  address  of  congratulation  to  his 
lordship,  on  his  having  obtained  so  high 
an  office.  Their  envoy  was  their  prin- 
cipal, an  ancient  divine  who  had  been 
well  used  to  assemblies  and  commis 
sioners  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  his  long 
experience  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
use  to  him,  for  he  committed  a  sad 
blunder  in  the  mode  of  delivering  his 
address.  The  gorgeous  array  of  bailies, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  caught  his  eye  on 
first  entering  the  presence- room,  and 
dazzled  it  so  much  that  it  would  have 
required  some  time  to  recover  its  power 
of  discrimination.  Of  this  gorgeous 
array,  the  centre  star  was  one  Bailie 
Anderson,  powdered  wiih  a  particular 
degree  of  splendour;  and  the  principal, 
never  doubting  that  he  was  the  com- 
missioner, stepped  close  to  him,  and 
rolled  out  the  well-poised  periods  of 
his  address  with  an  air  of  unquestioning 
submission  that  quite  convulsed  the 
whole  of  those  who  were  up  to  the 
joke.  The  bailie  himself,  however, 
was  too  much  thunderstruck  to  be  able 
to  stop  him,  and  the  true  dignitary 
enjoyed  the  humour  of  the  thing  too 
much  to  deprive  his  double  of  any  part 
of  the  compliment.    In  a  word,  it  waa 
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not  till  the  doctor  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking,  and  stood  in  smiling  expec- 
tation of  his  grace's  reply,  that  some 
kind  friend  whispered  him  he  was  in 
the  wrong  box  ;  and  looking  round  he 
saw  in  an  opposite  corner  of  the  room 
a  personage,  not  indeed  so  fat,  and 
perhaps  not  quite  so  fine  as  his  bailie, 
but  possessing  a  native  grace,  and  ma- 
jesty of  port  and  lineament,  which  spoke 
but  too  plainly  where  the  incense  should 
have  been  offered  ! 


NEW  LIGHT. 

When  Cowper  was  made  bishop  of 
Galloway,  an  old  woman,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  parishioners  at  Perth, 
and  a  favourite,  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  her  minister  had  deserted  the  Pres- 
byterian cause.  Resolved  to  satisfy 
herself,  she  paid  him  a  visit  in  the 
Canongate,  where  he  had  his  residence, 
as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  The 
retinue  of  servants  through  which  she 
passed  staggered  the  good  woman's 
confidence,  and  on  being  ushered  into 
the  room,  where  the  bishop  sat  in  state, 
she  exclaimed — 

<(Oh,  sir,  what's  this?  and  ye  hae 
really  left  the  guid  cause,  and  turned 
prelate ! " 

"Janet,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  have 
got  a  new  light  upon  these  things." 

"  So  I  hear,  sir,"  replied  Janet ;  "  for 
when  ye  was  at  Perth  ye  had  but  a'e 
candle,  and  now  I  see  ye've  got  twa 
before  ye:  that's  your  new  light." 


COLONEL  GARDINER'S  LEAVE-TAKING. 

When  Colonel  Gardiner  took  leave  of 
his  wife  to  go  to  attack  the  rebels  in 
1745,  she  expressed  the  fears  natural 
on  such  an  occasion ;  to  which  the 
pious  hero  replied — 

(:  You  forget,  my  dear,  that  we  have 
an  eternity  to  spend  together  !  " 


LOCH  LOMOND. 

In  Lennox  is  a  great  loch,  called 
Loch  -  Low  m  on  d,  twenty-four  miles  in 
length,  and  in  bredth  eight,  containing 
the  number  of  thirty  isles.  In  this  loch 
is  observed  three  wonderful  things  :  the 
one  is  fishes,  verie  delectable  to  eat, 
that  have  no  finns  to  moove  themselves 
withall,  as  other  fishes  doe.  The 
seconde,  tempestuous  waves  and  surges 
of  the  water  perpetually  raging,  with- 
out windes,  and  that  in  time  of  the 
greatest  calmes,  in  the  faire  pleasant 
time  of  summer,  when  the  ayr  is  quyet. 
The  third  is  one  of  these  isles,  that  is 
not  corroborat,  nor  united  to  the  ground, 
but  hath  been  perpetually  loose  ;  and 
although  it  bee  fertill  of  good  grasse, 
and  replenished  with  neate,  yet  it 
mooves  by  the  waves  of  the  water, 
and  is  transported  sometimes  towards 
one  point,  and  othcrwhiles  towards 
another. — Monipennie. 


AN  ENCOURAGING  BEADLE. 

A  good-natured  beadle  used  to  stim- 
ulate young  preachers  when  he  saw 
them  at  all  flurried,  by  kindly  tapping 
their  shoulders  with  the  encouraging 
words — 

s<  Gang  awa  up,  my  young  man,  and 
you  will  get  the  better  0'  your  feelings. 
When  I  at  first  took  up  the  Bible  into 
the  pulpit,  I  was  very  nervous,  but 
now  I  feel  nowise  agitated  in  the  ser- 
vice." 


A  fool's  rebuke. 

Will  Jamieson,  an  Ayrshire  fool,  and 
a  great  cronie  of  Will  Speir's,  was  one 
day  presented  with  twopence  by  a  farmer 
at  Mauchline  fair,  with  instructions  to 
hand  it  to  Speir,  the  money,  however, 
being  really  meant  for  Jamieson  himself, 
but  who  was  too  proud  to  receive  alms 
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directly.  He  saw  through  the  ruse, 
however,  and  his  blood  immediately 
•rising  at  the  supposed  insult,  he  angrily 
exclaimed — 

"  Na,  na,  laird,  Vll  hae  nane  o'  your 
dirty  twopences.  Weel-a-wat,  thoivll 
be  needin't  thyself  some  day  sune — 
puir  daft,  silly  thing  that  ye  are  !  " 


THE  GLASGOW  "  GAGGERS 

This  Glasgow  recreation  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  thrusting  of 
absurdities,  wholesale  and  retail,  down 
the  throat  of  some  too  credulous  gaper. 
Whether  the  "gag"  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  compliment  to  the  gaggee,  some 
egregious  piece  of  butter,  which  would 
at  once  be  rejected  by  any  mouth  more 
sensitive  than  that  for  whose  well-known 
swallow  it  is  intended — or  some  won- 
derful story,  gravely  delivered  with 
every  circumstance  of  apparent  serious- 
ness, but  evidently  involving  some  sheer 
impossibility  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the 
obtuse  individual,  who  is  made  to  suck 
it  in  with  the  eagerness  of  a  starved 
weanling ;  or  in  whatever  other  way 
the  gag  may  be  disguised,  the  principle 
of  the  joke  is  the  same  in  its  essence. 
And  the  solemn  triumph  of  the  gagger, 
and  the  grim  applause  of  the  silent 
witnesses  of  his  dexterity,  are  alike 
visible  in  their  sparkling  eyes.  A  few 
individuals,  particularly  skilled  in  this 
elegant  exercise,  erected  themselves  into 
a  club,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  its 
more  sedulous  and  constant  cultivation. 
The  club  took  the  name  of  ;he  Gagg 
College,  and  some  of  the  very  first  men 
in  the  town  did  not  disdain  to  be  matri- 
culated in  its  paltry  album.  The  seat 
of  this  enlightened  university  was  an 
obscure  tavern,  or  oyster-house ;  and 
here  its  eminent  professors  were  always 
to  be  found  at  the  appointed  hours,  en- 
gaged in  communicating  their  precious 
lore  to  a  set  of  willing  disciples,  or 
sharpening  their  wits  in  more  secret 


conclave  among  themselves,  sparring  as 
it  were  in  their  gloves,  giving  blows  to 
each  other,  more  innocent,  no  doubt, 
til  an  those  which  were  reserved  for  the 
uninitiated.  — Mitchell, 


MACDONALD  OF  KEPPOCH. 

The  manner  in  which  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  conducted  himself  at  Culloden, 
where  he  met  his  fate,  is  highly  honour- 
able to  his  memory,  while  it  has  oflen 
been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the 
Macdonalds  by  whom  he  was  aban- 
doned. The  three  Macdonald  regi- 
ments were  stationed  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  went  off  without  striking  a 
blow,  when  they  were  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
drawn  their  swords  for  the  attack. 
"When  the  Macdonald  regiments  re- 
treated," says  Home,  "without  having 
attempted  to  attack  sword  in  hand, 
Macdonald  of  Keppoeh  advanced,  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his 
pistol  in  the  other.  He  had  got  but  a 
little  way  from  his  regiment  when  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  shot,  and 
fell  A  friend  who  had  followed  him, 
conjuring  him  not  to  throw  his  life  away, 
said  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
that  he  might  easily  join  his  regiment, 
and  retreat  with  them.  Keppoch 
desired  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
going  forward,  received  another  shot, 
and  fell  to  rise  no  more."  This  mis* 
conduct  of  the  Macdonalds  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  circumstance  which, 
though  it  may  appear  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  was  capable  of  kindling  the 
fiercest  rage  in  the  bosoms  of  High- 
landers— they  were  stationed  on  the  left 
instead  of  the  right  of  the  army. 


DEAD  DOG  AND  PIGEONS. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  a 
farmer  living  near  a  great  man,  whose 
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pigeons  ate  much  of  his  grain,  and  hav- 
ing made  repeated  complaints  without 
effect,  as  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  shoot 
them,  got  a  dead  dog  conveyed  into  the 
pigeon-house,  which  induced  all  the 
pigeons  to  forsake  it ;  and  it  was  not 
till  some  months  after  that  the  gentle- 
man knew  the  reason  they  had  done  so, 
and  that  any  carrion  in  a  pigeon-house 
produces  such  an  effect 


HIGHLAND  SOLDIERS  BEFORE  THE 
KING. 

The  king  having  never  seen  a  High- 
land soldier,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
one.  Three  privates,  remarkable  for 
their  figure  and  good  looks,  were  fixed 
upon,  and  sent  to  London  a  short  time 
before  the  regiment  marched.  These 
were  Gregor  M 'Gregor,  commonly 
called  Gregor  the  beautiful ;  John 
Campbell,  son  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
of  the  family  of  Duncaves,  Perthshire  ; 
and  John  Grant,  from  Strathspey,  of 
the  family  of  Ballindalloch.  Grant  fell 
sick,  and  died  at  Aberfeldy.  The 
others  were  presented  by  their  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Sir  Robert  Munro,  to 
the  king,  and  performed  the  broad- 
sword exercise,  and  that  of  the  Loch- 
aber  axe,  or  lance,  before  his  Majesty, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Marshal 
Wade,  and  a  number  of  general  officers 
assembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  great 
gallery  at  St  James  s.  They  displayed 
so  much  dexterity  and  skill  in  the 
management  of  their  weapons,  as  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  Majesty. 
Kach  got  a  gratuity  of  one  guinea, 
which  they  gave  to  the  porter  at  the 
gate.  They  thought  that  the  king  had 
mistaken  their  character  and  condition 
in  their  own  country. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  character 
of  the  men  who  originally  composed 
the  Black  Watch.  This  feeling  of  self- 
estimation  inspired  a  high  spirit,  or 
$ense  of  honour,   in  the  regiment, 


which  continued  to  form  its  character 
and  conduct  long  after  the  description 
of  men  who  originally  composed  it  was 
totally  changed.  These  men  afterwards 
rose  to  rank  in  the  army.  Campbell 
got  an  ensigncy  for  his  conduct  at 
Fontenoy,  and  was  captain-general  of 
the  regiment  when  he  was  killed  at 
Ticonderogo,  where  he  also  distinguish- 
ed himself.  M'Gregor  was  promoted 
in  another  regiment,  and  afterwards 
purchased  the  lands  of  Inverardine,  in 
Breadalbane.  He  was  grandfather  of 
Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  a  commander  in 
South  America. — Stewart. 


WILD  ANIMALS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  fields,  and  in  all  places  of  the 
countrie  (except  the  parts  where  con- 
tinuall  habitation  of  people  makes 
impediment),  there  is  great  abundance 
of  hares,  red  deere,  fellow  dee  re,  roes, 
wild  horses,  wolves,  and  foxes  ;  and 
specially  in  the  high  countries  of  Athole, 
Argyle,  Lome,  Lochaber,  Marre,  and 
Badezenoch,  where  is  sundry  times 
seene  1500  red  deere,  being  hunted  all 
together.  These  wild  horses  are  not 
gotten  but  by  great  slight  and  policie, 
for  in  the  winter  season  the  hi  habit  ants 
tume  certaine  tame  horses  and  rnares 
amongst  them,  wherewith  in  the  end 
they  grow  so  familiar  that  they  after- 
wards goe  with  them  to  and  froe,  and 
finally  home  into  their  master's  yarcles, 
where  they  bee  taken,  and  soone 
broken  to  their  hands,  the  owners 
obtaining  great  profit  thereby.  The 
wolves  are  most  fierce  and  noysome 
unto  the  heardes  and  flockes  in  all 
parts  of  Scotland.  Koxes  do  much 
mischiefe  in  all  stead e,  chiefly  in  the 
mountaines,  where  they  bee  hardly 
hunted  ;  howbeit,  art  hath  devised  a 
meane  to  prevent  their  malice  and  to 
preserve  the  poultry  in  some  part,  and 
especially  in  Glen-moores,  every  house 
nourishes  a  young  foxe,  and  then  kil  ling 
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the  same,  Ihey  mixe  the  flesh  thereof 
amongst  such  meale  as  they  give  unto 
the  fowles  and  other  little  beastill  ;  and 
by  this  meanes,  so  many  fowles  or 
cat  tell  as  eate  hereof  are  safely  pre- 
served from  the  danger  of  the  foxe,  by 
the  space  of  almost  two  monthes  after, 
so  that  they  may  wander  whither  they 
will,  for  the  foxes  smelling  the  flesh  of 
their  fellowes,  yet  in  their  crops,  will  in 
no  wayes  meddle  with  them,  but  eschew 
and  know  such  a  one,  although  it  were 
among  a  hundred  of  others.  In  Scot- 
land are  dogs  of  marveylous  condition, 
above  the  nature  of  other  dogs  :  the 
first  is  a  hound,  of  great  swiftnesse, 
hardiness,  and  strength,  fierce  and  cruell 
upon  all  wild  beasts,  and  eager  against 
thieves  that  oiler  their  masters  any 
violence ;  the  second  is  a  rach,  or 
hound,  verie  exquisite  in  following  the 
foote  (which  is  called  drawing),  whether 
it  bee  of  man  or  beasts  ;  yea,  he  will 
pursue  any  maner  of  fowle,  and  find  out 
whatsoever  fish  haunting  the  land,  or 
lurking  amongst  the  rocks,  specially 
the  otter,  by  that  excellent  sent  of 
smelling  wherewith  he  is  indued  :  the 
third  sort  is  no  greater  than  the  afore- 
said raches,  in  colour  for  the  most  part 
red,  with  black e  spots,  or  else  blacke 
and  full  of  red  marks  ;  these  aresoskil- 
full  (being  used  by  practise)  that  they 
will  pursue  a  thiefe,  or  thiefe  stolne 
goods,  in  most  precise  maner,  and 
finding  the  trespasser,  with  great  au- 
dacity, they  will  make  a  race  upon  him, 
or  if  hee  take  the  water  for  his  safegard, 
hee  shrinketh  not  to  follow  him  ;  and 
entring  and  issuing  at  the  same  places 
where  the  party  went  in  and  out,  hee 
never  ceaseth  to  range  till  hee  hath 
noysed  his  footing,  and  bee  come  to  the 
place  wherein  the  thiefe  is  shrowded  or 
hid.  These  dogs  are  called  sleuth- 
hounds.  There  was  a  law  amongst  the 
borderers  of  England  and  Scotland  that 
whosoever  denyed  entrance  to  such  a 
hound,  in  pursute  made  after  felons  and 
stolen  goods,   should  be  holden  as 


accessary  unto  the  theft,  or  taken  for 
the  selfe  same  thiefe. — Monipennic. 


A  BOLD  COLONEL. 

Colonel  Cameron  raised  the  regiment 
which,  under  the  title  of  Cameron 
Highlanders,  has  contributed  so  exten- 
sively to  the  glory  of  the  British  army. 
A  few  years  after  its  formation  it  was 
quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
Colonel  Cameron  learned  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  transfer 
the  private  soldiers  to  different  regi- 
ments. He  lost  no  time  in  going  over 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  a  stormy 
interview  with  his  royal  highness. 
The  duke  admitted  that  Colonel 
Cameron  had  been  rightly  informed. 
The  gallant  Highland  chief  sturdily 
maintained  that  to  "draft"  the  regi- 
ment would  be  in  violation  of  the  letters 
of  service,  and  protested  most  strongly 
against  the  measure,  winding  up  with — 

*(  Neither  you  nor  your  royal  father 
daur  draft  the  regiment." 

The  duke,  enraged  at  this  opposi- 
tion, rejoined — 

- '  The  king,  my  father,  will  certainly 
send  it  to  the  West  Indies." 

Cameron  was  not,  however,  to  be 
daunted  by  this  threat,  and  burst  out 
with — 

1 1  The  king,  your  father,  may  send 
the  regiment  to  h — 1,  and  I  will  go  at 
the  head  of  it,  but  you  daurna  draft  it." 

Cameron  carried  his  point  for  the 
time,  and  the  regiment  was  not  drafted, 
but  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  as  a 
punishment  to  the  colonel  for  standing 
up  for  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his 
men. 


A  PULPIT  CRITICISM. 

((  Man,"  said  Mr  Bell  of  Glasgow, 
one  day  to  a  friend  who  had  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  a  certain  preacher, 
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"I  was  perfectly  vexed  for  him.  He 
pompit  and  joukit  up  and  doun  in  the 
poopit,  and  yerkit  frae  this  side  to  that, 
and  squeel't  till  he  was  crawing  like  a 
roupy  cock.  I  really  wish  that  some 
ane  had  squeezed  an  orange  in  his 
throat.  And  then  he  warrselt  as 
muckle  wf  his  subject,  as  he  did  wi* 
himser  ;  and  at  last  it  fairly  cuist  him 
a'thegether.  Waes  me,  it  wasawfuV 
— Laird  of  Logan. 


"bluidy  bell's"  epitaph. 

At  Redkirk,  in  the  parish  of  Gretna, 
there  was  formerly  a  churchyard,  but 
which  the  sea  has  completely  swept 
away.  The  only  vestage  of  it  is  a 
monumental  stone,  lying  about  150  feet 
within  high-water  mark,  and  which 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  totally  sanded 
up.  The  inscription  upon  it  merits 
preservation,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Here  lyeth  I— N  BELL,  who  died  in 
ye'  yhere  MDX,  and  of  his  age 
CXXX  yheres. 

"  Here  bluidy  Bell,  baith  skin  and  bane, 
Lies  quietly  styll  aneath  thisstane. 
He  was  a  stark  moss-trooper  bent, 
As  ever  drave  a  bout  o'er  bent. 
He  brynt  ye  Lochwood  tower  and  hall, 
And  flang  ye  lady  o'er  ye  wall, 
For  whilk  ye  Johnstone,  stout  and  wyte, 
Set  Blacke'th  a'  in  low  by  nyght, 
Whyle  cry'd  a  voice,  as  if  frae  hell, 
Haste,  open  ye  gates  for  bluidy  Bell.*' 


POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE, 

Two  natives  of  Forfarshire  one  night 
dropped  into  a  hall  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
on  magnetism  and  electricity.  The 
lecturer  was  a  wordy,  vain,  and  super- 
ficial expounder  of  science,  and  sought 
to  hide  his  imperfections  by  using  hard 
words  and  abstruse  phrases,  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  his  hearers  to  understand. 
The  "positive  body  in  the  north/'  and 


"the  negative  body  in  the  south, "  were 
frequently  mentioned,  and  one  of  the 
two  visitors  said  to  the  other — 

* '  I  say,  Jock,  wha's  thae  positive 
and  negative  bodies  he's  speaking  sae 
muckle  aboot?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  Jock,  "but 
I  shouldna  wunner  that  he  means 
Sandy  M'Bean,  o'  Brechin,  he's  the 
maist  positive  body  hereabout  ;  and, 
nae  doubt,  Geordie  Morris  o'  Dundee 
will  be  the  nae-get-aff  ane,  for  ne'er  a 
man  sits  doun  wi'  him  that  he'll  e'er  let 
rise  again," 


"THE  FIERCE  WOLF." 

About  the  year  1 520,  the  head  of  the 
family  of  Stewart  of  Garth  was  not 
only  stript  of  his  authority,  by  his 
friends  and  kindred,  but  confined  for 
life  for  his  ungovernable  passions  and 
ferocious  disposition.  The  cell  in  the 
castle  of  Garth,  in  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, was,  till  lately,  regarded  by 
the  people  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
terror.  This  petty  tyrant  was  nick- 
named the  "Fierce  Wolf,"  and  if  the 
traditionary  stories  related  of  him  have 
any  claim  to  belief,  the  appellation  was 
both  deserved  and  characteristic. 


HIGHLAND  CANDLESTICKS. 

Among  the  better  sort  of  people, 
tallow  candles  and  oil  lamps,  as  well  as 
wax  candles,  are  sometimes  used  ;  but 
as  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  and  gives  a 
better  light,  many,  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions, use  only  pieces  of  fir,  split 
thin,  from  the  roots  of  trees  found  in 
the  mosses ;  which,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  resinous  and  other  inflam- 
mable matter  they  contain,  give  excellent 
light.  It  is  the  business  of  the  young 
people  in  the  house  to  prepare  and 
hold  these  candles.     One  of  them 
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affording  as  much  light  as  a  torch, 
generally  serves  all  in  any  one  room  of 
the  house.  Agreeably  to  this  notion, 
when  a  rich  man  in  London  was  one 
clay  extolling  the  candlesticks  on  the 
table,  which  were  of  massive  silver 
elegantly  carved,  a  gentleman  from 
Strathspey  being  present,  said  that 
these  were  not  nearly  so  valuable  as 
the  candlesticks  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  thousand 
guineas  were  immediately  staked,  that 
there  were  not  better,  nor  more  valu- 
able than  those,  in  all  the  Highlands. 
The  gentleman  who  made  the  bet  was 
allowed  a  sufficient  time  for  the  candle- 
sticks to  be  brought  to  London  for 
inspection,  and  proof  that  they  had 
been  used  in  the  Highlands  previously 
to  paying  the  thousand  guineas.  When 
the  evening  of  the  day  arrived  that  the 
Highland  candlesticks  were  to  be 
inspected,  four  handsome  young  men, 
in  full  Highland  dresses,  unexpectedly 
entered  the  room,  with  blazing  torches 
of  fir  in  their  hand.  It  was  universally 
admitted  that  these  were  the  candle- 
sticks used  in  the  Highlands,  and  those 
referred  to  when  the  bet  was  laid,  and 
also  that  they  were  the  most  valuable. 
The  gentleman  who  proposed  the  bet 
was  compelled  to  admit  this,  and  cheer- 
fully paid  his  bet. 


HACKSTON  OF  RATHILLET. 

David  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  who 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in  the 
skirmish  of  Air's  Moss,  in  which  the 
celebrated  Cameron  fell,  was,  on  enter- 
ing Edinburgh,  "by  order  of  the 
council,  received  by  the  magistrates  at 
the  Watergate,  and  set  on  a  horse's 
bare  back  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and 
the  other  three  laid  on  a  goad  of  iron, 
and  carried  up  the  street,  Mr  Cameron's 
head  being  on  a  halbert  before  them. — 
Old  Mortality. 


SENTIMENTAL  REVENGE. 

After  the  action  at  Nisbet,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, in  1355,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  served  in  the  Scottish  army,  pur- 
chased some  English  prisoners,  and, 
having  conveyed  them  to  a  retired 
place,  beheaded  them,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the 
English  had  slain. 


A  WISE  CHOICE. 

A  certain  clergyman  in  Perth,  who 
was  more  proficient  in  fishing  than  in 
preaching,  was  conversing  one  morning 
with  some  members  of  his  congregation 
on  the  benefits  of  early  rising,  and  as  an 
instance  he  mentioned  that  lie  had  ihat 
very  morning  got  np  at  five  o'clock, 
and  before  breakfast  had  actuary 
written  a  sermon,  and  caught  a  very 
fine  salmon. 

"Aweel,  sir,"  quietly  replied  one 
of  the  company,  who  had  no  great  idea 
of  his  pastor's  pulpit  abilities,  "let 
me  tell  ye,  I  would  rather  hae  your 
salmon  than  your  sermon." 


A  SURPRISING  WORLD. 

A  poor  woman,  who  had  never  been 
out  of  the  parish  in  which  she  was  born, 
one  day  received  a  summons  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  her  sister  who  lived  in 
the  adjoining  parish.  Wending  her 
way  across  the  hills  which  separated 
the  districts,  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit quite  surprised  her,  as  such  a  vast 
expanse  of  country  met  her  gaze  as  had 
never  done  so  before.  Raising  her 
hands,  as  soon  as  consternation  would 
permit  her  to  do  anything,  she  ex- 
claimed aloud — 

' '  Eh,  Lord  preserve  us  ;  how  lairge 
an'  wide  this  warld  is,  to  be  sure  V 
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NAIRN  FISHERMEN. 

When  the  Nairn  fishing  boats  are  out 
at  sea,  in  the  evening  or  morning,  when 
the  usual  time  arrived  at  which  the 
family  on  shore  assembled  together,  to 
join  in  praise  and  devotion  to  God,  the 
men  in  the  boat  applied  themselves  to 
the  same  pious  exercise.  Their  loud 
psalmody  ascended  to  Heaven  with  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  noise  of  the 
breeze  ;  and  they  joined  in  prayer  to 
Him  who  made  sea  and  land,  and 
recommended  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  protection  of  His  provi- 
dence. 


COACHES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  first  mention  of  a  coach  coming 
into  Scotland  was  in  1 598,  in  the  suite 
of  the  English  ambassador  ;  and  they 
became  general  in  1610.  At  that 
period,  Philip  Anderson,  of  Stralsund, 
m  Pome  ran  ia,  offered  to  bring  coaches 
and  waggons,  with  horses  to  draw,  and 
servants  to  attend  them,  provided  he 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping 
these  carriages,  which  was  accordingly 
secured  to  him  by  a  royal  patent,  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  he  ran 
coaches  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
at  a  fair  of  twopence  each  person.  In 
1705,  upon  the  approach  of  the  king's 
commissioner  to  Edinburgh,  he  was 
met,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  by  a 
train  of  forty  coaches,  most  of  which 
were  drawn  by  six  horses.  In  1763 
two  stage  coaches,  with  three  horses,  a 
coachman,  and  postillion  to  each  coach, 
ran  to  and  fium  Leith,  every  hour,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  eight  at 
night,  consuming  a  full  hour  on  the 
road.  At  this  time  there  were  no 
other  stage  coaches  in  Scotland,  ex- 
cept one,  which  set  oat  once  a  month 
for  London,  in  performing  which,  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  it  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  days. 


FIXED  ON  THAT  POINT. 

At  the  examination  of  Mr  John  Logie, 
farmer,  Murrayshall,  on  his  sister  enter- 
ing the  box  to  be  examined,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  between  her 
and  the  opposing  agent  : — 

A^ent — "How  old  are  you?" 

Miss  Jane — "0,  weel,  sir,  I  am  an 
unmarried  woman,  and  dinna  think  it 
right  to  answer  that  question." 

The  Judge — "  0,  yes,  answer  the 
gentleman  how  old  yon  are. " 

Miss  Jane — "  Weel-a-weel,  I  am 
fifty." 

Agent — "Are  you  not  more?" 

Miss  Jane — "  Weel,  I  am  sixty." 

The  inquisitive  writer  still  further 
asked  if  she  had  any  hopes  of  getting 
married,  to  which  Miss  Jane  replied — 

"  Weel,  sir,  I  winna  surely  tell  a  lie; 
I  hinna  lost  hope  yet ;"  and  she  scorn- 
fully added,  "but  I  widna  marry  you, 
for  I  am  sick  tired  0'  your  palaver 
already." 


LIEUTENANT  GRANT. 

The  wound  which  Lieutenant  Grant, 
of  the  42d,  received  in  1780,  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  was  remarkable 
for  its  apparent  severity,  but  having  a 
good  constitution,  and  a  healthy  habit 
of  body,  he  soon  recovered  from  it.  A 
six-pound  ball  struck  him  on  the  back, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  near  the  right 
shoulder,  carrying  away  the  entire 
scapula,  with  several  other  bones,  and 
leaving  the  whole  surrounding  parts  in 
such  a  state  that  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground,  the  only  care  of 
the  surgeons  being  to  make  him  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  short  time  they 
believed  he  had  to  live.  He  was  after- 
wards removed  to  his  quarters,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  surgeons,  they  found 
him  alive  the  following  morning,  and 
free  from  fever  or  any  bad  symptoms. 
In  a  short  time,  he  recovered  completely, 
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and  served  many  years  in  perfect  health, 
He  died  in  1807,  major,  on  half-pay,  of 
the  78th  regiment. 


TOADS  IN  STONE  OUTDONE. 

In  1821,  as  David  Virtue,  a  mason, 
at  Auchtertool,  in  Fifeshire,  was  dress- 
ing a  barley  millstone  from  a  large 
block,  after  cutting  away  a  part,  he 
found  a  lizard  imbedded  in  the  stone. 
It  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  had  a 
round  head,  with  bright,  sparkling, 
projecting  eyes.  It  was  apparently 
dead,  but  after  being  about  five  minutes 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  showed  signs  of 
life.  It  ran  actively  about,  and  after 
half  an  hour  was  brushed  off  the  stone, 
and  killed.  When  found,  it  was  coiled 
up  in  its  close  form,  the  stone  bearing 
an  exact  impression  of  the  animal. 
There  were  about  fourteen  feet  of  earth 
above  the  rock,  and  the  block  in  which 
the  lizard  was  found  was  about  seven 
feet  eight  inches  deep  in  the  rock,  so 
that  the  lizard  was  twenty-two  feet 
below  the  ground.  There  was  no 
fissure  in  the  rock.  The  stone  was 
from  the  quarry  of  Cullaloe,  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  in  Scotland. 


colville's  declaration. 

The  declaration  of  Colville,  a  presby- 
terian  clergyman,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded :  that  he  wished  people  to 
believe  resistance  unlawful,  for  the  sake 
of  public  tranquillity,  but  that  kings  and 
their  ministers  should  believe  it  lawful, 
and  govern  like  men  who  might  expect 
to  be  resisted. 


A  PARLIAMENT  WITH  A  HOLE  IN  IT. 


of  age,  was  introduced  and  placed  at 
the  board.  He  happened  to  observe  a 
hole  in  the  tablecloth,  and  pressing 
forward  to  put  his  finger  into  it,  desired 
a  lord  that  sat  near  him  to  tell  him 
what  house  it  was.  Being  told  it  was 
the  Parliament  House,  he  said — 

"Then  this  parliament  has  a  hole  in 
it." 

This  saying  of  the  infant  king  was 
much  noticed,  not  only  on  account  of 
there  being  an  opposite  faction  at  the 
time,  but  from  the  Regent  Lennox  los- 
ing his  life  within  a  few  days  after,  in 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Queen's  friends 
from  Edinburgh, 


LETTERS  BY  PURCHASE.  - 

A  Highlander,  going  into  Inverary 
on  business  one  morning,  was  asked  by 
a  friend  to  call  at  the  post-office  for  a 
letter  which  was  expected.  It  so 
happened  that  he  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  office  was  opened.  He 
scratched  his  head,  and,  turning  to  a 
bystander,  inquired — 

"  Is  there  no  other  shops  where 
they'll  sell  post-office  letters  in  the 
town?'1 


JOHN  KNOX'S  PREACHING. 

The  following  contemporary  account 
of  Knox's  manner  and  ardour  in  preach- 
ing at  St  Andrews,  in  1 571,  the  year 
before  his  death,  is  given  by  Melville 
in  his  Life  of  Knox: — 

"  In  the  opening  up  of  his  text  he 
was  moderat,  the  space  of  ane  half 
houre,  but  when  he  enterit  to  applica- 
tion, he  made  me  so  to  grew  and 
tremble,  that  I  could  not  hold  a  pen  to 
wryte.  He  was  very  weik.  I  saw  him 
everie  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and 
fear  ;  with  a  furring  of  marticks  about 
his  neck,  a  staff  in  the  an  hand,  and 
gud  godlie   Richart   Ballanden,  hi* 


In  the  Parliament  held  at  Stirling,  in 
1571,  King  James  VI.,  then  five  years 
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scrvand,  hoklin  up  the  uther  oxter, 
from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk  ;  and 
lie,  the  said  Richart,  and  another 
servant,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where 
he  behovit  to  lean,  at  his  first  entrie  ; 
bot  er  he  haid  done  with  his  scrmone, 
he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous  that  he 
was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and 
flie  out  of  it." 

PUIR  DAVIE  f 

Dr  Henderson,  of  Galashiels,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  pastoral  visitations, 
called  upon  a  woman  who  had  lost  her 
husband  a  short  time  before,  and  been 
left  with  a  large  and  non-productive 
family.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
inquired  after  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold.   The  widow  answered — 

"  We're  a5  richt,  sir,  except  puir 
Davie;  he's  sair  troubled  wi'  a  bad  leg, 
an'  no  fit  for  wark." 

The  doctor  did  not  at  the  moment 
recollect  who  "Davie"  was,  but  as  in 
duty  bound  he  prayed  that  Davie's 
affliction  might  be  blessed  to  him,  and 
also  that  it  might  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

On  going  home  he  said  to  his  wife, 
referring  to  his  call — 

u  Which  of  the  sons  is  Davie?" 

"Hoot,  toot,  ye  ocht  to  ken  wha 
Davie  is,"  she  exclaimed;  "Davie's  no 
a  son  ;  Davie's  only  the  cuddy  ! " 

A  FORGETFUL  SUICIDE. 

The  Laird  of  Birkbraes,  who  was  a 
good  friend  to  Will  Speir,  unfortunately 
committed  suicide.  The  day  following 
the  sad  event,  Will  met  a  friend  who 
said  to  him — 

"  So  ye  hae  lost  your  friend  o'  the 
Birkbraes,  Will :  it  seems  he  put  hands 
to  himsel'  ?  " 

"  Ou  ay,  deed  did  he,"  answered 
Will  ;  "if  he  had  just  gien  me  the 
auld  brown  coat  he  promised  me  afore 


he  did  it,  I  wadna  hae  cared;  but  I 
doubt  I'll  no  get  it  noo,  for  they  say 
his  wraith's  gaun  aboot  the  house." 

THE  KING'S  CAVERN. 

An  adventure  which  happened  in  the 
"King's  cavern,"  in  Fife,  to  King 
James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  has  given 
celebrity  to  it.  The  king,  who  used  to 
amuse  himself  in  wandering  about  the 
country  in  different  disguises,  was  on  a 
dark  night  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
cavern.  Having  advanced  some  way 
in  it,  he  discovered  a  number  of  men 
and  women  roasting  a  sheep  for  supper. 
From  their  appearance  he  suspected 
that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  best  of 
company  ;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat,  he  asked  hospitality  from  them 
till  the  tempest  was  over.  They  granted 
it,  and  invited  the  king,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  to  sit  down  to  sup  with 
them.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  supper,  one  of  them  presented  a 
plate,  upon  which  two  daggers  were 
laid,  in  the  form  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross, 
telling  the  king,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  was  the  dessert  which  they  always 
served  to  strangers  ;  that  he  must 
choose  one  of  the  daggers,  and  fight 
him  whom  the  company  should  appoint 
to  attack  him.  The  king  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind,  but  instantly 
seized  the  two  daggers,  and  plunged 
them  into  the  hearts  of  the  two  robbers 
who  were  next  him  ;  and  running  full 
speed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  he 
escaped  from  their  pursuit,  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  The  king 
ordered  the  whole  of  this  band  of  cut- 
throats to  be  seized  next  morning,  and 
they  were  all  hanged. 

ST  katherine's  well. 

Tn  Louthian,  two  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh  southward,    is  a  well-spring, 
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called  St  Katherine's  Well,  flowing 
perpetually  with  a  kind  of  black  fat- 
nesse  or  oyle,  above  the  water,  pro- 
ceeding (as  is  thought)  of  the  parret 
coale,  being  frequent  in  these  parts  : 
this  fatnesse  is  of  a  marvcylous  nature, 
for  as  the  coals  whereof  it  proceeds  is 
sudden  to  conceive  fire  or  flame,  so  is 
this  oyle  of  a  sudden  operation  to  heale 
all  salt  scabs  and  humoures  that  trouble 
the  outward  skinne  of  man  :  commonly 
the  head  and  hands  are  quickly  healed 
by  the  vertue  of  this  oyle.  It  renders  a 
marveylous  sweet  smell. — Monipcnnie. 


BARBARITY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
CUMBERLAND. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  the 
cruelty  to  allow  the  wounded  to  remain 
amongst  the  dead,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
at  Culloden,  stript  of  their  clothes,  from 
Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  unfortunate 
engagement,  till  three  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  when  he  sent 
detachments  to  kill  all  those  who  were 
still  in  life.  A  great  many  who  had 
resisted  the  effects  of  the  continual  rains, 
which  fell  at  that  time,  were  then  des- 
patched. He  ordered  a  barn,  which 
contained  many  of  the  wounded  High- 
landers, to  be  set  on  fire  ;  and  having 
stationed  soldiers  around  it,  they,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  drove  back  the  unfor- 
tunate men,  who  attempted  to  save 
themselves,  into  the  flames,  burning 
them  alive  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 


RAPID  RIDING. 

King  James  IV.,  in  penitence  for 
having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
his  father,  wore  an  iron  chain,  to  which 
he  added  a  link  every  year.  He  was 
also  accustomed  to  make  frequent  pil- 
grimages to  the  shrines  of  favourite 
saints.  In  the  year  1507,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  he  rode  from  Stirling  to 


Elgin,  by  way  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen, 
being  about  187  miles  ;  and  on  the 
subsequent  day,  which  was  the  festival 
of  the  saint,  he  rode  to  St  Duthac, 
about  fifty  miles  more,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  and  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 


MEETING  f HE  CASE. 

Many  years  ago,  while  the  reduction 
of  the  soap  duty  was  being  agitated,  a 
Kilmarnock  sweep  one  morning  created 
considerable  amusement  and  wonder- 
ment, by  walking  along  the  principal 
streets,  with  one  side  of  his  face  washed 
and  shaved  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
other,  as  usual,  covered  with  soot  and  a 
grimy  black  whisker.  On  being  asked 
why  he  appeared  in  such  a  peculiar 
manner,  he  replied,  with  a  serio-comic 
leer — 

"Ou,  man,  d'ye  no  ken  that  only 
half  the  duty's  afif  the  saip  yet?" 


CLAYK  GEESE. 

In  the  north  seas  of  Scotland  are 
great  clogs  of  timber  found,  in  the 
which  are  marveylously  ingendred  a 
sort  of  geese,  called  clayk  geese,  and 
doe  hang  by  the  beake  till  they  be  of 
perfection  oft  times  found,  and  keept 
in  admiration  of  their  rare  generation. 
At  Dunbarton,  directly  under  the  castle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clyde,  as  it 
enters  in  the  sea,  there  are  a  number  of 
clayk  geese,  black e  of  colour,  which  in 
the  night  time  doe  gather  great  quantity 
of  the  crops  of  the  grasse  growing  upon 
the  laud,  and  carry  the  same  to  the  sea ; 
then  assembling  in  a  round,  and  with  a 
wondrous  curiositie,  do  offer  everie  one 
his  own  portion  to  the  sea  floud,  and 
there  attend  upon  the  flowing  of  the 
tide,  till  the  grasse  be  purified  from  the 
fresh  taste,  and  turned  to  the  salt ;  and 
lest  any  part  thereof  should  escape,  they 
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labour  to  hold  it  in  with  their  nebs  ; 
thereafter  orderly  everie  fowle  eats  his 
portion  ;  and  this  custome  they  observe 
perpetually.  They  are  very  fat  and 
delicious  to  be  eaten. — Monipennie. 


MUTUAL  ACCOMMODATION. 

Jamie  Ryburn,  the  Renfrewshire  wit, 
of  whom  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion, made  an  unfortunate  marriage. 
One  day  he  met  a  friend,  who,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  said  that  lie  had  met 
with  a  dreadful  calamity  that  morning. 

"Dear  me,  John,"  inquired  Jamie, 
"what  is't?" 

"I've  lost  my  wife,"  replied  the 
sorrow-stricken  widower. 

"  Your  wife  !  is  that  a'?"  answered 
Ryburn;  "do'd  man,  I'll  gie  ye  my 
living  ane  for  your  dead  ane,  and  a 
bottle  o'  yill  to  the  bargain." 


THE  A1RSMOSS  MONUMENT. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  the 
monument  at  Airsmoss,  lying  upon  the 
bodies  of  them  that  fell  there,  July  20, 
1680  ;  namely,  the  Reverend  and  Faith- 
ful Mr  Richard  Cameron,  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  Michael  Cameron,  John 
Hamilton,  John  Gemmil,  James  Gray, 
Robert  Dick,  John  Fuller,  Robert  Pater- 
son,  Thomas  Watson,  &c.  : — 

Halt,  curious  passenger,  come  here  and 
read  ; 

Our  souls  triumph  with  Christ  our  glo- 
rious head, 

In  self-defence,  we  murder'd  here  do 
lye, 

To  witness  'gainst  this  nation's  perjury. 


A  LANARKSHIRE  SIGN-BOARD. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  a  sign-board 
was  taken  down  from  the  front  of  a 
house,  which  still  stands,  at  the  Cross 


of  the  town  of  Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Scotch  cloths,  bibles  and  ballads, 
.Spoons,  lint,  tow,  and  cheese, 
Sold  here  by  James  Fairservice." 


LAMBS'-SKINS. 

The  exportation  of  lambs' -skins  was 
a  great  branch  of  trade  of  Scotland  in 
former  times.  Barclay,  in  his  Me* 
morials  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal 
Boroughs,  says  that  he  knew  a  mer- 
chant who,  in  one  year,  exported  30,000 
lambs'-skins  to  Dantzic.  This  trade 
was  much  injured  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  flocks  during  the  unhappy  com- 
motions of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  exportation  of  so  many  lambs'- 
skins  affords  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
luxury  of  the  table  enjoyed  by  our  an- 
cestors. 


"enough  of  that." 

John  Clerk  was  sent  to  London  to 
plead  before  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
in  an  important  property  cause.  His 
Scottish  accent  was  always  the  same  ; 
and  under  any  circumstances  he  used  the 
very  broadest  of  Doric.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  pronounced  the  word 
"  enough  "  e/ioiv.  The  chancellor  drily 
remarked — 

"Mr  Clerk,  in  England  we  sound 
the  ough  as  uff—  enuff,  not  enow." 

"Vera  well,  my  lord,"  said  Clerk, 
"of  this  we  have  said  enuff;  and  1 
come,  my  lord,  to  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  in  dispute.  It  was  apportioned, 
my  lord,  into  what  in  England  would 
be  called  phifflaxid — a  pluff  land  being 
as  much  land  as  a  pluffman  can  pluff 
in  one  day." 

The  chancellor  was  rather  taken 
aback  by  the  happy  repartee,  but  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  said — 

"Proceed,  Mr  Clerk,  I  now  knoW 
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enow  of  Scotch  to  understand  your  ar- 
gument." 


LEARNING  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

Boethius,  the  first  principal  of  the 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  affords  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  combination 
of  learning,  credulity,  and  superstition, 
in  an  account  of  corn,  which  he  states 
to  grow  spontaneously  in  Buchan,  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"If,"  says  he,  "  the  reapers  come  on 
purpose  to  cut  it  down,  they  find  the 
heads  empty,  but  if  they  come  on  a 
sudden,  having  said  nothing  about  it 
beforehand,  they  find  them  very  full." 

Instead  of  questioning  the  fact,  he 
attempts  to  explain  it,  by  referring  to 
the  illusion  of  devils  practising  on  the 
credulous  minds  of  men. 


ALAS  !  POOR  SCOTLAND  1 

The  judgments  of  Heaven  were  never 
so  visible  upon  any  people  as  those 
which  have  fallen  upon  the  Scots  ;  for, 
besides  the  sweeping,  furious  Plague 
that  raign'd  in  Edmburgk^  and  the  incre- 
dible multitude  of  Witches  which  have 
increasM,  and  been  executed  there  since, 
besides  the  sundry  shamefull  defeats  they 
have  receav'd  by  the  English^  who  cai- 
ried  away  more  of  them  prisoners  than 
they  were  themselves  in  number,  besides 
that  many  of  them  died  by  meere  hunger, 
besides  that  they  were  sold  away  slaves, 
at  half-a-crown  a  dozen,  for  forren 
plantations  among  sauvages  ;  I  say  be- 
sides all  this  chaine  of  judgments  with 
divers  others,  they  have  quite  lost  their 
reputation  among  all  mankind  ;  some 
jeer  them,  some  hate  them,  and  none 
pitty  them.  What's  become  now  of 
their  hundred  and  ten  Kings  which 
theyus'd  to  vaunt  of  so  much?  What's 
become  of  their  crown  which  they 
bragged  to  be  more  weighty,  and  have 


more  gold  in  it,  than  any  crown  in 
Christendome ? — "A  German  Diet" 


HOW  TO  ANTICIPATE  AN  EMERGENCY. 

"  Hech,  Jenny,"  said  one  old  woman 
to  another ;  "is'ntthis  an  awfu'  blow 
Maggie  Flyter's  got  ?  " 

"Od  sake,  what  is't?"  eagerly  in- 
quired Jenny,  "I  hae  heard  naething 
o't." 

' !  Heard  naething  o't !  the  hale  toun's 
ringing  wi't.  Did  ye  no  hear  that  she 
fand  her  guidman  lying  dead  beside  her 
this  morning?"  replied  the  other. 

"  Hech  me  !  what  a  wankening  :  an1 
her  no  to  hae  her  breakfast  either." 

"Her  breakfast,  ye  haveral ;  what 
gude  wad  that  hae  done  her  ? " 

''Gude  it  wad  hae  done  her!"  in- 
dignantly replied  Jenny ;  "it's  you  that  s 
the  haveral.  If  she'd  had  her  break- 
fast afore  she  wauken't,  she  could  hae 
stooden't  better  1 " 


A  SCOTS  DENUNCIATION. 

A  Mr  Stirling,  who  was  minister  of 
the  barony  church  of  Glasgow  during 
the  war  which  this  and  other  countries 
maintained  against  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  Louis  XIV.  in  that  part  of  his 
prayer  which  related  to  public  affairs, 
used  to  beseech  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
take  the  haughty  tyrant  of  France  and 
shake  him  over  the  mouth  of  hell ;  "  but, 
good  Lord,"  added  the  worthy  man, 
"dinna  let  him  fall  in  !  "  This  curious 
prayer  having  been  mentioned  to  Louis, 
he  laughed  heartily  at  this  new  method 
of  punishing  ambition,  and  frequently 
afterwards  gave,  "The  good  Scotch 
Parson,"  as  a  toast. 

"NISI  DOMINUS  FRUSTRA." 

One  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  was  notorious  for  his  mean 
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subservience  to  the  children  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  his  neglect  and  insolence 
to  those  of  humble  rank.  One  day, 
abusing  a  poor  scholar,  he  said  to  him, 
he  was  such  a  dunce  that  he  could  not 
translate  the  motto,  "Nisi  Dominus 
frusLi-a." 

The  boy  replied  he  could  ;  and  being- 
desired  to  do  so,  said — 

"  Unless  we  be  lords'  sons,  or  lairds' 
sons,  it  is  in  vain  to  be  here." 

The  master  was  more  cautious  in 
future  in  asking  the  humbler  pupils  to 
interpret  Latin  sentences. 


A  BROAD  HINT. 

Lang  Jamie  Anderson  used  to  be  a 
hanger-on  about  the  inns  of  Ucith,  doing 
"  orra  "  jobs  for  the  servants,  going  er- 
rands and  carrying  parcels  for  travellers, 
and  such  like  work.  His  chief  occu- 
pation, however,  was  holding  horses  at 
faire  and  markets  for  farmers  and  horse- 
coupers.  One  day  a  farmer,  by  way 
of  a  joke,  asked  him  what  was  his 
charge  for  holding  a  horse  ? 

"  Ou,  I  hae  nae  rule,"  replied  Jamie; 
"sometimes  a  tumph  gies  me  twa  baw- 
bees, but  a  clever,  weel-put-on  fallow 
like  you  aye  gies  me  a  white  sixpence." 
— Laird  of  Logan, 


EXECUTIONS  FOR  WITCHCRAFT. 

After  giving  a  number  of  trials  for 
witchcraft  against  women  who  had  as- 
sociations with  fairies  in  England,  in- 
tercourse with  the  devil,  bargains  with 
the  devil  to  serve  him,  attending 
meetings  of  witches,  raising  storms  at 
sea,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  and  other  bad 
weather,  taking  away  milk,  blasting 
the  corn,  spoiling  the  success  of  the  fish- 
ery, curing  diseases,  receiving  money, 
inflicting  diseases,  &c,  Hugo  Arnot 
adds— 

"These  instances  afford  a  sufficient 


specimen  of  the  mode  of  prosecution 
against  the  multitude  of  miserable  per- 
sons who  were  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
the  fatal  sisters — ignorance,  superstition, 
and  cruelty.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  victims 
for  not  only  the  lords  of  justiciary,  but 
bailies  of  regalities,  sheriffs  of  counties, 
and  the  endless  tribe  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  privy  council,  and 
sometimes  by  parliament,  officiated  as 
the  priests  who  dragged  the  victims  to 
the  altar." 

The  last  person  who  was  prosecuted 
before  the  lords  of  justiciary  was  El- 
speth  Rule,  who  was  tried  before  Lord 
Anstruther,  at  the  Dumfries  circuit,  on 
the  3d  of  May  1709.  She  was  found 
guilty,  ordained  to  be  burnt  on  the 
cheek,  and  banished  Scotland  for  life. 
The  last  person  who  was  brought  to  the 
stake  in  Scotland  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft was  condemned  by  Captain  David 
Ross,  of  Little  Dean,  sheriff-depute  of 
Sutherland,  in  1722. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  KEITH. 

The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  as  a 
token  of  respect  for  their  countryman, 
Field-Marshal  Keith,  presented  to  him 
a  pair  of  stockings,  spun  of  Highland 
wool,  and  knitted  by  a  lady  in  the 
town,  of  such  fineness,  that  although  of 
the  largest  size,  they  could  easily  be 
drawn  through  a  thumb-ring.  They 
were  sent  to  him  in  a  box  of  curious 
workmanship,  and  he  regarded  them 
as  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  to  whom  he  afterwards  pre- 
sented them. 


FRIENDLY  SYMPATHY. 

A  lady  in  Edinburgh  was  once  sud- 
denly summoned  to  visit  a  friend  in 
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the  country,  who  was  reported  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  severe  and  dangerous 
illness.  The  lady  immediately  set  out, 
but,  on  arriving  at  her  destination,  the 
alarming  symptoms  of  her  friend's  ill- 
ness had  subsided,  and,  indeed,  de- 
parted. On  entering  the  house,  who 
but  the  patient  herself  should  receive 
her  ! 

i%  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs  C  ,"  ex- 
claimed the  visitor,  "and  Iigo  are  ve 
now?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs  T  ,"  replied  the  other, 

M  thank  ye,  I'm  quite  week" 

"  Isn't  that  a  pity !"  said  Mrs  T  ; 

■ 1  and  after  me  having  come  sae  far  to 
see  ye  ! 


A  TOUGH  SOLDIER. 

When  the  men  had  Iain  down  to  rest, 
after  the  action  with  the  French  on 
landing  in  Egypt,  in  1801,  Colonel 
Stewart  walked  to  the  rear,  to  inquire 
for  some  of  his  company,  who  had 
fallen  behind,  being  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Observing  some  men  digg- 
ing a  hole,  and  a  number  of  dead  bodies 
lying  around,  he  stept  up  to  one  of 
them,  and  touching  his  temples,  felt 
that  they  retained  some  warmth.  He 
then  told  the  soldiers  not  to  bury  him, 
but  to  carry  him  to  the  surgeon,  as  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  quite  dead. 
"Poh!"  said  one  of  them,  "he  is  as 
dead  as  my  grandfather,  who  was  killed 
at  Culloden,"  and  taking  the  man  by 
the  heels,  proceeded  to  drag  him  to  the 
pit  ;  the  wounded  man  was  so  horridly 
d  is  figured,  as  to  justify  his  companions 
in  the  judgment  they  had  formed.  A 
ball  had  passed  through  his  head, 
which  was  greatly  swelled,  and  covered 
with  clotted  blood.  He  was,  however, 
carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  revived 
from  his  swoon,  and  recovered  so 
rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks  he  was  able 
$0  return  to  his  duty. — Steivart* 


A  PRUDENT  POLITICIAN. 

"My  friends,"  said  the  redoubtable 
Hawkie,  one  night  when  an  eleetion 
was  on  the  tapis,  to  a  passer  by  who 
asked  him  his  views  on  politics,  and  to 
which  side  he  leaned,  "I'm  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory — I  like  middle  courses 
—gang  ayont  that,  either  up  or  doon, 
it  doesna  matter  a  button,  it's  wreck 
and  ruination,  ony  way  ye  like  to 
tak  it." 


A  MATCH  FOR  THE  TINKER. 

Will  Faa,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
gipsy  Faa's,  was  a  tinker,  and  also  kept 
a  public-house  at  Kirk  Yetholm.  He 
was  of  middle  stature,  but  broad 
shouldered,  well  built,  and  distinguish- 
ed in  his  younger  years  both  for  strength 
and  agility.  He  obtained  considerable 
celebrity  as  a  pugilist,  and  was  also 
noted  for  his  skill  in  "  self-defence" 
during  a  whole  summer  day.  Abandon- 
ing in  early  life  the  strolling  habits  of 
his  people,  he  possessed  himself  of  a 
couple  of  horses,  and  made  a  livelihood 
chiefly  by  smuggling — very  large  quan- 
tities of  gin  being  at  that  time  conveyed 
from  Boomer,  and  vended  throughout 
the  south  of  Scotland.  But  he  retained 
in  a  great  measure  the  lawless  spirit 
peculiar  to  his  class  ;  and  this,  united 
to  his  well-known  prowess,  made  him 
to  be  regarded,  wherever  he  went,  as 
an  object  rather  of  fear  than  respect. 
When  he  went  with  his  carts  to  Ktal 
for  coals,  it  was  his  custom,  although 
several  cartmen  were  before  him  await- 
ing to  be  served  in  succession  from  the 
shaft,  to  go  forward,  lay  hold  of  the 
hook  by  which  the  corves  were  brought 
to  bank,  and  say  "the  next  turn  is 
mine."  He  then  set  in  his  carts  before 
the  others,  and  was  generally  allowed 
to  fill  them  without  any  opposition. 
To  quarrel  with  him  served  no  good 
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purpose;  and  had  an  individual  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  him  even  a  "  sound 
thrashing,"  the  affair  was  disgraceful  in 
itself.  None  who  had  any  sensitive 
regard  for  character  would  condescend, 
as  the  phrase  went,  to  fight  imth  a 
Tinkler. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  who 
came  occasionally  to  the  coal  hill,  whom 
the  banksmen  considered  would  be  a 
match  for  Will  Faa,  should  he  happen 
to  come  in  collision  with  the  latter. 
Mis  name  was  Robert  Turnbull  ;  he 
occupied  a  small  farm  at  Lempitlaw. 
This  man  was  of  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition,  except  when  any  infringe- 
ment was  made  on  his  rights  :  then  he 
laid  aside  the  placidity  of  the  lamb  and 
became  like  a  lion,  fierce  and  vindic- 
tive. Possessing  great  natural  strength, 
he  was  of  invincible  courage,  and  when 
fully  aroused  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
could  stand  in  his  way. 

It  accordingly  happened,  one  after- 
noon, that  Turnbull  arrived  at  the  coal 
hill  ;  and  three  or  four  men  being  before 
him,  he  was  quietly  awaiting  till  their 
carts  were  loaded.  The  banksman 
expressed  to  those  around  him  his 
earnest  wish  that  Will  Faa  would 
only  come,  in  order  that  the  "strong 
man"  might  have  a  chance  of  teaching 
him  better  manners.  Scarcely  were 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  Will 
made  himself  visible  as  he  rounded  the 
corner  of  a  plantation  with  his  carts, 
and  was  followed  by  two  others  of  his 
tribe.  The  utmost  excitement  now 
prevailed  with  the  banksman  and  his 
party,  who  expected  to  see  rare  sport, 
and  were  only  afraid  that  the  Tinkler 
would  forego  his  usual  practice,  when 
lie  beheld  Turnbull  there.  In  this 
they  were  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
when  he  drew  up,  he  had  either  not 
noticed,  or  not  known  the  other  :  he 
therefore  advanced  to  the  bank,  and 
unblushingly  claimed  the  next  chance  to 
be  served.  Turnbull,  however,  stood 
$t  his  elbow  when  this  demand  was 


made,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
opposed  him  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  They  then  caught  hold  of 
each  other,  to  prove  who  should  be 
the  successful  man ;  and  the  next 
moment  Turnbull  raised  the  Tinkler 
from  his  feet  as  he  had  been  a  boy,  and, 
holding  him  over  the  yawning  mouth  of 
the  shaft,  asked  him  deliberately — 

"  Maun  I  let  you  go?" 

Terrified  lest  the  strong  man  should 
really  quit  his  hold,  Will  supplicated 
for  mercy,  and  the  other  generously 
placed  him  once  more  with  his  feet  on 
the  bank.  He  withdrew,  much  chop- 
fallen,  to  his  companions,  and  inquired 
if  they  knew  his  opponent,  observing, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  the  most 
powerful  man  he  ever  grappled  with  in 
his  life. 


OLD  CAWDOR  CASTLE, 

Old  Calder  is  half  a  mile  north  from 
the  present  seat.  There  the  Thanes  of 
Cawdor  had  a  house,  on  a  small  moat, 
with  a  dry  ditch,  and  a  drawbridge, 
the  vestiges  whereof  were  lately  to  be 
seen ;  but  by  a  royal  license,  dated  6th 
of  August  1454,  they  built  the  tower  of 
Calder,  which  now  stands.  It  is  built 
upon  a  rock  of  freestone,  washed  by  a 
brook  to  the  west,  and  on  the  other 
sides  having  a  dry  ditch  with  a  draw- 
bridge. The  tower  stands  between  two 
courts  of  building.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Thane  was  directed,  in  a 
dream,  to  build  the  tower  round  a 
hawthorn  tree,  on  the  bank  of  the 
brook.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  in 
the  vault  of  the  tower  the  trunk  of  a 
hawthorn  tree,  firm  and  sound,  growing 
out  of  the  rock,  and  reaching  to  the  top 
of  the  vault.  Strangers  are  brought  to 
stand  round  it,  each  one  to  take  a  chip 
of  it,  and  drink  to  the  hawthorn  tree— 
t  e.,  il  Prosperity  to  the  house  oi 
Calder:" 
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4DM1N1S'!  RATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

Respecting  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  more 
easy  to  find  ground  of  approbation  of 
the  earnest  zeal  shown  by  the  people  of 
that  age  for  its  promotion,  than  of  the 
sic  ill  and  judgment  shown  in  carrying 
their  sincere  wishes  into  effect.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  it  was 
superstitiously  believed,  that  in  cases  of 
difficulty  divine  providence  would  in- 
terfere to  display  the  truth,  to  save  the 
innocent  and  punish  the  guilty.  There 
were  a  variety  of  ordeals  to  which  the 
accused  was  subjected.  When  the 
ordeal  of  the  cross  was  employed,  two 
pieces  of  wood,  one  of  which  was 
marked  with  the  cross,  were  wrapped 
up  in  wool,  and,  after  solemn  prayers, 
the  priest  approached  the  altar,  and 
took  one  of  them  up,  and  if  it  proved  to 
be  that  marked  with  the  cross,  the 
accused  was  pronounced  innocent,  and 
vice  versa.  Such  a  mode  of  trial 
appears,  at  first  view,  to  give  the  man 
accused,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  an 
equal  chance  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal ;  but  it  is  probable  it  was 
adopted  where  clear  proof  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  priests  could  so 
influence  the  mind  of  the  accused,  as  to 
be  able  to  see  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
not,  and  might  so  guard  the  ordeal  as 
to  produce  a  result  in  conformity  to 
their  decision.  The  ordeal  of  conse- 
crated bread  and  cheese  consisted  in 
giving  the  accused  bread  and  cheese  to 
eat,  in  expectation  that,  if  guilty,  he 
would  be  unable  to  swallow  it ;  in 
which  case,  the  terrors  of  his  own 
conscience  might  produce  the  result, 
and  extort  a  confession,  which  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  attributed  to  the 
direct  interference  of  heaven.  In  the 
ordeal  of  hot  water,  the  accused,  after 
three  days'  fasting  and  prayer,  had  to 
plunge  his  arms  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  and  firaw  out  ft  stone  by  a  string 


fastened  to  it,  and  if,  after  three  days, 
his  arms  were  healed,  he  was  pro- 
nounced innocent.  During  the  three 
days'  preparation  for  trial,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  tnith  might  be  elicited,  and 
if  he  were  considered  innocent  by  the 
clergy,  and  a  trial  were  insisted  upon, 
the  secret  friendship  of  a  priest  might 
afford  the  aid,  and  apply  the  preserva- 
tive, which  would  bring  him  off  trium- 
phant. The  same  would  be  the  case 
in  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron,  when  the 
accused  had  to  take  up  a  ball  of  hot 
iron,  and  carry  it  nine  feet,  and  let  it 
fall,  and  his  cure,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  days,  determined  his  innocence  of 
the  crime.  In  the  ordeal  of  cold  water 
it  is  not  so  apparent;  the  penetration  of 
the  clergy  might  direct  the  event  of 
what  was  considered  the  appeal  to 
providence.  In  this  case,  the  accused 
was  thrown  into  a  pond,  and  if  he 
swam,  he  was  considered  guilty,  but  if 
he  sank,  he  was  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  the  bystanders  drew  hin 
out  before  he  had  time  to  be  drowned. 
The  three  days'  fasting  and  prayers 
might  probably  extort  a  confession 
from  the  guilty,  and  it  is  probable  few 
were  ever  condemned  by  this  mode  of 
trial. 

Amongst  a  people  of  a  martial  spirit, 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  we  may  expect 
to  have  been  the  favourite  mode  of 
trial ;  and  as  frequently  one  of  the 
parties  might  be  a  minor,  a  female,  or 
otherwise  disqualified  from  entering  the 
lists,  a  champion  was  allowed  to  fight 
as  proxy,  A  man  above  sixty  was 
excused  on  account  of  his  age  ;  as, 
also,  if  he  had  received  any  bodily 
hurt,  "or  the  striking  in  of  the  harn- 
pan  of  his  head."  In  case  of  declining 
the  combat,  a  freeman  might  be  tried 
by  a  fire  ordeal,  as  the  more  honourable 
for  his  condition  ;  but  the  villain  was  to 
be  tried  by  the  water  ordeal.  A  bur- 
gess was  under  no  necessity  to  fight, 
unless  his  liberty  and  whole  estate  were 
in  question.  Trials  by  battle  were  still 
2  3 
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common  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert 
Bruce ;  ordeals  were  comparatively 
rare  ;  but,  after  that  time,  ordeals  and 
combats  went  out  of  fashion  together. — 
Mitchell. 


a  fool's  comment. 

Jock  Paterson  was  a  simple  innocent 
in  Glasgow,  and  his  favourite  pursuit 
was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  blue- 
coat  boys  as  they  went  out  for  a  walk 
on  extra  occasions.  When  Thorn 
exhibited  his  famous  statues  of  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  and  Soutcr  Johnnie  in  Glas- 
gow, he  kindly  permitted  the  inmates 
of  a  number  of  charitable  institutions 
to  view  them  gratis.  The  blue-coat 
school  was  included  in  the  invitation, 
and  Jock  accordingly  occupied  his 
usual  place  when  they  visited  the  exhi- 
bition. The  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  twa  "drouthy  Cronies"  so  tickled 
Jock's  fancy,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Feme  (afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Belfast), 
the  tutor,  surprised  at  Jock's  merriment, 
said  to  him — 

"I  sec  you're  laughing  hearty,  Jock ; 
what  d'ye  think  o*  these  twa  queer 
chaps?" 

"  I  think  o'  them,  sir,"  replied  Jock 
with  another  guffaw  ;  "  I'm  thinking  if 
I  was  that  anc  there,"  pointing  to 
Souter  Johnnie,  "I  wadna  sit  sae  lang 
wi'  the  cawp  in  my  hand  without  drink- 


DOG-SKIN  BLADDERS. 

At  the  fishing  town  of  Cullen  are  an 
immense  number  of  curs,  which  it 
seems,  like  the  dogs  of  Kamtchatka, 
feed  upon  fish,  and  sometimes  go  them- 
selves and  catch  crabs,  lobsters,  &c., 
among  the  rocks.  A  traveller,  inquir- 
ing the  reason  of  having  so  many  dogs, 


was  told  that  they  breed  them  for  their 
skins,  which,  being  sewed,  and  blown 
up  like  bladders,  are  fixed  by  the  fishers 
to  their  lines,  with  hooks,  to  prevent 
them  from  sinking.  This  is  not  an 
unnatural  idea,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  skins  of  dogs,  and  all  the 
canine  species,  are  less  porous  than 
others. 


A  "new"  testament. 

One  day,  an  old  woman  from  Camp- 
sie,  with  the  usual  basket  and  bundles, 
entered  the  shop  of  Brash  and  Reid, 
booksellers,  Glasgow,  and  inquired  of 
Mr  Reid,  who  was  in  attendance,  for 
"a  Testament  of  a  mair  than  ordinal 
roond  teep."  One  of  the  largest  size 
was  handed  to  her,  but  after  a  careful 
examination,  she  returned  it,  saying — 

"This  ane'll  no  dac — it's  a  pity  tae, 
for  it's  a  bonny  book.  Hae  ye  no  ane 
the  same  size,  but  wi*  the  prent  aboot 
twice  as  grit  ? " 

u  No,  mistress,"  said  Mr  Reid,  rather 
amused  at  the  request  of  the  woman. 
"No  such  Testament  has  ever  been 
printed." 

"  Weel,  that's  odd;  but  I  maun 
hae't ;  'deed,  I  daurna  show  my  face  at 
hame  without  it,  or  there'll  be  a  bonny 
wark  made.  But  I'll  tell  ye  what  ye 
micht  dae,  seein'  I  hae  gien  ye  sae 
muckle  trouble.  I'm  gaun  wast  to 
Anderston,  to  see  a  brither's  wean,  and 
ye  can  put  your  stampin'  irons  i'  the 
fire,  an'  hae  ane  ready  for  me,  ere  I 
come  back,  Mak  it  a  gude  ane,  and 
we'll  no  cast  oot  aboot  the  price !" 

Ere  Mr  Reid  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise  at  such  a  liberal  order,  the  old 
lady,  basket,  bundles  and  all,  had  gone 
on  her  way  to  Anderston,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  either  that  she  forgot  the 
locality  of  the  shop  where  she  had  left 
the  order  for  the  Testament,  or  that  she 
is  in  Anderston  still,  for  she  never  called 
or  sent  for  it.    It  is  just  possible  that  if 
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she  done  either,  the  article  would  scarcely 
have  been  ready  for  delivery. 


GENERAL  FRASER. 

When  General  Fraser  was  addressing 
his  men  in  Gaelic,  at  Glasgow,  in  1776, 
an  old  Highlander  was  leaning  on  his 
staff,  gazing  at  him  wich  great  earnest- 
ness. When  he  had  finished,  the  old 
man  walked  up  to  him,  and  with  that 
easy  familiar  intercourse  which  in  those 
days  subsisted  between  the  Highlanders 
and  their  superiors,  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  exclaiming — 

"  Simon,  you  are  a  good  soldier, 
and  speak  like  a  man  ;  so  long  as  you 
live,  Simon  of  Lovat  will  never  die ; " 
alluding  to  the  general's  address  and 
manner,  which  much  resembled  that 
of  his  father,  Lord  Lovat,  whom  the 
old  Highlander  knew  perfectly. 


MUTUAL  COMPLIMENTS. 

"Man,  Logan,"  said  a  long,  lean, 
lank  friend  to  the  laird  one  day,  "ye're 
lookin'  wcel,  Ye  just  put  me  in  mind 
o*  a  flesher  in  a  big  way  o'  business — 
your  meat  and  your  money  looks  as  if 
it  did  ye  gude." 

"  Weel,  Willie,"  replied  Logan, 
<(  since  ye're  in  the  complimenting 
way  the  day,  I  suppose  I  maun  be  the 
same,  an5  here's  ane  for  you.  Ye're 
no  loo  kin'  weel  yoursel',  although  I'm 
sorry  to  hae  to  say't :  ye  look  as  if 
ye  was  a  thrivin'  flesher 's  day-book — 
there's  muckle  gude  meat  put  doon 
intill't,  but  it  never  gets  ony  the  fatter ! " 


CATS  AND  RATS. 

There  were  a  great  many  rats  in  the 
village  of  Rowdil,  in  the  Western  Isles, 
which  became  very  troublesome  to  the 
ua Lives,  and  destroyed  all  their  corn, 


milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  They  could 
not  extirpate  these  vermin  for  some 
time  by  all  their  endeavours.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  cats  was  employed 
for  this  end,  but  were  still  worsted, 
and  became  perfectly  faint,  because 
overpowered  by  the  rats,  who  were 
twenty  to  one.  At  length  one  of  tire 
natives,  of  more  sagacity  than  his 
neighbours,  found  an  expedient  to  re- 
new his  cat's  strength  and  courage, 
which  was  by  giving  it  warm  milk  after 
every  encounter  with  the  rats  j  and 
the  like  being  given  to  all  the  other 
cats  after  every  battle,  succeeded  so 
well,  that  they  left  not  one  rat  alive, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  iii 
the  place. — Martin, 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  volume 
of  extracts  from  the  "  Records  of  the 
Burgh  of  Edinburgh,"  published  by  the 
Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society : — 

2  August  1530. — The  quhilk  day, 
forsamekle  as  it  was  perfytlie  vnder- 
stoud  and  kend  that  Dauid  Duld,  tail- 
your,  has  haldin  his  wife  seyk  in  the 
contagius  seikness  of  pestilens  ij  dayis 
in  his  house,  and  wuld  nocht  revele 
the  samyne  to  the  officiaris  of  the  toune 
quhill  scho  wes  deid  in  the  said  seik- 
ness, and  in  the  meyn  time  the  said 
Dauid  post  to  Sanct  Gelis  Kirk,  quhilk 
was  Sonday,  and  thair  said  mes  amangis 
the  cleyne  pepill,  his  wif  beand  in  ex* 
tremu  in  the  said  seikness,  doand  at 
was  in  him  till  haif  infekkit  all  the 
toune,  for  the  quhilk  caus  he  was 
adiugit  to  be  hangit  on  an  gebat  befor 
his  awin  dur,  and  that  was  gevin  for 
dome. 

The  quhilk  day,  forsamekle  as  it  was 
cleirly  vnderstandin  that  Wille  Myllar, 
tailyour,  has  brokin  the  statutis  of  the 
toune,  puttand  a  woman  furth  oi  his 
house  beand  seik  in  the  contagius  seik- 
ness of  pestilens  at  his  awin  hand,  nocht 
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schawand  the  samyn  to  the  officiaris  of 
the  tovne,  for  the  quhilk  cause  he  was 
ordainit  to  be  brynt  on  the  cheik,  and 
bannist  this  tovne  indurand  the  provest, 
baillies,  and  counsallis  wiJlis. 

The  quhilk  day,  forsamekle  as  Dauid 
Duly  was  decern  it  this  day  be  for  none 
for  his  dementis  to  be  hangit  on  an 
gebbat  befor  his  dure  quhar  he  duellis, 
nochtwithstanding  because  at  the  will 
of  God  he  has  eschapit,  and  the  raip 
brokin  and  fallin  of  the  gibbat,  and  is 
ane  pure  man  with  small  bairns,  and 
for  pete  of  him  the  provest,  baillies, 
and  counsall  bannasis  the  said  Dauid 
this  tovne  for  all  the  dais  of  his  lyf, 
and  nocht  to  cum  tharintill  in  the 
meyntyme  vnder  the  pain  of  deid. 

The  quhilk  day,  forsamekle  as  Wille 
Myllar  was  decernit  this  day  befor  none 
to  be  brynt  and  bannist  this  toune  for 
his  demeritis,  and  because  it  is  nocht 
vindirstandin  quhether  he  be  foule  or 
dein  man,  thro  the  quhilk  he  mycht 
be  handillit  and  executione  of  byrnyn 
maid  apone  him,  tharfor  the  prouest, 
baillies,  and  counsall  dispensis  with 
the  byrnyn  of  the  said  William  unto 
die  tyme  that  he  be  clengit,  nocht- 
withstanding the  prouest,  baillies,  and 
counsall  bannasit  him  this  tovne  in- 
durand thar  willis  and  nocht  to  cum 
tharintill  quhill  he  optene  licens. 

6  October  1530. — The  quhilk  day, 
Katryne  Heriot  is  convict  be  ane  assise 
for  the  thiftus  steling  and  conseling 
of  twa  stekis  of  bukrum  within  this 
tovne,  and  als  of  common  theif,  and 
also  for  bringing  of  this  contagius  seik- 
nes  forth  of  Leith  to  this  tovne,  and 
brekin  of  the  statutis  maid  tharapone ; 
for  the  quilk  causis  scho  is  adiugit  to 
be  drounit  in  the  Quarell  hollis  at  the 
Grayfrere  Port  now  incontinent,  and 
that  was  gevin  for  dome.  The  quhilk 
day,  Margret  Baxter  put  hir  in  the 
prouest  and  baillies  will  for  resetting 
of  Katryne  Heriot  that  commonn  tlief, 
for  the  qnliilk  cause  scho  is  banist  this 
tovne  for  all  the  dayes  of  her  lyff,  in- 


during  the  prouest  and  baillies  will  and 
till  devoid  incontinent. 

26  October  1530, — Marione  Clark 
convict  be  ane  assis  for  the  conceling 
of  this  contagius  seiknes,  scho  haifTand 
thosamyne  apone  her  rynnand  thir  x 
or  xij  days  bigane  scho  past  amangis 
the  nychtbouris  of  this  tovne  to  the 
Chapel  1  of  Sanct  Mary  Wynd  on  Son- 
day  to  the  mes  and  to  hir  sisteris  hous 
and  vther  placis  quhar  scho  lykit,  the 
pestylens  and  seikness  beand  apone  hir 
scho  doand  at  was  in  her  till  naif  infekit 
the  haill  toune,  for  the  quhilk  cause 
scho  wes  adiugit  to  be  had  to  the 
quarell  hollis  and  thair  to  be  drounit 
quhill  scho  be  deid. 


THE  STEWARTS  AND  MACIVORS. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  quarrel  occurred  between 
Stewart  of  Garth  and  the  Clan  Mac- 
ivor,  who  then  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  Glenlyon.  The  Laird  of  Garth 
had  been  nursed  by  a  woman  of  the 
Clan  Macdiarmid,  which  was  then  pretty 
numerous,  in  Glenlyon  and  Breadalbane. 
This  woman  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
foster-brother  to  the  laird,  having  been 
much  injured  by  Macivor  in  a  dispute, 
threatened  to  apply  for  redress  to  his 
foster-brother;  and  the  two  brothers 
immediately  set  out  for  that  purpose  to 
the  castle  of  Garth,  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  distantjfr  In  those  days  a  foster- 
brother  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
family;  and  Macivor,  who  was  well 
aware  that  the  quarrel  of  the  Mac- 
diarmids  would  be  espoused  by  his 
neighbour,  ordered  a  pursuit.  The 
young  men  being  hard  pressed,  threw 
themselves  into  a  deep  pool  of  the 
river  Lyon,  where  they  hoped  their 
pursuers  would  not  venture  to  follow 
them.  The  foster-brother,  however, 
was  desperately  wounded  with  an  ar- 
row, and  drowned  in  the  pool,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  Linne  Donald, 
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or  Donald's  Pool.  The  other  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Garth.  Resolved 
to  avenge  his  friend's  death,  the  laird 
collected  his  followers,  <uid  marched 
to  Glenlyon.  Macivor  mustered  his 
men,  and  met  the  invaders  about  the 
middle  of  the  Glen.  The  chieftains 
stepped  forward  between  the  two  bands, 
in  the  hope  of  settling  the  affair  amic- 
ably. Garth  wore  a  plaid,  the  one 
side  of  which  was  red,  and  the  other 
dark -coloured  tartan  ;  and  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  conference,  he  told  his  men 
that  if  the  result  was  amicable,  the 
darker  side  of  the  plaid  should  remain 
outward  as  it  was;  if  otherwise,  he 
should  give  the  signal  of  attack,  by 
turning  out  the  red  side.  They  were 
still  engaged  in  the  conference,  when 
Macivor  whistled  aloud,  and  a  number 
of  armed  men  started  up  from  the  ad- 
joining rocks  and  bushes,  where  they 
had  been  concealed  while  the  main 
body  were  drawn  up  in  front. 

"  Who  are  these/'  said  Stewart ; 
"and  for  what  purpose  are  they  there?" 

"They  are  only  a  herd  of  my  roes 
that  are  frisking  about  the  rocks/' 
replied  Macivor. 

"In  that  case/'  said  the  other,  "it 
is  time  to  call  my  hounds." 

Then  turning  his  plaid,  he  lejoined 
his  men,  who  were  watching  his  mo- 
tions, and  instantly  advanced.  Both 
parties  rushed  forward  to  the  combat  ; 
the  Macivors  gave  way,  and  were  pur- 
sued eight  miles  further  up  the  glen. 
Here  they  turned  to  make  a  last  effort, 
but  were  again  driven  back  with  great 
loss.  The  survivors  fled  across  the 
mountains  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  were  for  some  time  not  permitted 
to  return.  Macivor's  land  was  in  the 
meantime  seized  by  the  victors,  and 
law  confirmed  what  the  sword  had  won. 

SNUG  IN  BED  ! 

An  illustration  of  the  power  of  whisky 
to  render  the  drinker  oblivious  to  out- 


ward discomfort  recently  occurred  in 
a  northern  city.  A  "drunk  and  in- 
capable M  wight,  while  being  assisted 
by  a  watchman  to  a  night's  lodgings 
in  the  police  office,  happened  to  slip 
from  the  grasp  of  his  conductor  into 
the  gutter,  which  he  evidently  mistook 
for  his  comfortable  bed  at  home,  for, 
resting  his  head  on  the  kerb-stone,  and 
pointing  to  the  street  lamp  shining 
above  him,  he  shouted  to  the  gentle- 
man in  blue— 

"  Pit  oot  the  licht  noo,  Maggie;  I'm 
in  ower  1 " 


CHANGE  OF  FORTUNE. 

Captain  Drummond,  of  the  73d  High- 
land regiment,  from  the  rank  and  pay 
of  a  captain,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  family  with  an  income  of  ;£l8,ooo 
a  year,  by  the  restoration  of  the  Perth 
estate,  forfeited  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745. 


HOW  TO  BE  EVEN  WITH  HIM. 

Dr  Chalmers,  on  publishing  his  "  As- 
tronomical Discourses/*  sent  a  copy  of 
it  to  Dr  Kidd  of  Aberdeen.  A  day  or 
two  after,  speaking  to  a  friend  on  the 
subject,  Kidd  said,  "  He  (Chalmers) 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  book  ;  I  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ;  but 
I  was  upsides  with  the  fellow, — I  sent 
him  a  copy  of  my  1  Eternal  Sonship.'  " 


SIR  JAMES  BAIRD. 

This  officer  commanded  the  light 
company  of  Fraser's  Highlanders,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces  a  corps  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  the  Polish  Count  Pulausky. 
Sir  James  was  engaged  in  almost  every 
movement.  He  was  a  native  of  Mid- 
lothian; but  when  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  Highlanders,  he  studied 
their  character,  sung  their  warlike 
songs,  was  frank  and  familiar  as  a 
.chief  of  old,  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  up  the  authority  of  a  chief,  in 
his  character  of  an  officer.  Plence  he 
was  revered  as  a  chief.  With  great 
personal  activity,  ardent  and  fearless, 
he  indulged  the  propensity  of  the  High- 
landers to  close  upon  the  enemy. 


THE  HIGHLANDERS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Brussels  love  to 
recount  the  steady,  serious,  business- 
like march  of  the  Highland  regiments, 
who  were  about  to  justify  and  exceed 
the  utmost  of  which  had  been  said  of 
them  in  the  Netherlands.  "  God  pro- 
tect the  brave  Scotch  !"  "  God  cover 
the  heads  of  our  gallant  friends  !  "  were 
often  repeated  as  they  passed  along,  and 
many  a  flower  was  thrown  from  many  a 
fair  hand  into  their  ranks. 


#        AN  EPICURE. 

Town  councillors  and  bailies  in  Scot- 
land are  as  proverbially  fond  of  a  good 
dinner  as  aldermen  and  common  coun- 
cillors in  the  south.  At  a  public  banquet 
in  Dundee,  some  grouse  was  placed  be- 
fore one  of  the  bailies,  which  was  rather 
gamey^  when  the  municipal  functionary 
exclaimed — 

"  Waiter,  tak  awa  that  bird;  it's  got 
ower  strong  a  flaw-vour." — Dr  Wilson. 


NATIVES  OF  NORTH  RONA. 

One  of  the  natives  of  Rona  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  travelling  as 
far  as  Coal,  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  the 
seat  ot  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  every 
thing  he  saw  there  was  surprising  to 
him;  and  when  he  heard  the  noise  of 
those  who  walked  in  the  rooms  above 


him,  he  presently  fell  to  the  ground, 
thinking  thereby  to  save  his  life,  for  he 
supposed  that  the  house  was  coming 
down  over  his  head. 

When  Mr  Morison,  the  minister,  was 
in  Rona,  two  of  the  natives  courted  a 
maid,  with  intention  to  marry  her; 
and  being  married  to  one  of  them 
afterwards,  the  other  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  because  there  was  no  other 
match  for  him  in  the  island.  The  wind 
blowing  fair.  Mr  Morison  sailed  directly 
for  Lewis ;  but  after  three  hours'  sailing, 
was  forced  back  to  Rona  by  a  contrary 
wind ;  and  at  his  landing,  the  poor  man 
that  had  lost  his  sweetheart  was  over- 
joyed, and  expressed  himself  in  these 
words,  "I  bless  God  and  Ronan  that 
you  are  returned  again,  for  I  hope  now 
you  will  make  me  happy,  and  give  me 
a  right  to  enjoy  the  woman  every  year 
by  turns,  so  that  we  both  may  have 
issue  by  her."  Mr  Morison  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  this  unexpected 
request,  chid  the  poor  man  for  his  un- 
reasonable demand,  and  desired  him  to 
have  patience  for  a  year  longer,  and  he 
would  send  him  a  wife  from  Lewis;  but 
this  did  not  ease  the  poor  man,  who  was 
tormented  with  the  thoughts  of  dying 
without  issue. 

Another  who  wanted  a  wife,  and 
having  got  a  shilling  from  a  seaman 
who  happened  to  land  there,  went  and 
gave  this  shilling  to  Mr  Morison,  to 
purchase  him  a  wife  in  the  Lewis,  and 
send  her  to  him ;  for  he  was  told  that 
this  piece  of  money  was  a  thing  of 
extraordinary  value ;  and  his  desire 
was  gratified  the  ensuing  year. 

Some  years  after,  a  swarm  of  rats, 
but  none  knows  how,  came  into  Rona, 
and  in  a  short  time  ate  up  all  the  corn 
in  the  island.  In  a  few  months  after 
some  seamen  landed  there,  who  robbed 
the  poor  people  of  their  bull.  These 
misfortunes,  and  the  want  of  supply 
from  Lewis  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
occasioned  the  death  of  all  that  ancient 
race -of  people.  The  Steward  of  St  Kilda 
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being,  by  a  storm,  driven  in  there,  found 
a  woman  with  her  child  on  her  breast, 
both  lying  dead  at  the  side  of  a  rock. 
Some  years  after,  the  proprietor  sent  a 
new  colony  to  this  island,  with  suitable 
supplies.  The  inhabitants  of  this  little 
island  used  to  say  that  the  cuckoo  was 
never  seen  or  heard  there,  but  after  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 


HIGHLAND  GRACE. 

The  constant  petition  at  grace  of  the 
old  Highland  chieftain,  was  delivered 
with  great  fervour  in  these  terms  : 

"  Lord  1  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
that  Christians  may  make  bread  of  it." 
— Pennant. 


GENEROSITY  OF  COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

While  the  42d  was  on  duty  in  Dublin, 
in  1770,  a  Scotch  vessel  lay  in  the  bay, 
the  master  of  which  was  an  old  friend 
of  three  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment. 
This  man  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  a 
considerable  amount,  and  lodged  in  jail. 
There  he  was  visited  by  his  military 
friends,  through  whose  means  he  was 
enabled  to  make  his  escape.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  suspecting  the 
soldiers,  took  out  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend them,  and  sent  them  to  prison. 
AVhen  this  was  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  Gordon  Gra- 
ham, he  mentioned  the  circumstance  at 
morning  parade,  and  expatiated  on  the 
disgrace  which  such  conduct  reflected 
on  the  regiment.  The  companies  im- 
mediately consulted  together,  and  re- 
solved to  subscribe  a  sum  equal  to  the 
debt;  and  on  condition  that  the  men 
should  be  discharged,  and  their  punish- 
ment left  to  their  own  commanding 
officer,  they  pledged  themselves  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  creditors. 
This  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  jailer, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  debt,  re- 


fused to  give  up  the  prosecution.  Lord 
Townsend,  then  lord  lieutenant,  hear- 
ing of  the  circumstance,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  regiment, 
thai  he  ordered  the  three  men  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  becoming  himself  responsible 
for  the  debt. 


A  LYRICAL  DIVIDEND. 

An  unfortunate  shopkeeper  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  having  got  into  com- 
mercial difficulties,  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  bankruptcy. 

On  his  affairs  being  examined,  it  was 
found  that,  at  the  very  outside,  there 
would  not  be  as  much  cash  realised  as 
would  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound ; 
and  the  wrath  of  the  creditors  became 
very  fierce.  One  of  them,  however, 
felt  keenly  for  the  poor  debtor,  and 
spoke  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

"  Ye  ken,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "that 
John  — —  has  aye  been  a  very  decent 
man,  an'  it's  no  through  ony  faut  0'  his 
ain  that  he's  fa'an  ahint.  Maybe  some 
o'  oursel's  would  be  in  the  same  pickle, 
if  we  hadna  freends  to  look  to,  an' 
something  in  our  purses.  Noo,  what's 
a  shilling  in  the  pound?  It's  naething. 
It's  waur  than  naething  !  it's  an  insult 
to  our  generosity,  and  I  vote  that  we 
dinna  tak  it  !  M 

"But  what  can  we  do?"  said  another; 
"  there's  nae  mair  to  tak." 

"Weel,  I'll  tell  ye  what  ye  should 
do,"  replied  the  first  speaker;  "ye 
a'  ken  that  John's  a  grand  singer,  and 

I  propose  that  we  gie  him  a  tripe  sup- 
per this  very  nicht  in  Lucky  Paterson's 
ower-by,  an'  let  him  aff  a'thegither  wi' 
a  bit  lilt  o'  a  sang  1" 

The  novelty  of  the  proposal  took  the 
fancy  of  the  assembled  creditors,  and 
the  result  was  that  it  was  agreed  to 

II  em.  con. 

The  agreeable  invitation  was  con- 
veyed to  the  grateful  debtor,  and  he 
was  only  loo  willing  to  perform  his 
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share  of  the  bargain.  The  supper  came 
off,  and  after  John  had  sung  "Auld 
Langsyne,"  with  the  choral  aid  of  the 
meeting,  his  friend  shook  hands  with 
him  across  the  table,  and  said  to  him — 
"There,  noo.  John,  ye  may  thank 
gudeness  that  that  wee  lot's  a'  dichted 
aff ! " 

John  became  a  man  again,  and  throve 
in  business  so  well,  that  in  a  few  years 
he  was  able  to  **dicht  aff  the  wee  lot*" 
in  another  and  more  tangible  form,  by 
paying  his  old  creditors  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  interest  into  the  bar- 
gain. 


A  BADENOCH  WARLOCK. 

A  farmer  of  the  name  of  Willox,  near 
Tamentval,  in  Badenoch,  was  believed 
to  possess  supernatural  powers.  He 
took  care  to  keep  up  this  impression  by 
a  peculiarity  of  dress,  always  appearing 
in  scarlet  clothes.  He  was  resorted  to 
by  persons  who  wished  to  discover 
stolen  goods,  restore  the  milk  of  the 
cows,  remove  the  barrenness  from  their 
wives,  or  the  effects  of  any  incantations 
and  witchcraft.  It  happened  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  linen  belonging 
to  Mr  Alexander  Hay,  the  town-clerk 
of  Nairn,  had  been  stolen  from  a  bleach- 
ing-green,  just  before  Willox  came  down 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  walked  with 
Mr  Piny  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other  in  his  scarlet  uniform,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  Willox  had  come  to 
discover  the  thief,  and  would  do  so  if 
the  clothes  were  not  immediately  re- 
stored. In  the  course  of  the  following 
night  they  were  all  brought  back. 

In  all  ages  cows  have  been  the  par- 
ticular objects  on  which  witches  have 
vented  their  malice.  It  was  at  the  cows 
that  the  elf-arrows  were  formerly  shot, 
and  elf-arrow  heads  are  still  occasionally 
to  be  found.  The  industry  of  the  poor 
fanner  and  cottager's  wife,  has  in  all 
ag;s  been  crippled  by  the  villanous  in- 


cantations and  spells  which  have  stopped 
the  cows  from  giving  milk.  Happily, 
however,  means  have  been  found  to 
counteract  this  diabolical  interference  ; 
and  the  branches  of  the  roan- tree  and 
woodbine,  put  up  over  the  door,  have 
been  found  most  serviceable  in  counter- 
acting Satanic  influence  on  these  useful 
animals  !  A  piece  of  mountain-ash, 
tied  to  a  cow  s  tail,  has  also  been  a 
powerful  specific,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
consider  that  these  invaluable  plants 
still  retain  their  great  and  characteristic 
virtues  !  The  service  of  Willox  in  di- 
recting the  proper  modes  of  protecting 
these  animals  from  spells,  has  been  justly 
celebrated  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
neighbouring  counties. 

The  man  who  could  restore  milk  to 
cows  was  justly  held  best  able  to  do  a 
still  greater  service,  and  remove  barren- 
ness from  women.  His  demand  was 
moderate, — merely  a  guinea,  a  usual 
physician's  fee  ;  for  with  him  such  pre- 
scriptions were  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
his  art.  A  man  named  Stuart,  near  the 
river  Spey,  who  had  been  married  nine 
years,  went  to  him  to  ask  his  help. 
Willox  performed  the  necessary  mystic 
ceremonies,  blessed  a  portion  of  water 
by  a  Latin  prayer,  ordered  Stuart  to 
give  his  wife  three  glasses  of  it  before 
bedtime,  and  to  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  This  woman  had  a  child  within 
twelve  months  after  that  time,  and  had 
several  afterwards  I 


A  GALLANT  MAJOR. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber 1776,  Major  Murray,  of  the  42d 
regiment,  was  nearly  carried  off  by  the 
enemy,  but  saved  himself  by  his  strength 
of  arm  and  presence  of  mind.  As  he 
was  crossing  to  his  regiment,  from  the 
battalion  which  he  commanded,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  American  officer  and 
two  soldiers,  against  whom  he  defended 
himself  for  some  tiro*  with  his  fusil, 
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keeping  them  at  a  respectful  distance. 
At  last,  however,  they  closed  upon  him, 
when  unluckily  his  dirk  slipped  be- 
hind him,  and  he  could  not,  owing  to 
his  corpulence,  reach  it.  Observing 
that  the  rebel  officer  had  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  he  snatched  it  from  him,  and 
made  so  good  use  of  it,  that  he  com- 
pelled them  to  fly,  before  some  men  of 
the  regiment,  who  had  heard  the  noise, 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  He  wore 
the  sword  as  a  trophy  daring  the  cam- 
paign. He  was  promoted  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  37th  regiment, 
and  died  the  following  year,  much  re- 
spected and  beloved. 


A  MINISTER  PUNISHED, 

The  minister  of  Glenila,  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  scoured  the  moor 
everyday,  with  a  pistol  concealed  under 
his  greatcoat,  which  he  presented  to  the 
breasts  of  any  unfortunate  gentlemen 
whom  he  fell  in  with,  in  order  to  take 
them  prisoners.  This  iniquitous  inter- 
preter of  the  Word  of  God  considered  it 
as  a  holy  undertaking  to  bring  his  fel- 
low-creatures to  the  scaffold  ;  and  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  several 
whom  he  had  thus  taken  by  surprise. 

The  punishment  of  this  inhuman 
monster  was  reserved  for  Gordon  of 
Abachie.  Abachie  resolved  to  go  to 
his  own  castle  ;  and  the  minister  of 
Glenila  having  been  informed  of  his 
return,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
aimed  body  of  his  parishioners,  true 
disciples  of  such  a  pastor,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  the  castle  of 
Abachie,  in  order  to  take  Gordon  pri- 
soner. He  had  only  time  to  save  him- 
self by  jumping  out  of  the  window  in 
his  shirt. 

As  we  seldom  pardon  a  treacherous 
attempt  on  our  life,  Gordon  assembled 
a  dozen  of  his  vassals  some  days  after- 
wards, set  out  with  them  in  the  night, 


and  contrived  to  obtain  entrance  into 
the  house  of  this  fanatical  minister. 
Having  found  him  in  bed,  they  imme- 
diately performed  that  operation  upon 
him  which  Abelard  underwent  :  assur- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  re- 
peated his  nightly  excursions  with  his 
parishioners,  they  would  pay  him  a 
second  visit,  which  should  cost  him  his 
life. 


A  SERIOUS  WARNING, 

Robert,  the  first  abbot  of  Deer,  was 
renowned  for  his  piety.  It  is  gravely 
related  by  Fordun,  that  when  he  was 
sitting  after  dinner,  in  holy  contempla- 
tion on  a  fast  day.  a  figure  of  an  Ethio- 
pian, black  as  darkness,  appeared  to 
him,  and  then,  with  a  loud  laugh, 
vanished  from  his  presence.  The  holy 
abbot,  suspecting  the  cause,  called  the 
cook  before  him,  who  at  first  denied 
his  crime,  but  afterwards  was  brought 
to  confess  that  in  dressing  the  fish  for 
the  convent-dinner,  he  had  that  day 
made  use  of  fat  instead  of  butter. 

"  How  must  evil  spirits  rejoice,"  says 
the  monkish  historian,  "when  monks, 
in  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  their 
order,  eat  flesh  on  days  when  it  is 
prohibited." 


"LAIRD  HUMPHREY." 

A  son  of  a  Laird  of  Grant,  known  in 
tradition  as  "Laird  Humphrey,"  pre- 
sented, in  his  conduct  and  fate,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  occasionally 
exerted  by  the  elders  of  a  clan.  He 
was,  in  some  respects,  what  the  High- 
landers admire — handsome,  courageous, 
open-hearted,  and  open-handed.  But 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  weak  and  fond 
father,  and  the  influence  of  violent  and 
unrestrained  passions,  he  became  licen- 
tious and  depraved,  lost  all  respect  for 
his  father,  and  used  to  go  about  with  a 
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number  of  idle  young  men,  trained  up 
to  unbounded  licentiousness.  The  dis- 
solute youths  visited  in  families,  and  re- 
mained until  everything  was  consumed, 
and  after  every  kind  of  riotous  insult, 
removed  to  treat  another  in  the  same 
manner,  till  they  became  the  pest  and 
annoyance  of  the  whole  country.  Laird 
Humphrey  had  in  the  meantime  in- 
curred many  heavy  debts.  The  ciders 
of  the  clan  bought  up  these  debts,  which 
gave  them  full  power  over  him;  they 
then  put  him  in  prison  in  Elgin,  and 
kept  him  there  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  leaving  the  management  of 
the  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  younger 
brother.  The  debts  were  made  a  pre- 
text for  confining  him,  the  elders  not 
choosing  to  accuse  him  of  various  crimes 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
consciousness  of  which  made  him  more 
quietly  submit  to  the  restraint. 


"  WATTIE  DRON,  BARBER  OF  DUNSE." 

A  clergyman,  possessing  an  un- 
common share  of  wit  and  humour,  had 
occasion  to  lodge  for  the  night,  in  com- 
pany with  some  friends,  at  an  inn  in 
Dimse.  Requiring  the  services  of  a 
barber,  he  was  recommended  by  the 
waiter  to  Walter  Dron,  who  was  re- 
presented as  excellent  at  cracking  a 
joke  or  telling  a  story.  This  func- 
tionary being  introduced,  made  such  a 
display  of  his  oral  and  manual  dexterity, 
as  to  leave  on  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
body,  of  his  customer,  a  very  favour- 
able impression,  and  induce  the  latter 
to  invite  him  to  sit  down  to  a  friendly 
glass.  The  mutual  familiarity  which 
the  circulation  of  the  bottle  produced, 
served  to  show  off  the  barber  in  his 
happiest  mood,  and  the  facetious  clergy- 
man, amid  the  general  hilarity,  thus 
addressed  him  : — 

"Now,  Wattie,  I  engage  to  give  you 
a  guinea,  on  the  following  terms  :  that 
you  leap  backwards  and  forwards  over 


your  chair  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
—leisurely,  yet  regularly — crying  out 
at  every  leap,  "Here  goes  I,  Wattie 
Dron,  barber  of  Dunse;" — but  that, 
should  you  utter  anything  else  during 
the  time,  you  forfeit  the  reward." 

Wattie,  though  no  doubt  surprised  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  proposal,  yet,  con- 
sidering how  easily  he  could  earn  the 
guinea,  and  the  improbability  that  such 
an  opportunity  would  ever  again  pre- 
sent itself,  agreed  to  the  stipulations. 
The  watch  was  set,  and  the  barber 
stripped  oft*  his  coat ;  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  he  com- 
menced leaping  over  the  seat,  uni- 
formly repeating,  in  an  exulting  tone, 
the  words  prescribed.  After  matters 
had  gone  on  thus  smoothly  for  about 
five  minutes,  the  clergyman  rung  the 
bell,  and  thus  accosted  the  waiter  : — 

"  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  you  insult 
me,  by  sending  a  mad  fellow  like  that, 
instead  of  a  proper  barber,  as  you  pre- 
tended he  was? 

Barber — {leaping) — "  Here  goes  I, 
Wattie  Dron,  barber  of  Dunse  !  " 

Waiter — "Oh!  sir,  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  ;  I  never  saw  him 
in  this  way  in  all  my  life — Mr  Dron, 
Mr  Dron  !  what  do  you  mean?" 

Barber — "  Mere  goes  I,"  &c. 

Waiter — Bless  me,  Mr  Dron,  recol- 
lect these  are  gentlemen  ;  how  can  you 
make  such  a  fool  of  yourself  ? " 

Barber — Here  goes  I,"  &c. 

L  a  n  dlord—{  entering  in  haste) — "  W  h  a.  t 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  sir,  is  all  this  ? 
— the  fellow's  mad — how  dare  yon,  sir, 
insult  gentlemen,  in  my  house,  by  such 
conduct?  " 

Barber— "  Here  goes  I,"  &c. 

Landlord — "I  say,  Bob,  run  for  his 
wife,  for  this  can't  be  put  up  with — 
gentlemen,  the  man  is  evidently  de- 
ranged ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
my  house  be  injured  in  any  way  by  this 
business." 

Barber — "  Here  goes  I,"  &c. 

Wife— {rushing  tit)— "  Oh  !  Wattie, 
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Wattie,  what  is  this  that's  come  ower 
ye ?    Do  ye  no  ken  your  ain  wife ?  " 

Barber— "  Here  goes  I,"  &c. 

Wife—  {weeping)—"  Oh  !  Wattie,  if 
ye  carena  for  me,  mind  your  bairns  at 
hame,  and  come  awa'  wi'  me." 

Barber—  "Here  goes  I,  Wat—" 

The  afflicted  wife  now  clasped  her 
husband  round  the  neck,  and  hung  on 
him  so  as  effectually  to  avert  his  fur- 
ther progress.  Much  did  poor  Wattie 
struggle  to  shake  off  his  loving  yet 
unwelcome  spouse ;  but  it  was  now 
"no  go  :  "—his  galloping  was  at  an 
end. 

"Confound  you  for  an  idiot,"  he  bit- 
terly exclaimed,  "  I  never  could  win  a 
guinea  so  easily  in  my  life  ! " 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
explanation  which  immediately  followed 
was  much  more  satisfactory  to  mine 
host  than  to  the  barber's  better  half; 
and  that  the  clergyman  restored  Wattie 
to  his  u^ual  good  humour,  by  generously 
rewarding  his  exertions  with  the  well- 
earned  guinea. 


CATCHING  A  TARTAR, 

In  the  American  war  Sergeant  Mac- 
gregor, whose  company  was  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  the  picquet  in  ac- 
tion, rushed  forward  to  their  support, 
with  a  few  men  who  happened  to  have 
their  arms  in  their  hands  when  the 
enemy  commenced  the  attack.  Being 
severely  wounded,  he  was  left  insensible 
on  the  ground,  when  the  picquet  was 
overpowered,  and  the  few  survivors 
forced  to  retire.  Macgregor,  who  had 
that  day  put  on  a  new  jacket,  with  sil- 
ver lace,  having  besides  large  silver 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  a  watch, 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  American 
soldier,  who  deemed  him  a  good  prize. 
The  retreat  of  his  friends  not  allowing 
time  to  strip  the  sergeant  on  the  spot, 
he  thought  the  shortest  way  was  to  take 
him  on  his  back  to  a  more  convenient 


distance.  By  this  time  Macgregor  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  perceiving  where 
the  man  was  carrying  him,  drew  his 
dirk,  and,  grasping  him  by  the  throat, 
swore  that  he  would  run  him  through 
the  breast  if  he  did  not  turn  back,  and 
carry  him  to  the  camp.  The  American 
finding  this  argument  irresistible,  com- 
plied with  the  request;  and  meeting 
Lord  Cornwallis  (who  had  come  up  to 
the  support  of  the  regiment  when  he 
heard  the  firing)  and  Colonel  Stirling, 
was  thanked  for  his  care  of  the  sergeant; 
but  he  honestly  told  them  that  he  only 
conveyed  him  thither  to  save  his  own 
life.  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  him  liberty 
to  go  whithersoever  he  chose.  His 
lordship  procured  for  the  sergeant  a 
situation  under  government  at  Leith. 


"that  puddin'." 

A  very  few  years  ago,  one  of  our 
border  dukes  gave  a  dinner  to  his 
tenantry  at  the  castle.  The  duchess 
was  present,  and  seated  next  her  was 
a  tolerably  rough  farmer.  When  he 
had  been  supplied  with  pudding,  and 
had  tasted  the  first  spoonful,  lie  turned 
to  the  duchess,  and  in  a  would-be  com- 
plimentary speech,  said — 

"Ay,  my  leddie,  it's  weel  kemVd 
wha  was  at  the  makin'  o'  that  puddin\" 
— Dr  Wilson, 


MILL  KIR  STY. 

'*  Ye'll  maybe  no  mind,"  said  Geordie 
Purdle,  <(o'  Pab  Jamie  an'  Mill  Kirsty, 
twa  puir  lanesome  bodies  wha  lived  a 
cat-an'-dog  life,  in  a  bit  hole  o'  a  hoose, 
wi'  a  wee  barrel  for  a  chimley  pat, 
whun  they  were  baith  near  a  h miner 
years  auld?  The  folk  said  it  was  fear- 
some to  hear  the  wrunkled  oncanny 
woman  puttin'  her  mooth  close  to  her 
man's  lug  whun  he  was  aboot  breathin' 
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his  last,  an*  hissin'  through  her  stumps 
o'  teeth— 

41  Dee,  ye  deevil,  dee  !  " 

M  If  ever  there  was  a  witch  i'  the 
world  forby  the  woman  o'  En  dor  that 
brocht  back  the  prophet  Samuel  to  the 
face  o'  the  earth  after  he  was  dead  and 
buried,  it  was  Mill  Kirsty,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Purdie." — Gorrie. 


DEGREES  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago, 
a  match  at  football  was  played  in  the 
Stewart ry  of  Kirkcudbright.  A  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  making  up  "sides," 
and  the  respective  leaders  experienced 
not  a  little  trouble  in  organizing  their 
parties.  Having  exhausted  the  supply 
of  suitable  youths,  each  captain  still 
found  himself  two  boys  short,  and,  of 
a  necessity,  they  appealed  for  volun- 
teers. The  gentleman  who  tells  this 
story  was  one  of  the  captains,  and  also 
the  favourite  of  the  school;  and  the 
first  of  the  volunteers  rushed  to  his 
standard.  He  was  a  wee  shaver — nine 
years  old,  more  or  less — and,  in  making 
his  application,  he  said — 

"  Oh,  Jamie,  man,  take  me  on  your 
side  ;  I'm  as  gooder  as  some." 

Number  two  volunteer,  however,  took 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  his  prede- 
cessor, by  stepping  forward  and  say- 
ing— 

"Never  heed  him,  Jamie,  he's  nae 
use  — hae  me,  I'm  as  better  as  nane  ! " 


A  REQUEST  FROM  THE  DESK. 

A  line  was  one  Sunday  morning 
handed  up  to  the  precentor  of  a  church 
in  Hamilton,  in  which  a  member,  who 
was  in  distress,  solicited  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.  The  note  had  un- 
fortunately been,  written  on  the  back  of 
a  letter,  and  after  the  first  psalm  had 
been  sung,  the  friends  of  the  distressed 


one  were  mortified  to  hear  the  precentor 
read  out — 

11  Remember  in  prayer,  Thomas  Wat- 
son, weaver,  Quarry  Loan,  with  a 
bundle  I" 

DONALD  MACKINTOSH. 

At  the  battle  of  Qnatre-Bras,  two 
days  previous  to  that  of  Waterloo,  aJ 
major  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  pre- 
ferring to  fight  on  foot,  gave  his  horse 
to  the  care  of  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
regiment.  After  some  severe  fighting 
with  the  French  curassiers  JUtti  lancers, 
and  after  receiving  several  severe 
wounds,  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood,  near 
a  private  of  his  corps,  Donald  Mackin- 
tosh, who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
same  time.  The  little  drummer  had 
left  the  horse  to  assist  poor  Donald, 
which  a  lancer  seeing,  thought  the 
horse  a  fair  prize,  and  made  a  dash  at 
it.  The  dying  Highlander,  with  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  cried — 

"  Hoot,  mon,  ye  mauna  talc  that 
beast,  it  belongs  to  our  major  here." 

The  lancer,  neither  understanding 
nor  heeding  him,  had  seized  the  horse, 
when  Donald  made  a  last  effort,  fired, 
and  shot  the  lancer  dead,  and  himself 
fell  back  and  expired.  The  major  was 
carried  to  the  rear,  and  although  he  had 
received  16  wounds  he  recovered. 


A  TOUGH  STUMP. 

A  distinguished  officer,  in  a  letter  re 
spectiug  the  battle  of  i6th  August  1780, 
in  America,  gained  by  the  troops  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  after  enumerating 
several  acts  of  individual  prowess,  says, 
"A  tough  stump  of  a  Sutherland 
Highlander,  of  the  name  of  Mackay, 
afterwards  my  own  bat-man,  entered 
the  battle  with  his  bayonet  perfec'.iy 
straight,  but  brought  it  out  twisted  like 
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a  cork-screw,  and  with  his  own  hand 
had  put  to  death  seven  of  the  enemy." 


CROMWELL  AND  THE  SHOEMAKER, 

When  Cromwell  entered  Glasgow,  in 
1650,  he  attended  divine  service  in 
the  High  Church  ;  but  the  Presbyterian 
divine  who  officiated  poured  forth,  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence,  the  vial  of  his 
indignation  upon  the  person,  principles, 
and  cause  of  the  independent  general. 
One  of  Cromwell's  officers  rose  and 
whispered  his  commander,  who  seemed 
to  give  him  a  short  and  stern  answer, 
and  the  sermon  was  concluded  without 
interruption.  Among  the  crowd  that 
were  assembled  to  gaze  at  the  general, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  church,  was  a 
shoemaker,  the  son  of  one  of  James  the 
Sixth's  Scottish  footmen.  This  man 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  England, 
but  after  his  father's  death  had  settled 
in  Glasgow.  Cromwell  eyed  him 
among  the  crowd,  and  immediately 
called  him  by  his  name.  The  man 
iled  ;  but  at  Cromwell's  command  one 
of  his  retinue  followed  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  general's  lodgings.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  remained  at 
the  door,  waiting  the  end  of  this  extra- 
ordinary scene.  The  shoemaker  soon 
came  out  in  high,  spirit,  and  showing 
some  gold,  declared  he  was  going  to 
drink  Cromwell's  health.  Many  at- 
tended him  to  hear  the  particulars  of 
his  interview,  among  others  the  grand- 
father of  the  narrator.  The  shoemaker 
said  he  had  been  a  playfellow  of  Crom- 
well's, when  they  were  both  boys,  their 
parents  residing  in  the  same  street  ; 
that  he  had  fled  when  the  general  first 
called  him,  thinking  he  might  owe  him 
some  ill-will,  on  account  of  his  father 
being  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Family.  He  added,  that  Cromwell 
had  been  so  very  kind  and  familiar 
with  him  that  he  ventured  to  ask  him 


what  the  officer  had  said  to  him  in 
church.  "  He  proposed,"  said  Crom- 
well, "  to  pull  forth  the  minister  by  the 
ears  ;  and  I  answered,  that  the  preacher 
was  one  fool  and  he  another." 


A  TEMPORARY  SUBJUGATION. 

A  Highland  sergeant,  formerly  bil- 
leted in  Mr  Van  Mon's  house,  at 
Brussels,  came  back  with  the  basket- 
hilt  of  his  sword  so  bruised  that  he 
could  not  get  his  hand  out  of  it  till 
relieved  by  a  blacksmith  !  He  made 
very  light  of  his  wounds,  and  only 
hoped  soon  to  be  "at  the  enemy  again.  ' 
They  had  not  disarmed  him  at  least. 


DUCKING  A  TAILOH. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  I  fell  in  one  even- 
ing with  a  crowd  of  people  about  the 
edge  of  it.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause 
of  their  crowding  together,  I  found  they 
were  ducking  a  tailor.  The  tailor, 
who  was  rather  of  a  diminutive  size, 
had  had  the  bands  of  matrimony  pro- 
claimed three  different  Sundays  with  a 
young  woman  in  a  neighbouring  parish ; 
but  offered  to  stake  five  guineas  that, 
though  this  was  the  case,  yet  he  could 
get  any  servant  maid  in  the  parish  to 
marry  him  before  Sunday.  There 
being  a  beautiful  young  girl  in  the 
house  where  this  tailor  and  they  who 
held  the  bet  were  drinking,  they  fixed 
upon  her  as  a  trial.  The  tailor  im- 
mediately stept  to  the  kitchen,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  told  her  that  though  the 
bands  of  matrimony  were  proclaimed 
with  another,  he  did  not  mean  to  many 
her  ;  that,  however,  he  was  determined 
to  be  married  without  delay  ;  that  she 
was  the  person  he  had  fixed  on;  and 
that  he  must  have  her  answer  thig 
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evening.  The  girl  did  not  believe  him. 
However,  upon  two  ofhis acquaintances, 
who  were  sent  by  him,  reasoning  with 
her  on  the  same  ground  that  he  had 
done,  namely,  that  he  had  a  house  and 
a  good  business,  and  she  neither  father 
nor  mother  to  care  for  her,  she  began 
to  hesitate,  and  partly  to  promise  to 
hear  him.  There  happened  to  be  in 
the  house  a  drunken  smith,  an  uncom- 
monly stout  man,  who  observing  what 
was  going  on,  and  rinding  on  interrogat- 
ing the  tailor  that  he  was  only  in  jest 
with  the  girl,  and  did  not  mean  to 
marry,  immediately  took  him  to  the 
river  side,  and  then  dragging  him  by 
the  collar  into  the  river,  ducked  him 
heartily,  only  bringing  his  head  now  and 
then  above  water  that  he  might  net  be 
drowned.  Such  I  found  was  the  cause 
of  so  many  being  assembled  here,  all 
heartily  approving  of  the  drunken 
smith's  conduct,  as  I  confess  I  also 
did  ;  the  tailor  certainly  deserving 
punishment  for  treating  a  poor  unsus- 
pecting girl  as  he  did." — HalL 


SIR  JAMES  WALLACE. 

In  1780  Sir  James  Wallace,  in  the 
"  Experiment"  of  50  guns,  conducted 
a  predatory  warfare  on  the  French 
coast.  Having  driven  several  large 
frigates  into  the  bay  of  Concalle,  in 
Normandy,  until  they  had  run  close 
under  cover  of  a  battery,  and  his 
pilots  not  venturing  to  take  farther 
charge  ofhis  ship,  he  immediately  took 
the  risk  and  management  upon  him- 
self, boldly  passed  up  the  bay,  and  laid 
her  ashore  abreast  of  the  battery.  In 
that  situation  he  engaged,  until  he 
silenced  the  battery,  and  compelled  the 
French  crews  to  abandon  their  ships, 
which  were  immediately  boarded  and 
brought  away.  Two  other  frigates, 
au  armed  cutter,  and  a  number  of  small 
craft,  were  set  on  fire,  or  otherwise 
destroyed, 


off  an'  on. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  had  a  most 
ungovernable  temper,  and  in  his  fits 
of  passion  he  used  to  abuse  all  who 
came  in  bis  way.  One  day  his  foot- 
man, having  incurred  his  displeasure, 
resigned  his  situation.  As  he  was  a 
good  servant,  Fletcher  did  not  wish  to 
part  with  him. 

"Why  do  you  desire  to  leave  my 
service?"  he  asked. 

"Because,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
cannot  bear  your  temper,"  replied  the 
footman. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Fletcher,  "I  am 
passionate,  but  my  anger  is  no  sooner 
on  than  it  is  off." 

' '  Yes,  that's  true  enough,  sir," 
answered  the  man  ;  "but  it's  no  sooner 
off  than  it's  on  again." 


THE  MISTRESS  STONE. 

In  the  face  of  the  rock,  south  from 
the  town  in  St  Kilda,  is  the  famous 
stone  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Mistress  Stone."  It  resembles ;i  door 
exactly,  and  is  in  the  very  front  of  this 
rock,  which  is  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
perpendicular  in  height,  the  figure  of  it 
being  discernible  about  tiie  distance  of  a 
mile.  Upon  the  lintel  of  the  door  every 
bachelor  wooer  is,  by  ancient  custom, 
obliged,  in  honour,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  his  affection  for  the  love  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  it  is  thus  :  he  is  to  stand  on 
his  left  foot,  having  the  one-half  of  his 
sole  over  the  rock,  and  then  he  draws 
the  right  foot  further  out  to  the  left,  and 
in  this  posture,  bowing,  he  puts  both 
his  fists  further  out  to  the  right  foot ; 
and  then,  after  he  has  performed  this, 
he  has  acquired  no  small  reputation, 
being  always  after  it  accounted  worthy 
of  the  finest  mistress  in  the  world. 
They  firmly  believed  that  this  achieve- 
ment is  always  attended  with  the  desired 
success, — Ma  rtin , 
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"a  ^ool  An  his  anger," 

"Daft  Jock*'  .  -*s  a  hanger-on  about 
the  kitchen  of  Sh  John  Maxwell  of 
Pollok,  and  in  return  for  his  "  meat" 
used  to  carry  coals,  run  errands,  turn 
the  spit,  and  other  "  orra"  jobs.  He 
was  easily  enraged,  but  his  passion  had 
one  good  quality — it  subsided  in  a 
moment.  One  day  the  cook  and  Jock 
quarrelled  about  the  latter's  careless 
attention  to  a  roast,  for  which  he  was 
acting  as  turn -spit ;  and  the  cook  in  her 
indignation  struck  him  with  the  flat 
side  of  a  shovel.  Jock  instantly  seized 
cigraip  or  three-pronged  stable  fork,  on 
seeing  which  cooky  took  to  her  heels, 
knowing  that  he  would  "  brain"  her  at 
the  moment.  Jock  followed  her  round 
the  park  several  times,  brandishing  the 
weapon,  and  gradually  gained  ground 
upon  the  fugitive.  The  cook,  however, 
well  knowing  that  by  this  time  Jock's 
rage  would  be  spent,  stopped  and  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  placing  her  arms 
akimbo,  said  laughingly — 

"  Man,  Jock,  an*  hasna  that  been  a 
grand  race  ?" 

Jock  immediately  grounded  hisgraip; 
and  wiping  his  face  with  the  cuff  of  his 
jacket,  replied  in  an  equally  complacent 
tone — 

1 1  Hech,  Jenny,  ye  may  weel  say 
that !"  and  the  two  returned  to  the 
kitchen  the  best  of  friends  again,  till 
the  next  row  took  place. 


WELL-SKINNED. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
Dumfriesshire  yeomanry  were  **  up," 
and  were  returning  from  drill  one  day, 
one  of  the  officers  called  out  to  a 
private,  who  was  also  a  tenant  of  his — 

"Jock,  sit  straight  in  your  saidle, 
mon. " 

"Hoo  can  I  sit  straight,  laird,  when 
I  hae  nae  a  bit  o7  hale  skin  as  big  as  a 
bawbee  left  on  me?"— Dr  Wilson, 
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RESIGNATION  TO  THE    DIVINE  WILL. 

The  following  remarkable  story  is 
currently  related  in  the  Highlands  : — 

A  farmer,  whose  wealth,  wisdom,  and 
beneficence  gave  him  great  sway  in  his 
elevated  hamlet,  was  fortunate  in  all 
respects  but  one.  He  had  three  very 
fine  children,  who  all  in  succession  died 
after  having  been  weaned,  though 
before  they  gave  every  promise  of  health 
and  firmness.  Both  parents  were  much 
afflicted  ;  but  the  father's  grief  was 
clamorous  and  unmanly.  They  resolved 
the  next  should  be  suckled  for  two 
years  ;  hoping  by  this  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  such  a  misfortune.  They 
did  so  ;  and  the  child,  by  living  longer, 
only  took  a  firmer  hold  of  their  affec- 
tions, and  furnished  more  materials  for 
sorrowful  recollection.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  year  he  followed  his  brothers, 
and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  parents. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  economy 
of  Highland  life,  certain  duties  and 
courtesies  which  are  indispensable,  and 
for  the  omission  of  which  nothing  can 
apologise.  One  of  these  is  to  call  in 
all  their  friends,  and  feast  them,  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  family  distress. 

The  death  of  the  child  happened  late 
in  the  spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad 
in  the  more  inhabited  straths,  but  from 
the  blasts  in  that  high  and  stormy 
region,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot. 
In  a  dismal  snowy  evening,  the  man, 
unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out, 
lamenting  aloud,  for  a  lamb  to  treat  his 
friends  with  at  the  late- wake.  At  the 
door  of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a 
stranger,  standing  before  the  entrance. 
He  was  astonished,  in  such  a  night,  to 
meet  a  person  so  far  from  any  frequented 
place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  at- 
tired, but  had  a  countenance  expressive 
of  singular  mildness  and  benevolence  ; 
and  addressing  him  in  a  sweet  impres- 
sive voice,  asked  him  what  he.  did  there 
amidst  the  tempest? 
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He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he 
could  not  account  for,  and  said  that  he 
came  for  a  lamb. 

"  What  kind  of  a  lamb  do  you  mean 
to  take?"  said  the  stranger. 

"The  very  best  I  can  find,'*  he  re- 
plied, (<  as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends, 
and  I  hope  you  will  share  of  it." 

"Do  your  sheep  make  any  resist- 
ance when  you  take  away  the  lamb,  or 
any  disturbance  afterwards?" 

"Never,"  was  the  answer. 

"How  differently  am  I  treated," said 
the  traveller.  "  When  I  come  to  visit 
my  sheepfold,  I  take,  as  I  am  well 
entitled  to  do,  the  best  Iamb  to  myself; 
and  my  ears  are  filled  with  the  clamour 
of  discontent  by  these  ungrateful  sheep, 
whom  I  have  fed,  watched,  and  pro- 
tected." 

He  looked  up  in  amaze,  but  the  vision 
was  fled.  He  went,  however,  for  the 
lamb,  and  brought  it  home  with  alacrity. 
He  did  more ;  it  was  the  custom  of  these 
limes — a  custom  indeed  which  was  not 
extinct  till  after  1745 — f°r  people  to 
dance  at  late-wakes.  It  was  a  mourn- 
ful kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was 
dancing.  The  nearest  relation  of  the 
deceased  often  began  the  ceremony 
weeping,  but  did,  however,  begin  it,  to 
give  the  example  of  fortitude  and 
resignation.  This  man,  on  other  oc- 
casions, had  been  quite  unequal  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty  ;  but  at  this 
time  he  immediately,  on  coming  in, 
ordered  music  to  begin,  and  danced  the 
solitary  measure  appropriate  to  such 
occasions.  The  reader  must  have  very 
little  sagacity  or  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
port and  consequences  of  visions,  who 
requires  to  be  told  that  many  children 
were  born,  lived,  and  prospered  after- 
wards in  this  reformed  family. 


HIGHLANDERS  AT  FONTENOY. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  conduct 
of  the  Officers  at  Fontenoy  considered 


speaking  of  the  exertions  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  author  says,  that 
14  His  Royal  Highness  was  everywhere* 
and  could  not,  without  being  on  tha 
spot,  have  cheered  the  Highlander, 
who,  with  his  broadsword,  killed  nine 
men,  and  making  a  stroke  at  the  tenth, 
had  his  arm  shot  off,  by  a  promise  of 
something  better  than  the  arm,  he,  the 
duke,  saw  drop  from  him.  On  this 
occasion/ the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
so  struck  with  the  conduct  of  the  High-, 
landers,  and  concurred  so  cordially  in 
the  esteem  which  they  had  secured  to 
themselves,  both  from  friends  and  foes, 
•that  wishing  to  show  some  mark  of  his 
approbation,  he  desired  it  to  be  inti- 
mated to  them,  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  grant  the  men  any  favour  which  they 
chose  to  ask,  and  which  he  could  coa» 
cede,  as  a  testimony  of  the  good  opinion 
he  had  formed  of  them.  The  reply  was 
worthy  so  handsome  an  offer.  After 
expressing  acknowledgments  for  the 
condescension  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  men  assured  him  no  favour 
he  could  bestow  could  gratify  them  so 
much  as  a  pardon  for  one  of  their 
comrades,  a  soldier  of  the  regiment, 
who  had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  escape,  and 
was  under  sentence  of  a  heavy  corporeal 
punishment,  which,  if  inflicted,  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  them  all,  and  on 
their  families  and  country.  The  favour 
of  course  was  instantly  granted.  The 
nature  of  this  request,  the  feeling  which 
suggested  it,  and,  in  short,  the  general 
qualities  of  the  corps,  struck  the  duke 
with  the  more  force,  as  at  the  time  he 
had  not  been  in  Scotland,  and  had  no 
means  of  knowing  their  character,  un- 
less, indeed,  he  had  formed  his  opinion 
from  the  common  ribaldry  of  the  times, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  the 
Highlander  "as  a  fierce  and  savage 
depredator,  speaking  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, and  inhabiting  a  barren  and 
gloomy  region,  which  fear  and  pru- 
dence forbade  all  strangers  to  enter."  J 
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EDWARD  IRVING'S  FIRST  SERMON. 

He  went  through  his  "  trials  "  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1815,  and  was 
fully  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  in  the  June 
of  that  year  ;  and  "  exercised  his  gift " 
thereafter  in  Kirkcaldy  and  other  places, 
but  at  first  with  no  great  success,  A 
humorous  description  of  his  first  sermon, 
preached  in  Annan,  is  given  by  a  friend. 
The  M  haill  toun,"  profoundly  critical 
and  much  interested,  turned  out  to  hear 
him  ;  even  his  ancient  teachers,  with 
solemn  brows,  came  out  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Edward's  sermon.  A  certain 
excitement  of  interest,  unusual  to  that 
humdrum  atmosphere,  thrilled  through 
the  building.  When  the  sermon  was  in 
full  current,  some  incautious  movement 
of  the  young  preacher  tilted  aside  the 
great  Bible,  and  the  sermon  itself,  that 
direful  "paper"  which  Scotch  congre- 
gations hold  in  high  despite,  dropped 
out  bodily,  and  fluttered  down  upon  the 
precentor's  desk  underneath.  A  per- 
fect rustle  of  excitement  ran  through  the 
church  ;  here  was  an  unhoped-for 
crisis ! — what  would  the  neophyte  do 
now?  The  young  preacher  calmly 
stooped  his  great  figure  over  the  pulpit, 
grasped  the  manuscript  as  it  lay,  broad- 
ways, crushed  it  up  in  his  great  hand, 
thrust  it  into  a  pocket,  and  went  on  as 
fluently  as  before.  There  does  not 
exist  a  congregation  in  Scotland  which 
that  act  would  not  have  taken  by  storm. 
His  success  was  triumphant.  To  criti- 
cise a  man  so  visibly  independent  of 
"  the  paper"  would  have  been  presump- 
tion indeed. — Mrs  Oliphant. 


LOWRIE  LUMSDEN'S  CURE  FOR 
EARTHQUAKES. 

**  Did  ye  ever  hear  aboot  Lowrie 
Lumsden  an*  the  earthquake  ? "  said 
Geonlie  Purdie. 

"  No,M  said  I  ;  tl  the  story,  if  I  ever 


heard  it,  has  quite  escaped  my  recol- 
lection." 

"  Weel,  it's  a  capital  ane,"  replied 
Geordie.  "Ae  nicht,  about  thretty 
year  syne,  or  maybe  mair,  whun  the 
folk  o'  Kilpirnie  were  a*  snug  in  bed, 
there  cam  a  spasm  o'  earthquake  a' 
the  way  frae  Comrie,  makin'  the  grund 
heave  an*  the  wa's  trummle,  an'  set  tin* 
the  bells  in  the  hooses  o'  the  gentry 
a1  tingle-tinglin',  as  if  something  on- 
canny  had  been  puggin'  at  the  wires. 
Curious  enough,  maist  everybody  that 
was  waukenetl  00 1  o*  sleep  wi*  the  dull 
rumblin'  soond  an'  the  creak  in'  o'  beds 
an'  doors  seemed  to  ken  what  it  was, 
though  they  had  nae  experience  o'  an 
earthquake  afore.  Lowrie — haw  !  haw! 
haw  ! — lyin'  alane  in  his  bachelor's  bed, 
thocht  it  was  something  wrang  wi'  him- 
seP  an'  no  wi'  the  earth  beneath,  an'  he 
rappit  on  the  wa'  tae  his  sister  Marthy, 
wha  sleepit  in  the  next  room,  cryin'  to 
her  to  come  quick,  as  he  had  ta'en  a 
shiverin*  fit,  and  need  it  salts  and  a  het 
drink.  Marthy  had  been  waukened 
like  ither  folk  by  the  rumlin'  an* 
trumlin',  but  she  didna  let  on  tae 
Lowrie,  as  he  was  gey  an  easy  feared, 
an'  so  it  cam  to  pass  that  he  got  his 
dose  o'  salts  an'  het  drink  after  to  cure 
him  o'  the  earthquake  !  " — Gorric. 


BUYING  A  PRESENT. 

The  Laird  of  Logrm  was  one  day 
accosted  by  a  friend  at  the  "  Dudsday 
fair"  of  Kilmarnock,  who  asked  his 
aid  in  selecting  a  present  to  take  home 
to  his  wife.  Logan  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, but  his  friend  entreated,  and 
at  length,  saying  that  "he  daurna 
gang  name  without  something,"  he 
consented. 

Leading  the  friend  into  a  jeweller's 
shop,  he  said  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter — 

"Mr   ,  here's  a  friend  o*  mine, 

that  tells  me  his  wife  wears  the  breeks 
a? 
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and  that  he  danrna  gang  hame  the  nicht 
without  a  present  till  her.  Just  you 
show  him  some  o'  your  bonniest  knee- 
buckles,  and  I'se  warrant  he'll  see  a 
pair  to  fit  her.  Noo,"  continued  Logan, 
turning  to  his  surprised  and  abashed 
companion,  "  if  ye  dinna  .tak  hame  a 
richt  present,  it's  your  ain  faut,"  and 
he  left  the  shop,  and  his  friend  in  it. 


ST  KILDA  MARRIAGES. 

Their  marriages  were  celebrated  after 
the  following  manner: — 

When  two  of  them  have  agreed  to 
take  one  another  for  man  and  wife,  the 
officer  who  presides  over  them  sum- 
monses all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes 
to  Christ's  chapel,  where,  being  assem- 
bled, he  inquires  publicly  if  there  be 
any  lawful  impediment  why  these  parties 
should  not  be  joined  in  the  bond  of  holy 
matrimony;  and  if  there  be  no  objection 
to  the  contrary,  he  then  inquires  of  the 
parties  if  they  are  resolved  to  live  to- 
gether in  weal  and  woe,  &c.  After 
their  assent,  he  declares  them  married 
persons,  and  desires  Ihem  to  ratify  this, 
their  solemn  promise,  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  the  people  ;  in  order  to  which, 
the  crucifix  is  tendered  to  them,  and 
both  put  their  right  hands  upon  it, 
as  the  ceremony  by  which  they  swear 
fidelity  one  to  another  during  their  life- 
time. — Martin. 


HUME  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

One  day  that  David  Hume  visited 
me  in  London,  he  came  into  my  room 
laughing,  and  apparently  well  pleased. 

M  What  has  put  you  into  this  good 
humour,  Hume?"  said  I.  "Why, 
man,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  just  now 
had  the  best  thing  said  to  me  I  ever 
heard.  I  was  complaining  in  a  com- 
pany, where  I  spent  the  morning,  that 
I  was  very  ill-treated  by  the  world,  and 


that  the  censures  passed  upon  me  were 
hard  and  unreasonable.  That  I  had 
written  many  volumes,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  there  were  but  few 
pages  that  contained  any  reprehensible 
matter,  and  yet,  for  those  few  pages,  I 
was  abused  and  torn  to  pieces." 

"  'You  put  me  in  mind/  said  an  honest 
fellow  in  the  company,  whose  name  I 
did  not  know,  *of  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  notary  public,  who,  having  been 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  forgery, 
lamented  the  hardship  of  his  case, 
that,  after  having  written  many  thou- 
sand inoffensive  sheets,  he  should  be 
hanged  for  one  line.'" — Lord  Charm 
monL 


44  A  FINE  SET-DOON." 

Robie  Reid,  the  Kilpirnie  grave- 
digger,  gied  Willie,  the  bellman,  a 
fine  set-doon  ae  day.  He  had  on  his 
glasses,  an'  was  sittin'  on  a  stale  oot- 
side  his  door  tak  in'  a  glisk  at  the 
papers,  whun  up  comes  l hat  drunken 
bodie,  Willie,  seek  in'  a  rawzor  tae 
sharpen. 

"  Losh,  man,  Robbie,"  said  he,  "dae 
ye  no  think  shame  tae  use  yer  fowre 
een  (mean in'  the  specs),  whun  here's 
mysel',  anlder  than  you,  can  dae  wi' 
twa  yet  ?  " 

"Ay,"  said  Robbie,  grinnin'  up  at 
him  in  his  queer  way,  <;  I  believe  ye 
tl-ere,  Willie,  for  ever  sin'  I  kent  ye, 
ye  never  could  get  yer  glasses  ony 
heigh er  than  your  mooth  !  " — Gorrie, 


il  BONNETTING  "  A  FOE. 

Lieut.-Col.  Stirling,  with  the  Queen's 
and  42d  regiment,  was  ordered  on  a 
foraging  party  into  the  Jerseys.  In  an 
excursion  through  the  woods,  a  High- 
land soldier  came  unexpectedly  in  sight 
of  an  American,  when  their  pieces 
happened  to  be  unloaded.    Each  flew 
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behind  a  tree  to  cover  himself  while 
loading  ;  but  fearing  that  the  first  who 
ventured  out  of  cover  would  be  brought 
down  by  the  other,  both  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  trees,  till  at  last  the  High- 
lander losing  patience  pushed  his  bonnet 
beyond  the  tree,  on  the  point  of  his 
bayonet.  The  American  shot  his  ball 
through  its  centre,  when  his  opponent, 
starting  forward,  made  him  surrender 
instantly. 


PARISHES  AND  PARISHES. 

A  certain  Ayrshire  minister,  who  was 
very  parsimonious,  used  occasionally  to 
give  an  "awmous"  to  Will  Speir,  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  joke  with  which  Will 
received  it,  however,  than  as  an  act  of 
real  charity.  One  day,  Will  had  just 
received  his  dower,  when  an  old  beggar 
woman  came  hirplin'  up,  and  made  a 
request  for  aid.  Two  beggars  at  once 
were  too  much  for  the  mean  minister, 
and  he  angrily  told  the  second  one  to 
begone  to  her  own  parish.  Will,  sur- 
prised at  the  angry  manner  of  his  rev- 
erence, cried  after  the  poor  woman  to 
come  back. 

"  It's  a  waefu'  thing,"  said  he,  "to 
be  driven  frae  a  minister's  door  without 
an  awmous — liae,  puir  body,  there's  a 
neivefu'  oot  o'  my  ain  pock ; "  and 
turning  to  the  minister,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  bitter  scorn  in  his  eye,  he 
observed,  "you  should  mind,  sir,  that 
puir  folk  like  us  haena  a'  parishes  like 
you." 


A  HIGHLAND  TURK. 

Amongst  the  numbers  that  came  to 
see  the  British  armament  at  Marmorice, 
in  1 801,  before  proceeding  to  Egypt, 
was  an  unexpected  visitor  in  the  dress 
of  a  Turk.  This  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  a  native  of  the 
district   of  Kintyre,    in  Argyleshire. 


Early  in  life  he  had  been  so  affected 
by  the  death  of  a  school-fellow  who 
had  been  killed  by  accident,  as  they 
were  at  play  together,  that  he  fled 
from  the  country  and  joined  the  Turk- 
ish army.  He  had  served  forty  years 
under  the  standard  of  Islam,  and  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  artillery. 
He  went  on  board  the  ship,  where  the 
42d  were  embarked,  to  inquire  about 
his  family.  When  he  saw  the  men  in 
the  dress  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  his  youth,  he  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  burst  into  tears.  The 
astonishment  of  the  soldiers  may  be 
easily  imagined,  when  they  were  ad- 
dressed in  their  own  language  (which 
he  had  not  forgotten),  by  a  Turk  in 
full  costume,  and  with  a  white  beard 
flowing  down  to  his  girdle. 


SLOW  BUT  SURE, 

"Man,  Tarn,"  said  a  Lanarkshire 
farmer  to  a  \newly-hired  serving-man, 
as  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  the  field  one 
morning,  "  ye're  an  unco  slow  eater," 

"That's  true  enough,  maister,"  re- 
plied Tarn  ;  "  but  I'm  a  real  sure  ane, 
and  I  dinna  leave  muckle  on  my  plate, 
as  you'll  see  if  ye  sit  for  anither  half- 
hour  1" 


"YOUNG  BIBLES." 

Lady  Wallace,  celebrated  in  Scot* 
land  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  happening 
to  be  at  an  assembly  in  Edinburgh, 
a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  his 
majesty's  printer,  who  had  the  patent 
for  publishing  Bibles,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, dressed  in  green  and  gold. 
Being  a  new  face,  and  extremely  ele- 
gant, he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company.  A  general  murmur 
prevailed  in  the  room  to  know  who 
he  was,  when  Lady  Wallace  instantly 
made  answer,  "Oh,  don't  you  know 
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him?  It  is  only  Young  Bibles,  bound 
in  calf  gilt,  but  not  lettered." 


LORD  BREADALBANE'S  MARCH. 

In  the  battle  with  the  Caithness  men, 
in  1678,  when  the  Caithness  men  were 
beginning  to  give  way,  Glenorchy's  piper 
stiuck  up  a  pibroch  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  in  which  the  sounds 
of  the  bagpipe  seemed  to  express,  in  the 
plainest  manner  possible,  the  words — 

"Bo  dach  na  brigan,"  &c. — "The 
breeches  men  are  retreating — the  men 
with  the  breeches  are  flying." 

This  tune  has  ever  been  called  44  Lord 
Breadalbane's  March;"  and,  when  pro- 
perly played,  the  pipes  seem  to  articu- 
late the  words  just  mentioned. 


MASS  AND  MESS. 

When  Andrew  Melville  and  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  on  their  return  from  Geneva, 
in  1574,  approached  Orleans,  the  sol- 
dier on  guard  allowed  the  bishop,  who 
was  on  foot,  to  pass,  but  stopped  Mel- 
ville, who,  having  sprained  his  foot, 
was  on  horseback.  To  the  question 
44  Whence  are  you?"  Melville  replied, 
"From  Scotland." 

"  O !  you  Scots  are  all  Hugonots." 

44  Hugonots  !  what's  that  ?  we  do  not 
know  such  people  in  Scotland." 

"You  have  no  mass,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. 

14  No  mess,  man,"  replied  Melville, 
merrily,  "our  children  m  Scotland  go 
to  mess  every  day." 

44  Bon  compagnon  alien  vousy "  said 
the  soldier  smiling,  and  beckoning  him 
to  proceed.  When  he  reached  the 
house  (at  which  they  had  previously 
agreed  to  lodge)  he  found  his  two 
countrymen  in  great  trepidation  lest 
their  papers  should  have  been  ex- 
aminee!, and  disposed  to  laugh  heartily 
at  the  equivoque  by  which  they  had 


escaped  detection.  They  had  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  if  the  report 
of  their  landlord  was  to  be  credited ; 
for  he  assured  them  that  several  persons 
had  of  late  lost  their  lives  for  as  small 
an  offence  as  that  of  having  come  from 
Geneva. 


TABLE  AMENITIES. 

Mr  H         was  one  day  dining  with 

the  Laird  of  Logan.    After  the  fish 

had  been  served,  Mr  H   helped 

himself  to  a  little  brandy.  Holding 
up  the  glass  to  the  light,  he  said  to 
the  laird — 

44  Logan,  this  is  rather  pale  brandy 
for  me ;  I  would  like  some  o'  your 
dark  sort.*1 

44 1  assure  you,  Mr  H  ,  that  is  the 

dark  brandy  you  have  got." 

44  I'll  no  contradict  you,  laird,  in  your 
ain  house ;  but  it  looks  pale  to  me," 
replied  Mr  H  . 

"And,"  sharply  retorted  Logan,  41  I'll 

no  contradict  you,  Mr  H  ,  oot  o1 

your  ain  house  ;  but  you  should  con- 
sider that  your  red  nose  and  muckle 
mouth  would  gar  ony  man's  brandy 
look  pale ! " 


GEORDIE  PURDIE'S  44  MOTHER-WIT." 

During  the  time  of  the  voluntary  con* 
troversy,  which  raged  more  keenly  in 
Fifes  hire  than  in  any  other  county  in 
Scotland,  Geordie  was  a  keen  partisan 
on  the  dissenting  side,  partly  probably 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  father, 
old  Simon  Purdie,  was  beadle  in  the 
then  Seceder  kirk  of  the  village ;  and 
it  was  told  of  him,  that  on  passing  the 
parish  church  one  Sunday,  when  going 
to  his  own  44  meeting-house,"  he  faced 
suddenly  round  to  the  obnoxious  edifice, 
as  the  bray  of  a  donkey  came  grating 
harsh  discord  over  the  green,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  affected  astonishment— 
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"  What  1  has  he  begun  already?" 

This  sally,  of  course,  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  minister  officiating  in  the 
parish  church  ;  and,  in  those  happily- 
departed  days,  when  religious  animosi- 
ties ran  high,  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
master-stroke  of  mother-wit.— Gertie. 


ROBERT  BRUCE'S  TESTAMENT. 

The  maxims,  or  political  testament 
of  Robert  Bruce,  are  preserved  in  old 
Scottish  metre  (see  Fordun).  They 
are  curious,  and  not  dim  cult  to  be 
understood. 

"  On  fut  suld  be  all  Scottis  weire, 
Be  hyll  and  inosse  thaimsclf  lo  weire, 
Let  wod  for  Wall  is  be  bow  and  speire 
That  innemis  do  thai  m  na  d  re  ire. 
In  strait  placis  gar  keip  all  Stoire 
And  lupn  the  planen  land  thaim  befoire  ; 
Thanen  sail  pass  away  in  haist 
Quhen  that  they  find  naithing  bot  waist, 
With  wyllis  and  waikenen  of  the  nicht, 
And  mekill  noyes  rnaid  on  hycht, 
Thanen  sail  they  turnen  with  great  affrai, 
As  they  were  chasit  with  swerd  away. 
This  is  the  counsall  and  intent 
Of  gud  King  Robert's  testament." 


A  CAT  RACE. 

Towards  the  end  of  every  summer, 
the  inhabitants  of  Fife  are  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  to  see,  what  they  term,  a 
cat  race.  The  cat  is  enclosed  in  an  old 
cask,  which  is  suspended  by  a  rope, 
from  the  middle  of  a  pole,  each  end  of 
which  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  two  others. 
From  this  transverse  beam  the  cask  is 
hung  like  a  man  from  a  gallows,  and 
every  person  on  horseback  is  at  liberty, 
as  he  rides  briskly  below  the  cask,  to 
reach  up  and  try  to  knock  the  end  out 
of  the  cask  in  which  the  cat  is,  so  as  to 
make  her  fall  down  among  the  multitude, 
several  thousands  of  whom  are  generally 
assembled  to  behold  this  savage  spec- 
tacle. He  who  either  kills  the  cat,  or 
makes  her  fall  among  the  people,  is 


said  to  gain  the  race.  Nor  is  this  all : 
the  poor  cat,  which  generally  lights 
upon  her  feet,  is  chased,  taken  up  by 
the  tail,  thrown  into  the  air,  perhaps  an 
hundred  times,  till  she  dies  ;  and  the 
poor  animal  thus  tossed  into  the  air, 
glad,  and  yet  afraid  to  light  among  so 
many  people,  some  of  whom  she  gener- 
ally wounds  in  her  fall,  seems  to  afford 
the  people  of  this  place,  forgetting  that 
cats  have  feelings  as  well  as  themselves, 
a  high  degree  of  amusement. 


STRONG  IN  FAITH* 

A  Highland  regiment,  during  the 
wars  with  Tippoo  Saib,  engaged  in  an 
unfortunate  rencontre,  where  above  two 
hundred  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of 
that  remorseless  tyrant.  They  were 
treated  with  the  most  cruel  indignity, 
and  fed  upon  a  very  sparing  portion  of 
unwholesome  rice,  which  operated  as  a 
slow  poison,  assisted  by  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  unwhole- 
some dews  of  night,  to  which  they  were 
purposely  exposed  to  shake  their  con- 
stancy. Daily  some  of  their  companions 
dropped  before  their  eyes,  and  daily 
they  were  offered  liberty  and  plenty  in 
exchange  for  this  lingering  torture,  on 
condition  of  relinquishing  their  religion 
and  taking  the  turban  ;  yet  no  one  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  purchase  life  on 
these  terms. 

These  Highlanders  were  from  the 
isles,  and  entirely  illiterate;  scarce  one 
of  them  could  have  told  the  name  of 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  and  all 
the  idea  they  had  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  was,  that  it  was  averse  to 
their  own  ;  and  that,  adopting  it,  they 
should  renounce  Him  who  had  died 
that  they  might  live,  and  who  loved 
them,  and  could  support  them  under  all 
sufferings.  The  great  outlines  of  their 
religion,  the  particular  tenets  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other,  were 
early  and  deeply  impressed  on  their 
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minds,  and  proved  sufficient  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 


THE  LADY'S  ROCK. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Lis- 
more,  we  sailed  round  a  small  rocky  isle, 
over  which  the  sea  rolls  at  high  tides  ; 
at  other  times  it  raises  its  rough  head 
somewhat  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  called  the  lady's  roclc  for 
the  following  reason  : — 

In  former  times,  one  of  the  M 'Leans 
of  Duart,  whose  castle  stood  on  a  pro- 
montory in  Mull,  in  nearly  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  Lady's  Rock,  married 
a  sister  of  Argyle.  The  lady  was 
handsome  and  amiable,  but  unhappily 
had  no  children.  In  that  time  it  was  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  husband  if  the 
wife  bore  him  no  children.  Duart  hated 
his  hapless  lady  for  that  cause,  and 
determined  on  her  destruction.  To 
accomplish  it  with  ease,  and,  as  he  ima- 
gined, safe  from  detection,  he  ordered 
ruffians  to  convey  her  secretly  to  the 
bare  rock,  near  Lismore,  and  there  leave 
her  to  perish  at  high  tide. 

The  deed  was  executed  to  Duart's 
wish,  and  the  lady  left  on  the  rock, 
watching  the  rolling  tide  rk'.jg  to  over- 
whelm her.  When  she  had  given  her- 
self up  as  a  lost  being,  and  expected  in  a 
very  short  time  to  be  washed  from  the 
rock  by  the  waves,  she  fortunately  per- 
ceived a  vessel  sailing  down  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  in  the  direction  of  the  rock  on 
which  she  was  sitting.  Every  effort  in 
her  power  was  exerted,  and  every  signal 
in  her  possession  was  displayed  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  people  in  the  vessel. 
At  length  they  perceived  her,  and  drew 
near  the  rock.  She  made  herself  known, 
and  related  that  it  was  by  order  of  her 
barbarous  husband  she  was  left  on  the 
rock,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  wretched 
'state  in  which  they  found  her.  The 
-mariners,  a  very  generous  race,  took 
compassion  on  her,  received  her  on 


board  their  vessel,  and  conveyed  her 
safely  to  her  brother  at  Inverary. 

M'Lean  Duart  made  a  grand  mock 
funeral  for  his  much  lamented  lady, 
whom  he  announced  to  have  died  sud- 
denly. He  wrote  disconsolate  letters 
to  his  relations,  particularly  to  Argyle, 
and  after  a  decent  time  went  to  Inver- 
ary in  deep  mourning,  where,  with  the 
greatest  show  of  grief,  he  lamented  to 
his  brother-in-law  the  irreparable  loss 
he  had  sustained.  Argyle  said  little, 
but  sent  for  his  sister,  whose  unexpected 
appearance  in  life  and  health  proved  ah 
electric  shock  to  the  tender  husband, 
Argyle  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man, 
and  took  no  other  revenge  on  M'Lean, 
but  commanded  him  to  depart  instantly, 
at  the  same  time  advising  him  to  be 
cautious  not  to  meet  his  brother  Donald, 
who  would  certainly  take  away  his  life 
for  having  intended  to  destroy  that  of 
his  sister. 

Sir  Donald  Campbell  did  meet  him 
many  years  afterwards  in  a  street  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  stabbed  him  for 
his  crime  towards  his  sister,  when 
M  'Lean  was  eighty  years  of  age. — Hon* 
Mrs  Murray. 


HIGHLAND  UNIFORM. 

When  the  Fraser  regiment  was  sent 
out  to  America  in  1757,  it  was  proposed 
to  change  the  uniform,  as  the  Highland 
garb  was  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  cold 
winters  and  warm  summers  of  that 
country.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
vehemently  protested  against  any 
change,  and  Colonel  Fraser  explained 
to  the  commander- in -chief  the  strong 
attachment  which  the  men  cherished  for 
their  national  dress,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  might  be  expected  to 
follow  if  deprived  of  it.  The  represen- 
tation was  successful.  In  the  words  of 
a  veteran  who  embarked  and  returned 
with  the  regiment — 

"  Thanks  to  our  generous  chief,  we 
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are  allowed  to  wear  the  garb  of  our 
fathers,  and  in  the  course  of  six  winters 
showed  the  doctors  that  they  did  not 
understand  our  constitutions  ;  for  on 
the  coldest  winters  our  men  were  more 
healthy  than  those  regiments  that  wore 
breeches  and  warm  clothing." 


MURDER  OF  CATHERINE  MORTIMER. 

David  Bruce,  during  his  captivity, 
had  an  unlawful  intercourse  with  one 
Catherine  Mortimer,  a  native  of  Wales. 
She  came  to  Scotland  with  him,  and 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  his 
favourite  concubine.  She  became  ob- 
noxious to  some  of  the  nobility  ;  they 
conspired  against  her  life;  two  wretches, 
Hull  and  Dewar,  went  to  her  residence, 
pretending  they  had  orders  to  convey 
her  to  the  king.  She  committed  her- 
self to  their  guidance ;  on  the  road 
between  Melrose  and  Soltra,  they 
murdered  her.  Great  suspicions  arose 
that  Thomas  Stewart,  earl  of  Angus, 
a  turbulent  and  profligate  person,  had 
instigated  the  murderers.  The  king 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton ;  and  honourably  interred  his 
beloved  Mortimer  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Abbey  of  Newbattle. 


THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D.* 

Sabbath  Observance, 

On  first  going  to  Ross-shire  to  visit 
and  preach  for  my  excellent  friend  Mr 
Garment,  of  Rosskeen,  I  asked  him  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  whether  I  would  get  warm  water 
in  the  morning  ?  Whereupon  he  held 
up  a  warning  hand,  saying,  "  Whisht, 

*  By  the  courtesy  of  William  Isbister,  Esq., 
publisher,  London,  the  editor  is  enabled  to 
insert  the  following  excellent  anecdotes  from 
the  first  volume  of  the  very  interesting  Auto- 
biography and  Memoir  of  Thomas  Guthrie, 


whisht !"  On  my  looking  and  express- 
ing astonishment,  he  said,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Speak  of  shaving 
on  the  Lord's-day  in  Ross-shire,  and 
you  need  never  preach  here  more  !" 
In  that  same  county  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie directed  my  attention  to  a  ser- 
vant girl,  who,  if  not  less  scrupulous, 
was  more  logical  in  her  practice.  She 
astonished  her  master,  one  of  Sir 
Kenneth's  tenants,  by  refusing  to  feed 
the  cows  on  the  Sabbath.  She  was 
ready  to  milk,  but  would  by  no  means 
feed  them  ;  and  her  defence  shows  that 
though  a  fanatic,  she  was  not  a  fool. 
"  The  cows,"  she  said — drawing  a  nice 
metaphysical  distinction  between  what 
are  not  and  what  are  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  casuist — "The  cows  canna 
milk  themselves,  so  to  milk  them  is 
a  clear  work  of  necessity  and  mercy ; 
but  let  them  out  to  the  fields,  and 
they'll  feed  themselves." 

Here  certainly  was  scrupulosity ;  but 
the  error  was  one  that  leaned  to  the 
right  side. 


A  Conscientious  Reader. 

On  my  return  from  Edinburgh  on 
one  occasion,  I  brought  with  me  for 
the  library  two  volumes  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers's sermons,  where,  as  every  one 
knows,  words  occasionally  are  found 
which  are  not  in  common  use.  Think- 
ing these  would  be  a  famous  prize  for 
David  Gibson  the  weaver,  I  put  the 
first  volume  into  his  hands,  expecting 
him  to  return  with  it  on  the  following 
Saturday.  The  day  came,  but  not  he. 
It  was  three  weeks  before  he  returned. 
This  astonished  me,  but  not  so  much  as 
when,  on  my  offering  him  the  second 
volume,  he  declined  to  take  it.  On 
expressing  my  surprise,  as  I  thought  he 
of  all  men  would  most  appreciate  the 
power  and  eloquence  of  that  mighty 
preacher,  he  said — 
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"Minister,  T  have  not  time  for  him!" 

"Time!"  I  replied  ;  "David,  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"You  see,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I 
got  on  so  slowly  ;  I  had  to  sit  with  the 
book  in  the  tae  hand  and  the  dictionar' 
in  the  other  ;  and  the  warst  of  it  was,  I 
couldna  find  his  lang-nebbed  words  in 
the  dictionar1  ! " 


"  Will  and  Good  WtiL" 

One  of  my  parishioners  was  a  very 
odd  character,  who  might  have  formed 
a  very  fine  one — with  some  oddities,  no 
doubt — and  instead  of  becoming  bank- 
rupt, might  have  become  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  parish  had  he  never  touched 
drink.  I  wish  all  men  were  abstainers; 
but  they  specially  need  to  be  so  who, 
like  my  poor  friend,  are  of  a  highly 
exciteable  temperament.  His  thermo- 
meter stood  always  at  the  boiling  point; 
and  as  the  least  extra  stimulant  made 
him,  so  to  speak,  boil  over,  he  said  and 
did  all  manner  of  absurd  and  often  out- 
rageous things.  Once  he  became  so 
furious  and  insolent  that  I  had  to  order 
hiin  out  of  the  manse  ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  kind,  generous  creature,  with  a  con- 
siderable dash  of  what  was  good.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  a  most  curious  mixture 
of  benevolence  and  folly.  The  lawyer 
who  was  writing  to  his  dictation  hav- 
ing written  down  legacies  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  this  person,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  to  that,  and  so  on,  at 
length  laid  down  his  pen,  saying — 

"  But,  Mr  — :  ,  I  don't  believe 

you  have  all  that  money  to  leave." 

"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  *'  I  ken  that  as 
well  as  you,  but  I  just  want  to  show 
them  my  good  will  I 


Where  he  Tripped. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  people 
ihould  find  the  preacher  tripping  as 


thus  befell  a  clever  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. This  doctor  of  divinity  went  to 
preach  in  Glenisla  for  Mr  Martin,  who 
related  the  following  incident  to  me  : — 
The  doctor  thought  that,  Glenisla  being 
a  pastoral  parish,  the  twenty-third 
psalm  would  form  a  peculiarly  suitable 
subject  ;  and  from  that,  as  he  was  very 
capable  of  doing,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
mirable discourse.  But  there  was  a 
"dead  fly"  in  the  apothecary's  oint- 
ment that  marred  the  sermon  and 
lowered  the  man.  Ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  sheep  in  our  moist  climate, 
and  amid  the  dew-covered  and  green 
succulent  herbage,  are  independent  of 
streams,  and  indeed  seldom  drink 
water  but  when  sick,  he  expatiated, 
as  he  spoke  of  "  the  still  waters,"  on 
the  importance  of  water  to  the  flocks — a 
blunder  and  display  of  ignorance  the 
stupidest  discovered  ;  and,  as  they 
lingered  to  light  their  pipes  by  the 
church -door,  he  had  the  mortification 
on  retiring  to  hear  himself  and  his 
sermon  treated  with  contempt — one 
shepherd  saying  to  another — 

41  Puir  bodie  !  Heard  ye  ever  the 
like  o'  yon  aboot  the  sheep  drinkin'  ?'* 


Proof  Positive 

Dr  Blair  one  day  allowed  an  uncouth 
and  ignorant  preacher  to  occupy  his 
pulpit.  He  gave  out  a  text,  announc- 
ing that  his  object  was  to  prove  to  them 
that  day  that  man  was  a  fallen  creature, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  he  was 
'  ifa'en  ;"  and  rushing  at  once  in  media* 
res,  he  undertook  to  prove  this,  first, 
from  the"  science  of  a  nawlomy. "  Hav- 
ing somehow  or  other  got  hold  of  the 
fact,  that  while  the  feline  tribe  are 
carnivorous,  and  horses  and  cows 
graminivorous,  the  pig,  like  man,  t? 
omnivorous,  using  equally,  and  thriving 
on  both  kinds  of  food  ;  and  that  there 
were  thus,  as  might  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  some  points  of  re- 
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semblance  between  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  pig  and  of  the  human  race,  he 
launched  this  out  on  the  astonished 
heads  of  the  polished  aristocrats  of 
Edinburgh,  saying — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  a  sou  has  a' 
the  puddins  o*  a  man  except  ane  ;  and 
if  that  doesna  p  reeve  that  man  is  fa 'en, 
there's  naething  will  1" 


Private  Thoughts* 

Frequent  inquiries  were  made  for 
Adam's  Private  Thoughts \  a  devotional 
book,  written  by  an  English  clergyman 
of  that  name,  in  the  last  century.  One 
Saturday  evening  Mr  Guthrie  thought 
he  would  find  out,  from  a  decent  man, . 
what  made  him  so  anxious  to  have  that 
particular  volume. 

"  Ou,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  just  wondered 
how  they  could  male  oot  what  the  first 
man's  private  thoughts  would  be 
aboot  1" 


Dr  Guthrie  s  Preaching. 

Mr  Guthrie  determined  that  hi:;  every 
hearer  should  understand  him  ;  carry- 
ing out  in  a  higher  sphere  Lord  Cock- 
burn's  rule  while  at  the  bar  (an  anecdote 
Mr  Guthrie  delighted  to  tell  as  an 
illustration  of  the  witty  judge's  sagacity) 
— "When  I  was  addressing  a  jury,  I 
invariably  picked  out  the  stupidest- 
looking  fellow  of  the  lot,  and  addressed 
myself  specially  to  him.  for  this  good 
reason  ;  I  knew  that  if  I  convinced 
him,  I  would  be  sure  to  carry  all  the 
rest  !" 


Sermons  at  Second-hand. 

Nowhere  in  Scotland  would  you  find 
what  I  saw  at  Oxford — piles  of  manu- 
script sermons  openly  lying  on  the 
counter  of  a  bookseller  for  sale  at  one 


shilling  a-piece,  which  were  bought, 
the  shopkeeper  told  me,  by  "young 
gentlemen  entering  holy  orders."  Nor 
would  any  mother  in  Scotland  make 
such  a  speech  as  did  a  lady  to  me 
whom  I  met  lately  in  London.  She 
expressed  much  pleasure  at  renewing 
our  acquaintance ;  but  was  specially 
glad  at  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
me  to  her  son,  who  was  a  clergyman. 

"He  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you," 
she  added  ;  ' '  for,  dear  Dr  Guthrie,  he 
often  preaches  your  sermons  to  his 
people  1" 


Things  that  Never  Change. 

"The  accommodation  provided  by 
law  for  teachers  in  those  days  was  very 
inadequate.  Mr  Simpson's  house  at 
Dun  contained  only  two  rooms  besides 
the  school -room.  The  heritors  of 
Scotland,  in  most  instances,  grudged 
the  schoolmaster  (though,  it  might  be, 
more  highly  cultivated  than  themselves) 
anything  beyond  this  the  provision 
required  by  law.  To  them,  with 
honourable  exceptions,  the  country 
owed  little  gratitude.  They  grew 
rich  by  the  spoils  of  the  Church, 
starved  the  teachers,  and  opposed  with 
dogged  determination  every  reform  in 
Church  and  State,  reminding  one  of 
what  Dr  Chalmers  related  as  a  speech 
of  a  professor  of  St  Andrews  to  the 
students.  *  Gentlemen/  he  said,  'there 
are  just  two  tilings  that  never  change. 
These  are  the  fixed  stars  and  the  Scotch 
lairds  T" 


Anybody  not  Everybody. 

Some  one  complaining  to  Dr  An- 
drew Thomson  of  the  poor  substitutes 
he  set  up  to  preach  in  St  George's 
during  his  absence,  said — 

"  You  put  everybody  into  your  pul- 
pit, Dr  Thomson." 
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"  No,  no,"  replied  the  ready-witted 
Andrew,  "though  I  believe  I  put  any- 
body  I " 


Lord  Glenlee. 

"  It  was  Lord  Glenlee — then  a  very 
aged  man,  seldom  appearing  on  the 
bench,  but  pursuing  with  unabated 
eagerness  his  classical  and  philosophi- 
cal studies — who,  on  being  persuaded 
at  length  to  try  the  railway  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  then  newly 
opened,  called  a  halt  at  Linlithgow, 
nor  would  move  another  turn  of  the 
wheel.  Buried  at  one  point  in  the 
darkness  of  tunnels,  shut  up  at  another 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  bare,  un- 
gainly cuttings — so  getting  nothing  but 
mere  passing  glimpses  of  the  beautiful 
country  which  he  used  to  enjoy  in  his 
carriage,  and  had  time  as  well  as  taste 
to  admire — the  old  judge  insisted  on 
him  being  taken  back  ;  declaring  that 
he  had  teen  'long  enough  and  far 
enough  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch.' " 


Dr  Davidson. 

Dr  Davidson,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  when  I  attended  college 
(brother-in-law  of  Lord  Cockburn),  a 
man  of  landed  property,  and,  better 
than  all,  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
devout  ministers  of  his  or  any  day,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
ministers  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
I  heir  Saviour  by  all  freedom  from 
vulgarity  and  a  certain  polish  of  man- 
ners, that  I  have  heard  of  the  good  old 
man  actually  himself  teaching  such 
manners  to  a  pious  but  awkward  lad 
from  some  remote  island  or  glen  of  the 
north.  To  the  back  of  the  door  went 
the  venerable  doctor,  and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  gaping  boor,  opened  it  to 
make  him,  and  teach  him  how  to  make, 
a  profound  bow  1    On  another  occasion,  | 


it  is  said  he  slipped  a  bank-note  into 
the  hands  of  a  poor  student,  beneath 
whose  coarser  crust,  however,  he  dis- 
cerned both  uncommon  piety  and  un- 
common talents,  saying — 

**Tak  that,  my  dear  lad,  and  go  to 

Mr  — "  (naming  him),  "  you  will  be 

much  the  better  of  a  quarter  at  the 
dancing." 


GEORDIE  PURDIE  ON  TAILS. 

Geordie  Purdie  having  visited  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park, 
thus  expressed  himself  to  the  friend 
who  accompanied  him — 

"  Weel,  it  was  worth  while  comin* 
here,  if  only  to  learn  ae  use  mair  that 
can  be  made  o'  beasts'  tails.  Coos'  an' 
horses'  tails  are  needit  to  whusk  awa 
flees  an'  glegs  in  warm  weather;  s wines' 
tails  are  glide  for  takin'  a  grap  o'  when 
ye  want  tae  whummle  them  ower  on 
their  backs  an'  cut  their  thrapple;  birds' 
tails  help  them  tae  flee ;  fishes  tails  help 
them  tae  steer ;  dogs  wag  their  tails 
whun  their  pleased,  an'  stuff  ihem  awa 
doon  atween  their  hint  legs  whun  they're 
in  the  dumps  ;  but  wha  would  ever  hae 
thocht  o'  seein'  beasts  able  tae  wupp 
the  ends  o*  their  tails  roond  ropes  an* 
spars,  an'  hing  there  wi'  their  heads 
doon,  as  cannily  as  a  pat  on  the  cleek 
o'  a  cruck  ? 11 — Gorrie. 


RETURN  OF  THE  42D  REGIMENT. 

Sometime  after  the  surrender  of  Paris, 
the  regiment  returned  to  England,  and 
from  thence  marched  to  Scotland,  in 
the  spring  of  181 6.  It  was  understood 
they  were  to  march  into  Edinburgh 
Castle  on  the  18th  of  March.  A  crowd 
of  idle  spectators  is  not  so  easily  col- 
lected in  Edinburgh  as  in  London ; 
but  on  this  morning,  it  seemed  as  if 
two- thirds  of  the  houses  and  workshops 
in  the  city  had  been  emptied  of  their 
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inhabitants.  Several  hours  before  the 
regiment  arrived,  the  road  to  Mussel- 
burgh was  covered  with  carriages,  horse- 
men, and  pedestrians.  At  Portobello 
the  crowd  was  as  great,  and  on  entering 
the  Canongate  it  was  a  solid  moving 
mass,  pressed  together,  as  if  in  a  frame. 
The  pipers  and  band  could  not  play 
for  want  of  room,  and  were  obliged  to 
lay  up  their  instruments.  Many  of  the 
crowd,  putting  up  their  hands  to  take 
off  their  hats,  to  wave  them  in  the  air, 
could  not,  without  difficulty,  replace 
them  again  by  their  sides.  Spacious 
as  the  High  Street  is,  not  a  foot  was 
unoccupied,  and  the  high  fronts  of  the 
houses  appeared  as  alive,  with  three 
or  four  heads,  principally  ladies,  in 
every  window. 

Of  the  soldiers,  nothing  was  seen  but 
their  bonnets  and  feathers.  In  this  state, 
the  forward  movement  was  necessarily 
slow,  and  great  apprehension  was  felt 
in  case  any  person  should  fall,  and  be 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  multitude, 
as  it  tvould  be  impossible  to  raise  them. 
An  hour  and  a  quarter  was  occupied  in 
the  march  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
to  the  castle  gate,  when  the  soldie.  0 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  disen- 
gaging themselves  from  the  crowds  that 
pressed  round  them.  Each  soldier  was 
presented  with  a  night's  free  admission 
to  the  theatre,  and  a  public  dinner  was 
given  to  them  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  several  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Edinburgh,  super- 
intending the  entertainment.  If  the 
approbation  of  their  countrymen  be 
gratifying  to  the  minds  of  good  men, 
no  stronger  incitement  to  honourable 
actions  need  be  required  than  the  as- 
surance of  receiving  it  when  merited. 


HAWK  IE  AND  THE  ROAD. 

"  Hawkie,"  said  an  officious  but  mis- 
taken policeman  to  this  worthy  one 
night,  "you  must  take  the  road.  I 


canna  let  ye  stand  here  and  obstruct 
the  street." 

"What  wad  I  tak  the  road  for?'* 
returned  Hawkie;  "I  hae  nae  richt 
till't — I  dinna  pay  road  money." 


CAPTAIN  PATRICK  ROSS  AND  HIS 
FATHER. 

In  the  action  of  the  21st  of  March 
1 801,  near  Alexandria,  Lieutenant  Pat- 
rick Ross,  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders, 
was  wounded,  and  his  arm  amputated 
close  to  the  shoulder.  Having  a  good 
constitution,  he  rapidly  recovered,  and, 
with  a  spirit  equally  honourable  and 
exemplary,  lie  refused  the  leave  of 
absence  offered  him  to  go  home  for 
the  cure  of  his  wound.  Eager  to  be 
at  his  post,  he  joined  his  regiment 
before  the  skin  had  closed  over  the 
amputated  arm  j  and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  less  than  five  weeks  after  his 
arm  was  cut  off,  he  mounted  picket, 
and  continued  to  perform  every  duty, 
however  fatiguing,  during  the  whole 
campaign  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  at 
Rhamanich,  he  nearly  lost  his  other 
arm,  a  six -pound  shot  having  passed 
under  it  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
directions  to  his  men.  On  all  occasions, 
indeed,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  that  atten- 
tion which  he  always  showed  to  merit, 
when  made  known  to  him,  promoted 
Lieutenant  Ross  to  a  company  in  the 
sixty-ninth,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  killed,  at  the  storming  of  Fort 
Cornells,  in  Java,  in  181 1;  on  which 
occasion  he  was  animated  with  the  same 
enthusiastic  zeal  and  heroic  braver)'. 

Those  who  have  faith  in  the  here- 
ditary influence  of  blood,  will  also  be- 
lieve that  this  young  man  had  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  firmness 
and  bravery.  His  father,  Mr  William 
Ross,  formerly  a  tacksman  of  Brae, 
in  Ross-shire,  evinced  similar  qualities 
in  very  early  life.    In  the  summer  of 
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1746,  when  so  many  gentlemen  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  when  the  troops 
were  quartered  on  their  estates,  Ross, 
of  Pitcalney,  a  chieftain  of  the  clan, 
was  an  object  of  more  than  ordinary 
search,  having  joined  the  rebels  in 
opposition  to  the  remonstrances  and 
threats  of  his  uncle,  Lord  President 
Forbes.  As  no  concealment  from  the 
people  was  necessary,  Pitcalney  was  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping,  in  bad  weather, 
in  his  tenants'  houses,  but  always  going 
to  one  or  other  of  his  hiding-places 
before  daylight,  in  case  of  a  search  of 
the  house  by  the  troops.  One  night 
he  slept  in  the  farm-house  of  Drae;  and 
remaining  later  in  the  morning  than 
ordinary,  Ross,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
was  directed  by  his  father  to  accom- 
pany Pitcalney  through  the  most  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  woods,  in  case 
the  troops  should  be  stirring  at  that 
hour  of  the  day.  The  lad  had  per- 
formed his  task,  and  was  returning 
home,  when  he  met  a  party  of  soldiers, 
who  knew  him,  and  suspecting  where  he 
had  been,  questioned  him  very  sharply 
about  his  knowledge  of  Pitcalney's  re- 
treat. He  pleaded  total  ignorance,  and, 
persisting  in  doing  so,  they  threatened 
to  shoot  or  hang  him  on  the  next  tree, 
which,  in  those  times,  was  the  usual 
mode  of  extorting  confession;  but  threats 
having  no  effect,  they  proceeded  to 
action,  and  tied  him  up  to  a  tree, 
placing  four  men  before  him,  with 
their  pieces  ready  to  fire,  if  he  still 
denied  what  they  were  sensible  he 
knew.  But  all  in  vain  ;  neither  the 
fear  of  death,  nor  the  previous  prepara- 
tion, which,  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  must 
have  been  sufficiently  trying,  could  in- 
duce him  to  betray  the  friend  and  land- 
lord of  his  father.  So  strong  were  the 
principles  of  affection,  and  regard  to 
promise  and  to  principle,  instilled  thus 
early,  by  the  instruction  of  his  parents, 
and  the  example  of  his  countrymen. 


The  party,  either  respecting  the  boy's 
firmness,  or  not  wishing  to  go  to  ex 
tremities,  released  and  allowed  him  to 
go  home.  When  he  told  the  story,  he 
always  concluded — 

"  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  waiting  to 
be  shot,  I  expected  to  open  them  again 
in  Heaven."  Such  was  the  father  o 
the  brave  Captain  Patrick  Ross. 


THE  MUNROES  OF  CULCAIRN. 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Munro,  of  Foul  is, 
Bart.,  was  chief  of  his  name  and  clan 
and  member  in  several  parliaments  fo 
the  county  of  Ross.  He  served  in  the 
latter  part  of  King  William's  reign,  anc 
in  Queen  Anne's  wars,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  company  in  the  Scotch 
Royals,  in  1712;  and  in  1714  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1739 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  new  Highland  regiment.  Lord 
Crawford,  the  colonel,  being  abroad, 
the  discipline  was  conducted  by  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  success,  may  be  judged 
from  their  behaviour  at  Fontenoy.  On 
this  account,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  37th  regiment,  in  the 
room  of  General  Ponsonby,  who  was 
killed  that  day.  He  commanded  his 
new  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
in  January  1746;  but  on  this  occasion 
lie  was  not  supported  by  his  men,  as  he 
had  been  at  Fontenoy,  for  they  fled  on 
the  first  charge  of  the  rebels.  Colonel 
Munro,  disdaining  to  fly,  was  cut  down; 
and  his  brother,  who  was  present,  seeing 
his  situation,  ran  forward  to  support 
him,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  He 
was  buried  the  following  day,  with  all 
the  homage  due  to  so  honourable  a 
man,  and  so  gallant  a  soldier  ;  all  the 
rebel  officers,  and  crowds  of  men,  at- 
tending his  funeral,  anxious  to  show 
the  last  mark  of  respect  to  a  man 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
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of  their  political  principles,  they  so 
much  esteemed.  His  family  was  un- 
fortunate this  year.  His  brother,  Cap- 
tain George  Munro,  of  Culcairn,  who 
had  retired  from  the  Highland  regiment 
in  the  year  1744,  raised  a  company  in 
x745>  f°r  the  king's  service,  and  put 
himself  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Louden.  Marching  with  a  party  of 
men,  along  the  side  of  Loch  Arkaig, 
in  Lochaber,  he  was  shot  by  a  High- 
lander, whose  house  had  been  burned, 
his  cattle  plundered,  and  his  family 
turned  out  on  the  snow.  Thus  fell 
three  brothers,  within  a  few  months. 
Culcairn  fs  death  was  more  lamented, 
as  he  was  not  the  victim  intended.  It 
occasioned  the  more  observation  and 
concern,  as  it  was  the  only  instance  of 
revenge,  or  murder  in  cold  blood,  by 
the  rebels,  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  insurrection.  All  opposition  was 
in  the  open  field,  or  what  is  considered 
fair  military  warfare.  The  gallantry  of 
Sir  Robert  Munro  and  his  regiment,  at 
I'ontenoy,  was  the  theme  of  admiration 
ih rough  all  Britain.  He  had  obtained 
leave  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for 
his  regiment  to  fight  in  their  own  way. 
Sir  Robert,  according  to  the  usage  of 
his  countrymen,  ordered  the  whole  regi- 
ment to  fall  on  the  ground,  on  receiving 
the  French  fire,  and  instantly  after  its 
discharge  they  sprang  up,  and  coming 
close  to  the  enemy,  poured  in  their  shot 
upon  them,  to  the  destruction  of  multi- 
tudes, and  drove  them  precipitately 
through  their  own  lines;  then  retreat- 
ing, drew  up  again,  and  attacked  them 
a  second  time,  after  the  same  manner. 
These  attacks  they  repeated  several  times, 
the  same  day,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
army.  Sir  Robert  was  everywhere  with 
his  regiment,  notwithstanding  his  great 
corpulency;  and  when  in  the  trenches, 
he  was  hauled  out  by  the  legs  and  arms 
by  his  own  men;  and  it  is  observed, 
that  when  he  commanded  the  whole 
regiment  to  fall  to  the  ground,  he  him- 
self alone,  with  the  colours  behind  him, 


stood  upright,  receiving  the  whole  fire 
of  the  enemy;  and  this  because,  as  he 
said,  though  he  could  easily  lie  down, 
his  great  bulk  would  not  suffer  him  to  rise 
so  quickly.  His  preservation  that  day 
was  the  surprise  and  astonishment  not 
only  of  the  whole  army,  but  of  all  that 
heard  the  particulars  of  the  action;  and 
a  most  eminent  person  in  the  army  was 
heard  to  say  upon  the  occasion,  that  it 
was  enough  to  convince  one  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  to 
justify  what  King  William,  of  glorious 
memory,  had  been  used  to  say,  that 
every  bullet  had  its  billet,  or  its  par- 
ticular direction  and  commission  where 
it  should  lodge. 


A  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

While  an  old  farmer  was  enjoying 
the  shelter  of  a  sheiling,  or  cottage, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  very  clean,  the 
shepherd  came  in  wet  and  weary,  and 
as  if  in  pain.  His  good  wife's  first 
salute  was — 

■  Come  awa,  John,  and  I'll  iron  you 
at  ance." 

"Iron  you?"  asked  the  visitor  in- 
quiringly at  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "  there  is  nothing 
that  does  so  much  good  for  the  rheu- 
matism as  a  warm  iron  run  ovver  a 
blanket  put  on  the  place  affected." 

The  old  farmer  afterwards  tried  the 
cure,  and  found  it  very  effectual. 


A  LANDED  PROPRIETOR. 

Dr  Gray,  at  one  time  minister  of 
Abernethy,  though  much  respected 
among  his  parishioners,  was  not  on  the 
same  friendly  footing  with  his  heritors. 
The  burial  ground  attached  to  the  church 
was  pretty  extensive,  and  in  the'summer 
time  he  was  accustomed  to  turn  in  his 
cow  to  graze  among  the  tombstones. 
Mr  f  ,  a  heritor,  supposing  he  had 
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an  interest  in  the  churchyard,  was  hurt 
at  the  conduct  of  Dr  Gray,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  threatening  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  if  he  did  not  find 
other  quarters  for  his  cow.  Dr  Gray 
replied  that  he  always  understood  Mr 

P  was  interested   in   the  burial 

ground  only  to  the  extent  of  six  feet  by 
three,  and  the  sooner  he  came  and  took 
possession  of  his  estate  the  better — he 
would  be  happy  to  let  him  have  it. 


DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 

During  his  residence  at  Hawthornden, 
Drummond  courted  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Cunningham,  with  whom  he 
was  about  to  have  been  united,  when 
she  was  snatched  from  him  by  a  violent 
fever.  To  dissipate  his  grief,  which 
every  object  and  every  thought  in  this 
retirement  contributed  to  revive,  he 
travelled  on  the  continent  for  about 
eight  years,  visiting  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  which,  at  that  time,  com- 
prised all  that  was  interesting  in  pol- 
ished society  and  study  to  a  man  of 
curiosity  and  taste.  During  this  tour, 
he  enriched  his  memory  and  imagina- 
tion by  studying  the  various  models  of 
original  poetry,  and  collected  a  valuable 
set  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with 
some  of  which  he  enriched  the  College 
Library  of  Edinburgh,  and  others  were 
deposited  at  Hawthornden.  The  books 
and  manuscripts  which  he  gave  to  Edin- 
burgh were  arranged  in  a  catalogue, 
printed  in  1627,  and  introduced  by  a 
Latin  preface  from  his  pen,  on  the 
advantage  and  honour  of  libraries, 
which,  at  that  time,  were  considered 
rather  as  accidental  collections  than  ne- 
cessary institutions. 

During  the  civil  war,  his  attachment 
to  the  king  and  church  induced  him  to 
write  many  pieces  in  support  of  the 
establishment,  which  involved  him  with 
the  revolutionary  party,  who  not  only 
called  him  to  a  severe  account^  but  com- 


pelled him  to  furnish  his  quota  of  men 
and  arms  to  fight  against  the  cause 
which  he  espoused.  It  is  said,  that 
"his  estate  lying  in  three  different 
counties,  he  had  not  occasion  to  send 
one  whole  man,  but  halves  and  quarters, 
and  such  like  fractions ;  upon  which  he 
wro'e,  tztempore,  the  following  verses 
to  liis  majesty: — 

"  Of  all  these  forces  raised  against  the  king, 
'Tis  my  strange  hap  not  one  whole  man  to  bring, 
From  divers  parishes,  yet  divers  men. 
But  all  in  halfs  and  quarters;  great  king,  then, 
In  halfs  and  quarters,  if  they  come  against  thee, 
In  halfs  and  quarters  send  them  back  to  me. 
Or, 

In  legs  and  arms,  send  thou  them  back  to  me." 

His  grief  for  the  murder  of  his  royal 
master  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  as 
to  shorten  his  days.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  December  1649,  in  the  sixty- fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  his 
own  aisle,  in  the  church  of  Lass  wade, 
near  to  his  house  of  Hawthornden. 
He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Wil- 
liam, who  was  knighted  in  Charles  U.'s 
reign,  Robert,  and  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married  to  Dr  Henderson,  a  physician 
of  Edinburgh. 

His  character  has  descended  to  us 
without  blemish.  Unambitious  of  riches 
or  honours,  he  appeal's  to  have  projected 
the  life  of  a  retired  scholar,  from  which 
lie  was  diverted  only  by  the  commotions 
that  robbed  his  country  of  its  tranquillity. 
He  was  highly  accomplished  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  in  the  amuse- 
ments which  became  a  man  of  his  rank. 
—Mitchell. 


VAILS  TO  SERVANTS. 

The  practice  of  giving  vails  to  ser- 
vants, at  one  time  universally  prevailed 
in  Scotland.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
meaner,  on  the  part  of  a  master,  than 
permitting  his  servants  to  be  paid  by 
others  ;  nothing  more  inhospitable  to- 
wards guests  than  suffering  them,  in  a 
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manner,  to  pay  for  the  entertainment. 
Nothing  can  tend  more  to  make  ser- 
vants rapacious,  insolent,  and  profligate, 
than  to  allow  thein  to  display  their 
address  in  extracting  money  from  the 
visitors  of  their  masters ;  yet  this  cus- 
tom had  crept  in  universally.  Its  bad 
effect  had  already  been  severely  felt, 
when  an  outrage  of  the  footmen  in  the 
playhouse  displayed  the  evil  in  so  strong 
a  light  as  to  occasion  its  redress.  Al- 
though it  is  the  province  of  the  stage 
to  lash  the  vices,  and  to  ridicule  the 
follies  of  the  people  in  all  ranks,  yet, 
soon  after  the  farce  of  High  Life  below 
Stairs  was  produced,  the  footmen  taking 
it  in  high  dudgeon  that  a  farce  reflect- 
ing upon  their  fraternity  should  be  ex- 
hibited, resolved  that  it  should  be  no 
more  performed.  Accordingly,  on  the 
second  night  of  its  being  announced  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  bills,  Mr  Love,  one 
of  the  managers,  came  upon  the  stage, 
and  read  a  letter  containing  the  most 
violent  threatenings,  both  against  the 
actors  and  the  house,  should  the  piece 
be  represented,  declaring  that  above 
seventy  people  had  agreed  to  sacrifice 
fame,  honour^  and  profit,  to  prevent 
it.  Notwithstanding  this  fulmination 
the  performers  were  ordered  to  go  on. 
That  servants  might  not  be  kept  in  the 
cold,  or  induced  to  tipple  in  the  adjacent 
ale-houses,  while  they  waited  for  their 
masters,  the  humanity  of  the  gentry  had 
provided  that  the  upper  gallery  should 
afford  gratis  admission  to  such  servants 
as  were  attending  the  theatre.  Yet 
did  the  only  part  of  the  spectators,  who 
were  admitted  for  nothing,  presume  to 
forbid  the  entertainment  of  their  mas- 
ters, because  it  exposed  the  vices  of 
their  own  order.  No  sooner  did  the 
piece  begin  than  a  prodigious  noise 
was  heard  from  the  footmen's  gallery. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  silent,  but 
ineffectually.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
discovered  amongst  the  noisy  crew  their 
own  servants.  When  they  would  not 
submit  to  authority,  their  masters,  as- 


sisted by  others  in  the  house,  went  up 
to  the  gallery ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  battle,  and  the  servants  were  fairly 
overpowered,  and  thrust  out  of  the 
house,  that  quietness  could  be  restored. 
So  daring  an  insult  made  it  not  only 
necessary  that  servants  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  freedom  of  the  playhouse, 
which  they  had  so  grossly  abused,  but 
that  the  practice  of  giving  vails,  so 
pernicious  to  their  morals,  should  be 
abolished. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen had  the  merit  to  be  the  first  to 
make  a  resolution,  neither  to  give,  nor 
allow  their  servants  to  receive,  any 
money  from  their  visitors,  under  the 
name  of  drink-money,  card-money,  &c; 
and,  instead  of  it,  to  augment  their 
wages.  They  were  followed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
by  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  other 
respectable  public  bodies,  and  the 
practice  was  in  a  short  time  abolished 
all  over  Scotland. — Mitchell. 

WISE  MEN  OF  DUMBARTON. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow 
wished  to  form  a  seaport  for  their 
commerce,  it  was  proposed  to  select 
Dumbarton,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  declined  the  boon.  They,  in 
their  wisdom,  considered  that  the  resort 
of  shipping  would  raise  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  that  there  was  also 
something  dirty  in  a  seaport  ;  and. 
besides,  it  would  disturb  their  repose. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  this  offer  was  made. 

"This  is  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances/*  says  Dupin,  "  where  the 
Scotch  had  decided  foolishly  in  their 
municipal  interests/' 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CARDS. 

The  alleged  origin  of  the  invention  of 
cards  produced  one  of  the  shrewdest 
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replies  ever  given  in  evidence.  It  was 
made  by  Dr  Gregory  to  an  eminent 
Scottish  counsel.  The  doctor's  evi- 
dence went  to  prove  the  insanity  of  the 
party  whose  mental  capacity  was  the 
point  at  issue.  On  a  cross  interrogation 
he  admitted  that  the  person  in  question 
played  admirably  at  whist. 

"And  do  you  seriously  say,  doctor," 
said  the  learned  counsel,  "  that  a  person 
having  a  superior  capacity  for  a  game  so 
difficult,  and  which  requires,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  memory,  judgment,  and 
combination,  can  be  at  the  same  time 
deranged  in  his  understand^'  ?" 

"I  am  no  card-player,"  said  the 
doctor  with  great  address,  "but  I  have 
read  in  history  that  cards  were  invented 
for  the  amusement  of  an  insane  king." 

The  consequences  of  the  reply  were 
decisive. 


"  NOTHING." 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools  in  the  north  received  recently 
an  answer  from  an  urchin  which  rather 
astonished  him.  In  speaking  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  inspector 
asked  a  little  fellow — 

"•Of  what  did  God  make  it  ?" 

"  Nothing/ 'was  the  reply;  and,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  the  pupil's  mind 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  asked — 

"  Did  you  ever  see  nothing?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  bright  youngster. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  astonished  in- 
spector, "and  where  did  you  see 
nothing  ?" 

u  On  the  sklaie,  sir"  was  the  trium- 
phant answer. 


REVOLUTIONARY  TRINCITLES  OVER- 
TURNED. 

When  the  Gordon  Fencibles  were 
reviewed  in  1704,  by  his  late  majesty, 
an  old  gentleman;  a  native  of  the  High- 


lands, which  he  had  left  in  early  life, 
resided  in  London.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolution  he  imbibed 
many  of  the  new  opinions,  became 
an  imaginary  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  himself  as  a 
native  of  any  country.  When  the 
Highland  regiment  was  reviewed,  he 
refused  to  accompany  a  friend  to  the 
review,  saying,  in  his  usual  style,  he 
had  no  country  or  countrymen.  How- 
ever, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  ;  and. 
when  he  saw  the  regiment,  the  plaids, 
and  the  bonnets,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  the  pipes,  the  memory  of  former 
days  returned  with  such  force  that  his 
heart  swelled,  his  eyes  fdled  with  tears, 
and  bursting  away  from  his  friend,  he 
exclaimed — 

"I  have  a  country  after  all;  the 
sight  of  these  poor  fellows  has  given 
me  a  truer  lesson  than  all  my  boasted 
philosophy." 

Ever  afterwards  he  used  to  smile 
at  his  sudden  conversion,  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his 
native  country. 


SIR  ANDREW  AGNEW's  BROAD  HINT. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was  famous  for 
giving  broad  hints.  The  nature  of 
them  will  be  best  ascertained  by  the 
following  anecdote  : — Sir  Andrew  hav- 
ing for  some  time  been  pestered  by  an 
impertinent  intruder,  it  was  one  day 
remarked  to  the  baronet  by  a  friend, 
that  this  man  no  longer  appeared  in  his 
company,  and  asked  how  he  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  In  troth,"  said  the  baronet,  "  I  was 
obliged  to  give  the  chield  a  broad  hint" 

*'  A  broad  hint  !"  replied  the  friend  ; 
"  I  thought  he  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  take  a  hint." 

11  By  my  faith,  but  he  was  forced  to 
take  it,"  answered  Sir  Andrew;  "for,  as 
the  fellow  would  not  gang  out  by  the 
doorx  I  threw  him  out  of  the  window" 
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DUTY  ON  CLARET  ENFORCED. 

In  1754,  when  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was 
captain  of  the  "  Sea-horse"  man-of-war, 
lying  in  Leith  Roads,  a  person,  under 
indenture  of  apprenticeship,  having 
entered  as  a  seaman  on  board  his  ship, 
was  reclaimed  by  his  master,  but  re- 
fused by  the  commander.  In  conse- 
'quence  of  this,  one  of  the  judges  granted 
a  warrant  to  bring  the  man  on  shore, 
with  which  a  messenger  was  despatched. 
The  captain,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  answerable  only  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  for  his  conduct,  refused 
to  give  the  man  up;  upon  which  the 
messenger  broke  his  rod  of  office  before 
him,  as  a  protest  against  his  conduct, 
and  returned.  A  warrant  was  then 
issued  against  the  captain  himself,  and 
on  his  coming  on  shore  it  was  executed, 
and  he  was  committed  to  prison.  Upon 
his  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  he  was  remanded 
to  his  former  place  of  confinement  for 
six  weeks,  until  the  apprentice  was  re- 
leased. On  this  conduct  of  the  judge, 
Lord  Hardwicke,  then  lord  chancellor, 
remarked,  that  '*  he  was  a  bold  judge, 
but  that  what  he  had  done  was  right." 
Sir  Hugh,  on  his  return  to  England, 
threatened  to  make  the  frauds  on  the 
revenue  a  subject  of  Parliamentary 
investigation  if  not  attended  to,  and 
the  ministers  then  enforced  the  duties 
on  claret  wine.  Before  that  time  it  had 
been  customary  quietly  to  ignore  the 
excise  duties  on  claret. 


THE  CAMERON  I ANS, 

After  the  long  and  desperate  perse- 
cution by' Charles  II.,  a  party  at  last 
appeared,  among  the  Presbyterians, 
prepared  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
the  crown.  The  origin  of  this  new 
sect  must  be  ascribed  to  the  rigours  of 
government  ;  its  extravagance,  to  the 
sufferings  which  th*  intercom  muned 


had  endured.  When  proscribed  and 
driven  from  their  abodes  by  govern- 
ment, they  were  pursued  by  the  military 
like  beasts  of  prey ;  and  their  fanaticism 
was  daily  exasperated  and  confirmed  by 
their  sufferings  and  their  despair.  While 
they  roamed  or  lurked  throughout  the 
country,  heated,  and  mutually  inflam- 
ing each  other  with  religious  frenzy, 
their  preachers  began  to  consider  their 
king  as  a  tyrant,  and  to  separate  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who,  according  as  they  enjoyed  his  pro- 
tection, or  acknowledged  his  authority, 
were  involved  in  the  iniquity  or  defec- 
tion of  the  times.  Cargilland  Cameron, 
who  had  escaped  from  Both  well,  re- 
turned from  the  continent  to  their 
vagrant  flock,  which  acquired  from 
the  latter  the  name  of  Cameronians, 
a  designation  still  appropriated  by 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church — 
'*  Cameronians" — and  by  a  regiment 
of  the  line.  A  party  appeared  in 
arms  at  Sanquhar,  where  Cameron 
read  and  affixed  a  declaration  to  the 
market  cross,  that  although  descended 
from  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings, 
Charles  Stuart,  by  his  perjuries,  in 
the  breach  of  his  covenanted  vows, 
by  his  tyrannical  government,  and 
by  his  usurpation  over  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  had  dissolved  their 
allegiance  and  forfeited  all  right  and 
title  to  the  crown.  They  were  sur- 
prised in  1680  at  Airsmoss,  in  the 
district  of  Kyle ;  Cameron  and  his 
brother,  fighting  back  to  back,  obtained 
by  their  gallantry  an  honourable  death. 
Hackston,  of  Rathillet,  and  fifteen 
horsemen,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  but 
the  foot,  a  despicable  band  of  forty 
peasants,  retired  into  the  morass,  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  guards  ;  Cargill  alone 
continued  to  preach  in  the  fields.  At  a 
conventicle  held  in  the  Torwood,  he 
pronounced  a  solemn  excommunication 
against  their  persecutors,  the  Dukes  of 
Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Monmouth,  York, 
and  the  king  himself.  A  sentence 
x  u 
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ludicrous  at  present,  but  productive 
Ihcn  of  a  deep  and  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  whole  sect.  While  we  pity 
or  deride  their  extravagance,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  condemn  them,  for  disowning  a 
government  under  which  they  had 
enjoyed  no  reciprocal  protection,  but 
by  which  they  were  uniformly  perse- 
cuted and  proscribed.  The  indignity 
done  to  the  majesty,  or  rather  to  the 
name  of  the  king,  was  severely  avenged. 
Cameron's  head  was  inhumanly  pre- 
sented to  his  aged  father,  confined  in 
prison,  and  was  affixed  with  his  hands 
to  the  city-gate,  in  the  mock  attitude  of 
prayer.  Rath  diet's  sentence  was  first 
determined  by  the  privy  council,  and 
was  pronounced  next  day  by  the  justi- 
ciary court.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
present,  without  assisting  at  l he  murder 
of  Sharp  ;  but  ihere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  endeavoure  I  previously  to 
dissuade  his  associates  from  the  prim- 
ate's death.  Although  reduced  so  low 
by  his  wounds  that  he  was  preserved 
from  torture,  as  unable  to  survive  it,  he 
suffered  the  amputation  of  his  hands 
with  indifference,  and  endured,  with  an 
enthusiastic  fortitude,  the  utmost  rigour 
of  an  atrocious  punishment.  The  other 
prisoners  were  executed  to  a  man  ;  their 
heads  exhibited  a  barbarous  spectacle, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  ;  or,  if  stolen 
or  interred  by  the  piety  of  their  friends, 
were  replaced  by  the  heads  of  other 
prisoners  taken  with  Cargill. — Mitchell. 


THE  TOWER  OF  DRUM. 

The  tower  of  Drum,  about  ten  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  is  sixty  feet  long,  forty 
wide,  and  sixty-three  high  in  the  walls, 
which  are  twelve  feet  thick  on  the 
first  storey  above  ground,  and  more 
below.  In  the  vault  is  a  draw-well. 
Feuds  long  subsisted  between  the 
Marischal  and  Drum  families  ;  and 
there  is  a  place  in  the  river  Dee, 
opposite  to  the  bouse  of  Drum,  called 


the  Keiths'  hole,  into  which  the  Trvines 
of  Drum  are  said  to  have  driven  the 
Keiths.  On  the  occasion  of  some 
quarrel,  Marischal  sent  a  message  to 
Drum,  threatening,  if  he  got  not 
reparation,  that  he  would  come  and 
drive  him  out  of  his  crow's  nest. 

"  He  may  try  it,"  said  Dram ;  "  but 
tell  him,  that  if  I  live  but  a  short  while, 
I  shall  have  a  nest  that  he  and  his  clan 
shall  not  be  able  to  throw  down. " 

He  accordingly  built  the  present 
tower.  In  the  parish  of  Kmellar  is  a 
great  stone,  called  Drum's  stone,  in 
sight  of  Harlaw,  on  which  Drum  made 
his  testament,  before  the  battle  in  which 
he  was  killed.  ^ 


PUBLIC  CLOCKS  IN  ABERDEEN. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  town  of  Aberdeen  had  a  public 
cloak  or  horologe  upon  the  tolbonib, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  similar  clock  was  placed 
upon  the  church.  In  1467,  a  person 
was  appointed  by  the  town  council 
manager  of  the  horologe,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  £2  for  his  services. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  was  not  a  mechanic  in 
the  town  able  to  repair  the  clock  upon 
the  to  1  booth,  so  it  was  sent  to  Flanders 
for  repair,  and  brought  back  at  the  end 
of  about  a  year  ;  but  not  much  im- 
proved, for  Friar  Alexander  Lindsay 
was  employed  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments upon  it,  for  which  he  was  to  be 
allowed  five  marks,  provided  the  clock 
was  made  to  strike  correctly. 


FAMILY  OF  ABERCROMBIE. 

There  was  something  remarkable  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie. 
The  father,  who  was  born  in  1704, 
lived  to  see  his  four  sons  honoured  and 
respected  at  the  head  of  their  different 
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professions.  While  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
R&lph,  was  commander-in-chief  in  the 
West  Indies,  his  second  son,  Sir 
Robert,  held  the  same  situation  in  the 
East;  Lord  Abercrombie,  the  third  son, 
was  an  eminent,  learned,  and  virtuous 
judge  ;  and  the  fourth  died  in  possession 
of  an  independent  fortune  acquired  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Three  of  his  daughters  were  married  to 
gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  who 
resided  so  near  him  that  he  could  dine 
with  either  any  day  he  choose  ;  and  his 
fourth  daughter  continuing  unmarried, 
devoted  her  days  to  the  declining  years 
of  her  father.  Latterly  he  lived  with 
his  son. 

"I  happened,"  says  Colonel  Stewart, 
"  to  be  in  Edinburgh  in  May  1800,  and 
dined  with  Lady  Abercrombie,  on  the 
day  Sir  Ralph  left  her  to  embark  on 
that  expedition  from  which  he  never 
returned.  A  king's  messenger  had 
arrived  from  London  the  day  before, 
and  Sir  Ralph  only  waiting  for  a  few 
necessary  arrangements,  set  out  on  the 
following  morning.  .When  at  dinner 
with  the  family,  after  his  departure,.  I 
was  affected  in  a  manner  which  I  can 
never  forget,  by  the  respectable  old 
man's  anxiety  about  his  son,  and  his 
observations  and  inquiries  about  his 
future  intentions,  and  what  service  was 
intended  for  him.  His  particular 
destination  was  not  known  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  suspected  that  he  would  be 
immediately  employed. 

"They  will  wear  him  out,"  said  he, 
'*  too  soon"  (the  son  was  then  in  his 
60th  year),  "and  make  an  old  man  of 
him  before  his  time,  with  their  expedi- 
tions to  Holland  one  year,  and  the 
West  Indies  the  next ;  and  if  he  would 
follow  my  advice,  he  would  settle  at 
home  and  take  his  rest."  And  when 
Lady  Abercrombie  observed  that  she 
was  afraid  he  must  go  abroad — 

1  *  Then, "  said  he,  ' 1  he  will  never  see 
me.  moic.'' 

The  verification  of  this  melancholy 


prediction  might  be  expected  from  his 
great  age,  being  then  in  his  97th  year. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  July  following, 
eight  months  before  his  son,  whose 
absence  he  regretted  so  much. 


A  LARGE  ROOM. 

Two  Ayr  worthies,  who  were  fond  of 
a  wee  drap  "barley  bree,"  sat  in  a 
public-house  till  "Forbes  Mackenzie" 
put  them  out ;  their  "lowin1  drouth," 
however,  not  being  satisfied,  they 
(having  provided  themselves  with  a 
supply)  resolved  to  adjourn  to  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  "Low  Green,"  and  there 
finish  their  libations.  Seating  them- 
selves on  a  long  "settle,"  they  con- 
tinued to  pledge  each  other  till  both 
fell  fast  asleep.  About  the  "  wee 
short .  hour"  one  of  them  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring,  but  being  un- 
conscious of  his  whereabouts,  he  wan- 
dered about  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  at 
last  stumbled  upon  his  friend.  After 
rousing  him  up,  he  observed — 

"I  say,  Tam,  this  maun  be  an  aw- 
some  big  room,  for  I've  been  wandering 
aboot  mair  than  an  00 r,  and  I  canna 
fin*  the  door." 

To  which  his  friend  replied — 

"  Weel,  James,  I  ken  little  aboot  the 
size  o'  the  room  ;  but,  hie  !"  looking  up 
towards  the  bright  starry  firmament,  "I 
see  it  has  an  awfu'  heich  ceilin'." 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  TRUE  HIGH- 
LANDER. 

Let  me  tell  you,  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
how  it  happens  that  I  know  something 
about  traditions  of  any  kind.  I  was 
"raised"  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  nursemaids  I  was  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  a  piper.  His  name  was 
the  same  as  mine — John  Campbell — and 
from  him  I  learned  a  good  many  useful 
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arts.  I  learned  to  be  hardy  and 
healthy,  and  I  learned  Gaelic ;  I 
learned  to  swim,  and  to  take  care  of 
myself,  and  to  talk  to  everybody  who 
choose  to  talk  to  me.  My  kilted  nurse 
and  I  were  always  walking  about  in  foul 
weather  or  fair,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  place  had  something  to 
say  to  us.  Thus,  I  made  early  acquaint- 
ance with  a  blind  fiddler,  who  could 
recite  stories.  I  worked  with  the 
carpenters  ;  I  played  shinty  with  all 
the  boys  about  the  farm  ;  and  so  I  got 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  ways  of 
High  landers  by  growing  up  as  a  High- 
lander myself. — J.  F,  Campbell* 


CAPTAIN  CRICHTON. 

The  Covenanters  must  not  have  the 
whole  weight  of  fanaticism  heaped  upon 
their  shoulders.  Their  adversaries  must 
come  in  for  their  share;  nor  can  a  wilder 
or  more  enthusiastic  fanatic  be  found 
than  Captain  Crichton,  a  Scots  officer 
of  dragoons,  employed  by  the  hot-headed 
northern  ministry  of  Charles  II.,  to  dis- 
cover and  seize  Presbyterian  preachers 
among  the  hills.  His  life  and  adven- 
tures are  to  be  found  in  some  editions 
of  the  works  of  Dean  Swift,  who,  great 
as  his  abilities  were,  actually  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  far  warped  by  bigotry, 
as  to  speak  of  this  wretched  tool  of 
persecution  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
even  to  compare  his  commentaries  to 
those  of  Philip  de  Comines. 

The  first  exploit  of  this  hero  was 
the  seizing,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  one 
Stobo,  a  poor  Nonconformist  teacher, 
and  the  leading  him  to  almost  certain 
death,  although  his  daughter  offered 
him  a  hundred  dollars  to  let  her  parent 
escape.  He  then  tells  his  readers  how 
he  and  his  comrades  lived  plentifully  a 
whole  year  on  a  contribution  raised  to 
recover  a  horse,  which  they  had  literally 
stolen  from  a  lady  who  had  attended  a 
conventicle,    Soon  after,  our  Philip  de 


Comines,  at  the  head  of  twelve  dragoons, 
took  a  very  celebrated  preacher,  and 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  He  now 
believed  himself  such  a  favourite  of 
Heaven  that  he  had  revelation  after  re- 
velation, by  dreams  and  i  m  press  ions 
on  his  mind,  to  tell  him  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  poor  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters, who  had  done  no  offence  ex- 
cepting worshipping  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  These  he  loads  with  all  the 
scurrility  of  a  drunken  trooper  ;  they 
are  rogues,  rascals,  1 1  rebels, "  &c.  He 
"rakes  hell"  to  find  a  soldier  that 
can  mimic  their  clergymen  ;  in  short, 
the  whole  work,  considered  as  a  per- 
formance, recommended  enthusiastically 
by  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  stands 
forward  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  blind  fanaticism,  both  in  the 
writer  and  in  the  encomiast,  that  any 
age  ever  produced. — MitchelL 


DR  ROBERTSON  AND  I)R  ERSKINE. 

These  two  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were,  as  it  happened,  col- 
league ministers  in  the  same  kirk  in 
Edinburgh;  but.  the  party  differences 
which  separated  them  so  widely  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  never  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  kindness  of  that 
co-operative  zeal  with  which  they  dis- 
charged the  common  functions  thus  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  While  the  minor 
champions  of  the  two  parties  were 
found  disturbing  with  their  jealousies, 
envies,  and  aversions  every  corner  of 
the  country,  these  excellent  men  might 
be  seen,  year  after  year,  through  a  long 
period  of  their  lives,  walking  together, 
in  brotherly  love,  to  the  church,  in 
which  they  both  officiated,  each  re- 
commending to  his  people,  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  listen,  with  Christian  confi- 
dence, to  the  instructions  of  the  other; 
forgetting  utterly  the  paltry  disputes  of 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  in 
the  presence  of  their  common  Father 
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and  their  common  flock,  and  looking 
down,  with  equal  pity,  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  common  love  and  faith, 
upon  the  little  heart-burnings  which 
agitated  the  bosoms  of  their  less  in- 
telligent and  less  liberal  adherents. 
The  example  which  they  thus  afforded 
was  of  course  valuable,  in  proportion 
to  the  reputation  they  enjoyed;  and, 
in  either  case,  this  was  very  great 


REMARKABLE  WOUNDS, 

In  the  campaign  in  Holland  in  1794, 
a  musket -ball  entered  the  edge  of  the 
left  eye  of  Captain  Munro,  of  the  78th 
Highlanders,  and  passing  under  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  right,  carried 
away  both  eyes,  without  leaving  the 
least  mark  except  the  blank  on  the 
eyes  shot  away,  He  was  quite  well  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  taught  himself  to 
write  a  short  letter  with  much  correct- 
ness, and  to  play  on  several  musical 
instruments.  He  became  a  judicious 
agriculturist,  and  a  spirited  improver 
of  his  estates.  As  the  sergeant-major 
of  the  same  regiment  leaped  into  the 
trenches,  a  ball  struck  him  high  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  right  thigh,  passed 
down  to  the  knee,  and,  entering  the 
left  leg  at  the  calf,  came  out  at  the 
ankle;  but,  as  it  touched  no  bone,  it 
did  not  disable  him  above  ten  days, 
notwithstanding  its  long  course  running 
round  so  many  bones. 


A  WHOLESALE  DENTAL  OPERATION. 

One  day,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  suffering  severely  from  toothache, 
Geordie  Purdie  went  in  desperation  to 
the  surgery  of  Dr  Bellamy,  of  Kilpirnie, 
to  get  the  offending  tooth  extracted  with 
the  greatest  possible  despatch,  and  the 
least  possible  pain.  The  kind-hearted 
doctor,  who  treated  even  his  toughest 
patients  with  the  tenderness  due  to  a 


child,  held  an  inquest  over  Purdie's 
open  mouth,  and  after  examining  it  as 
carefully  as  the  gurgle  of  restrained 
howls  would  admit,  was  compelled  at 
last  to  ask  the  question — 

"Which  tooth  is  it,  Geordie,  for 
they  seem  to  be  all  bad  alike  ?  " 

"  Aweel,  doctor,"  answered  Geordie 
resignedly,  and  with  readiness  of  wit 
worthy  of  an  Irishman,  %t yfll  better  jttsl 
clear  the  shelf  I " — Gorrie* 


A  BOLD  STROKE. 

Lord  Crawford,  so  remarkable  for  his 
courage  and  thirst  of  glory,  exhibited  a 
marked  instance  of  presence  of  mind,  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  on 
the  1st  of  October  1746,  when  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Rothes,  Brigadier  Douglas,  and  other 
officers  of  the  British  troops,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  gallantry 
and  conduct.  Accompanied  by  some 
volunteers  and  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
attended  by  two  orderly  dragoons,  he 
rode  out  before  day  to  reconnoitre  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  in  with 
one  of  their  advanced  guards.  The 
sergeant  who  commanded  it  imme- 
diately turned  out  his  men,  and  their 
pieces  were  presented  when  the  earl 
first  perceived  them.  Without  betray- 
ing the  least  mark  of  disorder,  he  rode 
up  to  the  sergeant,  and  assuming  the 
character  of  a  French  general,  tola  him, 
in  that  language,  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  such  ceremony.  Then  he 
asked  if  they  had  perceived  any  of  the 
parties,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative — 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "be  upon 
your  guard,  and  if  you  should  be  at- 
tacked, I  will  take  care  you  shall  be 
sustained:"  so  saying,  he  and  his  com- 
pany retired,  before  the  sergeant  could 
recollect  himself  from  the  surprise  oc- 
casioned by  this  unexpected  address. 
In  all  probability  he  was  soon  sensible 
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of  his  mistake,  for  the  incident  was  that 
very  clay  publicly  mentioned  in  the 
French  army.  The  Prince  of  Imgray. 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  having 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  dined  with  Marshal  Count  Saxe, 
who  dismissed  him  on  his  parole,  and 
desired  he  would  charge  himself  with 
his  compliments  to  his  old  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford.  He  wished  his  lord- 
ship joy  of  being  a  French  general,  and 
said  he  could  not  help  being  displeased 
with  the  sergeant,  as  he  had  not  pro- 
cured  him  the  honour  of  his  lordship's 
company  to  dinner. 


A  PATRIOTIC  FAMILY. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  farmer  Benzie 
and  his  eleven  sons  acted  as  guides,  and 
rendered  other  assistance  to  King  Robert 
Bruce  at  the  battle  of  Inverury,  and  that 
one  of  his  sons  was  killed.  On  this 
account,  the  king  erected  Inverury  into  a 
royal  burgh,  and  the  lands  of  the  burgh 
weredivided  into  eleven  parts*  and  so  they 
are  said  to  have  continued  till  of  late. 


fisherman's  law. 

The  mode  of  dividing  the  produce  of 
the  fishing  at  Nairn,  after  the  boat  has 
returned,  is  simple,  and  well  calculated 
to  secure  justice  and  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.  One  equal  share  is  allotted  to 
the  boat,  and  one  to  each  man  in  ic. 
Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  a  case  in 
which  there  had  been  seven  men  in 
the  boat,  the  fish  would  have  to  be 
divided  into  eight  shares.  This  being 
done,  each  man  would  take  up  a  stone, 
and  lay  it  down  in  a  place  in  the  middle, 
observing  the  stone,  so  as  to  know  it 
from  the  rest.  The  party  then  would 
call  some  other  man,  a  stranger,  who 
had  not  seen  to  whom  the  stones  be- 
longed, to  come  and  take  them  up,  and 
lay  a  stone  to  each  share.    Every  man, 


then,  has  the  share  to  which  his  stone 
is  laid.  As  it  is,  therefore,  altogether 
uncertain  to  whom  any  of  the  shares 
are  afterwards  to  fall  whilst  they  are 
dividing  them,  they  have  every  reason 
to  endeavour  to  make  them  as  equal  a3 
possible. 


"HISTORY  OF  BUCKHAVF.N." 

I  had  heard  of  a  pamphlet,  which 
sells  for  a  penny,  describing  the  village 
of  Buckhaven,  and  the  manners,  customs, 
and  notions  of  its  inhabitants.  I  wished 
to  see  it,  and  told  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  that  I  would,  as  he  had  it  not 
himself,  pay  him  well,  if  he  could  get 
me  a  sight  of  it.  I  heard  no  more  of  it 
till  an  hour  after,  when,  as  I  was 
mounting  my  horse,  I  saw  a  number 
of  savage -looking  men  and  women 
gathering  around  me,  demanding  who 
and  what  I  was?  In  order  to  get  the 
pamphlet,  my  hostess  had  set  the  bell 
through  the  town,  offering  a  shilling 
for  the  book;  and  as  it  represents  them 
in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  and  they 
think  nobody  reads  it  but  with  a  view 
to  laugh  at  them,  they  had  determined 
to  give  me  a  drubbing.  The  truth  is, 
I  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  it  required 
all  my  address,  as  well  as  the  aid  of 
my  purse,  to  get  off  with  a  whole  head, 
which  I  at  length  effected  by  distri- 
buting money  among  their  children, 
and  -giving  them  plenty  of  porter. — 
Hall 


A  HIGHLAND  BEDLAM. 

There  is  a  harbour  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island  Borera;  the  entry  seems 
to  be  narrower  than  it  really  is;  the 
island  and  the  opposite  point  of  land 
appear  like  two  little  promontories  off 
at  sea.  Some  vessels  have  been  forced 
in  there  by  storm,  as  was  Captain  Peters* 
a  Dutchman,  and  after  him  an  English 
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ship,  who  both  approved  of  this  harbour. 
The  former  built  a  cock -boat  there,  on 
a  Sunday,  at  which  the  natives  were 
much  offended.  The  latter  having 
landed  in  the  Highlands,  happened  to 
come  into  z  house  where  he  found  only 
ten  women,  and  they  were  employed, 
as  he  supposed,  in  a  strange  manner, 
viz.,  their  arms  and  legs  were  bare, 
being  five  on  a  side ;  and  between  them 
lay  a  board,  upon  which  they  had  laid 
a  piece  of  cloth,  and  were  thickening 
of  it  with  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
singing  all  the  while.  The  Englishman 
concluded  it  to  be  a  little  Bedlam,  which 
he  did  not  expect  in  so  remote  a  comer; 
and  this  he  told  to  Mr  John  Maclean, 
who  possesses  the  island;  Mr  Maclean 
answered,  that  he  never  saw  any  mad 
people  in  those  islands,  but  this  would 
not  satisfy,  till  they  both  went  to  the 
place  where  the  women  were  at  work, 
and  then  Mr  Maclean  having  told  him 
it  was  their  common  way  of  thickening 
or  "  fulling  "  cloth,  he  was  convinced, 
though  surprised  at  the  manner  of  it. 


A  VALIANT  QUAKER. 

David  Barclay,  of  Mathers,  the 
"Apologists"  father,  served  as  a 
colonel  under  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  and  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  did  not  remain  neuter* 
In  that  fluctuating  period  he  became 
a  quakcr,  and,  when  he  retired  to  live 
upon  his  estate,  wished  to  improve  his 
farm.  But  as  he  knew  nothing  of  agri- 
culture, he  was  obliged  to  trust  a!i  to 
his  servants.  Having  discovered  that 
he  had  an  unskilful  ploughman,  he 
was  at  much  pains  to  recommend  better 
methods  of  ploughing  from  what  he 
had  observed  among  his  neighbours; 
but  the  fellow  was  obstinate,  and  would 
go  on  in  his  own  way. 

"Thou  knowest,  friend,"  said  Mr 
Barclay,  "  that  I  feed  and  pay  thee  to 


do  my  work  in  a  proper  manner,  but 
thou  art  wise  in  thine  own  eyes,  and 
regard  est  not  the  admonitions  of  thy 
employer.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  to 
thee  in  a  style  thou  understand  est  not, 
for  verily  thou  art  of  a  perverse  spirit ; 
I  wish  to  correct  thy  errors,  for  my 
own  sake,  and  for  thine,  and  therefore 
thus  tell  thee  (coming  over  his  head 
with  a  blow  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground)  that  I  am  thy  master,  and  will 
be  obeyed  !"  Though  the  weapon  was 
carnal,  -this  was  the  demonstration  of 
power,  and  had  the  desired  effect;  the 
ploughman  became  tractable  and  quiet 
as  a  lamb. 

Of  however  little  value  we  may  think 
the  property  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
a  barren  mountain,  in  former  ages  great 
disputes  have  arisen,  and  much  blood 
has  been  shed,  in  regard  to  the  march- 
line  of  the  different  heritors,  which  is 
commonly  marked  out  by  cairns,  or  large 
stones,  the  bearings  of  which  are  mnrked 
down  in  writing,  and,  in  case  of  en- 
croachment, the  ground  is  perambulated 
by  the  oldest  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  difference  of  this  kind  arose 
between  Colonel  Barclay  and  a  neigh- 
bour of  his,  who  had  built  a  shelling 
beyond  his  march.  Mr  Barclay  sent 
the  gentleman  notice  to  remove  the 
hut,  signifying,  that  if  he  did  not  lie 
would  come  and  throw  it  dewn.  No 
regard  was  paid  to  the  message,  on 
which  the  colonel  called  together  a  few 
of  his  tenants,  and  went  to  the  spot. 
The  other  gentleman  had  heard  of  his 
intention,  and  came  also,  fully  pre- 
pared to  oppose  force  to  force.  AVhen 
the  belligerent  landlords,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  corps,  armed  with 
spades,  pitchforks,  swords,  and  rusty 
muskets,  had  got  within  the  disputed 
precincts,  a  halt  was  commanded  on 
both  sides,  and  the  chiefs  advancing 
between  the  front  lines,  with  a  sullen 
silence,  saluted  each  other. 

*'  Friend,"  said  Mr  Barclay,  C*T  have 
long  ago  renounced  the  wrathful  pruv 
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cinle,  and  wish  not  to  quarrel  with 
anybody;  but  if  thou  hast  a  right  to 
build  within  the  march-line  between 
&S  here,  it  is  but  extending  that  right, 
to  build  within  my  arable  fields,  which 
are  also  uninclosed.  Let  our  people 
stand  by,  while  thou  and  I  throw  down 
this  hut,  injurious  to  my  property,  and 
of  no  consequence  to  thee." 

The  other  affirmed  that  he  had  a 
right  to  build  the  hut  where  it  stood, 
i hat  his  neighbour's  claim  to  the  ground 
was  unjust  and  ill-founded,  and  that  he 
would  be  the  death  of  the  first  man 
who  should  dare  to  touch  it. 

"Friend,"  said  the  colonel,  "the 
time  was  when  thou  would  est  not  have 
dared  to  speak  to  me  in  this  style  ;  but 
though  I  am  only  the  withered  remains 
of  what  I  once  was,  thou  hadst  better 
not  stir  up  the  old  man  within  me:  if 
thou  dost,  he  will  soon  be  too  much 
for  thee.  Be  thy  threats  unto  thyself, 
I  shall  throw  down  the  first  stone,  and 
do  you,  my  people,  level  this  unjust 
encroachment  of  my  neighbour." 

The  hut  was  thrown  down,  without 
the  least  opposition;  and  both  parties 
returned  in  peace  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode. 

A  POLITE  DISTINCTION. 

A  parish  surgeon  was  wont  to  be  very 
much  bothered  by  an  old  hypochon- 
driacal patient,  when  on  one  occasion 
lie  was  sLopt  by  her  in  the  street  of 
the  village,  and  thus  addressed — 

"  Doctor,  if  ye  jist  pit  yer  ear  to  ma 
ing  ye  will  hear  sic  a  singin\" — Dr 
IViison. 

LADY  BETTY  B  E. 

Near  the  village  of  Auchenerow 
(popularly  called  Ed  en  craw),  in  Ber- 
wickshire, there  lived  in  the  beginning  of 

the  century  an  old  lady,  Miss  B  e, 

commonly  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  Lady  Betty  B  e.    A  small  estate 


surrounded  her  residence.  She  was  of 
parsimonious  habits,  and  kept  a  fiaflin 
as  stable  boy,  gardener,  &c.  At  break- 
fast time  she  was  accustomed  to  go  lo 
the  house  door,  when  the  boy  was  at 
work  in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden, 
beyond  ear-shot,  and  inquire  what  he 
would  have  for  breakfast  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  she  herself  supplying  the 
replies : — 

"Heigh,  callant,  will  ye  hae  parritch 
or  brose  ?  " 

M  I  think  he  says  brose." 

"Heigh,  callant.  d'ye  like  them  thick 
or  thin?" 

"  I  think  he  says  thin." 

"  Heigh,  callant,  will  ye  hae  sweet 
milk  or  sour?  " 

"  I  think  he  says  sour." — Dr  Wilson. 


ESCAPE  OF  MACLAREN. 

One  of  the  Lairds  of  Balquhidder, 
Maclaren  of  Wester  Inverneuty,  es- 
caped sharing  the  fate  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  who  suffered  at  Carlisle 
for  their  share  in  the  troubles  of  1745. 
A  party  of  dm  goons  were  conducting 
him  to  Carlisle,  to  take  his  trial  as  a 
rebel ;  and  just  as  they  had  ascended 
an  eminence  near  MofTat,  where  the 
rivers  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan  ori- 
ginate, and  descend  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  former  to  the  German  ocean, 
and  the  two  latter  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
prisoner  requested  permission  to  step 
aside,  which  was  granted.  Seeing  his 
guard  sauntering  on,  inattentive  to  their 
duty,  he  seized  the  favourable  moment, 
tumbled  heels  over  head  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  and  ran 
off  with  astonishing  swifmess.  Fa- 
voured by  a  fog,  he  gained  a  morass, 
into  which  he  darted  for  safely,  and 
soon  discovered  a  hole,  whence  peats 
had  been  dug,  in  which  he  immersed 
himself  up  to  the  neck,  his  head  being 
covered  with  a  turf.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  till  night,  when  he  found 
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his  way  across  the  country  to  the  place 
where  his  wife  lived,  near  his  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  disguising  himself  like  a 
woman,  he  continued  unmolested,  till 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed,  which 
enabled  him  to  show  his  face  without 
fear  of  peril.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  story  of  Pate -in -peril,  in  the 
novel  of  Redgaimtlet. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  STORY. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  large  castles  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  and  even  the  secluded 
hotels,  like  those  of  the  French  noblesse, 
which  they  possessed  in  Edinburgh, 
were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  strange 
and  mysterious  transactions,  a  divine  of 
singular  sanctity  was  called  up  at  mid- 
night to  pray  with  a  person  at  the  point 
of  death.  This  was  no  unusual  sum- 
mons ;  but  what  followed  was  alarm- 
ing. He  was  put  into  a  sedan  chair, 
and  after  he  had  been  transported  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the  bearers 
insisted  upon  his  being  blindfolded. 
The  request  was  enforced  by  a  cocked 
pistol,  and  submitted  to  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  he  conjectured, 
from  the  phrases  employed  by  the  chair- 
men, and  from  some  part  of  their  dress 
not  completely  concealed  by  their  cloaks, 
that  they  were  greatly  above  the  menial 
station  they  had  assumed.  After  many 
turns  and  windings,  the  chair  was  car- 
ried upstairs  into  a  lodging,  where  his 
eyes  were  uncovered,  and  he  was  in- 
troduced into  a  bedroom,  where  he 
found  a  lady,  newly  delivered  of  an 
infant.  He  was  commanded  by  his 
attendants  to  say  such  prayers  by  her 
bedside  as  were  fitting  for  a  person  not 
expected  to  survive  a  mortal  disorder, 
lie  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  ob- 
serve that  her  safe  delivery  warranted 
better  hopes,  but  he  was  sternly  com- 
manded to  obey  the  orders  first  given, 
and  with  difficulty  recollected  himself 


sufficiently  to  acquit  himself  of  the  task 
imposed  on  him.  He  was  then  again 
blindfolded,  and  hurried  into  the  chair ; 
but  as  ihey  conducted  him  downstairs, 
he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  He  was 
safely  conducted  home,  a  purse  of  gold 
was  forced  upon  him;  but  he  was  warned, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  least  allusion 
to  this  dark  transaction  would  cost  him 
his  life.  He  betook  himself  to  reft, 
and  after  long  and  broken  musings,  full 
into  a  deep  sleep.  From  this  he  was 
awakened  by  his  servant,  with  the  dis- 
mal news,  that  a  fire  of  uncommon  fury 

had  broken  out  in  the  house  of  , 

near  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  and 
that  it  was  totally  consumed  ;  with  the 
shocking  addition,  that  the  daughter  of 
the  proprietor,  a  young  lady  eminent 
for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  had 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  clergy- 
man had  his  suspicions,  but  to  have 
made  them  public  would  have  availed 
nothing.  He  was  timid ;  the  family 
was  of  the  first  distinction  ;  above  all, 
the  deed  was  done,  and  could  not  be 
amended.  Time  wore  away,  however, 
and  with  it  his  terrors.  He  became 
unhappy  at  being  the  solitary  depositary 
of  this  fearful  mystery,  and  mentioned 
it  to  some  of  his  brethren,  through 
whom  the  incident  acquired  a  sort  of 
publicity.  The  divine,  however,  had 
been  long  dead,  and  the  story  in  some 
degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire  broke  out 
again  on  the  very  same  spot  where  the 

house  of   ■  had  formerly  stood ,  and 

which  was  now  occupied  by  buildings 
of  an  inferior  description.  When  the 
flames  were  at  their  height,  the  tumult, 
which  usually  attends  such  a  scene  was 
suddenly  suspended  by  an  unexpected 
apparition.  A  beautiful  female,  in  a 
nightdress  extremely  rich,  but  at  least 
half  a  century  old,  appeared  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  fire,  and  uttered  these 
tremendous  words  in  her  vernacular 
idiom  : — 

** Anes  burned,  twice  burned;  the 
third  time  I'll  scare  you  all !  " 
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The  belief  in  this  story  was  formerly 
so  strong,  that  on  a  fire  breaking  out, 
and  seeming  to  approach  the  fatal  spot, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  testi- 
fied lest  the  apparition  should  make 
good  her  denunciations. 


PRACTICAL  FORE-ORDINATION. 

A  Paisley  merchant  had  for  a  servant 
a  country  girl,  who  in  her  home  train- 
ing had  been  taught  strongly  to  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  fore-ordination,  One 
evening  in  removing  the  tea  things  from 
the  table,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  she 
st  mil  bled,  and  the  tray,  cups,  saucers, 
&c. ,  went  down  in  one  heap  to  their 
almost  complete  demolition.  Her  mas- 
ter warmly  rebuked  her  for  her  careless- 
ness, but  she  coolly  assured  him  that 
it  was  useless  to  get  into  a  passion 
about  the  accident,  for,  said  she,  "If 
it  hadhfi  been  fore-ordecned,  it  wouldna 
hae  happened." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  indignant 
pirn  merchant,  so,  lending  her  a  hearty 
"slap  on  the  h afrits,'1  he  exclaimed, 
"  Weel,  then,  that  was  fore-ordeened 
tae,  ye  careless  limmer  1" 


EVIL  GENII. 

The  evil  genii  who  make  their  at- 
tacks upon  cows  are  at  limes  so  daring 
as  to  attempt  to  do  mischief  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  however  ignorant  the  gen- 
tlemen and  clergy  of  the  county  may 
be  in  the  means  of  defending  them, 
such  knowledge  has  been  liberally  im- 
parted to  the  plain  and  simple  ;  and 
the  nurses  understand  thai,  a  brooch 
fastened  to  a  child's  clothes  infallibly 
defeats  the  witch's  influence.  If  the 
sceptical  infidelity  and  pride  of  the 
gentleman  should  attempt  to  remove 
it,  the  tender  nurse  will  still  conceal 
the  brooch  under  some  fold  of  the 
clothes,  and  her  persevering  affection 


for  her.  charge  will  continue,  under 
every  discouragement,  to  render  this 
important  aid. — Martin, 


AN  ANIMATED  MILK  CAN. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Dr  John- 
son used  to  be  told  by  a  well-known 
lawyer  and  bon  vivant  of  Edinburgh, 
who  died  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago: 

The  doctor,  riding  along  the  road 
during  his  Scottish  lour,  asked  the  way 
of  a  country  lad,  who  was  running  with 
swollen  cheeks  and  reddened  com  plexion. 
Receiving  no  answer,  he  came  clown  on 
the  lad's  shoulders  smartly  with  his 
riding- whip.  The  cheeks  collapsed, 
and  a  white  fluid  spurted  forth,  when 
Johnson  was  thus  accosted — 

"Oh,  sir,  what  hae  ye  dune?  An 
me  rinnin'  seeven  mile  wi'  a  moothfu 
o'  milk  to  a  sick  wean  ! " 


TWO  VIEWS. 

One  day  in  spring  Sir  Walter  strolled 
forth  with  Lady  Scott  to  enjoy  a  walk 
round  Abbotsford.  In  their  wander- 
ings they  passed  a  field  where  a  number 
of  ewes  were  enduring  the  frolics  of 
their  lambs. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Walter,  "  'tis 
no  wonder  that  poets,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  have  made  the  lamb  the  emblem 
of  peace  and  innocence," 

"They  are  indeed  delightful  ani- 
mals," returned  her  ladyship,  "especi- 
ally with  mint  sance." 


THE  BLACK  CAPTAIN, 

A  gentleman,  usually  called  the  Black 
Captain,  perished,  together  with  his 
company,  in  the  snow,  whilst  on  a 
sporting  expedition  in  the  Highlands, 
near  Kinraia,  February  1 802.  It  was 
well    believed    in    the  neighbouring 
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counties  that  he  had  a  compact  with 
evil  spirits,  and  that  it  required  twelve 
men,  with  all  their  force,  to  keep  down 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  whilst  it  was  nailed. 


SILVER  PIPES  OF  THE  73D  HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

In  the  battle  with  Hyder  AIL,  on  the 
1st  July  1 78 1,  the  73d,  or  Macleod 
Highlanders,  were  on  the  right  of  the 
first  line,  leading  all  the  attacks,  to 
the  full  approbation  of  General  Coote, 
whose  notice  was  particularly  attracted 
by  one  of  the  pipers,  who  always  blew 
up  his  most  warlike  sounds  whenever 
the  fire  became  hotter  than  usual. 
This  so  pleased  the  general  that  he 
cried  aloud — 

"  Well  done,  my  brave  fellow  ;  you 
shall  have  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  for 
this  I " 

This  promise  was  not  forgotten,  and 
a  handsome  pair  of  pipes  was  presented 
to  the  regiment,  with  an  inscription  in 
testimony  of  the  general's  esteem  for 
their  conduct  and  character.  Previously 
to  this  occasion  he  had  no  liking  to  this 
warlike  instrument  of  music  ;  but  the 
distinctness  with  which  the  shrill  sounds 
pierced,  and  made  themselves  heard 
through  the  noise  of  the  battle,  and 
the  influence  they  seemed  to  excite, 
effected  a  total  change  in  his  opinion. 
The  Macleod  Highlanders  were  ever  a 
favourite  regiment  of  General  Coote, 
and  in  all  his  battles  he  was  always 
on  the  move  till  he  came  near  them, 
when  he  stopped  and  looked  on  with 
delight. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PEASANTRY, 

The  best  place  to  study  the  faces  of 
the  peasants  is  in  the  kirk  ;  it  is  there 
the  sharpness  of  their  discernment  is 
most  vehemently  expressed  in  every 
line,  for  they  are  all  crities  of  the  ser- 


mon, and  even  of  the  prayers  ;  but  it  is 
there  also  that  this  sharpness  of  feature 
is  most  frequently  seen  to  melt  away 
before  emotions  of  a  nobler  order, 
which  are  no  less  peculiarly,  though  far 
less  permanently,  theirs.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  witness  the  struggle 
that  seems  to  be  perpetually  going  on 
between  the  sarcastic  and  reverential 
elements  of  their  disposition,  How 
bitterly  they  seem  to  rejoice  in  their 
own  strength,  when  they  espy,  or  think 
to  espy,  some  chink  in  the  armour  of 
their  preacher's  reasoning ;  and  then 
with  what  sudden  humility  they  appear 
to  bow  themselves  into  the  dust  before 
some  single  solitary  gleam  of  warm 
affectionate  eloquence,  the  only  weapon 
they  have  no  power  to  resist. 

It  is  in  this  mixture  of  sheer,  specula- 
tive, and  hard- head edn ess,  with  the 
capacity  of  so  much  lofty  enthusiasm 
concerning  things  intangible,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  differential  quality  of 
the  Scottish  peasants. 


DRS  GUTHRIE  AND  RITCHIE, 

Dr  John  Ritchie,  the  great  voluntary 
leader,  had  charged  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  with  living  the 
lives  of  Sybarites,  faring  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  clothing  themselves  in 
soft  raiment.  At  the  Arbroath  meet- 
ing Mr  Guthrie  had  to  reply  to  this. 
He  was  standing  on  the  front  of  the 
platform  ;  his  boots  were  strong,  iron- 
clad, country  boots,  and  his  trousers  all 
bespattered  with  mud,  for  he  had 
walked  in  from  Arbirlot.  looking 
round  the  audience,  and  holding  out 
his  foot,  he  pointed  to  It  and  said — 

"My  friends,  Dr  Ritchie  declares 
that  we  are  a  set  of  dandies  ;  do  you 
call  that  the  foot  of  a  dandy  ?" 

The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  was 
responded  to  with  great  laughter  with 
part  of  the  audience,  and  with  cheers 
which  were  redoubled  as  Mr  Guthrie 
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stood  holding  out  his  foot  and  looking 
about  him  with  the  quietest  and  most 
comical  smile. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  equally 
good.  Dr  Ritchie  was  struck  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  reply.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  he  had  to  answer  the 
charge  that  his  party  were  "showing 
the  cloven  foot."  The  doctor  was 
attired,  as  was  his  wont,  punctiliously 
— knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
dress  shoes.  So,  extending  his  shapely 
limb,  he  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph — 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  cloven  foot  ?" 

Whereupon  a  mechanic  in  the  gallery 
shouted  out  in  a  gruff  voice — 

"Tak  aff  the  shoe,  sir,  and  we'll 
see!" 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  PRAYER  FOR 
PRINCE  CHARLES. 

Whilst  Prince  Charles  resided  at 
Edinburgh,  after  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  some  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
continued  to  preach  in  the  church  of 
that  city,  and  publicly  prayed  for  King 
George.  One  minister  of  the  name  of 
Mac  vicar  being  solicited  by  some  High- 
landers to  pray  fortheir  Prince,  promised 
to  comply,  and  performed  his  promise 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

t(  And  as  for  the  young  Prince,  who 
is  come  hither  in  quest  of  an  earthly 
crown,  grant,  O  Lord,  that  he  may 
speedily  receive  a  crown  of  glory. " 


A  FRIENDLY  ADVICE. 

Janet  was  a  brewster's  wife  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  a  good,  sonsy 
one  too,  weighing  twenty  stones  if  she 
weighed  an  ounce.  Returning  from 
church  one  frosty  Sunday,  she  unfortu- 
nately trod  upon  a  slide,  and  came 
down  on  her  nether  end  like  a  "  rickle 
o'  banes."    A  man  who  was  passing 


went  to  her  assistance,  asking  her  if  she 
was  hurt  ? 

"  Lift  me  up  first,  John,  and  I'll  tell 
ye."  m  ■ 

John,  a  thin  delicate  man,  endea- 
voured vainly  to  do  so  ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  only  succeeded  in 
failing  ;  and  after  the  united  efforts  of 
three  men  had  placed  her  on  her  feet, 
Janet  replied — 

"I'm  ower  saft  to  hurt,  John;  bu^ 
you  should  aye  think  o1  what  ye're 
takin'  in  hand,  when  ye  offer  to  lift  a 
big  wife  like  me." 


FAMILY  OF  LOGAN. 

The  name  of  Logan  is  one  of  those 
derived  from  locality,  and  hence  deemed 
the  more  honourable.  It  appears  in 
Scottish  history  at  the  early  period  of 
William  the  Lion,  and  throughout  sub- 
sequent ages  is  connected  with  im- 
portant national  transactions.  The 
chief  was  Baron  of  Reslalrig,  and  this 
house  was  connected  by  various  inter- 
marriages with  most  of  the  noble 
families  in  the  kingdom,  and  even 
with  royalty  itself,  one  of  them  having 
married  a  daughter  of  Robert  IT.,  who 
granted  him  the  lands  of  Grugar,  by  a 
charter  addressed  "  militi  dilccto  jratfi 
SUP* 

There  are  several  interesting  parti- 
culars in  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
and  redoubtable  clan.  In  1329,  when 
that  solemn  embassy  was  undertaken,  in 
compliance  with  the  death-bed  request 
of  the  great  King  Robert  Bruce,  that 
his  heart  might  be  taken  to  the  holy 
sepulchre,  whither  the  distractions  of  his 
country  never  permitted  him  to  make  a 
pilgrimage,  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  Walter 
Logan  were  the  chief  associates  of  the 
good  Sir  James  Douglas,  in  that  illus- 
trious band,  which  comprised  the  flower 
of  Scots  chivalry.  The  fatal  termina- 
tion of  this  mission  under  the  walls  of 
Grenada,  where  an  excess  of  heroism 
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led  them  to  battle  with  the  Moors, 
finished  in  glory  the  career  of  most  of 
the  troop,  and  in  attempting  the  rescue 
of  their  friend,  Lord  Sinclair,  the 
Logans  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Honest  Barbour  doubteth  not  for  their 
merit  that  God  had  "  thar  saullis  till 
hys  hewynnys  hicht."  Some  centuries 
ago  the  Scots  navy  was  able  to  cope 
with  that  of  England,  and  in  1 400  Sir 
Robert  Logan,  of  Restalrig,  lord 
admiral  of  Scotland,  defeated  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  On 
the  return  of  King  Tames  I.  from  his 
captivity  in  England.,  he  knighted  the 
Laird  of  Restalrig,  and  made  him 
sheriff  principal  of  Edinburgh,  An- 
other was  invested  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh  in  1520,  an  honour  which  he 
well  merited,  having  some  years  before 
confirmed  a  charter,  granting  to  the 
citizens  liberty  to  pass  through  his  lands 
to  the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  there  to 
build  warehouses,  keep  inns,  and 
merchants'  booths,  &c  In  1 555  Mary 
of  Loraine  intended  to  erect  Leith  into 
a  royal  burgh,  purchased  the  superiority 
from  Logan,  but  being  dethroned,  the 
town  council  of  Edinburgh,  who  were 
jealous  of  its  rising  importance,  took 
possession  of  it  by  an  armed  force,  and 
claim  to  this  day  the  superiority. 

The  strange  and  illegal  accusation  of 
Restalrig  in  1608,  eight  years  after  his 
deaih,  as  a  participator  in  the  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
the  singular  trial  of  his  mouldering 
remains,  are  amongst  the  most  mys- 
terious transactions  of  King  James's 
reign.  The  sentence  of  "  guilty"  threw 
his  forfeited  estates  into  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  extinguished  a 
large  debt  which  Bal merino  owed  to 
the  family.  The  infamous  Sprot,  the 
only  accuser,  was  hanged  for  his  per- 
jury, and  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was 
a  proscription  of  the  name  ! 

The  two  sons  of  the  unfortunate 
baron  went  abroad,  from  which  the 
youngest  took  courage  afterwards  to 


return,  but  in  the  first  alarm  many 
secluded  themselves.  Several  went  to 
America,  and  James  Logan  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Philadelphia.  The 
name  is  known  in  most  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  Frederick  Baron  Logan  was  a 
celebrated  German  poet,  who  flourished 
about  1620;  and  on  the  continent 
several  eminent  men  have  appeared  of 
this  name. 


NOTHING  LIKE  BEING  READY. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ap- 
proached within  a  league  of  Verneuil, 
before  which  the  Scottish  and  French 
army  was  encamped,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  offer  them  battle,  and  at  the  same 
time  bid  him  tell  the  Earl  of  Doug] a?, 
who  had  a  principal  command,  that  he 
was  "coming to  lake  a  bit  with  him." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Douglas,  "he 
will  find  the  cloth  laid." 


ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  FLOYD  TO  THE 
7IST  HIGHLANDERS  ON  PRESENTING 
THEIR  COLOURS,  2 1ST  APRIL  1808. 

"You  now  stand  on  this  parade  in 
defiance  of  the  allurements  held  out  to 
base  desertion.  You  are  endeared  to 
the  army  and  to  your  country.  You 
ensure  the  esteem  of  all  true  soldiers 
and  all  good  men. 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  witnessed,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  the  early  glories  of  the  71st  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction 
I  now  meet  you  again,  with  replenished 
ranks,  arms  in  your  hands,  and  stout 
hearts  in  your  bosoms.  Look  forward, 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  the  achievement 
of  new  honours,  and  the  acquirement  of 
fresh  fame.  Officers,  be  the  friends  and 
guardians  of  those  brave  men  committed 
to  your  charge.  Soldiers,  give  confi- 
dence to  your  officers ;  they  have 
ihared  with  jrou  the  chances  of  war ; 
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they  have  bled  along  with  you.  Pre- 
serve your  regiment's  reputation  in  the 
field,  early  and  gloriously  gained,  and  be 
like  them  regular  in  quarters. 

*  1  I  present  the  Royal  Colours.  This 
is  the  King's  Standard.  I  now  present 
your  regimental  colours.  May  honour 
and  victory  ever  attend  you." 

This  brave  regiment,  throughout  the 
Peninsular  war,  has  subsequently  nobly 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  gallant 
general* 


POLITE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  art  critic  and  personal  friend  of 
David  Roberts  published  a  sharp  attack 
upon  certain  pictures  of  his  just  ex- 
hibited. 

11  My  dear  Roberts,"  wrote  the  critic 
in  a  private  letter,  u  you  may  have  seen 
my  remarks  on  your  pictures.  I  hope 
they  will  make  no  difference  in  our 
friendship. — Yours,  &c.   ." 

"My  dear  wrote  the  painter 

in  reply,  "the  next  time  I  meet  you  I 
shall  pull  your  nose.  I  hope  it  will 
make  no  difference  in  our  friendship. — 
Yours,  &c  D.  Roberts." 


A  CREDITABLE  FACTOR. 

A  petty  practitioner  of  the  law  in 
Stirling  being  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
a  neighbouring  parish,  sent  his  propor- 
tion of  the  stipend  to  the  clergyman  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman.  When  the 
hangman,  who  there,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  places,,  was  neither  considered  a 
respectable  nor  a  popular  character,  and 
who  was  seldom  seen  without  the  walls 
of  the  town  where  he  resided,  was  ap- 
proaching the  minister's  house,  the 
servants  and  all  in  the  house  were 
much  alarmed  except  the  clergyman  ; 
and  when  the  hangman  knocked  at  the 
door,  it  was  like  the  sentence  of  death, 
as  everybody  had  run  with  fear  and 


trembling  to  hide  themselves,  and  no 
one  could  be  found  to  let  him  in. 
However  he  was  at  last  admitted. 

Upon  being  desired  by  the  clergyman, 
Mr  Farmer,  of  Alloa,  to  come  in,  he 
informed  him  he  had  been  sent  by  Mr 
L,  with  his  proportion  of  the  stipend. 
Finding  the  money  good,  and  the  sum 
due,  Mr  Farmer  wrote — 

<(  Received  from  Mr  C,  through  the 
hands  of  his  agent  and  factor  the  hang, 
man  of  Stirling,  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  sterling,  &c" 

But  it  seems  that  the  year  after  the 
gentleman  judged  it  unnecessary  to 
remit  his  money  by  his  former  agent. 


'twas  well  'twas  but  a  dream. 

"Man,  I  had  an  awfu'  dream  last 
night,"  said  Grant  Thorburn  (the  ori- 
ginal of  Gait's  Laurie  Todd,  and  a 
wealthy — so  far  as  money  goes — seeds- 
man in  New  York,  and  a  strong  hater 
of  his  own  country)  one  morning. 

"  Ay,  what  was't  ? — did  ye  dream  yer 
wife  was  dead  ?" 

"  Waur  than  that." 

"  Was  ye  deed  yersel*  ?" 

"  Waur  than  that  tae.  I  dreamed 
they  sent  me  back  to  Scotland  1" 


HONEST  WRECKERS. 

A  vessel  from  Ireland,  laden 
linen  yarn,  was  stranded  in  Islay.  The 
weather  happened  to  become  easy,  and 
the  cargo  was  got  out  ;  but  it  was 
drenched  in  salt-water,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  have  the  whole  washed  in 
fresh- water.  This  was  done  in  a  river 
that  was  near,  and  the  yarn  spread  along 
some  extensive  fields  near  the  shore. 
Several  hundred  persons  were  employed 
in  this  work  for  several  weeks.  Yarn 
is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  island, 
so  that  the  temptation  of  embezzlement 
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was  very  great,  as  a  discovery  in  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Yet,  when  the  whole 
was  collected  together,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  parties  concerned, 
only  a  very  few  hanks  of  the  yarn, 
value  about  two  or  three  shillings, 
were  wanting. 


USEFUL  D008. 

Of  all  animals  in  the  Highlands  the 
dog  is  perhaps  the  most  sagacious. 
"Once  upon  a  time,"  while  a  young 
man,  an  acquaintance  of  the  coach- 
man's, was  walking,  as  he  had  often 
done,  in  Lord  Fife's  stables  at  Banff, 
a  Highland  cur,  that  generally  hung 
about  the  stables,  gave  the  young  man 
no  trouble.  However,  having  taken 
an  opportunity,  when  the  servants  were 
not  observing,  to  put  a  bridle,  &.C-,  imo 
his  pocket,  the  dog  began  to  bark  at 
him,  and  when  he  came  to  the  stable 
dopr  would  not  suffer  him  to  pass,  but 
actually  bit  his  leg  to  prevent  him.  As 
the  servants  had  never  seen  the  dog  do 
so  before,  and  the  same  young  man  had 
been  often  with  them,  they  could  not 
conceive  what  could  be  the  reason  for 
the  dog's  conduct.  However,  when 
they  saw  the  end  of  a  valuable  bridle 
peeping  out  of  his  pocket,  they  were 
able  to  account  for  it,  and  upon  his 
giving  the  servants  the  bridle,  the  dog 
left  the  middle  of  the  stable  door,  where 
he  for  some  time  had  stood,  and  allowed 
him  to  go  out. 

One  of  the  servants  of  the  Viscount 
of  Arbuthnot,  at  llatton,  in  the  parish 
of  Mary  kirk,  an  estate  of  his  lordship's, 
went  out  one  morning,  and  found  a 
man  that  they  knew,  and  that  lived  a 
few  miles  distant,  lying  on  the  road 
some  yards  from  the  stable,  with  a  num- 
ber of  bridles,  girths,  and  other  articles 
of  horse  apparel  near  him,  and  the  house 
dog,  which  was  of  the  Highland  breed, 
lying  also  at  his  ease,  holding  a  piece 


of  the  man's  breeches  in  his  mouth. 
The  man  confessed  his  crime,  and  told 
them  that  the  dog  had  struggled  with 
him  and  held  him  in  that  situation  for 
five  hours  ;  but  that  immediately  after 
the  servant  appeared  the  dog  let  go  his 
hold. 


JAMIE  FULTON. 

Jamie  Fulton,  of  Newton -Stewart, 
was  generally  considered  a  "natural," 
and  gained  his  living  by  hanging  about 
the  Galloway  Arms,  where  the  mail 
coach  used  to  stop,  doing  small  jobs  for 
the  passengers,  such  as  carrying  parcels, 
going  errands,  helping  in  the  stable,  &c, 
getting  as  a  reward  his  "meat,"  and 
occasional  coppers,  which  he  faithfully 
gave  to  his  mother,  even  to  the  utter- 
most farthing. 

His  father  was  a  cottar,  and  in  the 
due  religious  observance  of  his  duty 
might  have  rivalled  the  hero  of  Burns' 
poem  ;  and  he  made  it  a  rule  that  Jamie 
should  always  be  present  at  family  de- 
votion, morning  and  evening.  Jamie 
was  always  most  attentive,  and  rarely 
disturbed  the  family  gathering.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  did  do  so 
in  this  wise.  As  his  father  knelt  and 
prayed  for  the  daily  bread,  Jamie  nudged 
him  with  his  elbow  and  audibly  ex- 
claimed— 

M  Ask  for  scones  too,  faither,  ye  sowl 
— scones  are  better  than  bread,  and 
it'll  be  a'  the  same  to  Him  1 " 


THE  KIRK  DEGENERATING. 

At  a  soiree  got  up  by  one  of  the 
churches  in  Glasgow,  the  band  of  a 
dragoon  regiment  was  present  to  dis- 
course sweet  music.  The  idea  of  a 
regimental  band  in  the  sacred  edifice 
proved  too  much  for  the  sensitive  mind 
of  an  old  lady,  and  she  exclaimed,  witji 
some  nervous  tremor — 
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"Eh,  sirs  me,  isn't  this  awfu'  !  The 
Kirk  o'  Scotland  has  come  to  a  waefu' 
pass.  Just  to  think  o*  folk  haudin1  a 
tea-party  in't ;  and  e'en  that  they're  no 
content  wi',  but  they  maun  e'en  hae 
sodgers  wi'  brass  trumpets  and  skirlm1 
whistles  to  help  them  to  tak  their  tea  ! 
Hech  me,  it's  a  wonder  the  roof  doesna 
fa'  on  us  ! " 


THE  GREAT  MICHAEL. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
large  ship  built  by  King  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  and  described  by  his  historian 
with  the  greatest  exactness  : — 

The  King  of  Scotland  rigged  a  great 
ship  called  the  Great  Michael,  which 
was  the  largest,  and  of  superior  strength 
to  any  that  had  ever  sailed  from  England 
or  France  ;  for  this  ship  was  of  so  great 
stature,  and  took  so  much  timber,  that 
except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the 
woods  in  Fife,  which  were  oak  wood, 
with  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
Norroway ;  for  she  was  so  strong,  and 
of  so  great  length  and  breadth,  all  the 
wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many 
other  strangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  who  wrought 
very  busily  in  her,  but  it  was  a  year  and 
a  day  ere  she  was  complete :  to  wit, 
she  was  twelve  score  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty -six  feet  within  the  sides; 
she  was  ten  feet  thick  in  the  wall,  and 
boards  on  every  side  so  slack  and  so 
thick  that  no  cannon  could  go  through 
her. 

This  great  ship  cumbered  Scotland 
to  get  her  to  sea.  From  the  time  that 
she  was  afloat  and  her  masts  and  sails 
complete,  with  tows,  anchors  offering 
thereto,  she  was  counted  to  the  king 
to  be  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  ex- 
penses :  by  her  artillery,  which  was  very 
great  and  costly  to  the  king  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  orders :  to  wit,  she 
bore  many  cannons,  six  on  every  side, 
with  three  great  biwsila,  two  behind  in 


her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  thre 
hundred  shot  of  small  artillery  ;  that  ' 
to  say,  myand  and  battered  falcon,  ar 
quarter  falcon,  slings,  pestilent  serpen 
teas,  and  double  dogs,  with  huglar  an 
culvering,  cross-bows  and  hand -bows. 
She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  saf 
her  ;  she  had  six  score  of  gunners  t 
use  her  artillery,  and  had  a  thousan 
men  of  war,  by  her  captains,  shippers 
and  quartermasters." 


ART  AND  NATURE. 

A  young  man  fresh  from  the  conntr 
visiting  Edinburgh,  entered  an  exh 
bit  ion  of  wax  figures,  and  on  goin 
within  the  gateway  his  sympathy  w 
directed  to  an  old  cripple  upon  iw 
crutches  in  the  corner  of  the  courtyard 
After  looking  a  while  upon  the  objec 
of  pity,  he  drew  out  a  coin  and  pre 
sen  ted  it  to  him,  but  was  rather  no 
plussed  at  his  making  no  effort  to  tak 
the  proffered  alms. 

"  Mae,  man,  there's  a  penny  tae  ye, 
said  he,  but  got  no  answer;  and  it  was  n~ 
until  the  bystanders  burst  into  1  aught 
that  he  discovered  it  was  a  wax  ma 
that  aroused  his  generosity.  Dett: 
mined  not  to  be  again  taken  in,  1 
entered  the  spacious  hall  of  figures,  an 
in  walking  among  the  various  groups 
he  observed  one  isolated  figure  with  its 
glassy  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  some 
object  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  He 
walked  up  and  examined  it  all  round, 
and,  lifting  his  hand,  he  rubbed  it  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  supposed  model, 
and  down  its  arm,  observing  to  a  com- 
panion— 

"Mon,  isna  thae  nat'ral?  I  dinna 
ken  fou  they  can  mak  them  sae  like 
life, "  and,  peering  into  the  eyes  of  the 
figure,  was  thunderstruck  to  see  it  burst 
out  into  a  broad  grin.  He  left  the  room 
with  hurried  steps,  declaring  that  "he 
diclna  ken  the  dead  frae  the  living.  n6| 
the  living  frae  the  dead, " 
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DIVORCE  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  DAVID  II. 

David  applied  to  the  Scottish  bishops 
to  be  divorced  from  Margaret  Logie ; 
they  pronounced  sentence,  but  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  and  repaired  in 
person  to  Avignon  to  prosecute  her 
appeal.  The  case  was  never  deter- 
mined. 


CRAIG-BURNETT  HOUSE. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  Craig- 
Burnett  House  is  not  dreary;  and  al- 
though it  is  quite  remote  from  the  great 
road,  in  consequence  of  being  environed 
by  many  gentlemen's  seats,  and  the 
hills  chequered  with  cottages,  it  pos- 
sesses, notwithstanding  the  wildness  of 
the  scenery,  a  very  lively  aspect.  This 
noble  mansion  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
green  hills  of  Camps ie,  which  not  mere- 
ly rise  to  defend  it  from  the  rude  blasts, 
but  quite  encircle  the  extensive  domain  ; 
and  the  narrow  strath  or  vale  is  richly 
embellished  by  woodlands.  A  singu- 
lar superstitious  tradition  attended  the 
building  of  the  old  mansion  of  Craig- 
Burnett.  An  ancestor  of  the  present 
possessor  had  proposed  to  erect  his 
house  on  the  banks  of  Finglen,  mid- 
way between  Glenmill  and  BailHe, 
where  was  said  to  be  an  opening  which 
led  underground  to  Ken-hill,  an  arti- 
ficial mound  or  sepulchral  tumulus. 
It  was  this  ancient  mound  the  lord  of 
Craig- Burnett  had  fixed  upon  ;  when 
the  progress  of  the  building,  as  soon  as 
commenced,  was  interrupted  by  the 
"brownies,"  little  fairy  elves,  who,  in- 
stigated by  their  wicked  propensity  to 
mischief,  issued  from  their  subterraneous 
abode,  and  demolished  in  the  night  what 
had  been  built  during  the  day.  With 
this  unequal  warfare  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nether  world  nothing  was 
seen,  but  frequently  a  warning  voice 
was  heard  to  repeat— 


"  Burry,  big  your  house  in  a  bog. 
And  you'll  never  want  a  fou  cog." 

The  laird  listened  to  the  admonition, 
and  built  the  old  castle  of  Craig- Burnett, 
as  low  in  the  bog  as  possible,  which  was 
finished  without  further  molestation  from 
his  invisible  counsellors. 

The  appellation  of  "  Burry,"  it  is 

said,  was  given  to  the  S   family, 

from  having  a  "  burr"  in  their  speech. 
The  fairies,  however,  whispered  further 
admonitions  into  his  ear,  and  advised 
him,  whenever  he  set  out  on  a  journey, 
on  no  consideration  to  turn  back,  or 
ill-luck  would  ever  after  pursue  him. 
It  chanced  soon  that,  crossing  a  burr, 
a  short  distance  from  home,  his  horse 
tripped,  and  he  was  plunged  into  the 
water.  In  vain  his  servant  requested 
the  laird  to  return  and  change  his 
clothes  ;  but  so  entirely  did  he  consider 
himself  under  the  influence  of  the  fairies, 
he  would  not  consent,  but  waited  pa- 
tiently until  his  man  returned  with  a 
change  of  raiment,  which  he  put  on, 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 


HIGHLAND  LOVE  FOR  A  LANDLORD. 

Many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the 
north,  got  so  much  involved  in  debt 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate. 
One -third  of  his  debts  consisted  of 
money  borrowed  in  small  sums  from 
his  tenants,  and  from  the  country  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  interest  of 
these  sums  was  paid  very  irregularly. 
Instead  of  complaining  of  this  incon- 
venience, these  people  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, lest  their  demands  might  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  man  whose  mis- 
fortunes they  so  much  lamented  ;  and 
many  declared  that  if  their  money 
could  contribute  to  save  the  estate  of 
an  honourable  family,  they  would  never 
ask  for  principal  or  interest.  Speaking 
to  several  people  on  this  subject,  the 
2  * 
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uniform  answer  which  lie  received  was 
nearly  in  the  following  words  : — 

"God  forbid  1  should  distress  the 
honourable  gentleman  ;  if  my  money 
could  serve  him,  how  could  I  bestow 
it  better  ?  He  and  his  family  have  ever 
been  kind  ;  he  will  do  more  good  with 
the  money  than  ever  I  can.  I  can  live 
without  it ;  I  can  live  on  potatoes  and 
milk,  but  he  cannot.  To  see  his  family 
obliged  to  quit  the  house  of  his  fore- 
fathers is  cause  of  grief  to  us  all." — 
Martin, 


THE  USE  OF  BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

Among  the  last  instances  of  bowmen 
in  the  Highlands  were  two  which  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  After 
a  long  and  protracted  feud  between  the 
Lairds  of  Macintosh  and  Loch i el,  com- 
mencing in  a  claim  of  I  he  former  to 
lands  held  by  the  latter,  Macintosh,  to 
enforce  his  claim,  raised  his  clan,  and, 
assisted  by  the  Macphersons,  marched 
to  Lochaber  with  1500  men.  He  was 
met  by  Lochiel  with  1200  men,  of  whom 
300  were  Macgregors.  About  300  were 
armed  with  bows.  When  preparing  to 
engage,  the  Earl  of  B read al bane,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  both  chiefs,  came 
in  sight  with  500  men,  and  sent  them 
notice  that  if  either  of  them  refused  to 
agree  to  the  terms  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose, he  would  throw  his  force  into  the 
opposite  side.  This  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument, and  not  easily  refuted.  After 
some  hesitation  his  offer  of  mediation 
was  accepted,  and  the  feud  amicably 
and  finally  settled.  The  other  instance 
happened  about  the  same  time,  in  a 
contest  between  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe  and  the  Breadalbane  men. 
The  former  being  on  their  return  from 
a  foray,  in  the  low  country,  attempted 
to  pass  through  Breadalbane,  without 
giving  due  notice,  or  pay  the  accustomed 
compliment  to  the  earl,  who  had  a  short 
time  previously  been  raised  to  that  rank. 


A  number  of  his  lordship's  followers, 
and  a  great  many  others  who  were  as- 
sembled at  the  Castle  of  Finlarig,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
the  family,  enraged  at  this  insult,  in- 
stantly rushed  to  arms,  and  following 
the  Macdonalds  with  more  ardour  than 
prudence,  attacked  them  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  north  from  the  village  of  Kill  in, 
where  they  had  taken  post  to  defend 
their  cattle.  The  assailants  were  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  principally  caused 
by  the  arrows  cf  the  Lochaber  men. 
It  is  said  that  nineteen  young  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Campbell,  imme- 
diate descendants  of  the  family,  fell  on 
that  day.  Colonel  Menzies  of  Culdares, 
who  had  been  an  active  partizan  under 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Cove- 
nanters in  the  civil  wars,  and  whose 
prudent  advice  of  attacking  in  flank 
the  hot-headed  youth  despised,  had 
nine  arrow  wounds  in  his  legs  and 
thighs. 

The  yew  was  the  common  material 
of  the  bows  of  the  Highlanders — 

"  Who  drew, 
And  almost  joined  the  horns  of  the  tough 
yew." 

DR  CANDLTSH. 

A  Highland  "chairman,"  or  porter, 
observing  a  stranger  looking  intently  at 
the  late  Dr  Candlish,  as  he  was  passing 
along  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  one 
day,  said  to  him — 

"  Ay,  sir,  tak  a  gude  look  at  him. 
There's  no  muckle  0'  him,  but  there's  a 
deal  in  him." 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
physical  appearance  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  late  reverend  princi- 
pal will  readily  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  remark. 

HIGGLING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

It  is  sad  to  notice  the  style  in  which 
the  countryfolk  coming  into  Stornoway 
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go  about  their  purchases.  For  instance, 
a  man  conies  into  town  to  buy  a  bon- 
net. He  goes  first  to  the  draper's,  and 
after  lounging  about  in  the  shop,  look- 
ing round,  and  perhaps  offering  an  oc- 
casional remark  on  the  weather  and 
other  general  subjects,  as  if  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  a  purchase  (for  the 
people  consider  the  space  outside  the 
counter  to  be  public  property),  he  at 
last  approaches  the  business  that  brought 
him.  He  tries  on  a  variety  of  bonnets, 
asks  the  prices,  and  takes  particular 
note  of  the  bonnets  that  suit  him.  He 
then  leaves  the  shop,  and  proceeds  to 
another  draper's,  where  he  goes  through 
the  same  process ;  and  having  gone 
round  the  town  in  this  way,  returns  to 
the  place  where  he  thinks  he  will  make 
the  best  bargain.  After  a  great  deal 
of  higgling  to  bring  down  the  prices, 
he  perhaps  makes  the  purchase ;  but 
if  not  satisfied,  lie  will  go  away  to  re- 
turn some  other  day,  and  see  if  he  can- 
not get  the  article  for  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny less.  This  style  of  business  is 
not  confined  to  the  Lews.  A  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Perth  and  In- 
verness Railway  told  me,  that  when 
that  line  was  first  opened,  some  of  the 
natives,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  fixed 
prices,  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the 
ticket- clerk  as  they  would  with  a  shop- 
keeper. The  following  was  one  of  the 
dialogues  that  ensued  : — 

Countryman — "  What  is  the  price  to 
Kingussie  ?  " 

Itcket-clerk — "Two  and  eightpence." 

C. — "Two  and  eightpence.  Hoch, 
never  !    1*11  give  you  two  shillings." 

T.-C. — "  T here  is  no  reduction.  Th c 
fare  is  two  and  eight." 

Cm — "  Make  it  two  and  tuppence,  and 
it's  a  bargain." 

T.-C.—( '  I  tell  you  the  fare  is  two  and 
eightpence," 

C.— "It's  only  a  matter  of  thirty 
mile." 

T'.-C— "  It  doesn't  matter  what  it  is. 
That  is  the  fare." 


C. — "I'll  give  you  two  and  three- 
pence." 

T.-C.—"li  won't  do." 

C. — "Two  and  fourpence,  then." 

T-C. — "  No,  nor  two  and  fourpence." 

At  two  and  sixpence  they  made- a 
dead  stand,  and  finding  the  clerk  in- 
exorable, went  away  and  waited  till 
the  next  train,  when  he  came  back 
with  his  offer  of  the  two  and  sixpence, 
in  hopes  of  finding  the  clerk  more  ac- 
commodating,— Rev.  Z>.  Macrae. 


FORGIVE  YOUR  ENEMIES. 

The  wife  of  a  respected  Dundee  phy- 
sician relates  the  following  amusing 
anecdote  of  her  youngest — a  bright 
little  fellow  of  four — whose  quaint  ques- 
tions and  remarks  had  often  provoked 
the  mirth  of  his  parents  : — One  day  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  brothers. 
On  kneeling  down  by  the  chair  of  his 
mother,  as  was  his  wont,  to  say  his 
prayers,  he  repeated  them  in  tones  that 
told  he  had  not  forgotten  his  recent 
trouble.  He  commenced  to  pray  for 
the  different  members  of  his  family  in- 
dividually— "  God  bless  dear  papa, 
dear  mamma,  and  dear  Charley,"  when 
suddenly  he  stopped  short,  as  if  over- 
come by  emotion. 

"No,"  he  sobbed,  indignantly,  "I 
won't  pray  for  Petey." 

"Oh  fie,  Johnnie,"  remarked  his 
mother.  "  If  Petey's  a  bad  boy,  you've 
the  more  need  to  pray  for  him." 

The  youthful  Christian  was  silent  for 
a  moment  after  this  reproof ;  then,  after 
a  brief  mental  struggle,  exclaimed — 

"  Very  well,  I'll  "be  good.  I'll  pray 
for  him.  God  bless  bad  Petey,  and 
make  him  a  good  boy." 


PRICE  PAID  FOR  LEAVE  TO  MARRY. 

The  probable  reason  of  the  custom 
appears  to  have  been  this  : — Person?  of 
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low  rank  residing  on  an  estate  were 
generally  either  adscripti  glebtBy  or  were 
subjected  to  some  species  of  servitude, 
similar  to  that  of  tne  adscripti  gleba. 
On  that  estate  they  were  bound  to  re- 
side, and  to  perform  certain  services  to 
the  lord.  As  women  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  residence  of  their  husbands, 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  a  woman 
of  that  rank  married  a  stranger,  the  lord 
was  deprived  of  part  of  his  live-stock. 
He  would  not  submit  to  this  loss  with- 
out requiring  an  indemnification.  At 
first  the  sum  paid  by  the  father  of  the 
young  woman  would  nearly  amount  to 
an  estimated  indemnification  ;  and  as 
the  villains  were  grievously  under  the 
power  of  their  lord,  it  would  frequently 
be  exorbitant  and  oppressive.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  lord  would  discover, 
that  as  the  young  women  of  his  estate 
were  exported,  the  young  men  of  his 
estate  would  import  others,  so  that  upon 
the  whole  no  great  prejudice  could 
arise  from  extra-territorial  marriages  ; 
hence  the  indemnification  would  be 
converted  into  small  pecuniary  compo- 
sition, acknowledging  the  old  usage, 
and  the  right  of  the  master.  As  the 
intrinsic  and  marketable  value  of  money 
decreased,  this  stated  composition  would 
be  gradually  omitted  out  of  tarryers  and 
rent-rolls,  or  would  be  thrown  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  rent. 


TAKING  OF  BERWICK,  1318. 

One  Spalding,  a  citizen  of  Berwick, 
having  been  harshly  treated  by  the 
governor,  resolved  to  revenge  himself. 
He  wrote  to  a  Scottish  lord,  whose 
relation  he  had  married,  and  offered 
on  a  certain  night  to  betray  the  post 
where  he  kept  guard.  The  Scottish 
lord,  who  durst  not  of  himself  engage 
in  an  enterprise  so  perilous  and  impor- 
tant, communicated  this  intelligence  to 
the  king. 

"You  4id  vy«ll,"  said  the  king,  "in 


making  me  your  confidant ;  for  if  you 
had  told  this  either  to  Randolph  or  to 
Douglas,  you  would  have  oil  ended  the 
one  you  did  not  trust.  Both  of  them 
shall  aid  you  in  the  execution  of  the 
enterprise." 

The  king  commanded  him  to  assemble 
a  body  of  troops,  and  repair  to  a  cer- 
tain place.  He  gave  separate  orders 
to  Randolph  and  Douglas,  for  rendez- 
vousing at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
The  troops  thus  cautiously  assembled, 
marched  to  Berwick,  and,  assisted  by 
Spalding,  scaled  the  walls,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  masters  of  the  town,  28th  of 
March  13 18.  The  English  historians 
acknowledge  that  the  Scotch  gave  quar- 
ter to  all  who  demanded  it.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  castle,  and  the  men  who 
had  fled  into  it  from  the  town,  perceived 
that  the  number  of  Scots  were  small, 
and  made  a  desperate  sally;  but  they 
were  repulsed  chiefly  by  the  extra- 
ordinary valour  of  a  young  knight,  Sir 
William  Keith,  of  Galston.  When  the 
King  of  Scots  heard  the  prosperous 
result  of  the  enterprise  against  the 
town  of  Berwick,  he  collected  what 
forces  he  could,  hastened  to  the  siege 
of  the  castle,  and  obliged  the  English 
to  capitulate.  He  committed  the  charge 
of  this  important  acquisition  to  Wralter, 
the  Stewart  of  Scotland.  The  Stewart 
not  doubting  that  the  English  would 
endeavour  to  recover  Berwick,  made 
preparations  for  sustaining  a  siege,  and 
assembled  his  own  kindred  and  vassals 
to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust. 


REVOLT  OF  MACDONALD'S  HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

In  the  year  1779,  this  corps  (now  the 
76th  regiment)  was  ordered  up  from  Fort 
George  for  embarkation,  and  quartered 
in  Burntisland  and  Kinghorn.  Soon  after 
they  arrived  there,  great  numbers  of  the 
Highlanders  were  observed  in  parties  in 
earnest  conversation.    In  the  evening 
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of  the  third  day  each  company  gave 
in  a  written  statement,  complaining  of 
non-performance  of  promises  of  bounty 
money  unpaid,  &c,  and  accompanied 
their  statement  with  a  declaration,  that 
till  these  were  satisfactorily  settled  they 
would  not  embark.  They  requested  at 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Macdonald, 
the  chief  and  patron  of  the  regiment, 
should  be  sent  for  to  see  justice  done 
to  them.  An  answer  not  having  been 
returned  soon  enough,  or  in  the  manner 
expected,  they  marched  away  in  a  body, 
and  took  possession  of  a  hill  above  the 
town  of  Burntisland,  continuing  firm  to 
their  purpose,  but  abstaining  from  all 
violence;  and  when  several  other  young 
soldiers  wished  to  join  them,  perhaps 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  frolic  as  of 
anything  else,  they  ordered  them  back 
to  their  quarters,  telling  them  they  had 
no  cause  of  complaint,  and  no  claims  to 
be  adjusted,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  obey  their  officers,  and  do 
their  duty,  and  leave  them,  the  High- 
landers, to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  for  some 
days,  the  Highlanders  regularly  send- 
ing parties  to  the  town  for  their  provi- 
sions, and  paying  punctually  for  what  they 
procured.  It  happened  fortunately  that 
the  regiment  was  at  that  time  com- 
manded by  Major  Alexander  Donald- 
son, an  officer  of  great  experience,  and 
not  less  firm  than  conciliating.  Born 
in  the  Highlands,  he  had  served  nine- 
teen years  in  the  42d  regiment,  and 
understood  perfectly  the  peculiar  habits 
and  dispositions  of  his  countrymen,  and 
aided  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Barclay,  the 
paymaster,  an  investigation  took  place, 
and  every  man's  claim  was  clearly  made 
out.  When  this  statement  was  laid 
before  Lord  Macdonald  on  his  arrival, 
he  advanced  the  money  claimed  by  the 
soldiers,  which  amounted  to  a  consider- 
able sum,  taking  upon  himself  the  risk 
of  recovering  it  from  those  whose  con- 
duct had  nearly  ruined  a  brave  and 
honourable  body  of  men,  as  they  after- 


wards proved  themselves  to  be.  The 
result  shows  how  this  act  of  insub- 
ordination was  thought  of ;  for  no  man 
was  brought  to  a  trial,  or  even  put  in 
confinement,  and  when  all  was  settled 
they  embarked  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 


CRAJL  WORTHIES. 

There  are  three  of  the  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  Crail  celebrated  in  his- 
tory and  poetry.  These  are  Archbishop 
Sharp  ;  Clerk  Dishtngton,  described  in 
the  song  of  ' 1  Igo  and  Ago  ; "  and  the 
famous  Maggie  Lauder,  the  subject  of 
the  merry  Scotch  ballad — ■ 

"  Wha  wadna  be  in  love 
\YT  bonny  Maggy  Lauder?"  &c. 


GEORGE  IV.'S  LEVEE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

A  laird  of  old  family  and  no  mean 
estate,  previously  to  the  day  of  the 
reception,  had  sent  in  his  name  for 
presentation.  He  arrived,  to  his  own 
great  discomfiture,  late  on  the  scene  ot 
action,  and  as  he  was  passing  through 
the  ante -chamber,  and  saw  many  whom 
he  knew  coming  out,  he  asked  them  to 
tell  him  whether  his  being  late  was  of 
any  material  consequence,  what  he  had 
got  to  do,  &c,  as  he  had  never  been  at 
court  before,  &c. 

"Oh,"  said  one,  who  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal,  "there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  matter,  it  is  very  plain 
sailing.  You  have  only  got  just  to  go 
in,  make  your  bow — lower,  by-thc-l.y, 
than  you  would  to  any  one  else — and 
pass  on,  and  pass  out." 

The  old  gentleman,  constitutionally 
shy,  and  rendered  doubly  so  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  fear  of  having 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  the 
tardiness  of  his  arrival,  like  Sir  Pert  in  ax 
Macsycophant,  kept  "  aye  booing,  boo- 
ing ;  and  with  ghastly  smirk  sidling 
and  edging  his  way  towards  the  doof 
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of  exit,  when  Lord  Erroll,  observing 
his  embarrassment,  and  pitying  it,  kindly 
shouted  to  him  under  his  voice,  "  Kiss 
hands  !  kiss  hands  ! " 

On  which,  to  the  delectation  of  the 
king,  and  the  dismay  of  all  around  him, 
the  poor  startled  man  faced  about,  and 
then  retreated  backwards,  kissed  both 
his  hands  to  the  king,  as  if  wafting  a 
cordial  recognition  from  a  distance  to 
an  old  and  intimate  friend. —  Young. 


A  GLASGOW  WAITER, 

Civility  (says  a  correspondent  of  an 
English  newspaper)  is  about  the  dearest 
commodity  to  be  purchased  in  Scotland 
from  waiters,  guards,  coachmen,  and  all 
of  that  ilk.  A  friend  of  mine  declared 
that  once,  after  having  rung  the  bell 
several  times  at  a  hotel  in  Glasgow,  a 
waiter  at  last  put  his  M  shock  head 
outside  the  door,  and  screamed  out, 
"Wha  rang  that  bell?"  and  on  my 
friend's  pleading  guilty,  shrieked,  "Then 
don't  do  it  again  ! "  slammed  the  door, 
and  disappeared  from  view, 


ST  katherine's  halm-well  and 

CHAPEL. 

At  St  Katherine's,  in  the  parish  of 
Liberton,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  famous 
well.  Oily  substances  of  a  black  colour 
are  continually  floating  on  the  surface. 
These  are  called  Petroleum.  Remove 
as  many  of  them  as  you  please,  still  the 
same  quantity,  it  has  been  observed, 
remains.  It  is  called  the  Balm- well  of 
St  Kalheriue.  It  was  much  frequented 
in  ancient  times,  and  considered  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  several  cutaneous 
distempers.  It  owes  its  origin,  it  is 
said,  to  a  miracle  in  this  manner: — 

St  Katherine  had  a  commission  from 
St  Margaret,  consort  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  to  bring  a  quantity  of  oil  from 
Mount  Sinai.    In  this  very  place  she 


happened,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
to  lose  a  few  drops  of  it,  and,  on  her 
earnest  supplication,  the  well  appeared 
as  now  described.  When  King  James 
VI.  was  in  Scotland  in  1617,  he  went 
to  visit  it ;  and  ordered  that  it  should 
be  fenced  in  with  stones  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  that  a  door  and  staircase 
should  be  made  for  it,  that  people 
might  have  the  more  easy  access  unto 
the  oily  substances  which  floated  always 
above,  and  which  were  deemed  of  so 
much  importance.  The  royal  command 
being  immediately  obeyed,  the  well  was 
greatly  adorned,  and  continued  so  until 
the  year  1650,  when  Cromwell's  soldiers 
not  only  defaced  it,  but  almost  totally 
destroyed  it.  It  was  repaired,  indeed, 
after  the  Restoration,  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  such  advantage  as  before. 

Hard  by  this  well  a  chapel  was  erected, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Margaret.  St  Ka- 
therine was  buried  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  place  where  her  bones  lie  is  still 
pointed  out  unto  strangers  ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  he  who  pulled  it  down 
was  ever  afterwards  un prosperous.  The 
ground  around  it  was  consecrated  for 
burying.  It  is  considered  as  the  most 
ancient  place  of  worship  in  the  par- 
ish. After  the  nunnery  at  the  Sheens 
(Sciennes)  was  founded,  the  nuns  there 
made  an  annual  solemn  procession  to 
this  chapel  and  well  in  honour  of  St 
Katherine.  — Pen  nan  /. 


waiting  to  he  paid, 

Th£  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda  were 
formerly  much  more  primitive  than 
they  are  now.  A  ship  of  the  Royal 
Navy  visited  the  island  some  years  ago 
in  exceptionally  calm  weather.  As  the 
natives  had  never  before  seen  a  steamer 
the  commander  good-naturedly  oflere  I 
to  take  them  for  a  few  hours'  cruise, 
an  invitation  which  a  great  many  ac- 
cepted. On  their  return,  observing 
their  reluctance  to  leave  the  ship,  he 
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asked  the  cause,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  waiting  to  be  paid  1 


A  METHODICAL  MAN. 

Dr  Chalmers  had  an  eye  to  methodi- 
cal arrangement  in  almost  everything 
he  did,  Dr  Hanna,  his  son-in-law  and 
biographer,  says  that — 

"  It  regulated  every  part  of  his  toilet, 
down  even  to  the  daily  stropping  of  his 
razor.  Beginning  with  his  minimum, 
which  was  two  strokes,  lie  added  one 
stroke  more  each  day  successively,  till 
he  got  up  to  a  number  fixed  on  as  his 
maximum,  on  reaching  which  he  re- 
versed the  process,  diminishing  the 
number  by  one  each  day,  till  the  lowest 
point  was  touched.  His  staff  was  put 
down  to  the  ground  regularly  at  each 
fourth  footfall ;  and  the  number  of  its 
descents  gave  him  a  pretty  accurate 
measure  of  the  space  over  which  he 
walked.  Habit  had  rendered  the 
counting  of  these  descents  an  easy, 
indeed  almost  a  mechanical  operation  ; 
so  that,  though  meeting  friends  and 
sustaining  an  animated  conversation,  it 
still  went  on," 


MIRACLE  PLAYS   OR  MYSTERIES. 

Miracle  plays  or  mysteries  were 
common  in  many  places  in  Scotland  in 
the  time  of  Popery.  Being  the  first 
and  earliest  of  modern  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, they  were  performed  originally  in 
churches  and  monasteries,  afterwards  in 
the  open  air,  or  some  spot  calculated  to 
show  the  performance  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Rude  and  even  ridiculous 
as  they  may  now  appear  to  be,  they 
were  interesting  and  instructive  to  our 
ancestors  ;  they  had  a  tendency  to 
soften  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
to  teach  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
to  many  who  could  not  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 


These  mysteries,  or  religious  exhibi- 
tions, were  originally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  who 
were  the  actors ;  and  to  whom  the 
people  were  probably  indebted  for 
their  introduction  into  Scotland.  In 
Aberdeen  they  appear,  however,  at  an 
early  period  to  have  been  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  two  personages, 
styled  "The  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Bon- 
Accord,"  who  were  represented  by  two 
young  citizens,  probably  sons  or  con- 
nections of  some  of  the  magistrates  in 
whom  the  nomination  of  these  popular 
offices  was  vested. 

The  salary  which  was  annexed  to 
them,  for  supporting  their  charges,  v/as 
generally  five  merks,  or  the  fines  of 
admission  of  two  burgesses  of  guild  ; 
but  was  increased  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  addition  which  was 
made  to  those  fines.  The  earliest 
exhibition  of  this  kind  on  record,  is  the 
play  of  "  Halyblude,"  which  was  per- 
formed in  1440.  at  the  Windmill-hill, 
under  the  "Abbot  and  Prior  of  Bon- 
Accord."  The  expense  on  this  occasion, 
being  five  merks,  was  defrayed  as  above 
mentioned. 

In  1479  ^ve  find  announced  in  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  a  similar  play, 
which  was  attended  with  the  like 
expense.  In  process  of  time  such  reli- 
gious exhibitions  became  secular  amuse- 
ments, and  profane  subjects  were  intro- 
duced, as  the  favourite  topics  of  plays 
performed  by  the  citizens.  These 
recreations,  it  seems,  were  too  fre- 
quently practised ;  accordingly,  we 
find  they  were  afterwards  restricted, 
by  the  magistrates,  to  certain  days  in 
the  year;  namely,  to  the  Anniversary 
of  St  Nicholas,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
burghs,  the  Sundays  of  May,  and  oilier 
festival  days.  On  these  occasions  the 
citizens,  dressed  in  their  gayest  array, 
assembled  at  the  Wool  ma  11 -hi  11  and 
Play  field,  where  they  received  the 
Abbot  and  Prior  of  Bon-Accord  with 
pompous  ceremony.    These  personages 
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and  their  train  of  attendants,  mounted 
on  steeds,  afterwards  proceed  in  parade 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
mirth  and  festivity,  to  dancing,  and  to 
the  exhibition  of  games,  farces,  and 
plays,  concluding  with  a  banquet, 
which  appears  to  have  been,  not 
un  frequently,  attended  with  tumult 
and  disorder. 

To  be  absent  on  these  festivals  was 
an  offence,  which  was  punished  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  offender's  lease,  if  he 
held  such  of  the  community  ;  or  by  a 
pecuniary  fine,  to  be  applied  either  to 
the  expense  of  the  lights,  or  of  the 
repairs  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas. 


NATIVE  MODESTY. 

A  Scottish  witness  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords  gave  recently,  in  rather  dicta- 
torial style,  his  notions  as  to  the  failings 
in  the  character  of  Irishmen  and 
Englishmen.  Pie  was  allowed  to  say 
his  say,  and  when  out  of  breath  Lord 
Lucan  asked  him  to  oblige  the  com- 
mittee with  his  ideas  relative  to  Scotch 
character. 

"Aweel,  my  laird,  they're  just  on 
the  contrary,  unco  modest  and"  

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned 
in  uproarous  merriment. 


PETRIE  ROY,  THE  STOUTREIFER. 

Petrie  Roy  came  down  from  the 
Highlands  with  his  men  to  levy  con- 
tributions in  the  town  of  Keith,  in  1667, 
and  threatened  to  burn  it  down  if  he 
was  not  satisfied.  During  the  time 
that  they  were  drinking  at  a  public 
house,  the  gudewife  and  the  servant 
contrived  to  pour  so  wens  into  their 
guns,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  laird  of 
Glengerrock,  who  dwells  at  a  place  now 
called.  New  Mills.  An  alarm  was 
given  by  j owing  the  kirk  bell,  which 


was  done  with  such  violence  as  to  crack 
it.  Petrie  and  his  men  found  them- 
selves in  an  unpleasant  situation  when 
their  guns  would  not  go  off.  At  the 
brig  of  Isla,  Glengerroch  fired  and 
shot  the  piper  who  marched  in  front, 
who  tumbled  into  the  water,  and  beat 
Roy's  men  back  to  the  kirkyard,  where 
several  were  killed,  Glengerroch  and 
Roy  there  engaged,  where  the  latter  was 
severely  wounded.  He,  however,  es- 
caped to  Balloch,  and  took  shelter  in  a 
barn.  The  owner  sent  a  child  to  Keith 
for  medicines,  who,  being  questioned, 
replied,  "They  were  for  a  man  who 
was  bleeding  in  my  father's  bam. " 
This  led  to  the  discovery,  and  he  was 
taken  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  several 
murders,  for  which  be  was  executed. 


IN  A  BOG. 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  the  foot 
of  Ben  Nevis  tells  a  story  of  an 
Englishman  stumbling  into  a  bog 
between  the  mountain  and  the  inn, 
and  sinking  up  to  his  armpits-  In 
danger  of  his  life,  he  called  out  to  a 
tall  Highlander  who  was  passing  by, 
"How  can  I* get  out  of  this?"  to 
which  the  Scotchman  replied— 

"I  dinna  think  ye  can,"  and  coolly 
walked  on. 


"say  a  sweer," 

In  A  Daughter  of  Heth>  a  clever 
novel  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  by 
William  Black,  a  promising  novelist, 
there  are  depicted  five  motherless  lads, 
Tom  the  eldest  being  about  seventeen. 
He  is  known  as  "  the  Whaup,"  and  the, 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  what  he 
was  capable  when  he  "broke  out,' 
Wattie  being  looked  upon  as  the  good 
boy  of  the  family Wattie  was  depend- 
ing from  the  small  bridge,  his  head  a 
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short  distance  from  the  water,  his  feet 
held  close  to  the  parapet  by  the  mus- 
cular arms  of  the  whaup,  while  one  of 
the  other  boys  had  been  made  an  ac- 
complice to  the  extent  of  holding  on  to 
Wattie's  trousers. 

"Noo,  Wattie,"  said  the  whaup, 
"  ye  maun  say  a  sweer  afore  ye  get  up, 
I'm  no  jokih*  j  and  unless  ye  be  quick 
ye'll  be  in  the  water." 

But  would  Wattie,  the  paragon  of 
scholars,  imperil  his  soul  by  uttering  a 
bad  word  ?  Surely  not.  Wattie  was 
resolute.  He  knew  what  punishment 
was  held  in  reserve  for  swearers,  and 
preferred  the  colder  element. 

"Wattie,"  said  the  whaup,  "say  a 
sweer,  or  ye'll  gaun  into  the  burn  as 
sure  as  death." 

No ;  Wattie  would  rather  be  a 
martyr.  Whereupon  he  was  lowered  a 
few  inches,  so  that  the  ripple  touched 
his  head.  Wattie  set  up  a  fearful  howl, 
and  his  brother  raised  him  to  his  former 
position. 

41  Noo,  will  ye  say  it  ?" 

"  Deevil  !"  cried  Wattie.  "  Let  me 
up.    I  have  said  a  sweer." 

The  other  iads  raised  a  demoniac 
shout  of  triumph  over  this  apostasy. 

"Ye  maun  say  a  worse  sweer, 
Wattie  ;  *  deevil '  is  no  bad  enough  !" 

"  I'll  droon  first,"  said  Wattie, 
whimpering  in  his  distress  ;  "and  then 
you'll  get  your  paiks,  I'm  IhinkinV' 

Down  went  Wat  tie's  head  into  the 
bum  again,  and  this  time  he  was  raised 
with  his  mouth  spluttering  out  the  con- 
tents it  had  received. 

"  Til  say  what  ye  like  ;  I'll  say  what 
ye  like  !    D — n  !  is  that  bad  enough  ?" 

With  another  unholy  shout  of  deri- 
sion, Wattie  was  raised  and  set  on  the 
bridge. 

"Noo,"  said  the  whaup,  standing 
over  him,  "let  me  tell  you  this,  my 
man.  The  next  time  ye  gang  to  my 
faith er  and  tell  a  story  about  any  one  o* 
ns,  or  the  next  time  ye  say  a  word 
against  the  French  lassie,  as  ye  ca'  her, 


do  ye  ken  what  I'll  do  ?  I'll  take  ye 
back  to  my  faither  by  the  lug,  and  IT 
tell  him  ye  were  sweerin'  like  a  trooper 
down  by  the  burn.  And  every  one 
o'  us  will  testify  against  yc.  Ma  certes, 
man,  I'm  thinking  it  will  be  your  turn 
to  consider  paiks.  My  faither  has  a 
bonnie  switch,  Wattie — a  braw  switch, 
Wattie  ;  and  what  think  ye  he'll  do  to 
his  well-behaved  son  that  gangs  about 
the  country  side  sweerin'  just  like  a 
Kilmarnock  carter?" 


A  FORGETFUL  CONGREGATION. 

A  minister,  who  had  not  been  paid 
promptly  by  his  parishioners,  one  Sab- 
bath morning,  as  he  was  entering  church, 
met  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  his  flock, 
and  asked  the  loan  of  a  pound  note.  It 
was  willingly  given  him,  and  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  preached  a  capital  sermon, 
and  on  coming  from  the  pulpit  handed 
the  identical  note  back  to  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  borrowed  it. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  lender,  "  you 
have  not  used  the  money  at  all ! " 

"  It  lias  been  of  great  service  to  me, 
nevertheless, "  replied  the  parson  ;  "I 
always  preach  so  much  the  better  when 
I  have  money  in  my  pocket."  The 
hint  was  taken,  and  the  balance  of  his 
salary  was  got  together  the  following 
afternoon. 


ANCIENT  HIGHLAND  DRESS. 

The  following  account  of  the  dress 
is  by  an  author  who  wrote  before  the 
year*iS97 

"They,"  the  Highlanders,  "delight 
in  marbled  cloths,  especially  that  have 
long  stripes  of  sundrie  colours ;  they 
love  chiefly  purple  and  blue ;  their 
predecessors  used  short  mantles,  or 
plaids  of  divers  colours,  sundrie  ways 
divided,  and  among  some  the  same 
custom  is  observed  to  this  day;  but 
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for  the  most  part  now  they  are  brown, 
most  near  to  the  colour  of  the  h adder, 
to  the  effect  when  they  lie  among  the 
h adders  the  bright  colour  of  their 
plaids  shall  not  bewray  them,  with  the 
which  rather  coloured  than  clad  they 
suffer  the  most  cruel  tempests  that  blow 
in  the  open  fields,  in  such  sort,  that  in 
a  night  of  snow  they  sleep  sound." 


HIGHLAND  TENURE. 

It  was  only  in  modern  times  that 
the  Highland  chiefs  deigned  to  accept 
charters  for  their  lands ;  and  they  pre- 
ferred the  pride  of  holding  them  by  the 
valour  of  their  clans,  Macdonald  of  Kep- 
poch,  after  charters  came  in  use,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  custom,  saying  he  did 
not  choose  to  hold  his  land  in  a  sheep- 
skin. This  proud  independence  proved 
unfortunate  for  his  family,  as  it  pre- 
vented their  recovery  of  their  lands, 
lost  on  account  of  their  conduct  in 
1745,  after  the  general  pardon  and 
amnesty  had  been  granted.  The  estates 
went  to  a  distant  branch. 


MARTYRDOM  OF  GEORGE  WISH  ART. 

In  1546,  Cardinal  Beaton  summoned 
a  provincial  assembly  of  the  clergy  at 
the  Black  Friars,  in  Edinburgh,  in  or- 
der to  concert  measures  for  restraining 
heresy.  How  far  they  had  proceeded 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  cardinal  was  diverted  from  the 
purposes  he  had  then  in  hand,  by  in- 
formation he  received  of  George  Wish  art, 
the  most  famous  Protestant  preacher 
in  Scotland,  being  at  the  house  of  Cock- 
burn,  at  Ormiston.  The  cardinal,  by 
an  order  from  the  governor,  which  was, 
indeed,  with  difficulty  obtained,  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  removed  from  thence 
to  the  wile  of  St  Andrews.  The 


cardinal  having  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  his  trial,  summoned 
the  prelates  to  St  Andrews.  At  this 
meeting  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
gave  as  his  opinion,  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  governor,  to 
grant  a  commission  to  some  noblemen 
to  try  so  famous  a  prisoner,  that  the 
whole  blame  might  not  lie  upon  the 
clergy.  He  was  „-cordingly  applied 
to;  and  notwithstanding  his  refusal,  and 
his  message  to  the  cardinal,  not  to  pre- 
cipitate his  trial,  and  notwithstanding 
Wishart's  appeal,  as  being  the  gover- 
nor s  prisoner,  to  a  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  yet  the  furious  prelate  went  on 
with  the  trial,  and  Wis  hart  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  St  Andrews. 
He  died  with  amazing  firmness  and 
resolution.  Buchanan's  account  is  as 
follows.  After  relating  the  manner  in 
which  Wish  art  spent  the  morning  of 
his  execution,  he  proceeds  thus:— 

"Awhile  after  two  executioners  were 
sent  to  him  by  the  cardinal;  one  of  them 
put  a  black  linen  shirt  upon  him,  and 
the  other  bound  many  little  bags  of 
gunpowder  to  all  the  parts  of  his  body. 
In  this  dress  they  brought  him  forth, 
and  commanded  him  to  stay  in  the 
governor's  outer  chamber,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  erected  a  wooden  scaf- 
fold in  the  court  before  the  castle,  and 
made  up  a  pile  of  wood.  The  windows 
and  balconies  over  against  it  were. all 
hung  with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings, 
with  cushions  for  the  cardinal  and  his 
train,  to  behold  and  take  pleasure  in 
the  joyful  sight,  even  the  torture  of  an 
innocent  man  ;  thus  courting  the  favour 
of  the  people  as  the  author  of  so  notable 
a  deed.  There  was  also  a  great  guard 
of  soldiers,  not  so  much  to  secure  the 
execution  as  for  a  vain  ostentation  of 
power ;  and  beside,  brass  guns  were 
placed  up  and  down  in  all  convenient 
places  of  the  castle. 

"Thus,  while  the  trumpets  sounded, 
George  was  brought  forth,  mounted  the 
scaffold,  and  was  fastened  with  a  cord 
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to  the  stake,  and  having  scarce  leave  to 
pray  for  the  Church  of  God,  the  execu- 
tioners fired  the  wood,  which  imme- 
diately taking  hold  of  the  powder  that 
was  tied  about  him,  blew  it  up  into 
flame  and  smoke.  The  governor  of  the 
castle,  who  stood  so  near  that  he  was 
singed  with  the  flame,  exhorted  him  in 
few  words  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to 
ask  pardon  of  Qod  for  his  offences. 
To  whom  he  replied,  '  This  flame  occa- 
sions trouble  to  my  body  indeed,  but  it 
bith  in  nowise  broken  my  spirit;  but  he 
who  now  looks  down  so  proudly  upon, 
me  from  yonder  lofty  place  (pointing 
to  the  cardinal),  shall  ere  long  be  as 
ignominiously  thrown  down,  as  now  he 
proudly  lolls  at  his  ease.'  Having  thus 
spoken,  they  straitened  the  rope  which 
was  tied  about  his  neck,  and  so  strangled 
him ;  his  body  in  a  few  hours  being 
consumed  to  ashes  in  the  flame," 


NINE  TAILORS  MAKE  A  MAN. 

Henry  Erskine  being  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Incorporation  of  Tailors  in 
Edinburgh,  and  his  health  being  given 
from  the  chair  with  many  recognitions 
of  the  value  of  the  services  which,  as  a 
lawyer,  he  had  rendered  the  corpora- 
tion, he  ventured  on  a  joke,  to  which, 
though  not  very  courteous,  he  could  not 
resist  giving  utterance.  Observing  that 
the  number  of  members  present  was 
exactly  eighteen,  he  ended  his  reply — 
"  And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
conclude  by  proposing  both  your 
healths." 


WHO  WAS  THE  FLAT? 

11  Port  aw, "  said  a  newly -fledged 
English  commercial  traveller  to  a  rail- 
way poiler  at  Guthrie  Junction  one 
day,  "  what  does  P.M.  mean  ?" 

"  It  D»cans  punctual  to  a  moment, 


sir ;  that's  what  it  means,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Ah,  indeed,"  responded  the  bag- 
man, rather  taken  aback  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  Forfarian.  "And  what 
does  A.M.  mean  ?" 

"A.M.  means  any  minute  we  like, 
sir ;  but  here's  the  station-master  com- 
ing, and  I  daurna  be  seen  speaking  to 
passengers.    Gude  day,  sir." 

The  representative  of  a  London 
house  said  that  the  porter  deserved  a 
shilling  for  his  sharpness ;  but  he  did 
not  give  him  one. 


A  STOUT  TORY. 

James  Chalmers,  brother  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers, and  a  merchant  in  London,  in 
balancing  his  private  accounts  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  found  himself  minus  a 
penny,  and  was  miserable  for  months. 
At  length,  crossing  the  Thames  by  one 
of  its  bridges,  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  paid  toll  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  neglected  to  enter  it  on  his 
books.  Overjoyed  by  the  discovery, 
he  repaired  to  the  nearest  inn  and 
drank  a  pot  of  porter  in  celebration  of 
the  conquered  difficulty.  He  was  an 
old  Tory,  and  when  the  Reform  Bill 
passed,  and  gave  him  a  vote,  he  post- 
poned the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes, 
to  disqualify  himself  from  being  en- 
rolled. The  vote,  he  said,  was  not 
worth  the  parliamentary  assessment  of 
its  value — a  shilling.  He  would  leave 
his  share  of  electoral  power,  he  sourly 
told  the  collector,  "  to  the  more  en- 
lightened." 


"SEEING  THE  ELEPHANT." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  once  famous, 
but  now  nearly  extinct,  Womb  well's 
menagerie,  was  on  its  usual  tour,  and 
arrived  at  Montrose  on  market  day  in 
time  to  display  its  living  weuders  to  the 
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natives.  Mrs  Dempster  and  her  grand- 
daughter went  to  see  the  beasts,  both 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  result  was 
an  equal  astonishment  The  monkeys 
pleased  the  lassie,  and  the  lions 
'  feared  "  the  grannie.  But  a  climax 
came.  The  elephant  was  as  usual 
doing  his  duty  in  the  arena  as  a  patient 
bearer  of  children  on  his  broad  back, 
at  a  penny  a  "  bairn  and  no  doubt 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to 
the  profit  of  his  proprietor. 

Mrs  Dempster,  however,  did  not  un- 
derstand the  arrangement,  and  when 
she  saw,  as  she  said,  "  Morochy  fleein' 
till  her,"  she  cried  out — 

11  Leezie,  lassie,  Leezie,  rin,  rin. 
D'ye  no  see  that  muckle  beast  comin' 
to  eat  us  baith  up  ?  and  lie's  in  sic  a 
hurry  that  he  canna  turn  round,  an's 
coming  tail  end  first.  Losh,  lassie, 
never  gar  me  bring  ye  to  a  manager 
again  ! " 

They  got  out  with  little  trouble,  and 
after  their  departure  "quietness  reigned 
within." 


THE  HIGHLAND  BONNET. 

"Before  leaving  Glasgow,"  says  an 
American  traveller  in  Scotland  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  " 1  pur- 
chased a  Highland  cap,  or  bonnet,  as 
it  is  called,  for  the  convenience  of  wear- 
ing in  travelling.  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  Lowlands,  and  is  more  comfort- 
able in  a  carriage  than  a  round  hat.  It 
excited,  however,  more  attention  than 
I  could  have  wished.  It  has  so  hap- 
pened that  the  42d  and  g2d  Highland 
regiments  are  ordered  to  this  country, 
by  way  of  Port-Patrick  :  the  former 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Glasgow 
at  the  time  that  we  did,  and  the  latter 
had  actually  marched  from  Edinburgh 
several  days  before.  My  bonnet,  ac- 
cordingly, which,  at  another  time, 
would  have  passed  unobserved,  has  led 
many  to  suppose  me  to  belong  to  the 


army.  While  on  my  route  from  Glas- 
gow,  I  heard  several  times  the  expres- 
sion, as  I  was  passing,  *  There  goes  a 
Waterloo  cap.*  The  landlord  at  Port- 
Patrick  at  first  took  me  for  a  Highland 
officer ;  and,  on  the  morning  I  embarked, 
I  was  several  times  asked  if  I  \Va$ 
attached  to  the  body  of  military  which 
was  expected  to  cross  over  that  day, 
A  similar  mistake  prevailed  on  my 
reaching  the  opposite  shore,  and  many 
questions  were  put  concerning  the 
movements  of  the  two  regiments.  l\ 
was  not,  in  every  instance,  that  I  cared 
about  undeceiving  the  inquirer  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  did  no  good  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  a  positive  benefit  was  other- 
wise gained,  For  such  is  the  high 
character  which  these  troops  have 
obtained  by  their  brave  and  gallanl 
conduct,  that  they  are  everywhere 
welcomed  with  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect, " 


FOSTER  CHILDREN, 

By  til  is  singular  custom,  which  equall) 
prevailed  among  the  Scoto-Irisn  till 
recent  times,  children  were  mutually 
given  from  different  families  to  be,  bj 
strangers,  nursed  and  bred.  The  lowei 
orders  considered  this  trust  as  an  honoui 
rather  than  a  service,  for  which  an  ade- 
quate reward  was  either  given  or  ex- 
pected The  attachment  of  those  whe 
were  thus  educated  is  said  to  have  been 
indissoluble,  "for  there  is  no  love  in 
the  world  comparable,"  saith  Camden, 
"by  many  degrees,  to  that  of  foster- 
brethren  in  Ireland."  From  this  prac- 
tice arose  connexion  of  family  and  union 
of  tribes,  which  often  prompted,  and 
sometimes  prevented,  civil  feuds. 

The  terms  of  fosterage  vary  in  dif- 
ferent islands.  In  Mull,  the  fathei 
sent  with  his  child  a  certain  numbei 
of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  was 
added  by  the  fosterei  ;  the  father  ap- 
propriated a  proportionate  extent  oi 
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country,  without  rent,  for  their  pastur- 
age. If  every  cow  brought  a  calf,  half 
belonged  to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the 
child  ;  but  if  there  be  only  one  calf 
between  two  cows,  it  was  the  child's  ; 
and,  when  the  child  returned  to  the 
parents,  it  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
cows  given  both  by  the  father  and  by 
the  fosterer,  with  half  of  the  increase  of 
the  stock  by  propagation.  These  beasts 
were  considered  as  a  portion,  and  called 
Mac  alive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has 
the  produce,  but  was  supposed  not  to 
have  the  full  property,  but  to  owe  the 
same  number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion 
to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  for  the  son, 
—Martin, 


THE  ASSIZE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA- 
SURES OF  ROBERT  III. 

1.  11  King  David's  common  elne  con- 
tains threty- seven  measured  inches,  with 
the  inches  of  three  men,  ane  meikle, 
ane  middel,  and  ane  lytle,  and  sal  stand 
conform  to  the  middel  inch,  or  conform 
to  three  grains  of  bear  without  the 
tailes." 

2.  "  The  stane  to  weigh  wool  and 
other  things,  should  have  tiveleen  punds ; 
an  stane  of  walx,  aught.  Twelve  Lon- 
don punds  makes  a  stane." 

3.  * 1  The  pound  sould  weigh  twentie- 
five  shillings,  and  this  was  in  the  time 
of  the  assize  aforesaid,  and  the  pound 
contains  fiveteen  unces. " 

4.  (( In  the  time  of  umquhill  King 
Robert  Bruice,  the  great  Conquestor, 
first  of  that  name,  the  pound  of  silver 
contained  twenty-six  shilling,  four  pen- 
nies, in  respect  of  the  minoration  of  the 
pennie,  or  money  of  that  King  frae  the 
money  of  King  David  aforesaid." 

5.  "The  ounce  contained,  in  the 
time  of  King  David  aforesaid,  twentie 
pennies.  In  the  time  of  the  said  King 
Robert  the  First,  it  contained  twentie- 
ane  pennies  j  bot  now  in  our  days,  that 


is,  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  in  the 
zeare  of  grace,  1393,  the  ounce  of  his 
money  contains  thritty-two  pennies," 

6.  "  The  stirlin,  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  did  weigh  thrity-twa  grains  of 
gude  &  round  quheat  ;  bot  now  it  is 
otherwise,  be  reason  of  the  minoration 
of  money." 

7.  "  The  boll  sould  contain  an  sex- 
tarius ;  that  is,  twelve  gallons,  and  sal 
be  in  the  deepness  nine  inches,  with 
the  thickness  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
roundness  above  it  sal  contain  three 
score  and  twelve  inches  in  the  midst  of 
the  ourtree,  and  in  the  inferior  round- 
ness it  sould  contain  three  score  and 
eleven  inches." 

8.  11  The  gallon  sould  contain  twelve 
pounds  of  water  ;  that  is,  of  sea  water 
four  pounds,  of  rynand  water  four 
pounds,  and  of  stand  ane  water  four 
pounds, " 

9.  "The  inche,  in  all  measures, 
sould  be  measured  at  the  root  of  the 
nail,  and  sould  be  in  length  conform  to 
three  grains  of  gude  bear  without  the 
tailes." 


A  CURIOUS  PRIVILEGE. 

James,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Scots,  to  all  and  singular,  whom  know- 
ledge of  these  presents  interests,  or  may 
interest  safety.  We  desire  it  to  be 
known  and  testified  to  you  by  these 
presents,  that  the  ship  called  the  Sun, 
Master  John  Johnson  of  France,  per- 
tains by  right  to  Hadrian  Wanson,  our 
painter,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  :  wish- 
ing to  request  you,  all  and  singular, 
preserving  to  each  his  dignity,  that  the 
said  ship  of  the  above  citizen,  our  ser- 
vant and  painter,  may  be  acknowledged 
as  his  property :  and  it,  with  its  freight, 
sailors,  merchandize,  and  all  its  ap- 
parel, with  your  grace  and  favour,  and 
other  kind  offices  usually  paid  by 
friendly  nations,  may  on  our  account 
be   honoured    an4    respected.  And 
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whatever  labour  or  favour  to  our  said 
painter  (whom  for  many  reasons  we 
greatly  favour,  and  wish  him  well), 
may  be  granted  or  indulged  by  you  in 
this  business,  we  shall  esteem  as  ren- 
dered to  ourselves.  Given  under  our 
signet,  from  our  palace  of  Holy  rood- 
house,  the  20th  day  of  November,  the 
year  of  grace  1594.— Jacobus  R. 

AN  ABERDEEN  JOKER. 

"Driver,  driver,  stop  man,  your 
wheel's  rinning  round  r  shouted  an 
Aberdeen  gamin  to  a  cabby  who  was 
driving  at  a  rapid  rate  along  Union 
Street  one  day.  The  coachman  pulled 
up  at  once  and  alighted,  whereupon 
young  Bon-Accord  put  his  fingers  to 
his  nose,  and  crying — 

"  Vc  neectna  look  now,  because  it's 
stoppit,"  vanished  down  the  stairs 
which  used  to  lead  to  Widow  Skinner's. 

LAWS  OF  KENNETH  MAC  ALPINE. 

These  laws,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Tordun,  the  oldest  of  our  historians, 
have  been  considered  by  other  histo- 
rians as  genuine  :  and,  in  particular, 
Buchanan  says,  "That  from  his  laws, 
which  posterity  called  Macalpinc,  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  flourished  for  many 
ages  after,  no  less  than  by  arms/' 
I  noes  says,  they  are  spoken  of  by  the 
ancient  chroniclers  ;  JBoethius  gives 
them  at  full  length.  As  far  as  the 
matter  can  be  investigated,  the  evi- 
dence is  in  their  favour. 

We  find  the  country  was  then  di- 
vided into  districts,  and  the  office  of 
sheriff  or  chief  ruler  in  each  district 
established.  The  qualification  for  the 
office  was  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  sheriffs  are 
ordered  to  instruct  their  sons  in  the  law, 
no  doubt,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
might  be  preserved,  and  that  the  som 
might  be  qual i fi ed    to    succeed    h is 


father.    Sheriffs,  if  guilty  of  treason 
grossly  unfaithful  in  the  discharge 
their  duties,  are  to  be  capitally  pn 
ished  by  being  hanged. 

Criminal  Law  of  Kenneth  Macalpin 

The  criminal  code  is  very  simpl 
but  remarkable  for  the  severity  of 
punishment. 

Theft  is  punishable  by  hanging 
murderers  and  robbers  are  to  be  be- 
headed. The  same  punishment  is 
assigned  to  persons  guilty  of  a  rape, 
but  the  woman  has  the  power  of  inter- 
fering and  by  marriage  saving  the  man'' 
life.  Adultery  subjects  both  parties  to 
death.  Witches  are  to  be  burnt  to 
death.  In  this  respect  they  are  not 
worse  than  the  laws  as  enforced  ij| 
Scotland,  England,  on  the  continent, 
and  in  America,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Slander  was  punished  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  guilty  person's  sword, 
and,  of  course,  his  expulsion  from 
respectable  society.  For  blaspheming 
God  or  His  saints,  or  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  king,  or  the  chieftain, 
the  guilty  person  was  punished  by 
cutting  out  the  tongue. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  be- 
heading was  deemed  a  severer  or  more 
disgraceful  punishment  than  hanging. 

Women  capitally  convicted,  arc  to  be 
punished  by  being  drowned  or  burnt 
alive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  latter 
punishment,  which  was  inflicted  on 
those  convicted  of  witchcraft,  for 
which  that  punishment  is  specially 
named,  was  never  inflicted  on  any 
others.  We  may  presume,  that  the 
punishment  by  drowning  was  made  use 
of  out  of  a  sort  of  mercy  to  the  sex. 
There  is  also  a  liberal  allowance  made 
for  actions  done  by  a  wife  in  presence 
of  her  husband,  as  she  is  supposed  to  be 
under  control,  and  exempt  from  punish- 
ment, as  is  the  law  at  present.  The 
husband  is  made  accountable  for  ac- 
tions done  by  his  wife  with  his  know- 
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ledge  and  privity.  A  concubine  is  not 
supposed  to  be  under  the  power  of  the 
man,  and  is  accountable  and  punishable 
for  her  actions. 

Wc  find  the  institution  of  a  jury  for 
the  trial  of  criminals,  at  least,  in  a  rude 
state.  When  a  person  is  accused,  an 
inquest  is  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
judge  with  seven  wise  and  judicious 
men,  or  any  higher  number,  provided 
it  be  an  odd  number.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  odd  number  being 
appointed,  we  may  infer  that  the 
majority  of  the  jury,  as  at  present  in 
Scotland,  was  sufficient  to  establish  a 
decision.  To  preserve  order  before  the 
court,  it  is  ordained  that  either  of  the 
parties  striking  the  other  shall  thereby 
lose  his  cause. 

A  respect  to  parental  authority  is 
supported  by  appointing  that  any 
person  grossly  abusing  his  father  or 
mother  should  have  his  members  cut 
off,  and  that  he  should  then  be  hanged 
and  remain  unburied  above  ground. 


Civil  Law  of  Kenneth  Macalpine. 

The  civil  code  is  extremely  simple,  as 
might  be  expected  amongst  a  people 
having  little  or  no  commerce,  and  few 
ranks  and  gradations  in  society,  and 
therefore  few  interests  to  settle.  It 
relates  chiefly  to  agricultural  matters. 
It  is  forbidden  to  sow  seed  until  it  be 
first  cleaned  from  noxious  grains,  as 
seed  of  thistles.  Beasts  straying  on  a 
neighbour's  land  are  ordered  to  be 
secured  in  a  pond,  until  satisfaction  be 
made.  Swine  rooting  up  the  grass  or 
corn  may  be  killed.  If  a  man  suffer 
his  land  to  be  overgrown  with  noxious 
weeds  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbours, 
for  the  first  offence  he  is  to  forfeit  an 
ox,  and  for  the  second,  ten  oxen  ;  for 
the  third,  the  whole  of  his  lands.  If 
beasts  be  found  straying,  they  are 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  public 
officers  of  iustice,  or  to  the  priest  of  the 


parish,  until  the  owners  be  found. 
Persons  finding  cattle  or  other  property, 
and  concealing  the  matter,  are  to  be 
considered  as  thieves,  and  punished 
accordingly. 

At  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Picts,  and  the  publishing  of  this  code  of 
laws  by  Kenneth  Macalpine,  we  find 
Christianity  fully  established  through- 
out the  country,  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  with  many  superstitions. 
Our  holy  religion  had  made  its  way 
amongst  the  Picts,  whilst  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  but  at  what  precise 
period  the  whole  nation  was  brought 
to  a  public  profession  of  it  is  very 
uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was  not  before 
the  sixth  century.  However,  we  now 
find  a  church  and  priest  in  every  parish; 
we  fine  altars  and  images  erected,  of 
course,  by  the  road  side  and  other 
public  places,  oratories  or  houses  of 
prayer,  and  chapels  for  the  statues  of 
the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the  Saints. 
These  are  commanded  to  be  held  in 
veneration,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  all 
the  ecclesiastics.  It  is  also  commanded 
to  observe  the  festivals  and  solemn 
days,  the  fasts,  vigils,  and  all  other 
ceremonies  instituted  by  the  church. 
Indeed,  the  favour  shown  to  churchmen 
is  carried  so  far,  that  it  is  ordained  that 
whoever  injures  them  bv  word  or  deed 
shall  be  put  to  death.  From  the 
severity  of  this  enactment,  wc  may  sus- 
pect that  in  these  barbarous  times  the 
persons  of  peaceable  churchmen  were 
often  liable  to  be  insulted,  or  we  should 
not  find  the  king  and  nobles  enacting 
laws  so  difficult  of  execution,  and  so 
likely  to  occasion  resentment  and  ill- 
will.  The  Danes  were  not  then  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  these  laws 
might  be  necessary  as  a  check  on  such 
of  them  as  had  been  allowed  to  settle 
in  Scotland.  Buch.  vi.  c.  10,  II, 
The  anxiety  of  the  church  to  obtain 
the  severe  sanction  of  civil  power  to 
maintain  her  rites    and  institutions, 
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shows  sufficiently  that  her  spiritual 
power  had  not  yet  acquired  absolute 
sway  over- the  people. 

A  neglect  of  the  decent  interment  of 
the  dead  is  a  strong  proof  of  imperfect 
civilization,  and  of  a  want  of  firm  belief 
in  a  future  state.  It  has  ever  been  the 
care  of  the  legislature  to  enforce  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, as  a  means  of  softening  the 
manners  and  strengthening  the  impres- 
sions of  religion.  For  this  purpose  the 
Grecian  priests  and  legislators  propa- 
gated the  idea  that  the  shade  of  the 
person  left  unburied  wandered  a  hun- 
dred years  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx. 
In  the  Macalpine  code,  regulations  are 
laid  down  for  the  funerals  of  inferior 
persons,  and  for  men  of  rank  great 
pomp  and  splendour  are  commanded. 
In  after  times,  the  enactments  of  this 
law  being  found  burdensome  and  too 
expensive,  were  repealed.  Sepulchres 
are  ordered  to  be  respected,  and  the 
place  where  a  person  is  buried  is  to  be 
marked  by  a  cross  to  protect  it  from 
insult.  To  impress  on  the  people  the 
heinous  natnre  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  place  where  it  is 
committed  shall  remain  untitled  for 
seven  years.  From  an  equally  well 
meaning,  but  mistaken  motive,  we  may 
account  for  the  law  which  commanded 
that  a  sow  which  devoured  her  own 
pigs  should  be  put  to  death. 


"A  VALUABLE  DIBBLE." 

A  Tay  fisherman,  near  Kinfauns,  a 
few  years  ago,  brought  up  in  his  net  an 
article,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
seen  before,  but  he  thought  it  would  do 
to  plant  his  kail  with ;  and  it  turned  out 
a  serviceable  dibble.  A  gentleman  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  fisherman's  "  dibble," 
had  it  sent  to  him,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  a  fine  old  Roman  sword,  made  of 
bronze,  in  excellent  preservation,  after 
lying  m  the  water  for  many  hundred  years. 


WHAT  A  MAN  CAN  LIVE  ON. 

In  1840,  some  experiments  were  ' 
stitnted  in  the  Glasgow  prison  on  th 
diet  of  a  selected  number  of  the  i 
mates.  The  persons  were  fed  on  tl 
following  fare  :: — 

For  breakfast,  each  had  eight  oun~- 
of  oatmeal  made  into  porridge,  wi 
a  pint  of  buttermilk  ;  for  dinner,  thre 
pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  with  salt 
for  supper,  five  ounces  of  oatmeal  por 
ridge,  with  one  half  pint  of  bnttermil 
At  the  end  of  two  months  they  we 
all  in  good  health,  each  person  ha 
gained  four  pounds  weight,  and  the 
liked  the  diet,  the  cost  of  which,  i~ 
eluding  the  cooking,  was  twopen 
three -farthings  per  day.     Other  te 
men  were  fed  for  the  same  time  sole! 
on  boiled  potatoes  and  salt  ;  each  h 
two  pounds  for  breakfast,  three  pound 
for  dinner,  and  one  pound  for  suppe 
They  gained  three  and  a  half  pound 
each  ;  and  they  declared  that  they  pr~ 
ferred  this  fare  to  the  ordinary  diet 
the  prison.    Twelve  others  were  P 
on  the  same  allowance  of  porridge  a_ 
milk  for  breakfast  and  supper  as  tli 
first  ten  ;  but  for  dinner  they  had  sou 
containing  two  pounds  of  potatoes  t 
each,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mea 
At  the  end  of  two  months  they  had  lo 
in  weight  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  eacl 
and  they  all  disliked  this  diet;  f 
expense  of  each  daily  was  threepen 
seven-eighths.    Twenty  others  had  th 
same  breakfast  and  supper,  with  on 
pound  of  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  h 
a  pound  of  meat.    They  preserved  goo 
health,  but  decreased  in  weight,  an 
preferred  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  pr 
son.    The  expense  was  fourpence  seve 
eighths  each.    In  these  cases,  perhap 
the  previous  habits  and  tastes  of  th 
prisoners  had  some  influence,  yet 
appears  that  the  six  pounds  of  pot 
toes  daily  was  a  better  diet  than  th 
smaller  quantities  of  soup  or  anim 
food. 
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GRASS  RHYMES  TO  ASS. 

A  certain  gentleman  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, whom  in  courtesy  we  must  style 
"Reverend,"  was  holding  forth  to  his 
flock  on  the  gcodness  of  Providence. 
After  remarking  that  ihe  earth  brought 
forth  many  "good  things"  besides  the 
mere  "thorns  and  thistles"  mentioned 
in  the  original  denunciation  of  "barren- 
ness, he  thus  proceeded — 

"I  might  live  on  grass;  but  what 
sort  of  a  life  would  it  be?  Nebuchad- 
nezzar lived  seven  years  on  grass — 
served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
to  the  grazing  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  life 
was  his?"  On  this  we  ground  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  : — 

"  Says  ihe  Rev.  1 1  might  live  upon  grass, 

And  be  in  the  fields  a  free  rover  ; 
But  what  life  would  this  be?' — 'Very  good 
for  an  ass 
Who  has  no  objections  to  clover!' " 


SERVANT  V,  MASTER. 

One  day  during  the  great  colliery  j 
"  disruption  "  of  1873,  two  young  co'- 
liers  from  Carluke  drove  down  in  a 
waggonette  to  a  coalpit  near  Wishaw, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  work- 
ing place  they  had  secured  from  the 
underground  manager  the  previous  day. 
They  were  dressed  in  the  highest  stage 
of  finery.  Each  pocket  in  their  waist- 
coats sported  a  watch  in  its  own  right, 
and  the  cable  connections  in  gold 
between  the  buttonholes  and  watch- 
pockets  were  something  enormous. 
Their  fingers  were  tired  with  rings 
extracted  from  the  precious  ore,  while 
the  heads  of  their  walking  canes  glit- 
tered and  gloried  in  the  same  metal. 
On  driving  up  to  the  pit,  they  asked  a 
man,  who  happened  to  be  near,  if  he 
would  "hand  the  horse,"  and  they 
would  sir  him  "something  tae  him- 
♦el'?"  . 


The  man  agreed.  The  two  friends 
went  down  the  pit,  inspected  their 
"rooms,"  came  up  again,  and  on  the 
pit-head  held  the  following  consulta- 
tion : — 

First  Collier— "  Hoo  muckle  will  we 
gie  that  cove  for  haudin'  the  horse  ? " 

Second  Collier — "Oh,  dasht !  we'll 
gie  him  a  shillin\  He's  a  hard-up 
lookin'  sowl." 

Accordingly  the  "hard-up  looking 
sowl"  got  his  shilling.  He  touched 
his  hat,  thanked  them,  put  the  shilling 
in  his  pocket,  and  retired  with  a  queer 
smile  struggling  for  a  place  on  his 
features.  The  "hard-up  looking  sowl" 
(and  good  reason  had  he  to  look  hard 
up)  was  only  the  proprietor  of  the 
colliery ! 


THE  THREE  THOUGHTS  OF  A  MAID. 

"  Weel,  aunty,  what  is  your  thochts 
about  marrym'?"  said  a  young  lassie  of 
seventeen  one  day  to  a  decent  spinster, 
who  had  reached  the  shady  side  of  life 
without  committing  matrimony. 
1  "Deed,  lassie,"  frankly  replied  her 
relative,  "I  hae  had  but  three  thochts 
about  it  a'  my  days,  an'  the  last  is  Like 
to  be  the  langest.  First  when  I  was 
young,  like  yoursel',  I  thocht,  '  Wha'il 
I  tak  ?  *  then,  as  time  began  to  wear  by 
I  began  to  think,  (  Wha'il  I  get?'  an' 
after  I  got  my  leg  broken  wi'  that 
whumel  oot  o'  Saunders  M'Dronthie's 
cart,  my  thocht  syne  was,  *  Wha'il  talc 
me?'  and  I  doot  I'll  hae  to  think  the 
same  thocht  till  I  gang  to  my  grave, 
unless  something  happens  mair  by  or- 
dinar." 


A  LEG  OF  A  WELSH  RABBIT. 

A  Campbeltown  distiller,  on  a  journey 
with  a  friend  in  England,  requiring  some 
refreshment,  entered  an  inn.    His  friend 
ordered  two  bottles  of  stout,  and  two 
2  Y 
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Welsh  rabbits.  The  distiller,  alarmed 
at  the  magnitude  of  an  order  for,  as  he 
supposed,  two  quadrupeds,  hastily  ex- 
claimed— 

f  Ob,  friend,  that's  ower  much  ;  only 
a  leg  for  me,  only  a  leg  for  me  ! " 


A  CURIOUS  CATAT.OCxUE. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  Her  Majesty's  Signet,  in 
Edinburgh,  published  some  years  ago, 
we  find  that  that  numerous  and  learned 
body  can  boast  of  comprising  in  its 
ranks  many  persons  bearing  the  most 
singular  names,  and  which*  whether 
taken  in  connection  or  contrast,  must 
suggest  to  the  reader  ideas  very  appro- 
priate as  well  as  humorous.  Thus  : 
Law,  Manilaws,  and  a  Chancellor;  a 
Hall  and  a  Booth  ;  a  Dickie  without  a 
Coach  ;  a  Foreman,  a  Hyndman,  and 
a  Hardyman  ;  a  Pot  and  a  Kettle  ;  a 
Dow,  a  Burd,  and  a  Singer  ;  a  Pa- 
trick and  a  Blackie  ;  a  Swan,  a  Martin, 
and  a  Goldie  ;  an  Auld,  an  Elder,  two 
Youngs,  and  a  Young-son  ;  Scotland, 
three  Scotts,  a  Welsh,  a  Fleming,  and 
a  French ;  two  Walkers,  a  pair  of 
Trotters,  and  a  pair  of  Pattens ;  a 
Jollie  and  a  Wight ;  a  Hawthorn,  a 
Rose,  and  a  Berry  ;  two  Burns,  a  Burn  - 
side,  and  a  Fisher  ;  a  Molle  and  three 
Tods  ;  a  Kirk,  a  Lang,  and  a  Small  ; 
a  More  and  a  Longmore  ;  a  Christian 
and  a  Paul ;  a  Baird,  a  Cox,  and  a 
Combe  ;  a  Ferrier,  two  Cheynes,  with 
Ivory  and  Steele  ;  a  Lyon  and  a  Fox  ; 
n.  Bairnsfather,  a  Child,  and  a  pair  o' 
Tawse ;  a  Baxter,  two  Cooks,  and  a 
M'Cook  j  a  Mac-lean  and  a  Mac-a-ra  ; 
a  Bayne  and  two  Homes ;  Cairns,  three 
Hills,  two  Craigs,  and  a  Glen,  with  a 
Shepherd  and  Crooks  ;  Sands,  Sandy, 
and  Sandilands ;  Bridges  and  a  Ferrie ; 
two  Gardners  and  two  Macbeans,  with 
Hay  and  Peat ;  a  Webster,  a  Taylor, 
and  a  ^Skinner ;  a  Hunt,  a  Trail,  and 
several  Hunters;  a  Dun,  a  Grey,  a 
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Black,  a  Reid,  and  a  number  of  Browns  • 
two  Woods,  a  Blackwood,  a  Woodman, 
a  Forrester,  and  a  Parker  ;  a  Milne,  two 
Millers,  a  Tennent,  and  one  Clerk « 
two  Bells,  and  a  host  of  Camp-bells ; 
two  Wrights  and  a  Cooper ;  a  Turner 
and  four  Smiths  ;  two  Mercers  and  % 
Glover ;  two  Darlings  and  a  17  Amy  ; 
Gentle  and  Manners  ;  an  Usher  and  a 
Grieve ;  Dudgeon,  a  Mac  Knight,  and 
a  Brand;  Hopes,  but  no  Fears ;  a 
Hector,  a  Macduff,  and  a  Can  nan ;  a 
Wyld  and  a  Bogle  ;  Yule  ;  a  Glass  and 
Reddie ;  Adam  and  Daniel ;  a  Storia 
and  a  Rymer  ;  a  Wordsworth,  a  New- 
ton, and  a  Hogarth  ;  a  Bruce  and  a 
W allace  ;  a  Nelson  and  a  Howe  ;  Rob 
Roy  and  the  Baillie. —  W,  Balfour,  W.S. 


THE      MILLAR     AND  HIS  MEN, 

Will  Millar  and  twa  o'  his  men  were 
makiiv1  some  repairs  aboot  a  kintra 
hoose.  They  were  to  be  fed  while  at 
the  job.  The  first  mornin'  they  had 
plenty  o'  whey  porridge,  an'  whey  to 
them.  Will  invited  his  lads  to  tak  a 
drink  o*  the  whey,  and  did  so  himsel*. 
The  gudewife  thinkin'  that  they  were 
fond  o't,  said — 

"Noo,  lads,  ye'll  get  plenty  mair 
whey." 

"Na,  na,"  quo'  Will,  "ye  needna 
rob  the  swine  to  obleegeus.  Just  bring 
a  soop  o'  milk." 


CONFLICT  OF  WITS. 

Dr  Chalmers,  in  a  letter  to. 
daughter    Fanny,    gives   her  deta 
of  his  encounter  with  a  London  ha 
dresser,  June  26,  1833  : — 

"  Got  a  hairdresser  to  clip  me 
great  humorist :  he  undertook,  at  th 
commencement  of  the  operation,  to  ma1" 
me  look  forty  years  younger,  by  cut  tin 
out  every  white  hair,  and  leaving  alH 
black  ones,    There  was  a  very  brig 
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coruscation  of  clever  sayings  that  passed 
between  us  while  the  process  was  going 
on.  I  complimented  his  profession,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  the  special  advan- 
tage that  his  crop  grew  in  all  weathers, 
and  that  while  I  had  heard  all  over  the 
provinces  the  heavy  complaints  of  a  bad 
hay-harvest,  his  haymaking  in  the  me- 
tropolis went  on  pleasantly  and  pros- 
perously all  the  year  round.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  homage  I 
rendered  to  his  peculiar  vocation,  and 
assured  me,  after  he  had  performed  his 
work,  that  he  had  at  least  made  me 
thirty  years  younger.  I  told  him  how 
delighted  my  wife  would  be  with  the 
news  of  this  wondrous  transformation, 
and  gave  him  half-a-crown,  observing 
that  it  was  little  enough  for  having 
turned  me  into  a  youthful  Adonis.  We 
parted  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  great 
mutual  satisfaction  with  each  other. " 


A  CHANGE  OF  SIGN. 

A  respectable  apothecary  named  Fife 
had  a  shop  in  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow 
(when  Campbell  the  poet,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  was  attending  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city  in  1795),  with  this 
notice  in  his  window,  printed  in  large 
letters,  "Ears  pierced  by  A.  Fife;" 
meaning  the  operation  to  which  young 
ladies  submit  for  the  sake  of  wearing 
earrings.  Mr  Fife's  next  door  neigh- 
bour was  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Drum, 
a  spirit  dealer,  whose  windows  exhi- 
bited various  samples  of  the  liquors 
which  he  sold.  The  worthy  shop- 
keepers havmp"  become  alienated  oy 
jealousy  in  politics,  Thomas  Campbell 
and  two  college  chums  fell  upon  the  fol- 
lowing expedient  for  reconciling  them  : 
During  the  darkness  of  night,  long  be- 
fore the  streets  of  Glasgow  were  lighted 
with  gas,  Campbell  and  his  two  asso- 
ciates having  procured  a  long  fir-deal, 
had  it  extended  from  window  to  win- 
dow of  the  two  contiguous  shops,  with 


this  inscription  from  Othetto,  which  it 
fell  to  the  youthful  poet,  as  his  share  of 
the  practical  joke,  to  paint  in  flaming 
capitals — 

"The  spirit-stirring  drum;  the  ear- 
piercing  fife." 


"THE  CAMPBELLS  ARE  COMING." 

A  few  years  ago,  while  the  Cygnet 
steamer  was  sailing  down  Lochlochie, 
a  soldier's  wife  on  board  was  delivered 
of  twins.  What  rendered  the  circum- 
stance remarkable,  was  the  fact  that  a 
few  years  previous,  at  the  same  place, 
in  the  same  steamer,  under  the  same 
captain — Captain  Campbell — a  circum- 
stance precisely  similar  had  occurred. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  the 
mother  was  a  Mrs  Campbell,  and  it 
was  thought  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, that  at  the  very  time  of  her 
delivery  a  piper  on  board  was  playing 
vigorously,  "The  Campbells  are  com- 
ing ! "  quite  ignorant,  of  course,  of  the 
additional  little  passengers  that  had 
made  their  appearance. 

"if  a'  tales  be  true,"  etc. 

The  Laird  of  Fawdonside,  an  estate 
immediately  above  Abbotsford,  on  the 
course  of  the  Tweed,  was  one  night 
riding  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
from  market,  when,  just  as  he  reached 
a  place  about  half  a  mile  from  his  own 
house,  he  encountered  that  celebrated 
and  very  generally  reprobated  character, 
the  devil.  Fully  aware  of  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  the  laird  thought  he 
would  give  his  "holiness  "  the  cut  celes- 
tial and  pass  on.  But  Satan  was  not  an 
acquaintance  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily  ; 
he  fairly  intercepted  the  laird  as  he 
was  about  to  give  him  the  go-by  ;  and 
although  Fawdonside  attempted  then  to 
take  a  more  desperate  course  and  rush 
past,  he  found  himself,  nothwithstan4* 
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ing  all  his  exertions,  obliged' at  last  to 
come  to  a  quiet  tBe-h~t$te  with  his 
enemy.  The  conversation  which  ensued 
ended  in  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
devil,  that  Fawdonside  should  purchase 
a  right  of  passage,  by  agreeing  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  whatever  living  thing  he 
should  first  meet  as  he  approached  his 
home. 

The  laird  calling  to  mind  that  a 
favourite  greyhound  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  out  of  the  house  to  meet  him 
on  similar  occasions,  consented  to  the 
proposal,  though  not  without  some 
compunctious  qualms  in  regard  to  the 
faithful  and  beloved  creature  which  he 
was  thus  consigning  to  destruction. 
Chance  determined  that  his  feelings  ot 
regret  should  be  exercised  on  a  much 
worthier  object.  As  in  the  somewhat 
similar  case  of  Jephthah,  his  daughter,  a 
child  of  ten  years,  was  the  first  person 
whom  he  met.  No  words  could  express 
the  horror  of  the  poor  laird  as  the 
fiend,  who  had  dogged  him,  appeared 
at  his  back  to  claim  his  victim.  He 
could  only  plead  a  respite.  After  much 
entreaty,  u  the  enemy  "  consented  to 
allow  him  a  few  days  to  take  leave  of  the 
child.  It  being  then  settled  that  the 
rendition  should  be  made  next  Thurs- 
day at  Galashiels  kirk,  satan  dis- 
appeared. 

Before  the  appointed  day,  Fawdon- 
side had  consulted  the  clergyman  of  thei 
parish  as  to  what  he  should  do  under 
such  circumstances.  The  mriister,  who 
happened  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
diablerie,  proposed  a  scheme,  by  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren, 
he  hoped  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
the  Evil  One.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  child  was  brought  to  Galashiels 
kirk,  where,  being  placed  at  the  sacra- 
mental table,  it  was  "  hedged  "  round, 
if  not  with  "divinity,"  at  least  wuh  a 
dozen  able  expounders  of  it ;  and  such 
a  praying  and  preaching  commenced 
as  had  never  before  shaken  the  walls  of 
that  place  of  worship.    When  satan  at 


last  appeared,  the  minister  of  the  parish 
entered  into  a  warm  expostulation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  unreasonable 
bargain  with  Fawdonside  ;  and  although 
the  Tartarean  monarch  expressed  no 
little  vexation  and  rage  at  being  baulked 
in  his  demand,  he  was  soon  brought  to 
reason.  In  the  end,  he  agreed  to  accept 
a  little  dog  in  lieu  of  the  child  ;  which 
creature  being  immediately  thrown  to 
him,  he  vanished  through  the  roof,  tak- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  it  with  him, 
and  leaving  behind  him,  to  use  the 
words  of  old  Aubrey,  "a  marvellous 
pudiime  of  sulphur  1 " — R.  Chambers, 


ST  FILLAN. 

St  Fillan  has  given  hisn^me  to  many 
chapels,  holy  fountains,  and  other  places 
in  Scotland.  He  was,  according  to 
Canierarius,  an  abbot  of  Pittenweem, 
in  Fife  ;  from  which  situation  he  retired, 
and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glen- 
orchy,  a.d.  649.  While  engaged  in 
transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left 
hand  was  observed  to  send  forth  such  a 
splendour  as  to  afford  light  to  that  with 
which  lie  wrote  ;  a  miracle  which  saved 
many  candles  to  the  convent,  as  St 
Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in 
that  exercise.  The  9th  of  January  was 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Kilfillan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St 
Phillans,  or  Forgend,  in  Fife. — Mft* 
chelL 


SYSTEMATIC  ADULTERATION. 

"Gudesake,  man,"  said  a  douce 
housewife  to  an  honest  dairyman, 
"  what's  this  ye* re  doin'  tiJl  your  milk 
noo  ?  The  last  I  got  frae  ye  there  was 
aboot  a  third  o't  water." 

"  There  ye'rewrang,  Mrs  Maclaren, 
said  the  man ;  "it  maun  hae  been  some 
idier  body's  milk  ye  got  last  times 
mine's  aye  half-an-half  1" 
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soldiers'  wives. 

When  the  93d  regiment  was  at 
Balaklava,  the  odd  appearance  of  the 
kilt  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Russians  who  came  into  the  camp  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  one  of  the  officers 
inquired — 

,(  What  sort  of  soldiers  were  those  in 
the  petticoats  ?" 

The  reply  given  by  a  waggish  officer 
was  humorous  enough. 

"  These,"  said  he,  "are  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers  who  ride  on  the  grey  horses," 
alluding  to  the  Scots  Greys. 


JAMES  I,  AND  VI, 


James  the  First  of  England  and 
Sixth  of  Scotland  was  no  way  defi- 
cient in  sense  or  knowledge,  but  rather 
wanting  in  the  more  important  element 
of  steadiness  or  vigour  of  mind.  It_  is 
said  the  monarch  was  himself  aware  of 
this  defect,  and  heard  of  a  preacher 
who  was  singularly  happy  in  his  choice 
of  texts.  The  king  appointed  him  to 
preach  before  him,  that  he  might  put 
his  abilities  to  the  test.  The  preacher, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  gave  out  the 
text  in  the  following  words: — James 
first  and  sixths  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  "  He  Lhat  wavereth  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind 
and  tossed." 

"He  is  at  me  already!"  said  the 
king. 


A  SILENT  JUDGE. 


Sir  William  Grant,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  was  a  native  of  BaniTshire,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  represented 
that  county  in  Parliament.  Though  a 
most  forcible  and  easy  speaker,  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  of  his  time,  still  at  the 
bar  or  in  parliament  he  was  a  remark- 
ably silent  man.     He  was  the  most 


patient  of  judges.  The  story  is  well 
known  of  his  hearing  an  elaborate  and 
lengthened  argument,  for  two  days,  on 
the  meaning  of  an  act  of  parliament ; 
and  when  the  counsel  finished,  simply 
saying — 

' '  Gentlemen,  the  Act  on  which  the 
pleading  has  been  founded  is  re- 
pealed." 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Banff  he  rode 
out  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  ac- 
companied by  some  friends.  The  only 
observation  that  escaped  from  him  was 
in  passing  a  field  of  peas — 

' ' Very  fine  peas. 

Next  day  he  rode  out  with  the  same 
cortege,  and  was  equally  silent ;  but,  on 
passing  the  same  spot,  he  muttered — 

u  And  very  finely  podded  too  ! " 


the  Goodman's  croft. 

In  former  ages  the  farmers  were 
accustomed  to  leave  a  small  portion  of 
their  land  untilled  and  uncropt  year 
after  year.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
dedicated  to  Satan,  and  was  usually 
called  the  "Goodman's  Croft."  In 
1594,  the  ministers  and  elders  exerted 
themselves,  and  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  this  superstitious  practice. 


BATTLE  OF  FALKIRK, 

The  Rev.  Mr  Bennet,  minister  of 
Polmont,  near  Falkirk,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  cause  of 
the  reigning  prince  in  1745. 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  tht 
influence  which  he  deservedly  pos- 
sessed among  all  ranks  of  people,  were 
found  extremely  useful  in  procuring 
forage  and  other  accommodations  to 
the  troops,  and  even  intelligence  to 
their  leaders,  when  they  lay  at  Falkirk. 
The  Highlanders  were  collected  in 
force  at  the  Torwood,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  were  known  to  be 
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preparing  for  battle.  Mr  Bennet  hav- 
ing observed  that  General  Hawley  was 
but  too  little  sensible  of  the  impending 
danger,  reminded  him,  by  quoting 
passages  from  the  classics,  of  the  im- 
prudence of  too  much  despising  an 
enemy.  Hawley  replied  that  certainly 
such  a  naked  rabble  would  never  dare 
to  attack  his  veterans,  who  had  stood 
the  brunt  of  Fontenoy. 

''You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Mr 
Bennet,  "  that  rabble,  as  you  call  them, 
will  dare  to  attack  your  veterans,  or 
any  veterans  in  Europe.  They  are 
brave  even  to  rashness,  and  are  engaged 
in  a  cause  in  which  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  conquer  or  die  ;  and  no 
precaution  against  them  ought  to  be 
neglected." 

But  the  general  could  only  be  con- 
vinced by  the  gleaming  broadswords  of 
the  Highlanders  who,  in  a  day  or  two, 
not  only  attacked  but  utterly  routed  his 
veterans.  Their  behaviour,  it  was 
observed,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Glasgow  militia,  a  body  of  men  hastily 
collected,  and  so  ill  disciplined,  that  it 
was  jocularly  said,  that  their  officers 
were  obliged  to  tie  a  straw  wisp  round 
their  right  feet,  and  to  give  the  word, 
"  Wheel  to,  or  from  the  wisp."  Those 
men  not  only  fired  some  successful  well- 
timed  vollies,  but  stood  their  ground 
till  ordered  to  retreat,  while  the  regulars 
oiade  haste  to  retreat,  without  any 
orders  at  all. 


A  covenanter's  tombstone. 

Upon.  the  gravestone  of  Thomas  Brownt 
James  Woody  Andrew  Sword,  John  Waddelt 
and  John  Clyd,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Magus- Muit ,  November  25 M,  1679,  and  lis 
buried  in  a  cornfield  near  Magus-M  uir,  there 
is  this  inscription  1 — 

'Cause  we  at  Bothwell  did  appear, 
Perjurious  oaths  refus'd  to  swear, 
'Cause  we  Christ's  cause  would  not  condemn. 
We  wore  sentene'd  to  death  by  men 


Who  rag'd  against  us  in  such  fury, 
Our  dead  bodies  they  did  not  bury 
But  up  on  poles  did  hing  us  high, 
Triumphs  of  Babel's  victory. 
Our  lives  we  feared  not  to  the  death. 
But  constant  prov'd  to  the  last  breath. 

When  the  grave-stone  was  set  up  in 
October  1728,  the  chains  were  talc  n 
out  of  their  graves,  and  some  of  their 
bones  and  clothes  were  found  uncon- 
sumed,  forty-nine  years  after  their 
death. 


MAKING  USE  OF  MELCHISEDEC, 

While  Dr  Chalmers  was  busily  en- 
gaged one  forenoon  in  his  study,  a  man 
entered  who  at  once  propitiated  him 
under  the  provocation  of  an  unexpected 
interruption,  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
called  under  great  distress  of  mind. 

"  Sit  down,  sir  ;  be  good  enough  to 
be  seated  !  "  said  Dr  Chalmers,  turning 
eagerly  and  full  of  interest  from  his 
writing-table.  The  visitor  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  troubled  with  doubts 
about  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  being  kindly  questioned 
as  to  what  these  were,  he  gave,  among 
others,  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  about 
Melchisedec  being  without  father  and 
without  mother,  &c.  Patiently  and 
anxiously  Dr  Chalmers  sought  to  clear 
away  each  successive  difficulty  as  it 
was  stated.  Expressing  himself  as  if 
greatly  relieved  in  mind,  and  imagining 
that  he  had  gained  his  end — 

"Doctor,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  am 
in  great  want  of  a  little  money  at 
present,  and  perhaps  you  could  help 
me  in  that  way  !  " 

At  once  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
seen.  A  perfect  tornado  of  indignation 
burst  upon  the  deceiver,  driving  him  in 
very  quick  retreat  from  the  study  to  the 
street-door,  these  words  escaping  him, 
among  others  : — 

"  Not  a  penny,  sir — not  a  penny ! 
It's  too  bad— it's  too  bad  !    And  to 
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haul  in  your  Iivpccrisy  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Mcichisedec  !  " 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

In  the  introduction  to  one  of  his 
novels,  Sir  Walter  Scott  stales  that  the 
question  was  once  proposed,  Why  wheu 
a  Hve  fish  was  placed  in  a  tub  already 
quite  full  of  water,  none  of  the  liquid 
overflowed  the  edges?  An  apparently 
scientific  cause  was  discovered  ;  but, 
just  as  the  discoverer  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  triumph,  a  sceptical  wretch 
questioned  the  fact  itself.  The  fish 
and  the  tub  were  brought  into  court 
accordingly,  and  the  water  did  over- 
flow, damping  alike  the  shoes  of  the 
experirnenja lists  and  the  hopes  of  the 
a  priori  reasoner. 


TROUSSEAUX  AND  TROUSERS. 

An  old  south  country  farmer  was 
reading  to  his  wife  an  account  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  daugh- 
ters, and,  inter  a/ia,  he  began  to  nar- 
rate the  details  of  the  bride's  trousseau. 

"Dear  me,  John,"  said  the  wife, 
"she  surely  maun  hae  made  up  her 
mind  to  wear  them  a'  her  life,  whan 
she  had  them  made  aforehand  !  " 

In  the  good  wife's  simple  mind  trous- 
seaux and  trousers  were  one  and  the 
same  thing ! 


'*  SCOTS  WHA  HAE  WI*  SERPENTS 
FOCHT  !  " 

One  afternoon  during  fair  time,  a 
farmer  in  Stratheam  having  got  his 
friend  the  smith  to  sharpen  his  axe,  set 
off  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  get  it 
shafted.  Being  told  that  a  menagerie  was 
then  exhibiting,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
time  to  pay  it  a  visit,  he  went  to  see  it, 


and  had  just  satisfied  his  curiosity  as 
the  carpenter  had  finished  his  job.  The 
evening  being  cold,  the  two  friends 
of  a  necessity  must  needs  have  a  gill, 
and  they  did  not  finish  with  one. 
What  between  toddy  and  a  long  talk 
about  the  boa-constrictors  he  had  seen, 
the  farmer  appeared  a  little  elevated  at 
parting.  With  axe  on  shoulder  he  left 
the  town,  ruminating  as  he  bes'  could 
on  the  wonders  he  had  seen.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a 
sudden  breeze  came  hissing  through  the 
hedge  behind  ;  and  turning  round,  he 
perceived  with  horror,  by  the  faint 
glimmering  of  the  new  moon,  a  huge 
boa-constrictor  rolling  in  enormous  folds 
towards  him.  To  fly  was  madness — 
death  was  certain — but  to  die  without 
a  struggle  was  unmanly  ;  so  hastily 
drawing  his  breath,  he  made  three 
desperate  strides  back,  and  by  a  well- 
aimed  blow  with  his  axe  fortunately  cut 
the  monster  in  two.  But  before  he 
could  do  more,  each  half  of  the  animal 
suddenly  became  instinct  with  life,  and 
both  head  and  tail  began  to  move  as 
vivaciously  as  before.  Again  and  again 
the  axe  came  down  with  dreadful  execu- 
tion; but  ply  it  as  he  might,  and  cut  it  into 
as  many  fragments  as  he  chose,  every 
fragment  showed  vitality  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  sting  if  they  had  had  the  fangs  to 
do  so.  Feeling  that  he  had  "  scotched 
the  snake,"  but  despairing  of  killing  it 
effectually,  the  farmer  at  last  shouldered 
his  axe  and  ran  for  his  life. 

"Gude  guide  us,  John,  what's  made 
you  so  late?"  cried  his  better-half,  as 
he  entered  the  door. 

"  I've  killed  a  serpent,  and  saved 
the  whole  country  side,"  replied  the 
farmer,  with  a  lookof  conscious  heroism. 

"Ah,  John,  it's  no  the  auld  serpent 
ye've  killed,  I  doot,  else  ye  wadna  hae 
been  tempted  to  drink  sae  muckle 
whisky. " 

"It  was  a  show  serpent,  broke  out 
0'  a  caravan  ;  a  boy-contractor,  as  they 
ca't,"  replied  John,  with  warmth,  "Gang 
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to  the  milestane,  an*  ye'll  see  it  as  deed 
as  a  herrin'. " 

John's  two  sons,  learning  the  exact 
locality  of  the  fearful  conflict,  and  know- 
ing their  father's  courage,  hastened  off 
to  witness  the  trophies  of  his  prowess  ; 
when  they  found,  not  a  boa-constric- 
tor, but  a  great  long  straw  rope  cut 
into  innumerable  pieces,  each  piece,  as 
it  was  severed  from  the  other,  having 
been  slowly  but  surely  moved  about  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  ! — Perthshire  Ad- 
vertiser* 


A  HIGHLAND  *'  NATURAL." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Inverness 
Courier  lately  wrote  (1S74)  : — 

There  is  at  this  moment  sitting  in  our 
kitchen  a  poor,  half-witted  natural, 
"  Lachlan  Gorach,"  from  Mull,  whose 
conversation  is  always  garnished  with 
"Davie  Gellatly "  like  snatches  of 
quaint  song.  Sometimes  the  rhyme  is 
in  English,  and  sometimes  in  Gaelic, 
and  frequently  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  what  may  be  the  immediate 
subject  of  conversation.  On  going  up 
1.0  have  a  crack  with  him  a  few  moments 
ago — for  poor  Lachlan  is,  in  a  way,  a 
great  favourite  of  ours — he  returned  our 
friendly  greeting  of,  "Well,  how  are 
you,  Lachlan  ?  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand  and  a  bow,  that,  for  close 
proximity  of  forehead  to  the  ground 
and  duration,  might,  have  graced  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  immediately 
on  regaining  the  erect  position,  struck, 
to  an  air  that  was  probably  original, 
into  the  following  verse,  which  we  took 
down  on  the  spot : — 

**  First  the  heel  and  then  the  toe, 
Thai's  the  way  the  polka  goes ; 
First  the  toe  and  then  the  heel, 
That's  the  way  to  dance  a  reel ; 
Quick  about  and  then  away, 
Lightly  dance  the  glad  strathspey. 
Tump  a  jump,  and  jump  it  big, 
*fcat  s  the  way  to  dance  a  juc ; 


Slowly,  smiling  as  in  France, 
Follow  through  the  country  dance. 
And  we'll  meet  Johnnie  Cope  in  the  morning.** 

It  was  very  amusing.  Where  he  picked 
up  the  uncouth  rhyme  we  do  not  know, 
and  it  was  bootless  to  inquire.  Having 
ordered  him  some  dinner,  we  bade  him 
good-bye,  when  we  caught  hold  of  the 
following  verse  of  Lachlan's  favourite 
ditties  as  we  disappeared  ; — 

"  Kilt  your  coatics,  bonnie  lassie, 
As  you  wade  the  burnie  through  ; 
Or  your  mother  will  be  angry 
If  you  wet  your  coaties  now." 

Poor  Lachlan,  always  cheerful  and  per- 
fectly harmless,  is  a  welcome  guest  at 
every  fireside  throughout  the  many 
districts  which  he  periodically  peregri- 
nates. 


"  WRANG  END  UP." 

Peter  Jamieson,  an  honest  Linlith- 
gowshire farmer,  having  stayed  at  Fal- 
kirk Tryst  one  day,  or  rather  night,  his 
wife  caine  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  got  himself  "  fou,"  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  his  wont,  and  despatched 
Will  Grierson,  a  serving-man,  to  assist 
her  husband  home.  Off  Will  set,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  place,  found,  sure 
enough,  his  master  bacchi  plenus,  and 
he  was  ordered  into  the  kitchen  until 
the  hitter  was  ready  to  go.  A  lot.  of 
Will's  cronies  were  there  also,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  he  became  as 
inebriated  as  his  master ;  and  when  the 
time  to  go  arrived,  they  were  boih  as 
"fou  as  fiddlers."  The  horses  were 
brought  out,  and  Will  essayed  to  place 
Mr  Jamieson  on  his;  but  in  his  excess 
of  zeal,  he  threw  him  fairly  over,  head 
foremost,  to  the  other  side.  Hastening 
round  to  repair  the  injury,  Will  caught 
hold  of  his  master's  feet,  and  tugging 
and  pulling  at  them,  he  said — 

."  Hoots,  toots,  maister,  what  kind  o1 
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way's  that  to  gang  on  a  horse  ?  Find 
your  feet,  maister,  find  your  feet,  and 
get  on  again." 

The  master,  as  soon  as  Will  had 
done  speaking,  or  rather  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  speak  himself,  exclaimed — 

"It's  a'  right,  Will;  but  hoo  can  I 
find  my  feet  when  ye've  got  me  wrang 
end  up  ?  " 

Will  then  discovered  that  his  master 
was  inverted,  but  not  before  he  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  dislocating  his  neck. 

THE  OTHER  DAVID. 

Many  years  since  an  old  lady,  more 
noted  for  her  piety  than  her  learning, 
left  her  native  Highland  hills  for  a  first 
and  short  visit  to  Edinburgh.  While 
there,  she  was  taken  to  see  the  various 
public  places  of  interest,  and  among  the 
rest  Holyrood  Palace  and  the  Chapel 
Royal.  After  having  shown  her  and  h%r 
friends  some  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  the  guide  at  length 
stopped  at  a  particular  tomb,  and  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  impressive  manner 
remarked,  "  And  this  is  the  tomb  of 
King  David  on  hearing  which  an- 
nouncement, the  good  old  woman 
became  greatly  excited.  Clasping  her 
hands,  and  casting  her  eyes  heaven- 
wards, she  gasped  out,  in  wondering 
accents — 

"  Eh,  sir,  d'ye  tell  me  that  ?  Eh,  did 
I  ever  think  my  auld  een  would  see  sic 
a  glorious  sight  ?  An'  is  it  really  here 
whaur  the  great  Psalmist  rests  ?" 

This  rather  ludicrous  mistake  caused 
much  amusement  to  the  bystanders,  as 
well  as  the  astonished  official,  who 
little  dreamt  that  his  eloquence  would 
have  had  such  a  startling  effect. 

EASILY  UNDERSTOOD. 

"Sir,"  said  an  old  woman  to  her 
minister,  "  I  dinna  ken  a  part  of  your 
sermon  yesterday." 


"Indeed!    What  was  it?" 

"  You  said  the  apostle  used  the 
figure  of  circumlocution  ;  and  I  dinna 
ken  what  it  means." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  the  minister. 
"It's  very  plain.  The  figure  of  cir- 
cumlocution is  merely  a  periphrastic 
mode  of  diction." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  is  that  a'  that  it  means?" 
said  the  good  woman.  "  What  a  puti 
fool  I  maun  hae  been  not  to  understand 
that!'v 


A  CATASTROPHE  AVOIDED. 

A  Scottish  lady,  ninety-six  years  of 
age,  who  one  day  fell  downstairs,  on 
being  told  by  her  medical  advisers  that 
her  arm  was  only  bruised,  not  broken, 
s^M — 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  of  that,  for  what 
a  terrible  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
a  puir  auld  wife  like  me  to  have  broken 
my  arm,  and  be  a  cripple  for  life  1" 


UNBUTTONING  A  RIVAL. 

When  Scott  was  a  pupil  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  he  used  to  make 
a  brighter  figure  in  the  yard  than  in  the 
class.  In  the  latter  he  once  accom- 
plished an  upward  movement  by  the 
following  means,  which  he  related  to 
Samuel  Rogers  : — 

"There  was,"  says  Scott,  "a  boy 
in  my  class  at  school  who  stood  always 
at  the  top,  nor  could  I  with  all  my 
efforts  supplant  him.  t)ay  came  after 
day,  and  still  he  kept  his  place,  do 
what  I  would  ;  till  at  length  I  observed 
that  when  a  question  was  asked  him  he 
always  fumbled  with  his  fingers  at  a 
particular  button  on  the  lower  part  of 
his  waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefore, 
became  expedient  in  my  eyes  ;  and  in 
an  evil  moment  it  was  removed  with  a 
knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety  to  know 
the  success  of  my  measure,  and  it  sue- 
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ceeded  too  well.  When  the  boy  was 
again  questioned,  his  fingers  sought  at 
once  for  the  button,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  found.  In  his  distress  he  looked 
down  for  it  :  it  was  to  be  seen  no  more 
than  to  be  felt.  He  stood  confounded, 
and  I  took  possession  of  his  place  ;  nor 
did  he  ever  recover  it,  or  ever,  I  believe, 
suspect  who  was  the  author  of  his 
wrong.  Often  in  after  life  has  the  sight 
of  him  smote  me  as  X  passed  by  him  ; 
and  often  have  I  resolved  to  make  him 
some  reparation,  but  it  ended  simply  in 
good  resolutions  as  usual,  accompanied 
by  nothing  else." 


FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOURS. 

At  Fort- William,  which  is  not  above 
three  or  four  and  twenty  miles  west- 
ward of  Fort -Augustus,  you  may  hear 
the  people  talk  as  familiarly  of  a  shower 
{as  they  call  it)  of  nine  or  ten  weeks,  as 
they  would  do  of  anything  else  that  was 
not  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  but  the 
clouds  that  are  brought  over-sea  by  the 
westerly  winds,  are  there  attracted  and 
broken  by  the  exceedingly  high  moun- 
tains, and  mostly  exhausted  before  they 
reach  the  middle  of  the  Highlands  at 
Fort-Augustus  ;  and  nothing  has  been 
more  common  with  persons  at  Inver- 
ness, on  the  east  coast,  than  to  ride  or 
walk  to  recreate  themselves  in  sunshine, 
when  they  may  clearly  see  through  the 
opening,  for  weeks  together,  the  west 
side  of  the  island  involved  in  thick 
clouds.  This  is  often  the  occasion  of  a 
good-natured  triumph  with  them  to 
observe  what  a  pickle  their  opposite 
neighbours  are  in. 


MINES  AND  MINES. 

In  a  battle  in  India,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers saying  something  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  ininest  General  Meadows,  who 
was  near  at  hand,  cried  out— 


"To  be  sure  there  is  a  mine,  but  it 
is  a  mine  of  gold? 

This  produced  the  proper  effect,  and 
the  valour  of  the  Highlanders  was 
doubly  stimulated. 


BEN  LOMOND  AS  A  BAROMETER. 

Ben  Lomond  answers  another  end  in 
addition  to  administering  food  to  the 
natural  historian,  and  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  lover  of  sublime  scenery. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  val- 
leys it  serves  as  a  barometer,  and  a  very 
good  one  it  proves.  Whenever  the  air 
is  highly  transparent,  and  the  mountain 
looms  on  the  eye,  and  is  seemingly 
magnified  in  its  dimensions,  rain  is  con- 
fidently predicted.  Again,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  and 
the  form  or  outline  of  the  mountain  is 
but  dimly  perceptible,  or  appearing  at 
a  greater  distance  than  usual,  it  is  com- 
mon to  anticipate  fair  weather. 


UPON  A  STONE  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  STRATOUN,  ON  THE  BODY  OK 
THOMAS  M'HAFFIE,  WHO  WAS 
TAKEN  OUT  OF  HIS  BED,  BEING 
SICK  OF  A  FEVER,  AND  SHOT  BY 
CAPTAIN  BRUCE  IN  THAT  PARISH, 
1685. 

Tho*  I  was  sick,  and  like  to  die, 
Yet  bloody  Bruce  did  murder  me  : 
Because  I  adhered  in  my  station, 
To  our  covenanted  reformation. 
My  blood  for  vengeance  yet  doth  call. 
Upon  Zion's  haters  all. 


"  A  HEART  OF  OAK." 

A  Paisley  printer,  afflicted  with  the 
l£  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  forsook 
his  trade  to  share  in  the  glories  of  Nel- 
son.' Soon  after  he  was  afloat,  he  was 
one  black,  stormy  night  ordered  aloft. 
The  poor  fellow,  instead  of  at  once 
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throwing  himself  into  the  shrouds, 
looked  up  in  wild  dismay  to  the  officer, 
and  exclaimed — 

f*  CM,  man,  it  wad  be  a  tempting  o' 
Providence  to  gang  up  there  on  sic  a 
night.1' 


PREPARING  FOR  INVASION. 

An  Aberdeenshire  wight  astonished 
his  fellow-workmen,  one  morning,  by 
appearing  amongst  thein  with  an  enor- 
mous broadsword  on  his  back,  which 
had  been  rusting  on  the  wall  since  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

"Oh!"  replied  the  honest  Gael, 
1(hiv  ye  no  heard  o*  the  great  war? 
Wha  wid  ken  but  the  Russians  may 
be  a'  in  ower  the  broom  knowe  in  a 
crack  ?  so  I  fush  my  sword  to  gae  them 
a  fleg  ! " 


BEARDS  AND  BAREFACES. 

A  certain  Glasgow  editor,  who  was 
probably  interested  in  promoting  the 
popularity  of  bushy  faces  among  the 
ladies,  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  young 
lady  and  a  barefaced  beau.  The  latter 
had  stolen  a  kiss,  and  was  about  to 
repeat  the  felony,  when  the  damsel,  as 
if  to  throw  out  a  challenge  to  the  hir- 
sute heroes  in  company,  said — 

'*  Gae  wa'  wf  your  skim -milk  face  ; 
it's  as  cauld's  a  cabbage  blade  on  a 
dewy  mornin'  !" 

The  bearded  "blades"  surely  took 
the  hint  ! 


CHURCH  ATTRACTION. 

A  minister  having  occasion  to  visit 
one  of  his  parishioners  in  the  way  of 
condolence  regarding  her  husband, 
who,  the  worthy  goodwife  had  too 
good  cause  to  suppose  was  in  a  back- 


sliding condition,  remarked,  after  some 
conversation — 

"  Well,  Janet,  could  you  think  of 
any  plan  we  could  fall  on  to  induce 
Andrew  to  attend  the  church  again  ?" 

"Aweel,"  replied  Janet,  after  a 
pause,  (<  I  dinna  ken  o'  ony,  sir,  unless 
you  would  set  down  half  a  mutchkin  0' 
whisky  and  a  pipe  in  the  end  of  the 
seat." 


HIGHLANDERS  AT  FAULT. 

Lord  Karnes  and  the  Board  of  An- 
nexed Estates,  after  1763,  at  the  peace, 
built  houses,  and  distributed  lands  to 
disbanded  soldiers. 

11  A  very  few  turned  out  to  be  indus- 
trious and  thriving  tenants.  There  were 
chiefs,  such  as  had  risen  by  their  merit 
to  the  rank  of  sergeants,  and  had  ac- 
quired habits  of  industry  and  activity. 
The  rest,  accustomed  to  idleness  and 
change  of  place,  deserted  their  farms, 
and  became  vagabonds,  thieves,  and 
beggars." 


MISTAKING  AN  BCKO. 

There  is  an  echo  at  St  Vigean's 
Church,  within  a  mile,  or  thereabouts, 
of  Aberbrothic,  which  repeats  distinctly 
every  word  of  a  moderate  sentence.  A 
gentleman  lately  happened  to  be  angry 
with  his  servant  while  he  was  at  the 
point  where  the  echo  is  best  heard,  fell 
a  scolding  him,  and  heard  every  word 
distinctly  repeated  in  his  own  tone  of 
voice  ;  which,  being  in  the  dark,  he 
thought  repeated  by  his  own  servant. 
The  gentleman  became  extremely 
angry,  still  continuing  his  abusive  lan- 
guage, under  the  idea  that  his  servant 
was  mimicking  him,  but  on  the  servant 
coming  up  to  him,  he  discovered  his 
mistake,  and,  instead  of  being  angry, 
he  could  not  help  laughing. 
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SEA-FIRE. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors 
"sea-fire,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  which  is  witnessed  in 
the  Hebrides.  At  times  the  ocean  ap- 
pears entirely  illuminated  around  the 
vessel,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent 
coruscations  are  perpetually  bursting 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pursu- 
ing her  wake  through  the  darkness. 
These  phosphoric  appearances,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  which  naturalists 
are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  seem  to  be 
called  into  action  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  ship  through  the  water,  and  are 
probably  owing  to  the  water  being 
saturated  with  fish-spawn  or  other 
animal  substances. — Martin. 


BURNS  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN. 

Burns  lived  five  months  in  an  old 
house  which  was  occupied  by  a  man 
named  David  Cullie  or  Kelly.  The 
poet  sometimes  read  books  not  always 
seen  in  people's  hands  on  Sunday.  Mr 
K.  checked  him  for  this,  when  the  bard 
laughingly  replied — 

u  You'll  not  think  me  so  good  a  man 
as  Nancy  Kelly  is  a  woman  ?" 

"  Indeed,  no." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  happened 
this  morning.  When  I  took  a  walk  by 
the  banks  of  the  Nith,  I  heard  Nancy 
Kelly  praying  long  before  I  came  till 
her.  I  walked  on,  and  before  I  returned 
I  saw  her  helping  herself  to  an  armful 
of  my  fitches.  The  parties  kept  a  cow. 
.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion,  Nance  and 
the  bard  were  sitting  in  the  "  spence," 
when  the  former  turned  the  conversa- 
tion on  her  favourite  topic,  religion. 
Bums  sympathised  with  the  matron, 
and  quoted  so  much  Scripture  that  she 
was  fairly  astonished.  When  she  went 
home,  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  Oh, 
David,  how  they  have  wranged  that 
man  ;  for  I  think  he  has  mair  o'  the 


Bible  aff  his  tongue  than  Mr  Inglis 
himsel'."  [Mr  Inglis  was  the  anti- 
burgher  minister.]  Burns  enjoyed  the 
compliment ;  and  almost  the  first  thing 
he  communicated  to  his  wife  on  her 
arrival  was  the  lift  he  had  got  from  auld 
Nance. 


JOCK  GRAY. 

Jock  Gray  was  one  day  amusing  a 
female  group  in  a  minister's  kitchen 
with  imitations  of  neighbouring  pastors, 
when  the  lady  of  the  house  made  bold 
to  request  a  specimen  of  her  own  hus- 
band— 

"Oh,  then,"  said  Jock,  "you  must 
bring  me  some  sheets  o'  paper  !" 

The  worthy  clergyman  was  some- 
what unpopular  in  consequence  of  his 
reading1  all  his  sermons. 


A  CANDID  OPINION. 

Andrew  Gemmel  went  to  visit  one  of 
his  patrons,  a  poor  laird,  who  had 
erected  an  expensive  and  fantastic 
mansion,  of  which  he  was  very  proud, 
but  which  ill  corresponded  with  his 
rank  or  his  resources.  The  beggar  was 
standing  leaning  over  his  pike-staff,  and 
looking  very  attentively  at  the  edifice, 
when  the  laird  came  forth  and  accosted 
him — 

"  Well,  Andrew,  you're  admiring 
our  handiwork  here?" 

"  Atweel  am  I,  sir." 

' '  And  what  think  ye  o't,  Andrew  ?  " 

"  I  just  think  ye  hae  thrown  awa' 
twa  bonny  estates,  and  built  a  gowk's 
nest  wi'  what  ye  hae  gotten  for  them. " 


QUITE  CONVINCED. 

At  a  ploughing  match  recently  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  some  amuse- 
ment was  caused  by  the  native  manner  in 
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which  a  bonnie  lassie  expressed  her  par- 
ticipation in  feminine  appreciation  of 
success.  One  ploughman  made  very 
good  work,  which  was  greatly  piaised 
by  the  judges  in  the  hearing  of  his 
sweetheart.  This  so  highly  pleased 
her  that  she  exclaimed  in  the  "fulness 
of  her  heart — 

"  Wee!  done,  Jock.  After  what's 
been  said  aboot  ye  the  day,  an'  the 
gran'  wark  ye've  done,  I'll  no  stick  out 
ony  langer,  but  gie  up  my  place,  an' 
ye  can  hae  me  at  the  term." 

Jock  smiled  and  nodded  consent. 


PAYING  A  DEBT. 


On  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  with 
a  friend  to  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  money  happened  to 
run  out,  and  he  borrowed  from  his  com- 
panion a  pound-note  at  Tinwald  Manse, 
and  cwo  pounds  at  the  inn  of  Beattock 
Bridge.  The  payment  of  the  loan  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  bit  of  pleasantry. 
Returning  home,  he  enclosed  three 
pounds  to  his  friend,  with  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  One  at  Tinwald  Manse,  and  two  at  Beattock 

That  makes  three,  if  Cocker's  worth  a  fig  ; 
Borrow  while  you  may,  pay  when  you  can, 
And  at  the  last  you'll  die  an  honest  man." 


—  IV*  Chambers* 
A  SHREWD  GAOLER. 


Before  the  adoption  of  the  police  act 
in  Airdrie,  a  worthy  named  Geordie 

G  had  the  surveillance  of  the  town. 

A  drunken,  noisy  Irishman  was  lodged 
in  a  cell,  and  he  caused  an  "awful  row" 
by  kicking  at  the  cell-door  with  his 
heavy  boots.  Geordie  went  to  the  cell, 
and  opening  the  door  a  little  said — 

"  Man,  ye  micht  put  aff  yer  buits,  an' 
i'll  gic  them  a  bit  rub,  so  that  ye'll  be 


respectable  like  afore  the  bailie  in  the 
mornin'." 

The  prisoner  complied  with  his 
request,  and  saw  his  mistake  only 
when  the  door  was  closed  upon  him, 
Geordie  crying  out — 

"  Ye  can  kick  as  langasye  Hkenoo." 


A  SCOTTISH  CHARTIST. 

George  Whytock,  tailor,  died  at  his 
house  in  High  Street,  Perth,  in  1S74. 
He  was  a  **  character,"  and  well  known 
for  the  extreme  opinions  he  held  on 
political  matters.  When  still  a  young 
man  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Chartist  movement,  and  had  the  pri- 
vilege, on  behalf  of  the  Chartists 
of  Perth,  of  presenting  Mr  Fergus 
O'Connor,  on  the  South  Inch,  after 
addressing  the  citizens  of  Perth  on  the 
"  five  points,"  with  a  Highland  bonnet 
and  a  bunch  of  heather.  Whytock  on 
this  to  him  memorable  occasion,  de- 
livered a  pithy  address,  and  concluded 
with  wishing  that  Mr  O'Connor  might 
be  instrumental  in  procuring  for  the 
people  '*  a  big  loaf  and  a  cheap  loaf. " 
It  has  been  said  that  "time  mellows 
ideas  as  it  mellows  wine."  So  it  was 
with  Whytock  ;  for  though  he  boasted 
to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Rousseau,  yet  as  age  advanced 
his  ideas  as  to  the  renovation  of  society 
became  more  rational  than  in  youth, 
and  he  became  at  last  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Mr  Gladstone.  Perhaps  there  have 
been  few  working  men  so  well  read  in 
English  literature  as  the  deceased  was. 
Pie  was  well  acquainted  with  our  poets 
from  Shakspeare  down  to  Tennyson, 
and  he  frequently  quoted  from  memory 
passages  from  his  favourite  works. 


THE  SEA  SERPENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  Diurnal  of  Qccurrents  in  Scot* 
land*    1 5 13-1575,    as  issued  by  the 
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"Bannatyne  Club"  in  1833,  it  is  re- 
couped that — "  In  this  tyme  (1570) 
tbair  wes  ane  monstrous  fische  sene  in 
Locbfyne,  havand  greit  ene  in  the  heid 
thairof,  and  at  sumtymes  wald  stand 
a  bone  the  watte  r  as  heich  as  the  mast  of 
a  schippe  ;  and  the  said  haid  vpon  the 
heid  thairof  Tt  wo  crounis,  the  ane  ?] 
abone  litill,  and  the  doun  maist  croun 
meikill  ;  quhilk  wes  reportit  be  wyse 
men  that  the  same  wes  ane  signe,  and 
takning  of  ane  sudd  ane  alte  ratio  un 
within  this  realme." 


"SPEIRING  THE  GUIDWULL." 

It  might  be  invidious  were  I  to  hazard 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
young  men  of  the  present  day  would 
acquit  themselves  in  the  ordeal  imposed 
upon  their  forefathers,  about  a  century 
ago  1  for  in  their  times  when  a  young 
man  had  sped  in  his  wooing,  although 
his  suit  was  known,  and  agreeable  to 
the  parents,  still  there  remained  an  in- 
dispensable ceremony  to  be  observed 
by  him  a  few  days  before  the  banns 
were  proclaimed.  This  was  when  the 
intended  son-in-law,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  went  to  the  residence  of  the  girl's 
parents,  and  formally  announcing  his 
honourable  intentions,  sought  their  con- 
sent to  his  union  with  their  daughter. 
This  was  called  "  speiring  the  guid- 
wull."  When  this  was  accorded,  and 
mutual  congratulations  and  kind  wishes 
had  been  exchanged,  the  young  woman, 
who  had  saved  her  blushes  by  retiring 
upon  the  appearance  of  her  suitor,  was 
called  upon  to  set  supper  for  him  and 
the  family.  When  this  was  finished, 
and  the  hour  of  rest  at  hand,  the  father 
rose,  and  taking  down  "the  big  ha' 
Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride,"  laid  it 
upon  the  young  man's  knees,  with  the 
words,  "  Wull  ye  mak  exercise?"  when 
he,  knowing  his  duty  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  custom,  laying  "his  bon- 
net reverently  aside."  proceeded,  with 


modest  diffidence  and  downcast  eyes, 
to  conduct,  with  his  best  ability,  the 
several  parts  of  family  worship ;  the 
regular  performance  of  this  duty,  with 
a  proper  sense  of  its  use  and  import- 
ance, and  a  competent  utterance  in 
prayer  being  justly  considered  by  the 
parents  as  the  best  guarantee  for  their 
daughter's  future  happiness.  Impro- 
vident marriages  were  rare  in  those 
days.  In  the  country  no  young  woman, 
however  humble  her  station,  would  have 
thought  of  changing  her  name  till  she 
could  change  the  sheets  and  blankets 
upon  the  bridal  bed,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  in  possession  of  a  decent  quantity 
of  wearing  apparel  all  of  her  own  spin- 
ning, with  a  clothes-press  to  contain 
them ;  and  bringing  with  her  to  her 
future  home  the  indispensable  spinning- 
wheel  and  reel,  the  only  implement  of 
indoor  female  industry  then  in  general 
use  ;  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  young 
housewife  to  set  up  and  ply  her  wheel 
in  good  earnest,  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  getting  up  a  good  stock  of  yarn 
and  linen  cloth  to  be  made  up  into  shirts 
for  her  husband's  wear,  before  her  house* 
hold  cares  grew  upon  her  hands  with 
the  probable  increase  of  her  family. — j 
Janet  Hamilton. 


IRISH  RECKONING. 

A  married  lady  with  a  family,  who  . 
lived  in  a  villa  in  the  environs  of  Ayr, 
was  asked  why  she  was  at  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  cow,  seeing  that  it  would 
surely  be  much  cheaper  to  buy  milk  for 
the  household. 

"Well,"  said  she  in  reply,  "we  keep 
the  cow  because  we  have  a  field  quite 
at  hand,  which  answers  very  nicely." 

"But,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "why  do 
you  rent  the  field  ?  " 

The  answer  was — 

"Because,  you  know,  we  have  got 
the  cow  !  " 

\  similar  instance  occurred  at  Peebles- 
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A  lady  in  reduced  circumstances  men- 
tioned to  a  friend  that  she  had  just 
arranged  to  rent  a  house  belonging  to 
a  baker  in  that  town.  The  Friend  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  announce- 
ment, considering  the  lady's  circum- 
stances, and  asked  if  the  expense  would 
not  be  too  much  for  her. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  was  the  answer; 
*'  we'll  take  bread  for  the  rent  ! " 


TENANT  AND  LANDLORD. 

A  carter  who  lives  on  the  north  side 
of  Garvock,  was  one  clay  driving  his 
cart  over  the  hill,  when  he  met  the 
laird  on  horseback,  who  very  rudely 
accosted  him  with,  "  Take  the  half  of  the 
road,  Jock  Brown;"  to  which  the  in- 
dependent carter  replied,  as  sharp  as  he 
had  been  commanded — 

"Stop  till  I  wuii  by,  an'  ye'll  get  it 
a1,  Laird  Lauder  !  " 


DEATH  OF  ANDREW  GEMMEL. 

March  31st,  1794,  died  at  Roxburgh- 
Newton,  in  Roxburghshire,  aged  105, 
Andrew  Gemmel,  the  most  memorable 
certainly  of  the  superior  class  of  beggars 
of  the  last  age,  and,  according  to  Scott's 
own  confession,  the  prototype  of  the 
fictitious  Edie  Ochiltree.  This  man 
had  been  a  dragoon  in  the  wars  of 
Anne  and  the  two  first  Georges,  but 
for  the  last  forty-nine  years  of  his  life 
he  subsisted  solely  as  a  beggar.  He 
ranged  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of* 
Scotland,  but  particularly  in  the  counties 
of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles, 
visiting  a  certain  series  of  houses  once 
or  twice  every  year,  and  at  most  of 
them  received  rather  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  the  family  than  as  a  mendicant. 
He  is  thus  described  by  Scott  himself, 
m  the  notes  appended  to  the  Waverley 


Novels:— "  The  author  has  in  his  youth 
repeatedly  seen  and  conversed  with  An- 
drew, but  cannot  recollect  whether  he 
held  the  rank  of  blue-gown.  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine  old  figure,  very  tall, 
and  maintaining  a  soldierlike  or  military 
manner  and  address.  His  features  were 
intelligent,  with  a  powerful  expression 
of  sarcasm.  His  motions  were  always 
so  graceful,  that  he  might  almost  have 
been  suspected  of  having  studied  them; 
for  he  might,  on  any  occasion,  have 
served  as  a  model  for  an  artist,  so  re- 
markably striking  were  his  ordinary 
attitudes.  Andrew  Gemmel  had  little 
of  the  cant  of  his  calling;  his  wants 
were  food  and  shelter,  or  a  trifle  of 
money,  which  he  always  claimed,  and 
seemed  to  receive,  as  his  due.  He 
sang  a  good  song,  told  a  good  story, 
and  could  crack  a  severe  jest  with  all 
the  acumen  of  Shakspeare's  jesters, 
though  without  using,  like  them,  the 
cloak  of  insanity.  It  was  some  fear 
of  Andrew's  satire,  as  much  as  a  feel- 
ing of  kindness  or  charity,  which  secured 
him  the  general  good  reception  which 
he  enjoyed  everywhere.  In  fact,  a  jest 
of  Andrew  Gemmel,  especially  at  the 
expense  of  a  person  of  consequence, 
flew  round  the  circle  which  he  fre- 
quented, as  surely  as  the  bon-mot  of 
a  man  of  established  character  for  wit 
glides  through  the  fashionable  world. 
Many  of  his  good  things  are  held  in 
remembrance,  but  are  generally  too 
local  and  personal  to  be  introduced 
here.  Andrew  had  a  character  peculiar 
to  himself  among  his  tribe,  for  aught  I 
ever  heard.  He  was  ready  and  willing 
to  play  at  cards  or  dice  with  any  one 
who  desired  such  amusement.  This 
was  more  in  the  character  of  the  Irish 
itinerant  gambler,  called  in  that  country 
a  air  row,  than  of  the  Scottish  beggar. 
But  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Douglas, 
ministerof  Galashiels,  assured  the  author, 
that  the  last  lime  he  saw  Andrew  Gem- 
mel, he  was  engaged  in  a  game  at  brag 
with  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinction, 
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and  birth.  To  preserve  the  due  grada- 
tions of  rank,  the  party  was  made  at  an 
open  window  of  the  chateau,  the  laird 
sitting  on  his  chair  in  the  inside,  the 
beggar  on  a  stool  in  the  yard,  and  they 
played  on  the  window-sill.  The  stake 
was  a  considerable  parcel  of  silver.  The 
author  expressing  some  surprise,  Dr 
Douglas  observed,  that  the  laird  was  no 
doubt  a  humorist  or  an  original  ;  but 
that  many  decent  persons  in  those  times 
would,  like  him,  have  thought  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  passing  an  hour, 
either  in  card -playing  or  conversation, 
with  Andrew  Gemme).  This  singular 
mendicant  had  generally,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have,  as  much  money  about 
his  person  as  would  have  been  thought 
the  value  of  his  life  among  modem  foot- 
pads. .  . '  .  The  following  account 
of  Andrew's  death  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  lady  of  his  aquaintance,  who  was  a 
witness  of  the  circumstances: — 

"  He  came  to  Newton  in  a  very  weakly 
condition,  being,  according  to  his  own 
account.  105  years  of  age.  The  conduct 
Of  some  of  the  country  folks  towards 
poor  Andrew  in  his  declining  state,  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been  :  probably 
most  of  his  old  patrons  had  died  out, 
and  their  more  genteel  descendants  dis- 
liked to  be  fashed  and  burdened  with  a 
dying  beggar ;  so  every  one  handed  him 
over  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  he  was 
hurried  from  Selkirk  to  Newton  in  three 
days,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  He 
was  brought  in  a  cart  and  laid  down  at 

Mr  R  's  byre-door,  but  we  never 

knew  by  whom.  He  was  taken  in, 
and  laid  as  usual  on  his  truss  of  straw. 
"When  we  spoke  of  making  up  a  bed 
for  him,  he  got  into  a  rage,  and  swore 
(as  well  as  he  was  able  to  speak),  'That 
many  a  clever  fellow  had  died  in  the  field 
with  his  hair  frozen  to  the  ground  ;  and 
would  he  submit  to  die  on  any  of  our 
beds?'  He  did  not  refuse  a  little  whisky, 
however,  now  and  then :  for  it  was  but 
cold,  in  the  spring,  lying  in  an  outhouse 
among  straw.    A  friend  who  was  along 


with  me  urged  him  to  tell  what  cash  ha 
had  about  him.  *as  you  know/  said  she,  'it 
has  always  been  reported  that  you  have 
money.'  Andrew  replied  with  a  look 
of  derision,  '  Bow,  wow,  wow,  woman  1 
women  folk  are  aye  fashinJ  theirscl's 
about  what  Lhey  hae  nae  business  wi'.1 
He  at  length  told  us  he  had  changed  a 
note  at  Selkirk,  and'  paid  six  shillings 
for  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  had  op 
him;  but  not  a  silver  coin  was  fount! 
in  all  his  duddy  doublets — and  many 
kind  of  odd-like  pouch  he  had  ;  in 
one  of  them  was  sixpence  worth  of 
halfpence,  and  two  combs  for  his  silver 
locks,  which  were  beautiful.  His  set 
of  teeth,  which  he  had  got  in  his  ioist 
year,  were  very  white.  What  was  re- 
markable, notwithstanding  all  the  rags 
he  had  flapping  about  him,  he  was 
particularly  clean  in  his  old  halesome 
looking  person.  He  at  last  allowed 
the  servants  to  strip  oft"  his  rags  and 
lay  him  in  a  bed,  which  was  made  irp 
for  him  in  a  cart,  in  the  byre.  Aftt 
he  was  laid  com lort ably,  he  often  prayed* 
and  to  good  purpose ;  but  if  the  servants 
clid  not  feed  him  right  (for  he  could  not 
lift  a  spoon  to  his  mouth  for  several  days 
before  his  death),  he  would  give  them  a 
passing  ban.  He  lived  nine  days  with 
us,  and  continued  quite  sensible  till  the 

hour  of  his  decease.   Mr  R  got  him 

decently  buried.  Old  Tammy  Jack, 
with  the  mickle  nose,  got  his  shoes  for 
digging  his  grave  in  Roxburgh  kirkyard. 
Andrew  was  well  known  through  all  this 
country,  and  great  part  of  Northumber- 
land. I  suppose  he  was  originally  from 
the  west  country,  but  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  that ;  it  was,  however, 
commonly  reported  that  he  had  a  nephew 
or  some  other  relation  in  the  west,  who 
possessed  a  farm  which  Andrew  had 
stocked  for  him  from  the  profits  of  hi 
begging." 

Such  was  Andrew  Gemmel,  the  re- 
presentative of  a  class  in  Scottish 
society,  now  entirely  passed  away,  pre 
bably  never  to  reappear. 
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SWEET  REVENGE. 

A  comfortable  old  couple,  who  had 
never  been  in  a  railway  train  in  all 
their  lives  before,  took  seats  in  one  leav- 
ing Perth  for  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  their  son  in  the  latter  city. 
They  became  highly  excited  and  inte- 
rested at  their  rapid  flight,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  old  gentleman  but  that 
at  every  station  he  must  needs  get  out 
to  gaze  around  in  admiration  and  won- 
der, to  the  evident  alarm  and  uneasiness 
of  his  pouse  Janet,  who  would  not  move 
from  her  seat.  The  train  at  length 
moved  'off,  leaving  the  old  fellow  on 
the  station  platform  gazing  helplessly 
at  the  receding  face  of  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  was  now  indeed  parted  by  a 
power  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
When  Janet  saw  her  frantic  guidman 
thus  foolishly  left  behind,  she  reached 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  and,  to 
the  amusement  of  her  fellow-travellers, 
exclaimed — 

"There,  noo,  Saunders,  ye've  dune 
for  yersel'  at  last,  wi'  yer  thrawnness. 
Weel,  wcel,"  she  continued,  settling 
down  in  her  seat,  "I'm  kinna  glad  o't 
tae,  for  hers  aye  been  craikin'  a'  alang, 
1  Jenny,  haste  ye  here,  an'  haste  ye 
there;  ye'll  be  late  for  the  kirk/  or 
'ye'll  no  catch  the  train an'  noo  he's 
gane  an'  got  left  himsel',  stuck  up  there 
like  a  stirk  in  a  sta\  Od  !  I'm  glad 
o't.  It's  a  lesson  he'll  no  forget  in  a 
hurry!". 


FORCING  A  BELIEF. 

While  a  presbytery  in  one  of  the 
Border  counties  was  one  day  examining 
a  school  in  biblicai  knowledge,  the  mas- 
ter put  the  question  to  a  young  boy — 

"  Had  God  a  beginning?  " 

"Yes,"  was  the  sturdy  reply. 

Again  was  the  question  put,  "Had 
God  a  beginning?  which  called  forth 
the  same  answer.     Down  came  the 


tawse,  and  the  query,  slightly  altered, 
was  repeated — 

"  Had  God  a  beginning  noo  f  " 
"  Na,'*  came  loudly  from  the  con- 
vinced and  skirling  youngster.  —  Dr 
Wilson. 


CATCHING  A  LAWYER. 

"  The  man  wants  a  border- warrant, 
I  think  ;  but  ihey  are  only  granted  for 
debt— now  he  wants  one  to  catch  a 
lawyer.*' 

"  And  what  for  no  ?  "  answered  Peter 
Peebles,  doggedly  ;  "  and  what  for  no, 
I  would  be  glad  to  ken  ?  If  a  day's 
labourer  refuse  to  work,  ye'll  grant  a 
warrant  to  gar  him  do  out  his  daurg — 
if  a  wench  quean  rin  away  from  her 
hairst,  ye'll  send  her  back  to  her  heuck 
again  ;  if  sae  mickle  as  a  collier  or  a 
salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting,  ye  will 
cleek  him  by  the  back-spaul  in  a 
minute  0'  time,  and  yet  the  damage 
canna  amount  to  mair  than  a  crcefu* 
of  coals,  and  a  forpit  or  twa  of  saut ; 
and  here  is  a  chiel  taks  leg  from  his 
engagement,  and  damages  me  to  the 
tune  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterling  ; 
that  is  three  thousand  that  I  should 
win,  and  three  thousand  mair  that  I 
am  like  to  lose  ;  and  you,  that  ca'  your- 
self a  justice,  canna  help  a  poor  man 
to  catch  the  rinaway?  A  bonny  like 
justice  1  am  like  to  get  amang  ye  ! 
Redgauntlet. 


THE  WIFE  OUTWITTED. 

Willie  Turnbull  and  his  wife  used  to 
sup  their  evening  meal  of  brose  out  of 
one  "cog,"  but  the  gude wife  generally 
took  care  to  place  the  lump  of  butter  at 
one  side  of  the  dish,  which  she  carefully 
turned  to  her  own  side  of  the  table. 
One  night,  however,  Mrs  Turnbull 
inadvertently  turned  the  "fat  side" 
from  her,  and  did  not  discover  her 
2  Z 
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error  till  she  was  about  to  dip  in  her 
spoon.  She  could  not,  without  expos- 
ing her  selfishness,  actually  turn  the 
bowl  round  before  her.  husband,  but  the 
butter  she  must  have,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  it  she  resorted  to  artifice. 

'*  Willie,"  said  she,  as  if  seized  with 
a  sudden  inspiration,  "  isn't  this  a  queer 
world?  Fm  tell't  that  it  just  turns 
round  and  round  about,  as  I  micht  tak 
this  bowl  and  turn  it  round  this  way,'* 
and  she  prepared  to  suit  the  action  to 
the  word. 

Willie,  however,  saw  her  object  at  a 
glance,  and  promptly  stopped  the 
practical  illustration,  saying — 

"  Ay,  ay,  Maggie,  the  world's  queer 
enough,  but  just  you  let  it  stand  still 
e'enow,  and  the  brose  bowl  too  !" 


NO  EYE  LIKE  THE  MASTER'S  EYE. 

A  small  Lanarkshire  laird  was  much 
respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  was 
also  very  eccentric  in  his  habits  and 
conduct.  No  job,  great  or  small,  could 
be  done  to  his  satisfaction,  unless  he 
personally  superintended  it ;  and  if  he 
had  occasion  to  1 1  turn  his  back"  even 
for  a  minute  when  work  was  going  on, 
he  was  sure  to  see  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  brief  interval,  and 
the  labourers  heard  of  it  instanter  and 
to  some  purpose. 

Being  seized  with  a  serious  illness, 
he  despaired  of  his  life,  and  caused  his 
relatives  to  be  summoned,  in  order  that 
he  might  instruct  them  how  to  conduct 
his  funeral. 

After  having,  as  the  listeners  thought, 
completed  his  order,  and  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  he  suddenly 
added,  in  a  more  than  usually  peevish 
tone — 

"But  what's  the  use  o*  me  wastin' 
wund  in  telling  ye  what  to  dae  ?  I  ken 
weel  enough  that  unless  I'm  at  my  ain 
funeral  myser,  it'll  no  be  richt  carried 
through  \"—john  Pettigrew 


A  SYSTEMATIC  MOURNER. 

A  poor  woman  who  had  lost  her 
husband  was  visited  on  the  day  after 
the  sad  event  by  a  neighbour,  who,  to 
her  surprise,  found  the  newly-made 
widow,  instead  of  being  wrapped  in 
conventional  grief,  busily  occupied  in 
supping  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk  with 
evident  relish. 

"  Od,  Maggie,"  said  the  visitor, 
"I'm  glad  to  see  that  ye're  no  takin1 
the  loss  o'  your  man  sair  to  heart. 
Ye're  lookin'  real  weel." 

"  Weel,  Jess,"  replied  the  ^widow, 
"ye  needna  say  that.  I  was  jist 
greetin'  afore  I  took  this  drap  milk 
and  bread,  and  gin  I  had  it  suppit  I'll 
just  begin  again  !" 


SCOTTISH  FOLK  LORE. 

The  following  notes  were  contributed 
to  Notes  and  Queries ;  by  "  C.  D.  A.," 
about  twenty  years  ago  : — 

Salt. 

I  offered  to  help  an  old  Highland 
lady  at  dinner  one  day  to  some  salt 
from  the  "  cellar,"  which  stood  much 
nearer  to  me  than  to  her  ;  she  gravely 
put  back  my  hand,  and  drew  away  her 
plate,  saying  at  the  same  time  with  & 
kind  of  shudder  between  her  teeth — 

"  Help  me  to  santl 
Help  me  to  sorrow  /** 

Sneezing. 

It  is  a  thing  known,  and  fixed  as  the 
eternal  fates  in  the  minds  of  all  douce 
nurses,  and  especially  all  "howdies," 
whatsoever,  that  a  new-born  child  is  in 
the  fairy  spells  until  it  sneezes  ;  then  all 
dauger  is  past.  I  once  overheard  an 
old  and  most  reverend-looking  dame,  ol 
great  experience  in  howdie-craft,  croon- 
ing over  a  new-born  child ;  and  after 
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watching  it  intently,  and  in  silence,  for 
nearly  a  minute,  she  said,  taking  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuff— 

"  Och  I  oich  !  No  yet— no  yet !  n 
Suddenly  the  youngster  exploded  in 
a  startling  manner  into  a  tremendous 
sneeze ;  when  the  old  lady  suddenly 
bent  down,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
drew  her  forefinger  across  the  brows  of 
the  child,  very  much  as  if  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (although,  as  a  strict 
CalvinisL,  she  Would  have  been  scan- 
dalised at  the  idea),  and  joyfully  ex- 
claimed— 

11  God  sain  the  bairn,  it's  no  a  war- 
lock r 

Even  people  of  education  I  have 
heard  say,  and  maintain  stoutly,  that 
no  idiot  ever  sneezed,  or  could  sneeze  ! 


Marriage  Superstition. 

The  sister  of  an  old  servant  married 
a  sailor.  I  asked  Katie  if  the  bridal 
party  had  gone  doun  the  water  for  a 
pleasure  sail  ?  She  answered  me  at 
once,  looking  quite  flurried — 

"  Losh,  no,  sir!  that  wouldna  be 
canny \  ye  ken  ;  we  gaed  up  the  water. 

She  could  give  me  no  reasons,  but 
abundant  examples  of  couples  who  had 
impiously  disregarded  the  custom,  and 
had,  in  Kate's  phraseology,  "galie  a' 
wrang"  in  consequence.  In  some 
instances  the  bride  had  come  to  her 
death  ;  and  in  one  both  bride,  bride- 
groom, and  two  bridesmaids  were 
drowned. 

AN  UNPRACTICAL  ESSAY. 

A  Scottish  dealer  in  cattle  purchased 
a  Copy  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Essay  on 
Irish  Bulls,  under  the  impression  that 
it  had  reference  to  the  animals  in  which 
he  traded.  Pie  speedily  discovered  his 
error,  and  Summed  up  his  opinion  of 
the  work  in  these  words  : — 

"The  woman  that  Wrote  this  book 


maun  be  awfu'  ignorant,  and  a  puir 
silly  body,  to  write  a  book  about  bulls 
without  saying  a  single  word  about 
horned  nowte  in%  forbye  the  bit 
beastie  (the  vignette)  at  the  beginning." 


A  PRODIGY  IN  AYRSHIRE. 

The  following  account  of  a  remark- 
able calculating  girl  appeared  in  The 
North  British  Daily  Mail,  in  1854,  and 
is  worthy  of  preservation  : — 

There  is  at  present  attending  the 
Hastings  school,  Darvel,  in  Ayrshire, 
a  girl  aged  between  eight  and  nine  years, 
who  commenced  the  study  of  arithmetic 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Such  are 
the  powers  of  her  memory  that  she  is 
now  able  to  calculate  mentally,  in  a 
very  few  moments,  such  questions  as 
these  : — How  many  seconds  in  20,  80, 
go,  or  900  years  ?  How  many  ounces 
in  20,  60,  or  100  tons?  She  can  multi- 
ply such  a  line  as  ^894,  19s.  I  id.  by 
32,  56,  or  96,  as  cleverly  and  correctly 
as  any  ordinary  arithmetician  would 
multiply  by  4,  6,  or  8.  Counts  in  long 
division  (simple  and  compound)  she 
divides  by  short  division,  or  in  one  line, 
by  such  figures  as  34,  56,  72,  96,  &ct, 
in  eight  or  ten  seconds.  The  first  time 
her  teacher,  Mr  Tarbet,  discovered  her 
remarkable  abilities  was  when  she  was 
showing  him  swns  multiplied  by  num- 
bers from  14  to  4S80,  which  at  first  he 
thought  she  must  have  worked  on  the 
slate  below,  and  then  transferred.  He 
alleged  as  much,  which  she  would  by 
no  means  admit.  He  then,  to  test  her, 
told  her  to  multiply  a  line  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  which  he  gave  her, 
by  72.  To  his  surprise  she  multiplied 
it  as  fast  as  any  other  person  could  have 
done  by  7.  Yet  this  girl  never  learned 
the  multiplication  table  higher  than  12 
times  12.  She  can  add  up  eight  or  ten 
lines  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  by 
first  adding  the  two  lowest  lines,  then 
the  third  lowest,  and  so  on.  When 
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performing  these  calculations,  every 
limb  and  feature  seems  at  rest.  One 
day  lately,  the  teacher  set  the  door 
open,  and  ordered  the  children  to  be 
quiet,  as  he  was  going  to  give  her  the 
most  difficult  count  she  had  ever  got. 
He  then  told  her  to  walk  out  into  the 
garden,  and  find  out  how  many  moments 
there  were  in  900  years.  She  walked 
only  about  ten  yards  at  an  ordinary 
pace,  when  she  told  the  answer  correctly 
— never  having  reached  the  garden. 
"But,"  says  one  of  the  boys,  "she 
did  a  far  bigger  count  than  that  yester- 
day— the  biggest,  they  say,  that  was 
ever  done  by  anybody — she  multiplied 
123456789  by  987654321,  and  gave  the 
correct  answer  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
for  the  bet  of  a  penny,"  which  she  re- 
fused to  take,  because  her  teacher  had 
forbidden  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
scholars  to  calculate  large  sums  at  the 
bid  ling  of  any  person.  On  being  in- 
lerrogaied  as  to  how  he  knew  whether 
the  answer  was  correct,  the  boy  replied 
that  two  of  them  had  counted  it  on  a 
slate,  and  found  it  correct  ;  and  that 
the  figures  were  so  far  above  hundreds 
of  millions  that  none  of  them  could  read 
thein.  The  giri's  name  was  Margarei 
Cleiand,  daughter  of  Gavin  Cleland, 
shoemaker  in  DarveL 


THE  BLACK  CHANTEIL 

Cluny  Macpherson,  chief  of  his  clan, 
is  in  possession  of  this  ancient  trophy  of 
theirpresence  at  the  North  Inch.  An  ac- 
count of  it  is  given  by  a  tradition,  which 
says,  that  an  aerial  minstrel  appeared 
over  the  heads  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and 
having  played  some  wild  strains,  let 
the  insti-ument  drop  from  his  hand. 
Being  made  of  glass,  it  was  broken  by 
the  fall,  excepting  only  the  chanter, 
which,  as  useal,  was  made  of  lignum 
vita.  The  Macpherson  piper  secured 
this  enchanted  pipe,  and  the  possession 
of  it  is  still  considered  as  ensuring  the 
prosperity  of  the  clan. 


THE  LODGING-HOUSE  DOG. 

Mrs  Macfarlane  was  a  lodging-house 
keeper  in  Glasgow,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  widow.  Mr  Thomas  Mac- 
farlane  was  a  lodger  in  her  house,  but, 
although  bearing  the  same  name,  he 
was  not  related  to  his  landlady.  An 
elderly  gentleman  became  a  fellow- 
lodger,  and  Mrs  M.'s  attention  to  Mr 
M.'s  comfort  decreased  from  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  house,  and  certain  articles 
began  to  disappear.  His  cupboard  was 
systematically  ransacked,  and  as  fre- 
quently as  this  occurred  they  were  not 
to  be  found  when  wanted.  One  day 
Mr  M.  came  home  to  enjoy  a  nice  chop 
he  had  left  safe  in  the  cupboard  when 
he  left  for  his  office  in  the  morning. 
The  chop  was  gone  !  The  landlady 
was  summoned,  and  a  conversation  took 
place,  which  is  here  reproduced  ver- 
batim— 

Mr  M. —  "Mrs  Macfarlane,  where's 
the  chop  I  left  in  the  press  this  mora- 
ing?" 

Airs  M. — "If  the  chop's  no  whaur 
you  left  it,  sir,  the  dowg  maun  hae  took 
it ;  as  for  me,  1  ken  naething  about  ony 
chop  in  the  house  this  day." 

Lodger. — "  Is  the  dog  in  ?" 

Landlady. — "  I'se  warrant  he  is,  un- 
less he's  out  among  the  cats  at  the  back/' 

Lodger, — '*  Bring  him  in  then,  and 
I'll  ask  him  about  the  chop  myself. " 

The  dog,  which  belonged  to  Mr 
Macfarlane,  was  accordingly  sought  for, 
discovered,  and  brought  into  the  room. 
"Towser,"  said  the  lodger,  "did  you 
steal  the  chop  out  of  the  press  this 
morning?"  Towser  looked  first  at  his 
master,  and  then  at  the  landlady,  with 
an  eye  which  neither  lacked  lustre  nor 
intelligence.  The  latter  at  once  accused 
the  dog  of  being  the  thief,  by  saying, 
<(  Ye  needna  look  that  way,  because  ye 
ken  ye  stole  the  chop ;  and  mair  than 
that,  ye  ken  ye  stole  a  big  beefsteak 
out  0  the  same  press  yesterday,  you 
thief-looking  tyke." 


The  book  of  Scottish  anecdote. 


It  so^  happened  that  Mr  Macfarlane's 
press  did  not  contain  such  an  article  on 
the  preceding  day,  but  that  a  fellow- 
lodger  had  met  with  the  loss  of  a 
steak,  and  had  duly  informed  Mr  M. 
of  the  fact.  The  result  was  that  both 
lodgers  gave  immediate  notice  to  quit 
their  apartments,  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  dog  was  not  to  blame,  and  that 
Glasgow  landladies  were  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  English  ones. 


INCONGRUITIES  OF  SCOTTISH  CHURCH 
PSALMODY. 

At  a  meeting  some  years  ago,  for  the 
practice  of  sacred  music,  in  a  leading 
U.  P.  Church  in  Glasgow,  "  the  leader 
of  the  psalmody,"  as  unnp.thile  "  pre- 
centors' are  now  termed,  in  the  course 
of  some  observations  on  church  psal- 
mody, called  attention  to  the  want  of 
good  taste  and  common  sense  in  the 
selection  of  tunes,  which  were  frequent- 
ly so  exceedingly  inappropriate  to  the 
words  as  to  render  the  most  solemn 
psalm  or  hymn  quite  ridiculous  in  the 
singing — a  thing  which,  it  need  not  be 
urged,  ought  most  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  instanced  several  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  own  observation  ;  they 
were'  repeating  tunes,  which  in  most 
cases  will  not  bear  to  be  sung  to  any 
other  words  than  those  for  which  they 
have  been  specially  composed.  In  one 
of  them  the  last  line  of  the  verse,  which 
had  to  be  repeated,  was,  "And  bow 
before  the  throne  but  as  sung  with 
the  repeat,  it  was,  "  bow-wiwp-Bww 
before  the  throne."  The  other  was 
equally  ludicrous;  the  words  were, 
*■'  And  for  His  sheep  he  doth  us  take/' 
which,  from  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the 
repeat,  was  rendered  in  the  singing, 
"And  for  His  sheep  he'd" — "  Ana  for 
Has  sheep  he' d" — "And  for  His  sheep 
He  doth  us  take!"  Another,  "Oh! 
send  down  sal,"  "  Oh  !  send  down  sal,*' 


"Oh!  send  down  salvation  to  us." 
Tn  the  fourth  hymn,  the  females  had  a 
repeat  to  themselves — "  Oh  !  for  a 
man,"  "Oh  1  for  a  man,**  "Oh  !  for 
a  mansion  in  the  skies  lM  Of  course 
the  effect  of  such  outrageous  solecism^ 
in  good  taste,  not  to  speak  of  the 
apparent  blasphemy  and  indecency  of 
them  in  many  cases,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  destroy  that  propriety  of 
feeling  and  conduct  which  should 
always  exist  among  those  engaged  in 
such  a  solemn  exercise  ;  and  our  pre- 
centors ought  to  be  more  careful  in  their 
selection  of  tunes,  and  see  that  they  are 
suitable  to  the  words,  and  let  them 
avoid  repeat  tunes,  unless  they  are 
certain  that  such  incongruities  can  be 
avoided  ;  otherwise  the  consequences 
are  inevitable,  and  the  services,  instead 
of  having  that  solemnising  effect  which 
they  ought  to  have,  will  only  make  the 
foolish  laugh  and  the  judicious  grieve. 


ADAM  BRYDON  OF  ABERLOSK.* 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  an 
early  number  o(  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
It  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  affords 
an  example  of  official  haughtiness  on 
one  hand,  and  a  humorous  disregard 
for  it  on  the  other.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
fuller  account  of  the  matter  has  not 
been  given,  as  it  was  said  that  it  led  to 
the  dismissal  from  office  of  the  party 
complained  of.  "The  king"  was 
George  III.,  and  the  writer  died  in 
1850,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Adam  Brydon  was  a  farmer,  an(f 
resided  at  Aberlosk.  near  Hawick. 
There  was  some  little  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  letter,  but  it  eventually 
reached  the  "  royal  hand" — 

Dear  Sir, — I  went  thirty  miles 

*  Mr  Robert  Brydon,  Eskdalemuir,  Lang- 
holm, presumably  a  relative  or  descendant  of 
the  redoubtable  farmer,  has  favoured  us  with 
the  following  communication, 
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yesterday  on  foot  to  pay  your  taxes, 
and  after  all  the  bodies  would  not  take 
them,  saying  that  I  was  too  late,  and 
that  now  they  must  be  recovered  by 
regular  course  of  law.  I  thought  if 
you  was  like  me,  money  would  never 
come  wrong  to  you,  although  it  were 
a  few  days  too  late  ;  so  I  enclose  you 
twenty -seven  pounds  in  notes,  and  half 
a  guinea,  which  is  the  amount  of 
what  they  charge  me  for  the  last  half 
year ;  and  fourpence  halfpenny  over. 
You  must  send  me  a  receipt  when  the 
coach  comes  back,  else  they  will  not 
believe  that  I  have  paid  you.  Direct 
to  the  care  of  Mr  Andrew  Wilson, 
butcher,  in  Hawick. — I  remain,  Dear 
Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"Adam  Brydon. 

"  P.S. — This  way  of  taxing  the 
farmers  will  never  do  ;  you  wiU  see 
the  upshot. 

"  To  His  Majesty 

George  Rex,  London." 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  letter 
was  extensively  known  by  the  name  of 
his  farm  "  Aberlosk,"  and  possessed 
great  readiness  of  wit  and  repartee. 
He  was  the  friend  and  helper,  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  of  Hogg,  "The 
Ettrick  Shepherd,"  whose  brother, 
David  Hogg,  was  for  some  years  shep- 
herd at  Aberlosk,  where  James  spent 
many  a  day.  The  latter  was  also  con- 
nected with  "  Aberlosk"  for  some  time, 
either  as  nominal  partner  or  shepherd, 
on  the  farm  of  Locherben,  in  Closeburn, 
and  in  an  extant  autograph  letter  to 
him  he  says — 

"  I  have  this  day  taken  the  valuable 
farm  of  Locherben  intentionally  for 
you:1 

Here  it  is  presumed  Hogg  formed 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  charac- 
ters introduced  in  his  Airial  Voyage. 

Many  curious  and  mirth- provoking 
remarks  of  "  Aberlosk"  are  still  current. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Hogg's 


I  ™ 
fountain  Bard,  a  "  neebor  herd" — an 
old  man — called  one  forenoon  at  Aber- 
losk, when  the  new  book  happened  to 
be  lying  on  the  table.  The  shepherd 
took  it  up,  and  reading  the  title  as  the 
"  Mountain's  Beard"  he  exclaimed—.- 

"The  Mountain's  Beard!  What 
can  that  be  T 

(<0h!"  replied  Aberlosk,  "that 
maun  be  rime" 

On  another  occasion,  being  consulted 
by  some  friends  in  Langholm  as  to  his 
opinion  about  the  settlement  of  a  new 
minister,  who,  it  was  reported,  either 
denied  or  entertained  peculiar  views  on 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin — 

"Oh!"  said  Aberlosk,  "he  is  the 
very  man  for  you.  Langholm  folk  hae 
plenty  o'  actual  sin— they  need  nane  o* 
the  original." 

Adam  Brydon  had  a  brother  to  whom 
he  sold  an  estate  called  Burncleugh. 
This  brother  was  much  given  to  new 
schemes  and  unprofitable  hobbies. 
One  season  he  erected  a  small  carding 
mill  on  his  premises,  and  having  pur- 
chased some  second-hand  machinery,  at 
a  place  some  distance  off,  horses  and 
carts  were  in  requisition  to  carry  it 
home.  Aberlosk  himself,  anxious  to 
assist,  went  with  a  horse  and  cart,  and 
either  from  choice  or  necessity  placed 
the  waterwheel,  measuring  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  on  his  own 
cart,  making  his  way  homewards  with, 
his  light  but  large  load.  At  the  outskirts 
of  the  parish  he  met  a  woman  who  ex- 
claimed— 

"Gude  guide  us  a',  Aedie,  what's 
this  ye  hae  on  the  day?" 

"  Did  ye  no  hear  the  news,  Jennie  ?" 
replied  the  laird. 

"No  !  what  is  it?" 

"Oh!  the  deil's  flitting  ;  he'sleavin' 
the  country,  an5  gaun  to  tak  shippin1  at 
Leith,  an'  I'm  just  giein'  him  a  lift 
forrit  wiJ  his  plenishin  ." 

"  An*  terrible  queer  plenishin'  the 
puir  bodie  has, "  quoth  Jennie,  as  both 
went  on  their  ways. 
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JAMES  SMITH. 

Mr  James  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  is 
well  known  as  a  living  Scottish  poet 
of  the  highest  order,  and  his  Poems, 
Songs,  and  Ballads  deserve  the  high 
encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  them.  As  a  writer  of  graphic 
prose  sketches  of  humble  life,  full  of 
genuine  humour  and  rollicking  fun,  he 
is  unrivalled.  Those  only  who  have 
heard  Mr  Smith  tell  his  own  stories 
can  appreciate  his  powers  as  an  actor. 
Mr  Smith,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure 
to  number  among  our  friends,  has  kindly 
consented  to  the  insertion  of  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  his  writings  in  our  collection. 


Peggy  Babbitts  AimtiJs  Funeral. 

"  What  are  ye  ettlin  to  ca'  the  wean ! " 

"Weel,  sir,  Peggy's  thinkin'  on 
ca'in't  after  an'  auld  aunty  o*  hers  by 
the  mither's  side ;  an*  her  name  was 
Jackabeeny  Caraleeny  Peggyrobbie  Mac- 
lasky.  An*  ye  maun  ken  she  was  an 
unco  queer  yin  in  her  day  an'  genera- 
tion. Od?  sir,  there  wasna  yin  o'  the 
family  ever  got  sic  a  burial,  either 
before  or  since;  an*  I'll  tell  ye  hoo. 
Ve  see,  she  dee't  i*  the  Infirmary  awa 
owerbye  at  Embro'  yonder,  ye  ken ; 
an*  it  happent  that  a  sodger  birkie  had 
dee't  at  the  same  time.  Aweel,  sir, 
when  the  sodgers  cam  doun  frae  the 
Castle  to  tak  him  awa,  I'll  be  whuppit 
if  they  didna  lift  up  the  auld  wife  by 
mistake  !  sae  they  took  her  awa  doun 
to  the  kirk -yard,  an'  after  nrin'  three 
rantin'  shots  ower  her  head,  they  gied 
up  the  Canongate  as  proud  as  peacocks, 
playin'  '  The  girl  I  left  behind  vie  I ' " 


Bauldy  Br<nvits  Horse. 

Ae  day,  as  I  was  passin*  Jock's  Lodge, 
the  bawnd  was  playin'  i'  the  barrack 
square.    The  moment  Bassy  heard  it, 


it  put  him  in  mind  o'  his  youthfu'  days; 
for  he  cockit  up  his  lugs,  gaed  a  cheery 
nicher,  syne  dashed  by  the  sentry  wi* 
the  cart  at  his  tail,  like  a  flash  o' 
lichtnin',  an'  gaed  richt  in  ama^ng  the 
sodgers  ;  coupit  ower  the  maysicstand, 
an'  cam  against  a  chield  that  was 
rowtin'  awa  on  a  lang  worly-squorly 
concern  like  a  brass  pump,  an'  broke 
his  leg.  That  was  the  warst  scrape  o' 
a' ;  for  I  was  taen  up  for't,  an'  fined 
twa  pound  for  no  payin'  proper  atten- 
tion to  ma  horse.  May  Auld  Sandy 
wiiap  me  into  pickshafts  if  that  was 
fair. 

"  Pay  proper  attention  to  ma  horse," 
says  I  to  the  auld  vinegar-faced  judge  ; 
"hoo  could  I  help  it,  ma  lord,  when 
the  beast  had  an  ear  for  maysic?  If 
you  was  a  horse,  ma  lord,  an*  you  had 
an  ear  for  maysic,  hoo  could  ye  help 
nicherin'  an'  finikin*  at  the  soond  o*  a 
rowdydow  yersel'?  Hae  ye  nae  fellow- 
feelin',  ma  lord  ?  Eh  ?  Ye  canna  tell 
but  in  twenty  or  thirty  year  after  this, 
ye  may  turn  up  an  auld  horse  yerseV 
yet,  wi'  an  ear  for  maysic  tae  I " 

I  was  fined  ither  twa  pound  for  evenin' 
sic  a  great  man  to  a  horse  ;  an'  a'  this 
was  through  the  horrible  effects  o'  haein' 
a  beast  that  kent  maysic 


Geordie     Dander  s  Legacy. 

Takin'  aff  his  hat,  says  he,  "I'm 
Benjamin  Greasypouches,  the  writer, 
frae  Sourpans,  an*  I've  got  grand  news 
for  ye  ! " 

"  News  \n  says  I. 

"  News  !"  says  Jenny,  a'  shakin'  an* 
shiverin'  like  the  yellow  jeely  cocko- 
lorums  in  the  Honourable  Mistress 
M'Fadgen's  wundy. 

"Ay,  news,"  says  he;  "yer  faither's 
sister,  Mrs  Pernickety  Cocklebrose  o' 
Cocklebrose  Ha'  's  noo  amang  the 
mools,  puir  body  ! " 

"It's  no  possible  |"  cried  Jenny,  wi' 
a  skreech,  liftin'  up  her  hands  like  a 
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mountybank,  an*  dichtin'  her  dry  een 
wi'  a  wet  clout,  for  she  had  never  seen 
the  woman  before  in  her  life. 

"Ay,"  says  he,  "she's  deid ;  an1 
ye'll  aiblins  be  mair  vext  to  hear  that 
she's  left  ye  twenty  pounds  in  guid  hard 
cash,  except  what  comes  to  me,  ye 
oonderstand,  for  lookin'  after't ;  besides 
an  auld  rickety  house,  wi'  the  gable-end 
a'  glitterin'  like  arizzart  haddie's  heid  V 
the  dark,  wi'  sky-blue-scarlet  chucky- 
stanes  an*  oyster-shells  ;  twa  acres  an'- 
a-hauf  an'  three-quarters  o'  prime  Slo- 
cherinskyte  peeryories,  late  an*  early, 
ilka  yin  o*  them  like  a  mason's  mell, 
wi*  a  thumpin'  tattie-bogle  to  fricht 
awa  the  corbies ;  a  braw  fat  grumphy 
wi*  a  wudden  leg,  forbye  a  bonnie  lot 
o'  cocks  an'  hens  that  never  saw  the 
morn  !  Sae  ye're  a  landit  properrietor 
noo,  Geordie,  an'  may  bid  guid  mornin' 
as  sune's  ye  like  to  a'  the  solemn  realities 
o'  muslin  kail.  An'  there's  four  pound 
i'  the  meantime  for  yer  comforts,  jist  to 
gie  ye  a  taste  o*  what's  com  in',  ye 
duggie  !  an'  ye'll  be  sure  to  ca'  ower 
i'  the  mornin'  at  my  chaumers,  No.  946 
Snowker's  Crescent,  for  the  rest  o5  the 
siller,  an'  the  title-deeds  0'  the  property; 
an'  I  needna  say  I'll  be  very  prood  to 
see  ye. " 

"  Hooray  1 "  says  I,  an'  Jenny  fell 
clean  ower  in  a  fent.  But  ye  may  be 
sure  she  wasna  lang  0'  com  in'  tae  when 
there  was  siller  i'  the  case,  Feth  I 
wish  ye  had  seen  her  when  the  Sour- 
pans  writer  gaed  awa.  She  took  ine 
seven  times  roond  the  neck,  an'  ca'd 
me  her  ain  dear  Geordie,  tho'  she  had 
been  yowlin'  art'  yerpin'  an'  girnin'  at 
me  like  an  auld  cat  frae  four  o'clock 
that  very  mornin'  I  Od,  it's  a  strange 
thing  human  nature  after  aJ  ! 


Jenny  Flucker  in  a  Passion. 

Wha'll  buymycaller  haddies?  Wha'll 
buy?  Come  awa,  my  lassie  ;  here's  the 
braw  sonsy  anes  for  ye ;  as  fresh  an' 


as  caller  as  yersel',  but  no  near  sae 
bonnie ;  an'  fifteen  pence  the  piece  is 
a*  I'm  askin' — only  fifteenpence,  my 
darlin' ;  or  hauf-a-croon  for  the  only 
three  left  in  my  creel.    What  d'ye  say, 

na  ?  C-way  !  There's  a  bargain  ye'll 

no  get  every  day.  "What  div  ye  say? 
Fifteenpence  for  what?  Fifteenpence  for 
the  wlivle  6*  thae  braw,  sonsy  fish  I  an* 
scarcely  yin  to  be  seen  in  the  market ! 

 Awa  oot  0'  my  sicht,  ye  ferny. 

tickled  razor-face,  wi'  yer  dirty-dandy 
fluncea,  an'  yer  tapitoorie  heid  o'  sky- 
blue-scarlet  hair,  like  the  Toor  o1  Babel 

on   fire  J  Here !  tak  them  a'  for 

naething  !  Wad  ye  like  them  ?  Oot 
0'  my  sicht,  ye  dowdy-looking  thing  \ 

 O  but  I'm  braw,  braw,  the  day, 

wi'  partan-taes  i*  my  lugs  for  earrings  ! 

 What  a  bonnie  figure-heid  ye'd 

mak  for  a  cockle-boat  !  it's  enough 
to  send  a'  the  fish  in  creation  four  airts 
at  yince  an'  twa  airts  for  Sunday  1 
What  bonnie  feet  ye've  got  for  killin' 
dockers !  Pre!  ty  Miss  Razorface !  Wad 
ye  ever  hae  the  daurin  conscience  4o 
offer  fifteenpence  for  three  0'  the  bon- 
niest fish  that  ever  lay  in  a  creel? 
G-wa,  g-wa  !  ye  surely  tak  me  to  be 

in  the  creel  as  weel's  the  fish  !  

But  let  me  tell  ye  this,  my  woman, 
for  yer  comfort  :  if  ever  ony  man  pits 
as  sma'  a  price  on  you,  as  you  dae  on 
my  fish,  ye'll  stand  a  hantle  sicht  langer 
in  yer  auld  bauchels  than  my  haddies 
*11  lie  in  the  creel.  Tak  that  to  yer 
supper  the  nicht  for  a  change,  bonnie 
Miss  Razorface ;  an'  ye'll  neither  be 
hungry  nor  dry  after't  ! 


Jenny  Blair's  Dream. 

I  dreamt  ae  nicht  that  Sniggers  the 
Factor  took  a  celestial  journey  ;  an'  as 
he  drew  near  to  the  gate,  and  wanted 
admittance,  St  Peter  cried,  "  Bide  aff 
there  ! — bide  aff !  It's  no  here,  Maister 
Sniggers — it's  no  here,  sir ;  ye've  mis- 
ta'en  yer  road  a'thegither ;  tak  care  o' 
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yer  feet :  it's  a  guid  lang  distance  frae 
here,  at  the  left  hand'  side— ye  ken 
w/uiur  !  " 


Old  Edinburgh  Ministers. 

There  was  wee  Scotty,  o'  the  Coogate 
Kirk  ;  an'  a  famous  preacher  he  was. 
Ye  couldna  get  a  seat  in  his  kirk,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  o'  his  popularity. 
But  he  was  sadly  bat  he  red  wi'  his  flock, 
for  they  kept  him  aye  in  het  water. 

Ae  day  he  was  preaching  on  Job. 
"  My  brethren,"  says  he,  "Job,  in  the 
first  place,  was  a  sairly- tried  man  ;  Job, 
in  the  second  place,  was  an  uncom- 
monly patient  man  ;  Job,  in  the  third 
place,  never  preached  in  the  Coogate  ; 
fourthly,  and  lastly,  had  Job  preached 
there.  Lord  help  his  patience  ! 

At  anither  time,  before  the  service 
began,  when  there  was  a  great  noise 
o'  folk  gaun  into  their  seats,  he  got  up 
in  the  pu'pit  an'  cried  out — "Oh  that 
I  could  hear  the  pence  birlin'  in  the 
plate  at  the  door  wi'  half  the  noise  ye 
mak  \vf  yer  cheep  in'  shoon  !  Oh  that 
Paul  had  been  here  wi'  a  lang  wudden 
ladle  !  for  yer  coppers  are  strangers  in 
a  far  country,  an*  as  for  yer  silver  an' 
gold  let  ns  pray  ! " 

An'  there  was  Deddy  Weston,  wha 
began  ane  o'  his  Sunday- morning  ser- 
vices in  this  manner  : — "  My  brethren, 
I'll  divide  my  discourse  the  day  into 
three  heads.  Firstly,  I'll  tell  ye  some- 
thing that  I  ken,  an'  you  dinna  ken. 
Secondly,  I'll  tell  ye  something  that  you 
ken,  an'  I  dinna  ken.  Thirdly \  I'll 
tell  ye  something  that  neither  you  nor 
me  ken. 

"Firstly,  Coming  ower  a  style  this 
lnornin',  my  breeks  got  an  unco  skreed. 
That's  something  that  I  ken,  an'  you 
dinna  ken. 

"Secondly,  What  you're  gaun  to  gie 
Charlie  Waddie,  the  tailor,  for  mendin' 
my  breeks,  is  what  you  ken,  an'  I  dinna 
ken. 


"  Thirdly,  What  Charlie  Waddle's 
to  tak  'for  mendin*  my  breeks,  is  what 
neither  you  nor  me  ken. 

"Finally,  and  lastly,  Hand  round 
the  ladle." 

An'  there  was  Doctor  Dabster,  that 
could  pit  a  bottle  or  twa  under  his 
belt,  an*  was  neither  up  nor  cloun. 
But  an  unco  bitter  body  was  he  when 
there  was  a  sma*  collection.  Before 
the  service  began,  the  beadle  generally 
handed  him  a  slip  o'  paper,  stating  the 
amount  collected.  Ae  day,  a'  the  siller 
gathered  was  only  twashillin's  an'  nine- 
pence  ;  an'  he  could  never  get  this  out 
o'  his  head  through  the  whole  o'  his 
sermon.  It  was  aye  spunkin'  oot  noo 
an'  then.  "It's  the  land  o'  Canawn 
ye're  thrang  strivin'  after,"  says  he  ; 
* '  the  land  o'  Canawn,  eh  ? — twa  an' 
ninepence  ! — yes,  ye're  sure  to  gang 
there  !  I  think  I  see  ye  !  Nae  doot 
ye' 11  think  yersel's  on  the  richt  road 
for't.  Ask  yer  consciences,  an'  see 
what  they'll  say.  Ask  them,  an'  what 
will  they  say?  I'll  tell  ye:  'Twa 
miserable  shillin's  an'  ninepence  is  puir 
passage- money  for  sic  a  lang  journey  ! ' 
What  ?  Twa-an'-ninepence  !  As  weel 
micht  a  coo  gang  up  a  tree,  tail  fore- 
most, an'  whistle  like  a  superannuated 
mavis,  as  get  to  Canawn  for  that  I " 


A  "SNEI.L"  LAW. 

"  Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  call 
the  forty- -five,  young  gentleman  ;  when 
the  Southerns'  heads  made  their  last 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  claymores? 
There  was  a  set  of  rampauging  clilelds 
in  the  country  then  that  they  called 
rebels — I  never  could  find  out  what  for. 
Some  men  should  have  been  wi'  them 

that  never  came — Provost  5  Skye, 

and  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair  for  that, 
ye  ken.  Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at 
last.  Cloured  crowns  were  plenty,  and 
raxed  necks  came  into  fashion.  I 
dinna  mind  very  weel  what  I  was 
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doing,  swaggering  abont  the  country 
with  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt" for  five 
or  six  months  or  thereaway ;  but  I  had  a 
weary  waking  out  of  a  wild  dream. 
Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a 
misty  morning,  with  my  hand,  just  for 
fear  of  going  astray,  linked  into  a  hand- 
cuff, as  they  call  it,  with  poor  Harry 
Redgaunt let's  fastened  into  the  other  ; 
and  there  we  were,  trudging  along  with 
about  a  score  more  that  had  thrust  their 
horns  ower  deep  in  the  bog,  just  like 
ourselves,  and  a  sergeant's  guard  of 
redcoats,  with  twa  file  of  dragoons,  to 
keep  all  quiet  and  give  us  heart  by  the 
road.  Now,  if  this  mode  of  travelling 
was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did 
not  particularly  recommend  it ;  for,  you 
understand,  young  man,  that  they  did 
not  trust  these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  be 
tried  by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly 
countrymen,  though  ane  would  have 
thought  they  would  have  found  Whigs 
enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all  ;  but 
they  behove  to  trounce  us  away  to  be 
tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the  folk  had 
been  so  frightened  that  had  you  brought 
a  whole  Highland  clan  at  once  into  the 
court*  they  would  have  put  their  hands 
upon  their  cen  and  cried,  "Hang them 
a',  just  to  be  quit  of  them  !" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  provost,  "that 
was  a  snell  law,  I  grant  ye." 

"Snell!"  said  the  wife,  "snell!  I 
wish  they  that  passed  it  had  the  jury  I 
would  recommend  them  to  1" — Red- 
gauntlet* 


THE  BRANDANES. 

The  men  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  were 
called  Brandanes,  from  what  derivation 
is  not  quite  certain,  though  the  strong 
probability  lies  with  Dr  Leyden,  who 
deduces  the  name  from  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Island  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde — 
viz.,  St  Brandin.  The  territory  of 
Bute  was  the  king's  own  patrimony,  and 
its  natives  his  personal  followers.  The 


noble  family  of  Bute,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs,  are  an  ancient 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  house. 
— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


staunfok't  and  crawfor't. 

When  Sir  D.  K.  Sand  ford  and  Mr 
Crawford  were  contesting  the  seat  for 
Paisley,  an  old  woman  visited  Glasgow 
on  the  day  of  the  election.  Being 
asked  what  the  probable  result  would 
be,  she  replied,  with  more  wit,  per- 
haps, than  she  was  aware  of — 

' '  I  dinna  weel  ken  wha'll  get  it,  nor 
I  dinna  muckle  care ;  but  folks  that 
should  ken  say  that  Staunfor't  will  get 
it,  and  that  Crawford  will  no  get  it." 


A  LONG  HORSE. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  horse  the  length 
o'  Paisley?"  said  a  gentleman  one  day, 
popping  his  head  in  at  the  bar  window 
of  the  Eagle  Inn. 

"  Deed  no,"  said  mine  host ;  "I 
havena  ony  that  length  ;  but  1*11  gie 
you  as  lang  a  ane  as  I  can"—*Laird  of 
Logan. 


SIR  GEORGE  LQCKHART. 

Sir  George  Lockhart  was  President 
of  the  Couit  of  Session,  and  was  "  pis- 
tolled "  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh 
by  John  Chiesley,  of  Dairy,  in  the  year 
16S9.  The  revenge  of  this  desperate 
man  was  stimulated  by  an  opinion  that 
he  had  sustained  injustice  in  a  decreet- 
arbitral  pronounced  by  the  President, 
assigning  an  alimentary  provision  of 
about  ^93  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  is  said  at  first  to  have  de- 
signed to  shoot  the  judge,  while  attend- 
ing upon  divine  worship,  but  was  diverted 
by  some  feeling  concerning  the  skictfty 
of  the  place.    After  the  congregation 
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was  dismissed,  he  dogged  his  victim  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  close,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lawnmarket,  in  which  the 
President's  house  was  situated,  and  shot 
him  dead,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  it. 
This  act  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  spectators.  The  assassin 
made  no  attempt  to  fly,  but  boasted 
of  the  deed,  saying,  "I  have  taught 
the  President  how  to  do  justice."  He 
had  at  least  given  him  fair  warning,  as 
Jack  Cade  says  on  a  similar  occasion. 
The  murderer,  after  undergoing  the 
torture,  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Estates 
of  Parliament,  was  tried  before  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  as  high 
sheriff,  and  condemned  to  be  dragged 
on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution, 
to  have  his  right  hand  struck  off  while 
he  yet  lived,  and  finally,  to  be  hung  on 
the  gallows,  with  the  pistol  wherewith 
he  shot  the  President  tied  round  his 
neck.  This  execution  took  place  on 
the  3d  of  April  1689;  and  the  incident 
was  long  remembered  as  a  dreadful  in- 
stance of  what  the  law  books  call  the 
perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum* — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


"THE  BONNIE  HOUSE  O*  AIRLIE." 

In  1640  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  was 
a  devoted  royalist,  fearing  that  he  might 
be  compelled  to  sign  the  Covenant,  went 
to  England,  and  left  his  castles,  Airlie 
and  Forter,  both  well  garrisoned,  in 
charge  of  his  son,  Lord  Ogilvy,  The 
latter,  being  summoned  by  the  Cove- 
nanters to  surrender,  replied,  that  as 
"his  father  was  absent,  and  he  left 
no  such  commission  with  him,  as  to 
render  his  house  to  any  subjects,  he 
would  defend  the  same  to  his  power, 
till  his  father  returned  from  England." 

The  Committee  of  Estates,  being  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  get  these 
strongholds  into  their  hands,  issued  a 
commission  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  au- 


thorizing him  to  take  and  destroy  the 
castles.  As  there  had  been  a  feud  of 
long  standing  between  Argyle  and  the 
Ogilvys,  he  gladly  undertook  the  task. 
Lord  Ogilvy,  seeing  that  resistance  was 
hopeless,  withdrew  from  the  Castle  of 
Airlie.  Argyle  fulfilled  his  instructions 
with  fierce  fidelity,  burning  the  castle, 
and  razing  the  walls.  Gordon  of  RoUiie- 
may,  in  an  Account  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
states  that  Argyle  "  was  seen  taking  a 
hammer  in  his  hand,  and  knocking 
down  the  hewed  work  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  till  he  did  sweat  at  his 
work." 

From  Airlie,  Argyle  marched  to  For- 
far, where  Lady  Ogilvy,  then  near  her 
confinement,  had  been  sent  for  safety. 
Ke  treated  her  with  great  cruelty, 
turned  her  out  of  doors,  refusing  per- 
mission to  her  grandmother,  Lady 
Drummie,  to  shelter  her  in  her  own 
house  at  Kelly. 

The  well-known  ballad,  "The  Bonnie 
House  o*  Airlie,"  is  founded  on  these 
incidents. 


AN  OPINION  ON  WHISKY. 

"Ill  no  deny,  sir, "  said  an  old  man 
to  a  temperance  advocate,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  adopt 
his  principles,  "I'll  no  deny,  sir,  but 
that  whisky  is  a  bad  thing,  specially 
bad  whisky  ! " 


SCOTTISH  JUDGES. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lord 
prefixed  to  their  own  temporal  designa- 
tion. As  the  wives  of  these  official 
dignitaries  do  not  bear  any  share  in 
their  husband's  lion 011  rs,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  lord's  family 
name.  They  were  not  always  con- 
tented with  this  species  of  Salique 
law,  which  certainly  is  somewhat  ineon,- 
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si.stent.  But  their  pretensions  to  title 
are  said  to  have  been  long  hince  re- 
pelled by  James  V.,  who  founded  the 
College  of  Justice. 

"I,"  said  he,  "made  the  carles 
lords,  but  who  the  devil  made  the 
cariines  ladies?" 


"another  opportunity." 

An  old  gentleman  named  Scott  was 
engaged  in  the  "  affair  of  the  '15  "  (the 
Rebellion  of  1715),  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty was  saved  from  the  gallows,  by 
the  intercession  of  the  Duchess  of  Bnc- 
cleuch  and  Monmouth.  Her  grace,  who 
maintained  considerable  authority  over 
her  elan,  sent  for  the  object  of  her  in- 
tercession, and  warning  him  of  the  risk 
which  he  had  run,  and  the  trouble  she 
had  taken  on  his  account,  wound  up  her 
lecture  by  intimating  that,  in  case  of 
such  disloyalty  again,  he  was  not  to 
expect  her  interest  in  his  favour. 

"  An'  it  plense  your  gTace,"  said  the 
stout  old  Tory,  "1  fear  I  am  too  old 
to  see  another  opportunity. " 


THE  "MERIDIAN." 

John's  Coffee-house  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh  still  exists,  in  name 
only  however,  the  original  small,  dark 
place  having  been  burnt.  It  was  the 
resort  of  such  writers  and  clerks  be- 
longing to  the  Parliament  House  above 
fifty  years  ago  as  retained  the  ancient 
Scottish  custom  of  a  "meridian,"  as 
it  was  called,  or  noontide  dram  of 
spirits.  If  their  proceedings  were 
watched,  they  might  be  seen  to  turn 
fidgety  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  ex- 
change  looks  with  each  other  from  their 
separate  desks,  till  at  length  some  one 
of  formal  and  dignified  presence  assumed 
the  honour  of  leading  one,  when  away 
they  went,  threading  the  crowd  like  a 
string  of  wild -fowl,  crossed  the  square 


or  close,  and  following  each  other  info 
the  coffee-house,  received  in  turn  fron 
the  hand  of  the  waiter  the  meridian 
which  was  placed  ready  at  the  ba 
This  they  did  day  by  day  ;  and  thoug 
they  did  not  speak  to  one  another,  the 
seemed  to  attach  a  certain  degree 
sociability  to  performing  the  ceremony 
in  company. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PINT. 

'Hie  Scottish  pint  of  liquid  measu 
comprehends  four  English  measures  < 
the  same  denomination.  The  jest 
well  known  of  my  poor  countryman 
who,  driven  to  extremity  by  the  railler 
of  the  Southron,  on  the  small  value  < 
the  Scottish  coin,  at  length  answered- 

"Ay,  ay?  but  the  deil  tak  them 
that  has  the  least  pint-stoup  ? " — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


ON  MALCOLM  DOWNIE. 

Here  lies  interr'd  a  man  o'  micht, 
They  ca'd  him  Malcolm  Downie ; 

He  lost  his  life  ae  market  nicht, 
By  fa'ing  aft'  his  pownie. 


Aged  37  Years. 


BRUCE  AND  DE  BOHUN. 

At  the  battle  of  Ban  nock  burn,  in 
1 31 4,  the  English  vanguard,  com* 
manded  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucestet 
and  Hereford,  came  in  sight  of  the 
Scottish  army  upon  the  evening  of  the 
23d  of  June.  Bruce  was  then  riding 
upon  a  little  palfrey,  in  front  of  his  fore- 
most line,  putting  his  host  in  order.  It 
was  then  that  a  personal  encounter  took 
place  betwixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  de 
Bohnn,  a  gallant  English  knight,  the 
issue  of  which  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  both  armies.    Sir  Henry 
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was  slain  by  one  blow  of  the  battle- 
axe. 

The  Scottish  leaders  remonstrated 
with  the  king  upon  his  temerity.  He 
only  answered,  **I  have  broken  my 
good  battle-axe."  The  English  van- 
guard retreated  after  witnessing  this 
single  combat 


GIPSIES  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE 

This  singular  race  of  people  are  first 
noticed  in  the  records  of  Aberdeen,  in 
1527,  when  a  number  of  them  made 
their  appearance,  under  a  leader  called 
Eiken  Jaks.  They  remained  for  some 
time,  until  being  impeached  for  stealing 
silver  spoons  from  one  of  the  citizens 
they  took  their  departure.  John  Faw, 
recognised  by  James  V.  as  Lord  and 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  took  up  his  abode 
some  lime  along  with  his  brother  George, 
and  their  company.  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  palmistry,  although  they 
occasionally  employed  themselves  in 
some  rude  handicraft,  or  as  tinkers. 
They  soon  became  so  audacious,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  banish  them 
from  the  town,  but  the  earl  and  his 
wife  and  sister  were  excepted  from  this 
act  of  proscription. 


BOOKING  HIMSELF. 

"What  name,  sir?"  said  a  booking 
clerk  at  a  coach  office  in  Paisley,,  to  a 
person  who  was  applying  for  a  seat  in 
the  Glasgow  coach.  "  What  hae  ye  to 
daewi'  111  y  name,  gin  I  gie  ye  the  siller?" 
replied  the  applicant 

"  I  require  it  for  the  way-bill ;  and 
unless  you  give  it,  you  can't  have  a 
place  in  the  coach,"  said  the  clerk. 

'*  Oh  !  gin  that  be  the  case,  I  suppose 
ye  maim  hae't.  Weel,  then,  my  name's 
John  Tamson  o*  Butter  Braes,  an3  ye 
may  put  esquire  till't  gin  ye  Uke;  at 
least  I  live  on  my  ain  farm." 


HIGHLANDERS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  aristocracy  of  New  Zealand,  in 
fact,  may  be  said  to  be  the  Highlanders. 
I  stayed  with  the  grandson  of  a  High- 
lander, for  example,  who  has  half-a- 
mi 11  ion  of  sheep.  I  saw  another  High- 
lander, who  is  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  who  went  there  with  nothing,  I 
believe,  and  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  sheep.  I  heard 
of  two  Highlanders  who  took  their 
stand  upon  two  mountains  in  New 
Zealand,  and  each  asked  government 
to  give  them  a  lease  of  the  land  that 
they  saw  from  the  tops  of  these  respec- 
tive mountains.  They  obtained  their 
wish,  and  are  now  both  wealthy  mem 
From  a  New  Zealand  paper  to-day  I 
see  the  Highlanders  are  so  successful, 
that  a  Chinaman  making  application 
for  some  employment  called  himself: 
Macgillivray.  The  people  were  aston- 
ished. They  had  never  heard  a  China- 
man called  Macgillivray,  and  they  asked 
what  the  meaning  of  it  was.  The  reply 
of  the  Chinaman  was,  that  there  was 
no  use  of  any  one  making  application 
unless  he  were  a  Scotsman.  —  James 
Begg,  D.D. 


11  BORN  TO  COMMAND." 

While  a  small  sloop  belonging  to 
some  port  in  the  "Kingdom"  of  Fife 
was  entering  the  Frith  of  Forth  one 
night,  a  gale  came  on,  and  this  necessi- 
tated the  shortening  of  sail.  The  ship 
was  not  much  above  the  tonnage  of  an 
ordinary  herring  boat.  The  skipper 
alone  was  on  deck,  and  at  the  helm  ; 
in  fact,  he  constituted  the  watch.  When 
the  gale  increased  he  left  his  post, 
walked  forward  to  the  forecastle,  and 
thus  called  down  the  hatchway — 

"  All  hands,  ahoy.  Come  up,  Jamie 
and  the  laddie,  and  bring  up  the  wee 
jibbie  under  your  arm,'1— Dr  Wilsoiu 
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STEALING  TEA. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a  poor  woman  was  brought  before 
a  Greenock  magistrate,  charged  with 
stealing  tea  from  a  ship's  side. 

It  was  her  first  offence,  and  the 
bailie  said — 

11  What  tempted  ye  to  do  it,. woman?" 

The  prisoner  burst  into  tears,  and  re- 
plied— 

"It  was  the  deevil  tempit  me." 

"The  deevil,  honest  man,"  answered 
the  magistrate,  "had  nothing  to  do 
wi't ;  [sotto  voce)  at  least  I  never  kenn'd 
he  was  sic  a  grand  judge  o'  tea,  for  it 
was  the  best  kist  in  the  ship  ;  sae  ye 
maun  e'en  gang  to  the  lock-up  for  a 
week." 


A  SHEEP-STEALING  DOG. 

Murdison  and  Millar  were  a  sheep - 
farmer  and  his  shepherd  in  the  vale  of 
Tweed,  who  carried  on  an  extensive 
system  of  devastation  on  the  flocks  of 
their  neighbours  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  "Yarrow,"  a  dog  belonging  to 
Millar,  was  so  well  trained,  that  he  had 
only  to  show  him  during  the  day  the 

Earcel  of  sheep  which  he  desired  to 
ave  ;  and  when  dismissed  at  night  for 
the  purpose,  Yarrow  went  right  to  the 
pasture  where  the  flock  had  fed,  and 
carried  off  the  quantity  shown  to  him. 
He  then  drove  them  before  him  by  the 
most  secret  paths  to  Murdison's  farm, 
where  the  dishonest  master  and  servant 
were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  booty. 
Two  things  were  remarkable.  In  the 
first  place,  that  if  the  dog,  when  thus 
dishonestly  employed,  actually  met  his 
master,  he  observed  great  caution  in 
recognising  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
afraid  of  bringing  him  under  suspicion  ; 
secondly,  that  he  showed  a  distinct 
sense  that  the  illegal  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  endure  daylight.   The  sheep  , 


which  he  was  directed  to  drive  were 
often  reluctant  to  leave  their  own  pas- 
tures, and  sometimes  the  intervention 
of  rivers  and  other  obstacles  made  their 
progress  peculiarly  difficult.  On  such 
occasions,  Yarrow  continued  his  efforts 
to  drive  his  plunder  forward,  until  the 
day  began  to  dawn  ;  a  signal  which  he 
conceived  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  desert  his  spoil,  and  slink  homeward 
by  a  circuitous  road.  It  is  generally 
said  this  accomplished  dog  was  hanged 
along  with  his  master ;  but  the  truth 
is,  he  survived  him  long,  in  the  service 
of  a  man  in  Leithen.  yet  was  said  after- 
wards to  have  shown  little  of  the  won- 
derful instinct  exhibited  in  the  service 
of  Millar.—  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


THE  KITTLE  NINE-STEPS. 

This  was  a  pass  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  Castle-rock  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
north,  by  which  it  was  just  possible 
for  a  goat  or  a  High  School  boy  to  turn 
the  corner  of  the  building,  where  it  rose 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  This 
was  so  favourite  a  feat  with  the  "hell 
and  neck  boys",  of  the  higher  classes, 
that  at  one  time  sentinels  were  posted 
to  prevent  its  repetition.  One  of  the 
nine -steps  was  rendered  more  secure 
because  the  climber  could  take  hold  of 
the  root  of  a  nettle,  so  precarious  were 
the  means  of  passing  this  celebrated 
spot. 


ESTHER,  THE  GIPSY  QUEEN. 

Queen  Esther,  the  gipsy  sovereign, 
used  to  give  a  quaint  description  of  the 
village  of  Kirk-Yetholm,  where  she  re- 
sided. 

"  Yetholm,"  she  said,  "is  sae  mingle- 
mangle,  that  ane  micht  think  it  was 
either  built  on  a  dark  nicht,  or  sawii 
on  a  windy  ane." 

Speaking  of  the  inhabitants,  she  said 
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they  were  "maistly  Irish,"  and  none 
of  her  "seed,  breed,  or  generation." 
Apropos  of  her  demeanour  before  her 
numerous  visitors,  she  one  clay  came 
out  with  this  naive  confession — 

' 1 1  need  to  hae  fifty  faces — a  face  for 
a  minister,  a  face  for  a  gentleman,  a 
face  for  a  blackguard,  and  a  face  for 
an  honest  man  ! "  And  a  clerical  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  before  her  with 
his  third  wife,  she  apostrophised  thus  : 

"  Ah  1  Mr  ,  ye're  an  awfu'  waster 

o'  women  ! " 


BIBLES  AND  BOTTLES  OF  ALE. 

It  was  once  the  universal  custom  to 
place  ale,  wine,  or  some  other  strong 
liquor,  in  the  chamber  of  an  honoured 
guest,  to  assuage  his  thirst,  should  he 
feel  any  on  awaking  in  the  night,  which, 
considering  that  the  hospitality  of  that 
period  often  reached  excess,  was  by  no 
means  unlikely. 

The  author  has  met  some  instances 
of  it  in  former  days,  and  in  old-fashioned 
families.  It  was,  perhaps,  no  poetic 
fiction  that  records  how 

*'  My  curnmcr  and  I  la}r  down  to  sleep 
With  two  pint  stoups  fit  our  bed-feet ; 
And  aye  when  we  waken't  we  drank  them 
dry: 

What  think  ye  o'  my  cummer  and  I?" 

It  is  a  current  story  in  Tcviotdale, 
that  in  the  house  of  an  ancient  family 
of  distinction,  much  addicted  to  the 
Presbyterian  cause,  a  Bible  was  always 
put  into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
guests,  along  with  a  bottle  of  strong 
ale.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
meeting  of  clergymen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle,  all  of  whom  were  invited  to 
dine  by  the  worthy  baronet,  and  several 
abode  all  night.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  seven  of  the  re- 
verend guests  were  allotted  to  one  large 
barrack -room,  which  was  used  on  such 
occasions  of  extended  hospitality.  The 
butler  took  care  that  the  divines  were 


presented,  according  to  custom,  each 
with  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  ale,  But 
after  a  little  consultation  among  them- 
selves, they  are  said  to  have  recalled 
the  domestic  as  he  was  leaving  the 
apartment. 

' ( My  friend,"  said  one  of  the  vene- 
rable guests,  "you  must  know,  when 
we  meet  together  as  brethren,  the 
youngest  minister  reads  aloud  a  portion 
of  Scripture  to  the  rest — only  one  Bible 
therefore  is  necessary;  take  away  the 
other  six,  and  in  their  place  bring  six 
more  bottles  of  ale." 

This  synod  would  have  suited  the 
"hermit  sage"  of  Johnson,  who  an- 
swered a  pupil  who  inquired  for  the 
real  road  to  happiness  with  the  cele- 
brated line — 

M  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer  ! " 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


"THE  other  macnab." 

When  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Macnab 
emigrated  to  Canada,  with  a  hundred 
followers,  he,  on  arriving  at  Toronto, 
called  on  his  namesake  Sir  Allan,  and 
left  his  card,  which  bore  on  it  his  usual 
appellation,  "The  Macnab." 

Sir  Allan  promptly  returned  his  visit, 
leaving  his  card  as  "The  other  Mac- 
nab?" 


JACOBITE  BANK  NOTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh,  in  1865, 
there  was  exhibited  an  engraved  cop- 
perplate, found  near  the  west  end  of 
Loch  Laggan,  which  was  one  of  those 
engraved  by  Sir  Robert  Strange  for 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Culloden.  It  is  engraved 
for  notes  of  "one  penny,"  "twopence," 
"  threepence,"  and  "  sixpence."  Each 
note  has  a  back-ground  of  a  trophy  of 
arms,  with  the  letters  "P.  C."  in  the 
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centre,  surrounded  by  a  crown  and 
three  feathers  ;  and  although  slightly 
engraved,  is  marked  by  the  graceful 
manner  of  the  engraver.  This  inte- 
resting relic  seems  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  retreat  from  Culloden,  and  was 
found  as  already  stated. 


lawyers'  sleepless  nights. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  observed  by 
Counsellor  Pleydell,  that  a  lawyer's 
anxiety  about  his  case,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  some  time  in  practice, 
will  seldom  disturb  his  rest  or  digestion. 
Clients  will,  however,  sometimes  fondly 
entertain  a  different  opinion.  I  was 
told  by  an  excellent  judge  now  no  more, 
of  a  country  gentleman  who  (addressing 
his  leading  counsel,  my  informer,  then 
an  advocate  in  great  practice,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  case 
was  to  be  pleaded)  said,  with  singnlar 
bonhomie — 

"  Weel,  my  lord"  {the  counsel  was 
then  Lord  Advocate),  "the  awful  day 
is  come  at  last.  I  havena  been  able 
to  sleep  a  wink  for  thinking  of  it,  nor, 
I  daresay,  your  lordship  either  ! " — 
Sir  Waiter  Scott. 


A  SERIOUS  BLUNDER, 

Watty  Marshall  was  a  simple,  useless, 
good-for-nothing  body,  who  somehow 
or  other  got  married  to  a  terrible  shrew 
of  a  wife.  Finding  out  that  she  had 
made  a  bad  bargain,  she  resolved  to 
have  the  best  of  it,  and  accordingly 
abused  and  thrashed  her  luckless  spouse 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he,  in  despair, 
went  to  the  minister  to  get  unmarried. 
The  parson  told  him  that  he  could  do 


him  no  such  service,  as  marriages  were 

made  in  heaven. 

"Made  in  heaven,  sir,"  cried  Watty  ; 
"it's  a  lee  !  I  was  marriet  i'  your  ain 
kitchen,  wr*  your  twa  servant  hizzies 
looking  on  !  I  doubt  ye  hae  made  an 
awfu'  mistake  wi'  my  marriage,  sir,  for 
the  muckle  fire  that  was  bleczing  at  the 
time  made  it  look  far  mair  like  the 
other  place  !  What  a  life  I'll  hae  to 
lead,  baith  in  this  warld  and  the  next, 
for  that  blunder  o'  yours,  minister  ! " 


THE  HARDEST  SHARE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Sandy  Tulloch  lived  with  his  sister 
and  her  husband  on  an  upland  farm 
a  good  many  miles  from  the  county 
town.  Sandy  was  not  exactly  what  is 
called  "half-witted,"  but  Ins  ideas 
were  sometimes  a  little  hazy.  When 
the  minister  came  to  baptize  one  of  his 
sister's  children,  a  "nceborwife"  sent 
Sandy  to  the  well,  which  was  some 
distance  from  the  house,  for  two  buckets 
of  water,  just  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way.  But  Sanely,  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  was  back 
in  "no  time,"  with  the  buckets  running 
over  and  the  perspiration  streaming 
down  his  honest  face.  Before  he  had 
hardly  recovered  his  breath,  however, 
the  "neebor,"  who  took  the  buckets 
and  quickly  emptied  their  contents,  was 
back  again  with  them,  and  despatched 
him  for  another  "rake."  This  opera- 
tion was  performed  several  times  with 
great  success;  and  the  baptismal  cere- 
mony was  got  through  without  inter- 
ruption. Sandy  was  often  afterwards 
heard  to  declare,  when  any  one  spoke 
of  a  baptism — 

"  Od,  I  pity  them  that  hae  the  water 
to  carry  I " 
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Radical,  Sensible,  209 
Ramsay's,  Allan, Goose  Pie,  7S 
Rap  on  the  Lug,  503 
Real  Conversion,  216 
Real  Umbrella,  618 
Reason,  Cogent.  533 
Reason  for  Rejoicing,  319 
Reason,  Possible,  607 
Reason,  Very  Proper,  276 
Reasonable  Inference,  329 
Recruiting  Sergeant's  Appeal, 

Reeling  and  Spinin^,  46 
Regaining  Lost  Ground,  27 
Relief.  455 

Repentance,  Meet,  346 
Retreat,  Speedy,  474 
Rhyming  Keenest,  611 
Riddle,  Personal,  490 
Right  or  Wrong,  568 
Rising,  General,  21 
Roman  Gommeral,  166 

Sabbatarian,  -198 
S  dibaiarian  Difficulty,  615 
Sife  Ground,  278 
"  Sam;  "  David  Hume,  16 
Sair  Fecht,  rot 
Salesman,  Good,  31 
Same  Direction,  617 
Same  Whip,  366 
Since  for  the  Goose,  118 
Siy  a  Swecr,  696 
Science,  Practical,  8s 
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Scorch  "  Wut,"  rat 
Scotchman  Outwitted.  359 
Scot's  Answer,  610 
Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Serpents 

fochi,,  711 
Scott  as  a  Punster,  435 
Scott  ami  Tom  Purdie,  20 
Scott's  Signboard,  430 
Scottish   Church  Psalmody, 

Incongruities  of,  725 
Scottish  Lairds  and  German 

Prince.*,  286 
Scottish  Pint,  732 
Scottish  Provost,  402 
Sea,  Quite  at,  tog 
Seceder,  Self- Righteous,  117 
41  Sell,"  134 

Sermon,  Extempore,  3S3 
Servant,  Unsophisticated,  290 
Servants  versus  Master,  705 
Service,  Mutual,  270 
Settler,  116 
Settler  Settled,  134 
Shakspeare  Eclipsed,  256 
Sharp  Lad,  93 
Sheep  Heads,  English,  23 
Sheep's  Eye  View,  106 
Shepherd,  The,  on  Gluttony, 
181 

Shepherd  on  Shaving,  222 
Shepherd  on  Sumphs,  165 
Shepherd's  Mode  of  Cure,  350 
Shooting  among  the  Doos,  123 

Shop  !  259 

Shopkecping  Duet,  86 
hort  and  Sweet,  58 

wd  Gaoler,  717  1 
ip  !  428 
Altered,  553 
,  Purpose-L'ke,  476 
triging  to  some  Purpose,  473 
Skipper  in  a  Fix,  346 
Slander,  217 
Sleeping  in  Church,  302 
Sleeping  or  Waking?  17 
Slow  but  Sure.  659 
Smith,  Or  Adam,  249 
Smith,  James,  727 
Smollett's  Practical  Joke,  573 
Smuggled  Scotsman.  206 
Smuggling  a  General,  27 
Smuggling,  Reasons  for  Na- 
tional, 199 
Snuffers,  Pair  of,  279 
Snug  in  Bed,  645 
Soldier,  Easy-going,  480 
Soldiers'  Wives,  709 
Solomon,  Wiser  than,  151 
Sons  or  Daughters?  85 
Sound  Reasoning,  356 

Speak  of  the  ,  k,  382 

Speir,  Will,  and  the  Dogs,  458 
Speir's,  Will,  Horse,  28 
Spelling  made  Easy,  524 


Spigot's  Oot,  65 
Spiritual  Factory,  333 
Square  and  Distance,  530 
Staimfor't  and  Craw  for' t,  730 
Stealing  Hens,  556 
Stealing  Tea,  734 
Steam  versns  Man,  444 
Stirling,  General,  404 
Story,  Two  Ways  of  Telling  a, 
174 

Sublime  and  Ridiculous,  368 
Suitable  Food,  345 
Sun  at  Fault,  625 
Sunday,  Accommodating,  404 
Surprising  World,  631 
Sweet  Revenge,  721 
Symmetry.  595 
Systematic  Mourner,  723 

Table  Amenities,  660 
Tail,  Inexplicable,  330 
Tailor  Fleeced,  42S 
Tailor,  Pot- Valiant,  562 
Taken  at  her  Word,  307 
Tale  about  a  Tail,  478 
Tar-marking  for  the  Ladies, 
130 

Tastes  Differ,  85 
Taxation,  Theory  of,  311 
Teacher  Taught,  29 
Tempest  in  a  Kail  Pot,  314 
Tenant  and  Landlord,  719 
Tender-hearted  Dame,  545 
Testimonial,  Valuable.  278 
Text  "  Well  "  Applied,  362 
Thankful  for  small  Mercies, 
255 

"That  Puddin',"  651 
"There's  Life  in  the  old  Dog 

yet,"  174 

Thieves,  Uncompromising,  392 
Threadbare  Song,  558 
Three  Thoughts  of  a  Maid, 
7<>5 

Throng,  not  Busy,  536 
Timely  Caution,  217 
Title,  Appropriate,  265 
Title,  Misleading,  16 
Title,  New,  477 
Toast,  Buteshire,  153 
Toasts,  Volunteer,  521 
Too  Much  for  Him,  333 
Toper,  Old,  249 
Touching  a  Tender  Point,  54 
Town-piper  of  Falkirk,  114 
Tracts,  Wrong  side  for,  17 
Tradition  to  Order,  531 
Tragic  Poetry,  576 
Trance,  In  a,  33 
Transmogrification,  294 
'.travel,  Advantage  of,  150 
Traveller,  Tale  of  a,  507 
Travelling  on  Foote,  387 
Trousseaux  and  Trousers,  711 


True  Story,  if  not  otherwise, 

Truth  Tells  Best,  108 
Tuning  Forks  and  Pitch  Forks, 

Turners  Regret,  623 
Turning  over  a  New  Leaf,  578 
'Twas  well 'twas  but  a  Dream, 
686 

Two's     Company,  Three's 

None,  610 
Two  Views,  682 
Two  Ways  of  Telling  a  Story, 

174 

Unbuttoning  a  Rival,  713 
Unconcerned,  1604 
Unintentional    Double  En- 
tendre, 570 
Unpractical  Essay,  723 
Unprofitable  Trouble,  518 
Unsophisticated  Servant,  290 

View,  Fine,  99 
Village  Choir,  516 
Volunteer  Courage,  59 

Wade's,  General,  Roads,  553 
Wadna  Like  to  Be,  148 
Waiter,  Attentive,  613 
Waiter,  Glasgow,  694 
Wardrobe,  Intestinal,  259 
Washing- Day  at  Court,  304 
Waste  of  Breath,  160 
Weather  Prophet,  Safe,  578 
Wee  Drappie  o't,  97 
Well  Caught,  279 
Well  out  of  it,  585 
Well  Skinned,  655 
Wersh  !  Wersh  !  102 
What   Andrew   Fairser vice's 

Master  Overheard,  334 
What  will  1  say  ?  317 
What's  ir.til't  ?  233 
What's  the  Lawin*,  Lass?  58 
Whist,  557 

Who  was  the  Flat  ?  699 
Whisky  in  Heaven,  133 
Whisky,  Opinion  on,  731 
Whisky  Tackcts.  266 
Why  the  French  Lost,  107 
Widow,  Conscientious,  300 
Wife,  How  to  seek  a,  228 
Wife  Outwitted,  721 
Wife,  Unadmirable,  11 1 
Wig,  Bahia moon's,  247 
Wigg i e w ussoc k,  Laird  0.,  254 
Wigs,  Fishing  for,  374 
Wit,  Aberdeen,  49a 
Wit,  Endless,  215 
Wit,  Foundation  of,  453 
Wit,  Grave,  5 
Wits,  Conflict  of,  706 
Wives,  Obedient,  395 
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"Word  of  Encouragement,  453 
Word    to    Would-be  Poets, 
114 

Wrang  End  Up,  71a 


Wrong  Place,  In  the,  $46 
Wrong  Shop,  In  the,  590 
Wry  Neck,  Disadvantage  of  a, 
308 


"Young  Bibles,"  659 
Young  Jukcr,  361 
Young  i  airds,  109 
Youth,  Philosophical,  324 
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Aberdeen  Butter,  235 

Aberdeen,  Dogs  in,  220 
Aberdeen,.  Pear  of,  266 
Aberdeen  Stockings,  523 
Aberdeenshire  Long  Ago,  459 
Aberdonensis  Facetiae,  38 
Abcrdoman  Prudence,  604 
Ahernethy's  Courtship,  480 
Abducting  a  Lady,  231 
Abduction  m  Scotland,  04 
Above  his  Business,  56 
Acquaintances,  Scott's  Old,  26 
Advertisements  from  an  Old 

Newspaper,  394 
Advice  of  "  Interest,"  566 
Ale  Houses,  293 
All  that  was  Wanted,  603 
Allan,  Janet,  JE.  105,  7 
Almack,  541 
Anak,  Scottish,  389 
Anjcejr  Stocks,  141 
Anticipating  Events,  442 
Army,  How  to  make  up  an, 

Art,  Measure  of,  69 
Arti-t  and  Porter,  107 
At  Home  and  Abroad,  281 
"  Auld  Reekie,"  510 
"An Id  Robin  Gray,"  167 
Author  and  Critic,  18 
Ayrshire  Courtship,  217 
Ayrshire    Female  Worthies, 
203 

Ayrshire  Prodigy,  723 

Badly-Used  Man,  192 
Bailie,  Courageous,  443 
"  Banditti  "  of  Thieves,  239 
Eank   Notes,   Five  Shilling, 

401i 

Banquet,  Scottish,  234 
Baptismal  Customs,  84 
Bard,  Rancorous,  156 
Banks  in  Bear  Land,  386 
"  Beacon,"  The,  256 
Beanchiy  Bard,  216 
"  Beast,"  How  to  Eat  a,  30 
Bees,  How  to  Preserve,  625 
Beggars,  Sturdy,  443 
Bell,  Drunken,  404 
Bellman,  Aged,  163 
Ben  Lomond  as  a  Barometer, 
7M 

Bibles  and  Bottles  of  Ale,  735 
Birds,  Assembly  of,  233 


Birth,  Remarkable,  513 
Bitts,  194 
Black  Mail,  120 
Blind  Alick,  605 
Blind  Fisherman,  534 
Blind  Sandy  Martin,  60 
Blucgown  Wedding,  7 
Bold  M  Vaiger,"  425 
Bonaparte  and  the  Highland 

Soldiers,  4S3 
Book-a- Bosoms,  220 
Book  Auctions,  417 
Books,  How  to  Assist  the  Sale 

of  Unsaleable,  430 
Border  Character,  231 
Boyd,  Zachary,  508 
Brank,  123 

Brave  Little  Fellow,  213 
Braxy  Hams,  201 
Brewster  Wife,  552 
Brewster  Wife  Cautioned,  422 
Bride's  "Providing,"  12 
Broomcleuch,  Laird  of,  385 
Broth,  Hen,  52 
Brown's,  Jock,  Hound,  543 
Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  156 
Buchan,  Earl  of,  595 
Buchan  and   the  Edinburgh 

Antiquarian  Society,  595 
Buchan  and  Scott,  597 
Buchan,   Poet's  Tn  bute  to, 

597 

Buchan  as  a  Volunteer,  595 
Buchan's  Cupid,  597 
Buchan's  Vanity  Checked,  597 
Buckhaven  Breeding,  160 
Building  Nomenclature,  335 
Burials  in  Edinburgh,  326 
Burns  :  a  Contemporary  Criti- 
cism, 123 
Burns,  a  Contemporary  of,  26 
Burns  and  his  Critics,  219 
Burns  and  Jamie  Quin,  31 
Burns  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  34 
Burns  and  the  Moravian,  76 
Burns  and  his  own  Poetry,  106 
Burns,  Errand  Laddie  of,  78 
Burns  as  a  Theologian,  716 
Burns,  a  Relict  of,  42 
Burns,  Rebuke  from,  305 
Burns  on  the  Death  of  Fal- 
coner, 245 
Burns,  Robert,  Poet,  253 
Burns,  Sir  Robert,  Knight  1 
189 


Burns'  Creed,  356 
Burns'  Scottish  Dialect,  r8 
Burns'  Sensibility,  140 
Burns'  Toast,  318 
Business,  Above  his,  56 
Butter,  Aberdeen,  235 
By-names,  Scottish,  7 

Cairn,  319 

Campcrdown,  Battle  of,  299 
Candidate,  Ingenious,  370 
Candidates,  Hint  to,  3 
Captain,  Blunt  Sea,  75 
Carouse,  Fatal,  390 
Carr,  Sir  John,  On  Education, 
^  ?77 

Casting  up,  So 
Cat  Racu,  660 
Cats  and  Rats,  642 
Cattle,  Ferrying,  593 
Cattle-liuing  Morality,  345 
Cattle     Stealers,  Highland, 
273 

Chalmers  at  Home,  160 
Chalmers'  Punctuality,  2 
Champed  Potatoes,  295 
I  Change  of  Fortune,  645 
Chaplain,  Army,  40 
Charles  II.  Statue,  5 
Chartist,  Scottish,  717 
Chickens  in  the  Highlands, 
no 

"  Chief  o'  Scotia's  Food,"  411 
Chimneys;  Curious  Mode  of 

Sweeping,  143 
Chisholm,  Hugh,  181 
Chronometer,  Best,  56a 
Civic  Legislation,  103 
"Clap,"  and  Bell  Criers  <J 

Dalkeith,  53 
Claret  Long  Ago,  34 
Claudero,  407 
Clayk  Cheese,  635 
Clcd  Score,  285 
Cleikum  Inn,  Decline  of  the, 
.65 

Cleirach,  Donald,  177 
Clergy,  Hint  to  the,  130 
Clergy,  Scottish,  478 
Coaches  in  Fidinburgh,  299 
Coaches  in  Scotland,  633 
Coal  and  Candle  Duiics,  206 
Cobbler,  Magnanimous,  193 
Cockney  in  Scotch  WeaUaelf 
77 
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Cockney,  Real,  69 
Cold,  Cure  for  a,  314 
Coldingham  80  years  ago,  154 
Compliment,  Graceful,  224 
Compliment,  Happy,  24 
Compliment  to  a  Highland 

Regiment,  376 
Compulsory  Volunteering,  495 
Conscientious  Host,  257 
Cope,  Sir  John,  314 
Couple,  Experienced,  30 
Couple,  Poor  but  Happy,  381 
Courageous  Bailie,  443 
Courageous  Widow,  149 
Courach,  557 
Court,  Presented  at,  97 
Courtship,  Ayrshire,  217 
Courtship,  Country,  414 
Courtship,  Grave,  15 
Cows,  Ferrying,  271 
Gail  Worthies,  693 
Cranston n  Crest,  144 
Crappit  Heads,  268 
Cripples,  Meeting  of,  73 
Cultivation  in  Scotland,  Im- 
proved, 5G4 
Cultoquey's  Litany,  11 
Cumberland,  the  Butcher,  453 
Cutty  Stool,  521 

Dalglish,  Jock,  50 
Dame,  Eccentric,  492 
Dame,  Sturdy,  406 
Dandie  ^  Dinmont  seeking 

Justice,  36 
Dead  Dog  and  Pigeons,  627 
Deafness,  Cure  for,  240 
Decline  of  the  Clcikum  Inn,  65 
Deoch  an  Dorus,  17 
Despatches,  Brief,  270 
Dhu,  John,  223 
"  Dibble,"  Valuable,  704 
Diet  of  the  Scots,  199 
Dinner,  Locking  the  Door 

during,  238 
Direction,  Scotch,  60 
Dispensation,  258 
Dog,  Sagacious,  536 
Dog,  Sheep-stcahng,  734 
Dog-skin  Bladders,  64a 
Dogs  in  Aberdeen,  220 
Dogs  in  Churches,  505 
Dogs,  Useful,  637 
Dominie,  Proud,  13a 
Double  Life,  166 
Dress   and    Food   in  West 

Lothian,  572 
Drill  Sergeant  on  Soldiers, 

296 

Drink,  Veteran  Victim  to,  210 
Drinking  in  the  West  High- 
lands, 141 
Drinking  Keltie,  55. 
Drinking,  Kirlunichael,  313 


Drum  v.  Bagpipe,  561 
Duke  and  the  Barber,  623 
Duke  and  the  Justice,  265 
Duncan,  Professor,  241 
Dunfermline  "  Randy,"  147 
Dust  and  Grey  Meal,  534 

Eagle  Shooting,  546 
Eari,  Eccentric,  58 
Earthquake,  327 
East  Lothian  Grace,  138 
Eaten  out  o'  Ply,  307 
Eccentric  Dame,  492 
Eccentric  Earl,  58 
Echo,  Mistaking  an,  715 
Echo,  Pitlail,  3S3 
Edinburgh  in  1612,  120 
Edinburgh  in  17S2,  213 
Edinburgh,  Burials  in,  326 
Edinburgh  Caddies,  177,  231 
Edinburgh,  Coaches  in,  299 
Edinburgh,  Gas  in,  180 
Edinburgh  Lawlessness,  187 
Edinburgh  and   Leith,  Jeal- 
ousy between,  7 
Edinburgh  Markets.  264 
Edinburgh,  Last  Sedan-Chair 
in,  127 

Edinburgh,    Theatrical  Ex- 
citement in,  185 
Edinburgh  Tron,  154 
Edinburgh  Volunteers,  127 
Edinburgh  Water-Caddies,  172 
Edinburgh,  Wilkie's  Opinion 

of,  60 
Elder  and  Hearer,  72 
Elliot's,  Jane,   "  Flowers  of 

the  Forest,"  37 
Enemy,  Forgiving,  241 
Equity,  Proceeding  in,  298 
Errand  Laddie  of  Burns,  78 
Erskine,  Hon.  Henry,  446 
Erskine  and  Scott,  444 
Esther,  the  Gipsy  Queen,  734 
Eventful  Week,  234 
Evidence,  Hearing  the,  44 
Evil  Custom  Happily  Met,  111 
Evil  One,  Wrestling  with  the, 

.589 
Evil  Speaker,  327 
Exciseman,  Vigilant,  67 

Facetiae  Aberdonensis,  38 
Factor,  Good,  448 
Fair  Offer,  23 
Faith  and  Works,  468 
Famous  Pipers,  39 
Farmers  and  Farmers,  552 
Fashions,  How  to  set  the,  379 
Fasting  Girl,  Fifeshire,  187 
Fatal  Carouse,  390 
Fatal  Frolic,  439 
Fatal  New  Year,  61 
Fauld,  Wauking  of  the,  255 


Feal  and  Divot,  262 
Feast,  Maiden,  412 
Feet-Washing,  126 
Female  Worthies,  Ayrshire, 
203 

Fife  Folk,  489 
Fife  Witness,  90 
Fighting  his  Battles  o'er  again, 
100 

Filial  Affection,  483 
Finnan  Hnddies,  243 
Fire- Penny,  536 
Firth  of  Forth  Herring  Fish- 
ery, 344 
Fisherman's  Law,  678 
Fishermen's  Fight,  73 
Fisher's  Prayer,  603 
Fishing  with  Geese,  224 
Fishing  Towns,  Scotch,  195 
Fishwives  of  Fi.sherrow,  253 
Flaughter-Spade,  575 
Fleck,  Tarn,  125 
Foreign  Greens,  236 
Forgive  your  Enemies,  G91 
Forgiving  Enemy,  241 
Forglen  100  year:,  ago,  407 
Fortune,  Change  of,  643 
Forty-second  Regiment,  Re 

turn  of  the,  666 
Fountain  Head,  339 
Fowler,  Cool,  4S8" 
"  Foy  "  in  Orkney,  488 
Friend,  Questionable,  412 
Friendly  Neighbours,  714 
Fulling  Clotii  in  the  High- 
lands, 574 

Galloway  Wedding  Customs, 
308 

Galravich,  Serious,  222 
Galston  Local  Customs,  405 
Gardiner's,   Colonel,  Leave- 
taking.  626 
Gas  in  Edinburgh,  1S0 
Gaun  to  a  Huuse,  295 
Geese,  Fishing  with,  234 
Geologist  Rebuked,  278 
George  IV. 's  Levee  at  Edin- 
burgh, 693 
Gipsies,  Galloway,  245 
Gipsy  Queen,  735 
Glasgow  Arms,  384 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  559 
Glasgow  in  1750,  406 
Glasgow  "  Gaggers,"  627 
Glasgow,    Literature     in,  a 

Century  Ago,  237 
Glee  Maiden,  178 
Goodman's  Croft,  709 
Good  Morning  1  44 
Good  Plan,  135 
Good  School,  263 
Gordon,  Jock  and  Trim,  402. 
Grace,  East  Lothian,  t-tf 
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Graham,  Malise,  and  the  Roe- 
skin  Purse,  146 

Grave  Courtship,  15 

Grave-digger,  Greedy,  096 

Grave  Digging,  Very,  115 

Grave  Document,  179 

Greens,  Foreign,  236 

Grctna-green  Marriages,  122 

Greybeard,  275 

Groaning  Malt  and  the  Ken- 
no,  219 

Halibut  or  Turbot,  272 

Handfasting.  473 
Hangman,  Bearding  the,  42 
Hangman's  Craig,  57 
Hatter  in  Laurencekirk,  295 
Hay,  Sandy,  the  Warlock,  343 
Healths  in  Shetland,  11 


Heather,  309 
Heather  Beds, 


Hebridean  Sudorific,  505 
Hen  Broth,  52 

Herring    Fishery,    Firth  of 

Forth,  344 
Herrings,  Ring  of  the,  236 
Higgling  in  the  Highlands, 

690 

High  Sounding  Terms,  169 
Highland  Amazon,  542 
Highland  Bargain,  io3 
Highland  Beauty,  275 
Highland  Bedlam,  678 
Highland  Bond,  2.40 
Highland  Bonnet,  700 
Highland  Candles,  592 
Highland  Candlesticks,  630 
Highland  Cattle- Stealers,  273 
Highland  Chief,  Tail  of  a,  1 16 
Highland  Cookery,  Ancient, 
496 

Highland  Customs,  Old,  98 

Highland  Drurfs,  Ancient,  697 

Highland  Grace,  647 

Highland  Hardihood,  516 

Highland  Harps,  503 

>3  ighland  Honours,  63 

Highland  Huts,  565 

Highland  Love  for  a  Land- 
lord, 689 

High'aud  Love  for  Rain  and 
Heather,  570 

Highland  Magnanimity,  548 

Highland  Natural,  7:2 

Highland  Oath,  156 

Highland  Pibroch,  544 

Highland  Pica,  211 

Highland  Regiment,  Com- 
pliment to  a,  376 

Highland  Shepherd,  Sturdy, 
442 

Highland  Soldiers,  Bonaparte 

on,  48-5 
Highland  Widow,  498 


Highlander,    Growth   of  a 

True,  675 
Highlander's  Answer,  163 
Highlander's  Expedient,  203 
Highlanders  after  Waterloo, 

Highlanders  at  Fault,  715 
Highlanders  at  Waterloo,  581 
Highlanders  in   Prince  Fer- 
dinand's Army,  566 
Highlands,   Drinking  in  the 

West,  ¥41 
Highlands,,  First  Coach  in  the, 
561 

Highlands,  Fulling  Cloth  in 

the,  574 
Hint,  Broad,  69 
Hizzic  Fallow,  127 
Hogg  atid  Sc6tt,  237 
Holidays,  Servants',  56 
Home  and  Abroad,  281 
Homer  in  Gaelic,  437 
Honest  Lawyer,  278 
Hornie  Holes,  225 
Horse,  Good  Old,  437 
Hor.se  Mussell,  C23 
Hospitable  Mansion,  485 
Hospitality,  Curious  Rule  of 

Old  Scottish,  140 
Hostel ries  in  1424,  447 
House,  Gaun  to  a,  295 
Hume  and  Black  lock,  511 
Hume  and  Home,  370 

Idiot's  Faith,  327 
"  I'm  no  deid  yet,"  239 
Improved  Cultivation  in  Scot- 
land, 564 
Inns,  Scottish,  566 
"  Interest/"  Advice  of,  566 
Invasion,  Outcome  of  an,  27 
Inventor,  Scottish,  371 
Inverness  in  1630,  316 
Inverness  Market  m  1730,  326 
Irving,  Edward,  and  the  Cob- 
bler, RfSQ 
Irving's,  Edward,  First  Ser- 
mon, 657 

JaeoMte  Bank  Notes,  735 
Jacobite  Evasion,  188 
Jacobite,  Sturdy,  325 
Jacobite  Toasts,  358 
Jacobite's  Apology,  179 
Jamie    Jinker's  Stratagem, 
269 

Jamieson's  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary, Origin  of,  210 

Jamie  the  Footman,  1186 

Jealousy  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leitb,  7 

Jeffrey  and  Burns,  34 

Jock  o'  the  Syde.  rg-j 

jockteleg,  Kmg  James's,  119 


Johnson   and    Flora  Mac* 

donald,  348 

Jones,  Paul,  and  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, 355 

Jougs,  The,  461 

Judge,  The  Best,  27 

Justice,  Summary,  407 

Kail     Bell     and     "  Tinkle 

Sweetie,"  zio 
Karnes,  Lord,  as  a  Farmer, 

620 

Keith,  Field-Marshal,  638 
Keltie,  Drinking.  55  _ 
Kilhrachmont  and  his  Trees, 

Kilda,  St,  Clock,  524 
Kilda.  St,  Rations,  510 
Kindness  to  Animals,  486 
King  James's  Jockteleg,  119 
King  of  the  Herrings,  236 
"  Kirk  wad  lot  me  be,"  216 
Kirkmichael  Drinking,  313 
Kittiewakes,  327 
Kittle  Nine  Steps,  734 
Krames,  The,  99 

Ladies,  Act  for  the,  6 
Ladies,  Two   Old  Scottish, 
220 

Lady,  Abducting  a,  231 
Lady,  Old  Scots,  54.3 
Laird,  How  to  Please  the,  109 
Laird  not  a  Gentleman,  375 
Laird  o'  Broome  leu  ch,  385 
Laird,  Scottish,  229 
"  Lands,"  Reason  for  High, 
186 

Lass  o'  Patie's  Mill,  559 

Late-Wake,  320 

Latin  and  French  in  Scotland, 

495 

Law,  Hard,  52 

Lawlessness  i:i  Edinburgh,  187 
Lawyer,  Honest,  278 
Leitb  in  1760,  322 
Life,  Double,  166 
Lip  and  Leggin,  9 
Litany,  Cultoqney's,  11 
Literary  Difficulties,  Early, 

Literal  urc  in  Glasgow  a  Cen- 
tury Ago,  237 
"Little  Learning,"  63 
Lively  Old  Woman,  34 
Loch  Fyfte  Frozen  over.  221 
Locking  the  Door  during  Dm 

ner,  238 
Looking  after  Himself,  5a 
Lord  Loughborough.  617 
Lords  of  Session,  139 
Luckenbooths,  2g5 

Macdonald's  Disease,  ijo 
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Macleod,  Veteran,  333 

Macnab  and  the  Gaugers,  263 
Mactavish  Outwitted,  211 
Macrae,  Ann,  560 
Mad  Minister  of  Moffat,  370 
Maiden  Feast,  412 
Manners,  Bygone,  57 
Manners  olt  Highlanders  in 

1597,  608 
Man  of  Letters,  Unfortunate, 

504 

Marriage  Customs,  84 
Marriage  Portion,  585 
Marriages,  St  ICilda,  658 
Marry,  Price  Paid  for  Leave 

to,  691 
Martin,  Blind  Sandy,  60 
Mason,  Famous,  383 
Maybole,  Town  Crier  of,  37 
Measure  of  Art,  69 
M  eg  Dods  and  her  Lodger,  9 
Meg  Dods'  Customers,  157 
Meg  Dods  on  Death,  1 
Meg  Muekiebackit,  Original 

of,  96 

Memory,  Aids  to,  314 
Merchant,  An  Orra,  61 
"  Meridian,"  732 
Methodical  Man,  695 
Middlemen  in  Orkney,  488 
Mill  Reek,  10 

Miller,  Hugh,  Attempt  to  En- 
list, 432 

Miller,  Hugh,  on  Burns,  615 

Mines  and  Mines,,  714 

Minister,  Choosing  a,  407 

Moons,Town  and  Country, 584 

Moor- 13 u ruing,  519 

Miracle  Plays,  or  Mysteries, 
696 

Mor,  Sergeant,  357 
More  Last  Words,  496 
Muckle  Mou'd  Meg,  271 
Murray,  Lord  John,  433 
Music  hefore  Dinner,  386 
Musical  Pun,  456 

Nairn  Fishermen,  632 
Nairn  "  Plate,"  508 
Name  of  Erskine,  441 
Names,  Corruptions  of,  578 
Natural  Sequence,  364 
Natural  Toper,  500 
'-New  Acquaintance,"  184 
Newspapers  in  Scotland,  75 
New  VVark  and  Auld  Wark, 
296 

New  Year,  Fata!,  61 

No  Eye  like  the  Master's  Eye, 

722 

Nomenclature.  Building,  335 
N on- Jurors,  510 
Nor'  Loch  Trout§J(  102 
North  Roaa,  Natives  of,  646 


North,  Christopher,  Voice  of, 

324 

No  sae  daft,  484 

Not  at  Home,  331 

Nothing  Like  oeing  Ready, 

685 

Offer,  Fair,  23 

Officer,  Sensible,  220 

Order,  Highland,  527 

Origin  of  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary.  210 

Original  of  Meg  Muekie- 
backit, 96 

Orkney  Dialect,  485 

Orkney,  "  Foy,"  488 

Orra  Merchant,  61 

Ourselves,  To  and  for,  229 

"O  wad  some  power,"  &c, 

Ox,  Giant,  403 

Pair,  Well-matched,  105 
Parental  Management,  5a 
Parish,  Native,  250 
Parishes  and  Parishes,  659 
Patriot,  True,  422 
Patriotic  Family,  678 
Patriots,  Practical,  234 
Pear  of  Aberdeen,  266 
Pearls,  Selling,  510 
Peasantry,  Scottish,  683 
Peatmoss,  Autiseptic  Effects 
of,  361 

Peevish  Old  Scotswoman,  62 

Penny  Wedding,  518 

"  Pest"  of  Ancient  Times,  135 

Physician,  Shrewd,  463 

Pigeon-shooting,  The  Shep- 
herd on,  327 

Pin,  or  Iron  Rasp,  537 

Pipers,  Famous,  39 

Plague,  Curious  Relic  of  the, 
167 

Plan,  Good,  135 
Ploughman  Vanity,  301 
Ploughman's  Fare,  569 
Poet,  Lazy,  343 
Poetess  on  the  Tramp,  101 
Poet's  Philosophy,  22a 
Poet's  Testimonial,  258 
Poet's  Threat,  320 
Poor  Man  of  Mutton,  153 
Postal  Predicament,  98 
Postal  Service,  Old,  160 
Potato     Cultivator,  Henry 

Prentice,  the,  63 
Potatoes,  Champed,  295 
Preaching  up  the  Times,  325 
Precentor  in  a  Predicament, 

275 

Prentice,  Henry,  the  Potato 

Cultivator,  63 
Presence  of  Mind,  52a 


Pressganjr,  212 
Prince,  Mock,  170 
Printer,  Perverse,  164 
Prisoner's  Allowance,  183 
Procession,  A  Singular,  10 
Prodigy  in  Ayrshire,  723 
Professional  Armour,  240 
Prolix  Sign- Board,  66 
Proper  Pride,  138 
Prophet,  False,  180 
Proverbs,  Utility  of,  335 
Providing,  Bride's,  12 
Provost,  Liberal,  151 
Provost,  Scottish,  41 
Prosecutor,  Friendly,  304 
Punishment  of  a  Suicide,  12a 
Purdie's,  Tom,  Epitaph,  34 

Question,  Fair,  494 
Question  Settled,  252 

Rabbits  and  Rabbit  Skins,  493 
Rain  Almanack,  352 
Rain  in  Lochcnrroii,  461 
Ramsay  and  Buuqdl,  492 
Ramsay's  "  Quit  Rent,"  397 
Randy,  Dunlennliine,  147 
Rattling  Roaring  Willie,  51a 
Reader,  Indignant,  502 
Rebel,  Model,  241 
Rebuke  from  Burns,  305 
Rebuke,  Good,  57 
Rebuke,  Severe,  61 
Reformer,  Sanitary,  239 
Reproof,  Powerful,  273 
Resignation    to  the  Divinft 

Will,  655 
Resurrection  Riots,  209 
Revolutionary  Principles 

Overturned,  672 
Rhuematism,  Cure  for,  332, 

669 

Rhyme,  Local,  377 

Richie   Moniplies   in  Fleet 

Street,  151 
Ritchie,  Bowed  Davie,  389 
Road  to  Promotion,  602 
Rob  Gibbs'  Contract,  235 
Rocking  Stone,  300 
Rogue,  Ingenious,  169 
Rogue  Outwitted,  294 
Rona,  Natives  of  North,  646 
Ruling  the  Waves,  333 
Rumblcdethumps,  252 
Rustic  D'Eon,  587 
Rustic  Food  Long  Ago,  57 

Sabbath  Observance  Associa- 
tion, *J02 

Salmon  Fishing  in  Perthshire, 
280* 

Salmon  in  Scotland,  196 
Salt,  Rather,  404 
Sanitary  Reformer,  259 
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Saving  Time,  16 

Sceptic's  Belief,  167 

School,  Good,  263 

Scold,  1  S3,  407 

Sent,  Thorough,  257 

Scotch  Fi shin;;  Towns,  195 

Scotch  hashing,  128 

Scotchman  Outwitted,  359 

Scotland  at  beginning  of  pre- 
sent Century,  118 

Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  James 
IV.,  267 

Scotland  Long  Ago,  299 

Scots  at  Waterloo,  371 

Scots  Diet,  199 

Scots  Dialect,  134 

Scots  in  Belgium,  541 

Scots  Lady,  Old,  543 

Scots  Language,  404 

Scotswoman,  Peevish  Old,  62 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  Criti- 
cism, 421 

Scott  and  Erskine,  444 

Scott  and  George  IV.,  137 

Scott  and  his  Dogs,  43 

Scott  and  Hogg,  237 

Scott  and  Johnson,  415 

Scott  as  a  Horseman,  422 

Scott  as  a  Volunteer,  06 

Scott  on  Burns,  392 

Scott'on  his  own  Mottoes,'  533 

Scott's  Charity,  423 

Scott's  Childhood,  165 

Scott's  "  Maida,"  180 

Scott's  Maxim,  429 

Scott's  Old  Acquaintances,  26 

Scott's  Poetry,  319 

Scott's  Superstition,  427 

Scottish  Anak,  389 

Scottish  Banquet,  234 

Scottish  By-Names,  7 

Scottish  Character,  463 

Scottish  Chartist,  717 

Scottish  Clergy,  478 

Scottish  Dialccr,  Burns*,  i3 

Scottish  Hercules,  32 

Scottish  Hospitality,  Curious 
Rule  of  Old,  140 

Scottish  Inns,  566 

Scottish  Inventor,  371 

Scottish  Ladies,  Two  Old,  220 

Scottish  Laird,  229 

Scottish  Peasantry,  683 

Scottish  Provost,  41 

Scottish  Scold,  183,  407 

Scottish  Troops  in  1642,  23l 

Scottish  Vicar  of  Bray,  118 

Sea  Fire,  716 

Seals  and  Music,  524 

Sedan  Chair,  Last  in  Edin- 
burgh, 127 

Sederunt,  Long,  261 

Seeking  a  Situation  in  17*0, 
139 


Selkirk  Archers,  604 
Sempstresses,  94 
Sensible  Officer,  220 
Servant,  Outspoken,  434 
Servant,  Sensible,  141 
Servants'  Holidays,  56 
Servants,  Vails  to,  670 
Session,  Lords  of,  139 
Shall  and  Will,  570 
Sheep  Co  Id,  Foes  to  the,  179 
Sheep-Marks  in  Orkney,  487 
Sheep-Stealing  Dog,  734 
Shepherd  on  Pigeon-shooting, 

Shepherd  on  Small  Waists,  4 
Shepherd  on  Umbrellas,  80 
Shetland,  Healths  in,  11 
Shetland  Sheep,  450 
Shieling  in  the  Mountains,  592 
Shiels,  Tibbie,  70 
Shirt  Woven  in  the  Loom,  561 
Shoon,  Tree  Clout,  105 
Shopkeeper,  Lesson  to  a,  223 
Sign- Board,  Prolix,  66 
Silent  Woman,  289 
Single  or  Double,  32 
Singular  Procession,  10 
Sir  What-thou-Wik,  359 
Skyc,  Natives  of,  305 
Skye,  Old  Soldiers  in,  406 
Smith,  Gifted,  324 
Sncll  Law,  729 

Solan  Geese  Catching  in  St. 

Kijda,  235 
Solan  Thieves,  532 
Sold  and  "  Sold,"  103 
Soldier,  Bold  Speaking,  229 
Soldiers'  Necessaries,  204 
Steamboat,  First,  in  Scotland, 

288 

Still  and  Yatr  Fishings,  542 
Strachan,  John,  Fish  Caddie, 
102 

Strange  Dwelling-Place,  198 
Stratagem,  Jamie  Jinker's,  269 
Sumptuary  Laws,  515 
Sunday  as  a  Market  Day,  325 
"  Suphy"  Johnston,  390 
Sutherland,  or  93d  Regiment, 

597  . 

Swearing  and  Drunkenness 
ico  years  ago,  83 

Tailor,  Checking  the,  4 

Tailor,  Ducking  a,  653 

Tailor,  Frugal,  255 

Tail  for  Ever  !  15 

Tak  Tent,  569 

Tain  Samson's  Elegy,  214 

Tappit  Hen,  4 

Tanas  Moss,  262 

Tartar,  Catching  a,  163 

Tea,  Concerning,  353 

Termigant  Brewster- Wife,  145 


Theatrical     Excitement  in 

Edinburgh,  185 
Then  and  Now,  237 
Theologian,  Literal,  270 
Theological    Disputant  Re- 
buked, 70 
Theory  and  Practice,  711 
Thief,  Honest,  154 
Thieves,  "  Banditti"  of,  239 
Things   that  never  Change, 

Tibbie  Shiels,  70 
Time,  Saving,  16 
Time  to  Go,  192 
Tinker,  Match  for  the,  639 
Toads   in    Stones  Outdone, 
633 

Toper,  Natural,  500 
Tory,  Stout,  699 
Town  Clerk  of  Old,  281 
Town  Crier  of  May  bole,  37 
Trade,  Better,  69 
Trade  in   the  Middle  Ages, 
365 

Tree  Clout  Shoon,  105 

Twopenny,  589 

Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,  583 

Umbrellas,  The  Shepherd  on, 

80 

Unspoken  Speech,  575 
Useful  Dogs,  687 
Useful  Help,  250 

Vacation  Work,  451 
Vanity,  Reproof  to,  I^a 
Vicar  of  Bray,  Scottish,  118 
Virago,  308 

Volunteer,  Reasoning,  77 
Volunteering,  Compulsory, 
495 

Volunteers,  Edinburgh,  127 

Wadds  and  Wears,  232 
Waiter,  Candid,  40 
Waiting  His  Turn,  220 
Waiting  to  be  Paid,  694 
Walker,  Good,  72 
Walking  in  the  Street,  162 
Walking  Warner,  320 
Wand,  White,  334 
Wanderers,  Two,  171 
Warlock,   Sandy  Hay,  the, 
343 

Washing,  Scotch,  128 
Waste  Land,  72 
Watch,  City,  294 
Water  Caddies  of  Edinburgh, 
172 

"  Weather"  or  No,  170 
Weaver,  Skilful,  320 
Weaver's  Tree,  416 
Web  ?  Who  Stole  the,  46 
Wedding,  Bluegown,  7, 
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Wedding  Customs  in  Gallo- 
way, 308 
Wedding,  Penny,  518 
Wedding,  Propitious,  186 
Week,  Eventful,  234 
What  a  Man  can  Live  on,  704 
Who  Stole  the  Web  ?  46 
Widow,  Courageous,  149 
Wife- Beater,  Sensitive,  151 
Wife,  Dutiful,  593^ 
Wilkie's,  Sir  David,  Conver- 
sational Powers,  176 


Wilkie's  Nationality,  24 
Wilkie's    Opinion   of  Edin- 
burgh, 60 
Willie  Cossar  Pins,  137 
Wit  and  Bravery,  183 
Witches,  Confessions  of,  523 
Witches,  Cost  of  Burning,  435 
Witches  of  Forfar,  148 
Witches,  Testing,  559 
Witness  and  the  Coat,  44 
Witness,  Fife,  00 
Wolves  in  Scotland,  326 


Woman,  Great,  149 
Woman,  Lively  Old,  34 
Woman,  Silent,  289 

■  Woman,  Troublesome,  74 
Women  in  Caithness,  472 
Wonderful   Things   in  Scot- 

!         land,  539 
Wreckers,  Honest,  686 

Youth,  Aged,  169 

Zetland  Justice,  487 
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Abbey  of  Holyrood,  242 
Abducting  a  Voter,  103 
Abci'crombie,  Family  of,  674 
Aberdeen,  Ancient  Artillery 
of,  611 

Aberdeen,  Burning  Witches 

at,  556 
Aberdeen  Cathedral,  293 
Aberdeen,  Public  Clocks  in, 

674       .     r  .    .  . 
Aberdeenshire,  Gipsies  in,  733 
Aberdonian  Bravery,  65 
Address    of   General  Floyd 

to  71st  Highlanders,  685 
Agriculture  in  1298,  448 
Alarm  in  the  '45,  179 
Ancient  Artillery  of  Aberdeen, 

6;i 

Ancient  Caledonian  Armour, 

Ancient  Charge  of  the  High- 
landers, 502 
Ancient  Discovery  of  Murder, 

4°3 

Ancient    Military   Force  in 

Scotland,  517 
Ancient  Scottish  Castles,  338 
Annie  and  the  Trumpeter  of 

Fyvie,  566 
"  Another  for  Hector,"  5 
Answer,  Bold,  122 
Answer,  Noble,  86 
Archery  in  the  Time  of  James 

V..  490 
Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  590 
Argyie,  Death  of  the  Earl  of, 

422 

Argyleshirc  Tragedy,  611 
Armour,  Ancient  Caledonian, 

53.3  J  .  ~ 

Armstrong,  Archie,  6r 
Armstrong,  Johnnie,  171 
Armstrong,    Origin    of  the 

Name  of,  365 
Arran,  Island  of,  200 
Auchindrane  Tragedy,  618 


Badenoch,  Wolf  of,  352 
Bagpipes,  Influence  of  the, 

260 

Baird,  Sir  James,  645 
Balgarvie,  Laird  of,  3 
BaHangeich,  Gudeman  o',  577 
Balloon  Ascent  in  Scotland, 

First,  386 
Barisdale    and  Black-Meal, 

557 

Base  Trick,  413, 
Bass  Rock,  511 
Battle,  Clan,  431 
Battle,  How  to  Paint  a,  441 
Battle  of  Camperdown,  299 
Battle  of  Falkirk,  709 
Battle  of  Otterburn,  389 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  404 
Battle,  Wager  of,  470 
Bayne's  Stratagem,  530 
Beacons,  530 

Beatoun's,  Cardinal,  Cruelty, 

557  .  . 

Beggar's  Prediction,  385 
Bell,  Bessy,  and  Mary  Gray, 

593 

Bell-thc-Cat,  590 
Bertoun,  Andrew,  456 
Berwick,  Talcing  of,  692 
Berwick  Bridge,  465 
Black   Meal  and  Barisdale, 
557 

Bible,  Reading  the,  593 

Birth  of  Robert  II.,  545 

Bishop's  Grace,  594 

Bishop,  War-loving,  524 

Black  Agjpes,  117 

Black  Captain,  682 

Black  Watch  in  America,  420 

Blind  Baron's  Comfort,  603 

Bloody  Mackenzie,  435 

Blow,  Terrible,  247 

Blue  Blanket,  55 

Bold,  Answer,  122 

Bold  Colonel,  629 

Bold  Pirate,  576 


Bold  Provost,  534 
Bold  Stroke,  677 
"Bonneting"  a  Foe,  658 
"  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie," 
731 

Bonnie  Earl  of  Mo  ay,  602 
Boot,  The,  35 
Border,  King  of  the,  87 
Border  Tournament,  468 
Boroughmoor  of  Edinburgh, 
565 

Borthwick    Castle,  Curious 

Scene  at,  408 
Bothwell-haugh,  Lady,  366 
Bowed  Davie  Ritchie,  2S9 
Bows  and  Arrows,   Use  of, 

690 

Brave  Sergeant,  559 
Brave  Old  Laird,  130 
Brandanes,  730 
Breadalbane's  March,  660 
Breakinga  Rebellious  League, 
70 

Bruce  at  Dalrv,  Escape  of, 
328 

Bruce  and  the  Spider,  345 
Bruce  and  De  Bohun,  732 
Bruce,  Humanity  of,  559 
Bruce,  Mother  of,  349 
Bruce,  Death  of,  369 
Brown,  John,  the  Carrier,  397 
Brutal  Highland  Chieftain, 452 
Brydon,  Adam,  of  Aberlosk, 
7^5 

Buchanan,  George,  Death-bed 

of,  268 
Bull's  Head,  349 
Burgage  Holding,  402 
Burgh-Muir,  116 
Burning  of  Dean  Forest,  463 

Caithness,  Weight  of,  558 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  446 
Cameronians,  673 
Cameronians,  or  26th  Regl- 
ment,  550 
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Cassilis'  Lady,  153 
Castle  Col,  451 

Castles,  Ancient  Scottish,  338 
Catching  a  Tartar,  651 
Cattle  in  Fife,  513 
Cattle,  Plunder  of,  536 
Cawdor  Castle,  Old,  640 
Censured  Piper,  434 
Charles,   Prince,  Escape  of, 
_  279 

Charter-stones,  353 
Cheap  Ransom,  318 
Chief,    Qualifications    of  a, 
552 

Clairs,  St,  of  Roslin,  526 

Clan  Battle,  431 

Claret,  Duty  on,  Enforced, 

673 

Claverhouse's  Discipline,  445 
Claymore,- 1 68 

Clergy,  Patriotism  of  the,  353 
Clergy  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, 3.56 
Clerk's,  Sir  George,  Tenure, 
329 

Cock  of  the  North,  145 
Coldingham  Nuns,  339 
College  Statue,  611 
Colonel,  Bold,  629 
Col vi lie's  Declaration,  633 
Companion  of  Wallace,  377 
Compass  Hill,  in  Canna,  448 
Compliment,  Royal,  121 
Concealment  of  Sir  Patrick 

Hume,  554 
Conscience,  Cracked,  174 
Conspirator  Punished.  4S9 
Conversion,  Striking,  446 
Cope,  Sir  John  440 
Coupar  Justice,  142 
Courageous  Lady.  168 
Courageous  Maiden,  198 
Courageous  Martyr,  367 
Covenanters,   Execution  of, 

156 

Cowardly  Triumph,  128 
Craig- Burnett  House,  689 
Crawfurd's  "  Memoirs,"  551 
Crichton,  Captain,  676 
Crieff,  Kind  Gallows  of,  259 
Croft  and  Outfield,  233 
Cromwell  and  the  Shoemaker, 
652 

Crown,  Better,  291 
Culioden  Foreseen,  544 
Culloden  Hospitality,  561 
Culioden  Quarrel,  412 
Cumberland,  Brutal,  355 
Cumberland,  Barbarity  of  the 

Duke  of,  635 
Cure,  Fatal,  616 
Cure,  Indireci,  it8 
Cure;.,  Wonderful,  3 
Cuno  of  ScoiUud,  144 


Curiosity,  Fatal,  619 

Dalyell,  Origin  of  the  Name 
of,  226, 

Dalzell,  Sir  William.  467 

Dalzell,  General,  449 

Deaf  Craig,  242 

Death-bed  of  George  Buchan- 
an, 26S 

Death  of  Andrew  Gemmel,  719 
Death  of  Earl  of  Argyle,  422 
Death  of  lames  III.,  S45 
Death  of  Knox,  S7 
Death  of  Robert  Bruce,  369 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
338. 

Dearth  in  Glasgow,  424 
Deer,  Church  of,  534 
Decrease    and  Humiliation, 
^  357 

Dempster  and  Locksman,  59 

Devoted  Soldiers,  460 

Dickie  of  the  Den,  252 

Dickson,  Sergeant,  312 

Dismal  Day,  338 

Disputation  in  Presence  of 
Royally,  372 

Dispute,  Fatal,  256 

Divorce  of  the  Queen  and 
David  II.,  689 

Dominie's  Difficulty,  316 

Douglas  and  His  Duty,  553 

Douglas  Crest,  601 

Douglas  CastH,  340 

Douglas,  Cruel  Earl  409 

Douglas,  Earl,  and  the  Tine- 
man,  529 

Douglas,  Origin  of  the  Name 
of,  124 

Dow,  Loch,  258 

Dragon  of  Linton,  483 

Dreadful  Death  of  Lord  Soul  is, 
432 

Dress,  Moderation  in,  492 
Drum,  Tower  of,  674 
Drunilanrig  Castle,  2 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
O70 

Dry  burgh,  Nun  of,  190 
Duncan  of  the  Kiln,  441 
Dumfermline  Scandal-mon- 
gers, 101 
Dutiful  Son,  513 
Duty  on  Claret  Enforced,  673 

Eclipse,  Fearful,  288 
Edinburgh,  Boroughmoor  of, 
.565 

Edinburgh,  Capture  of,  143 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Attempt  to 

Surprise,  300 
Edinburgh  in  1704,  395 
Edinburgh,   Insurrection  in, 

104 


Edinburgh,  James  VI. 's  Entry 
into,  499 

Edinburgh,  Plague  in,  150 

Edinburgh  Ports,  Old,  x?6 

Edom  o'  Gordon,  428 

Eld.n,  Lord, as  a  Naval  St  rates 
gist,  434 

Encounter,  Fierce,  454 

Engineer,  Expert,  115 

English  Notion  of  High- 
landers, 312 

English  and  Gaelic  in  Nairn, 
,  45o 

Episcopacy   and  Presbyter- 

iamsm,  537 
Erskine,  Name  of,  441 
Erigcna,  or  John  Seotus,  6oi. 
Error,  Fortunate,  255 
Escape    from   a  Barbarous 

Sentence,  418 
Escape  of  Bruce  at  Dalrv, 

328 

Escape  of  Mrtclarcn,  680 
Escape  of  Prince  Charles,  279 
Escape  of  Queen  Mary  from 

Loch  Leve« , 491 
Execution  hi  1600,  u6 
Executions  for  Witchcraft,  638 
Execution  of  Maccail,  423 

Fair    Jacobite    and  Prince 

Charles,  177 
Falconry,  James  VI. 's  love  of, 

Falkirk,  Battle  of,  709 
Fallacy,  Exploding  a,  283 
Famine,  1654-1700,  7 
Famine  in  Scotland,  458 
Fat:il  Cure,  616 
Fatal  Curiosity,  6r$ 
Fatal  Dispute,  256 
Fidelity  and  Mutiny,  537 
Fidelity  of  a  Foster  Brother, 
461 

Fidelity  of  a  Servant,  581 
Fidelity  of  Robbers,  589 
Fierce  Encounter,  454 
Fierce  Wolf,  630 
Fiery  Cross,  521 
Fillan,  St.,  703 
Fillan's,  St,  Arm,  483 
Finella's  Cas  tle,  571 
Fire  in  Glasgow,  Great,  131 
Fires  in  Scotland,  122 
First  Macincyre,  550 
Flodden  and  the  Sinclairs,  5 
Flodden,  Memoirs  of,  246 
Flood,  Great,  473 
Floyd's,  General,  Address  to 
the  71st  Highlanders,  685 
Foe,  Magnanimous,  592 
Foes,  How  10  Reconcile,  523 
Fool,  Royal,  538 
Football  on  Lb*  Borders,  424 
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Forbeses  and  Gordons,  563 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries,  531 
Forth,  Islands  in  the,  125 


elity  of  a, 


Fortunate  Error,  255 
Foster-Broiher,  Fidelii 
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Foster-Brother's  Revenge,  441 
Foster-Children,  700 
Fraser,  General,  64 3 
From  tiie  Heart  to  the  Heart. 

PS 

Fyvie,  Trumpeter  of,  566 

Gabriel's  Road,  Story  of,  576 
Gallant  Major,  648 
Gemmcl,  Andrew,  Death  of, 
719 

Generosity  of  Common  Sol- 
diers, 647 
Ghost  in  Error,  330 
Gipsies  in  Aberdeenshire,  733 
Glenorchy,  Ministers  of,  366 
Glasgow,  61 

Glasgow   Cathedral,  How 

Spared,  408 
Glasgow  in  Misfortune,  430 
Glasgow,  Old,  202 
Glasgow,  Origin  of  Foreign 

Trade  in,  149 
Going  for  Wool,  &c,  445 
Gold  in  Scotland,,  472 
Good  Old  Times,  643 
Gordon  of  Earlston,  442 
Gordons  and  Forbeses,  56 3 
Gordon's  Gang,  568 
Grant,  Lieutenant,  633 
Gray  Brother,  250 
Great  Flood,  47^ 
Great  Michael,  688 
Guardian,  Faithful,  30 
Gudeman  o'  Ballangeich,  577 
Gudewull,  Speiring  the,  718 

Hackston  of  Rathillet,  631 
Haddington,  Nun  of,  2S6 
Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  49 
Hall,  Noble,  176 
Hamilton  Crest,  420 
Hangman's  Revenge,  44 
Hawick,  War  Cry  of,  144 
Hays  of  Errol,  614 
Hector,  Another  for,  5 
Heroic  Lady  Season,  193 
Highland  Aide-de-Camp,  282 
HighlandChieftain,Brutal,452 
Highland  Dignity,  500 
Highland  Fidelity,  506 
Highland  Hint,  493 
Highland  Legend,  506 
Highland  Revenge,_  54 
Highland  Second  Sight,  474 
Highland  Servant,  251 
Highland  Soldiers  before  the 


Highland  Turk,  659 
Highland  Uniform,  66a 
Highland  Vengeance,  40 
Highlander's  Ingenuity,  317 
Highlanders,  Ancient  Charge 

of  the,  502 
Highlanders  at  Brussels,  646 
Highlanders  at  Fontenoy, 

656 

Highlanders,  English  Notion 

of,  312 

Highlanders,  Western,  465 
Highlandman's  Mossie,  502 
Holyrood,  Abbey  of,  242 
"  Horse  and  Hattock,"  445 
Hospitality,  Compulsive,  56 
Hume  and  his  Critics,  638 
Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  Conceal- 
ment of,  554 
Hume  Castle,  431 
Humphrey,  Laird,  649 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  494 

Inchcaue  Bell,  12 
Inchcolm,  Priory  of,  337 
Innes  of  limes,  561 
Insubordination  of  Seaforth's 

Highlanders,  449 
Intolerance,  Religious,  117 
Islands  in  the  Forth,  125 

Jacobite  Betrayed,  418 
Jacobite  Fidelity,  192 
James  I.,  Assassination  of,  584 
James  L,  Scene  at  the  Court 
of,  45* 

Tames  III.,  Death  of,  545 
James  V.,  Last  Words  of,  77 
James  VI,  and  the  Satirist, 
562 

James  VI.  and  the  School- 
master, 16S 
James  VI. 's  Entry  into  Edin- 
burgh, 499 
James    VL's    love   of  Fal- 
conry, 414 
Jed  wood  Axe,  4x6 
Jedwood  Ghost,  478 
locky  o'  Sclaitstanes,  433 
ohn  o'  Groat's  House,  Origin 


Tudgc,  j^idnapping  a,  14 
justice  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
641 

Justice,  Cupar,  142 
Justice,  Summary,  47 

^Catherine's,  St,  Well,  634 
Kebbac  Stone,  503 
Keith,  Family  of,  339 
Keiths,  Perfidious,  447 
Kennedy,  Bishop,  447 
Kettle,  Sheriffs,  33 
Kidnapping  a  Juage,  14 


Kilda,  St.,  10 1 
Kilravock,  Laird  of,  44a 
Kind  Gallows  of  Crieff,  359 
King-at-Arms,  564 
King  of  Kippen,  94 
King  of  the  Muirs,  313 
King  William  and  the  Thumb- 

dcins,  1 
King  William,  Statue  of,  80 
King's  Allowance,  545 
King's  Bishop,  521 
King's  Cavern,  634 
King's  Evil,  Touching  for, 393 
King's  Well,  390 
Knight  and  the  Cataran,  291 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  538 
Knockespock's  Lady,  444 
Knox  as  a  Prisoner,  238 
Knox,  Death  of,  87 
Knox's  Preaching,  633 

Laird,  Brave  old,  130 
Laird  of  Ealgarvie,  3 
Laird  of  Kilravock,  443 
Laird  Humphrey,  649 
Lairds  v.  Priests,  430 
Lady  Rock,  662 
Lambs'  hkins,  636 
Landlord's  Perquisites,  419 
Last  Words  of  James  V.,  77 
La  wright  men,  316 
Laws,  Unused,  568 
Laws  of  Kenneth  Macalpine, 
702 

Lead  13 rash,  8 

League,  Breaking  a  Rebel- 
lious, 70 
Learning  and  Superstition, 637 
Lcighton,  Alexander,  527 
"  Leslie  among  the  Leiihs,"  86 
Liddesdale,  Knight  of,  538 
"  Light  to  set  a  Hood,"  439 
Linlithgow  Castle,  120 
Lindsay,  SirDavid,  and  Jtimes 
V.,  .143 

Lion  on  the  Scottish  Shield, 
253 

Lochar  Moss,  575 
Lochar  Moss  Road,  377 
Lochicl,  Cameron  of,  4  46 
Lochiel's  Men,  543 
Loch  Lomond,  626 
"  Lockerbie  Lick,"  64 
Lockhart,  Sir  George,  730 
Logan,  Family  of,  684 
Lollards  of  Kyle,  543 
Long  Tenancies,  468 
Louping  Ague,  308 
Lucky  Bakers  of  Par  tick,  387 
j  Ly Hard's  Edge,  361 
Lyndsay,  Lord,  34^ 

'  Maccallum,  the  Cow  Stealer, 
j  601 
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Maccn.il,  Execution  of,  423 
Macdonald,  Flora,  614 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  627 
SJaedonald's  Highlanders, 

Revolt  of,  £92 
Macduff,  Reward  of,  491 
Macgregor,  Captain,  at  Pres- 

tonpans,  621 
Maciniyre,  FErst,  550 
Macivors  and  Stewarts,  644 
Mackenzie,  Bloody,  435 
Mackintosh,  Donald,  652 
Maclaren,  Escape  of,  680 
Macnabs,  519 
Macraes,  Valiant,  594 
Magnanimous  Foe,  592 
Maiden,  473 
Maiden's  Leap,  444 
Maiden,  Courageous,  198 
Malt  Tax  Riots,  547 
Man  of  Honour,  522 
Mans  worn  Rig,  314 
JIargaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 

322 

Martial  Lav/  in  Scotland,  347 
Martyr,  Courageous,  367  ' 
Mary  and  Darnley,  Marriage 

of,  91 
Mary's  Dresses,  80 
Mary's  Escape  from  Loch- 

levcn,  491 
Mass  and  Mess,  660 
Melville,  Andrew,  435 
Merlins,  405 

Military  Force  of  Scotland, 

Ancient,  517 
Minister  Punished,  649 
Ministers  of  Glenorchy,  366 
Misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  337 
Mistress  Stone,  654 
Moderation  in  Dress,  492 
Money  in  the  r3th  and  14th 

CenUirics,  Value  of,  623 
Money  in  1424,  Value  of,  493 
Mons  Meg,  34 1 
Montrose,  Death  of,  244 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  378 
Moore,  Sir  John,  Death,  of, 

338 

Mortimer,  Murder  of  Cathe- 
rine, 663 
Mosstrooper,  Noted,  103 
Mother  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
349 

Munroes  of  Culcairn,  668 
Murder,    Ancient  Discovery 

of.  403 
Mutiny  and  Fidelity,  537 
Mysterious  Story,  681 

Nairn,  English  and  Gaelic  in, 
45°. 

Naysmith,    Origin    of  the 
Name  off  573 


Nile,  Battle  of  the,  404 
Noble  Answer,  86 
Noble  Hall,  176 
Nun  of  Dryburgh,  190 
Nun  of  Haddington,  286 
Nuns  of  Coldingham,  339 

Ogilvies,  Unhappy,  561 

Oran,  Saint,  358 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  Ariri- 

_  strong,  365 
Origin    of    the    Name  of 

Douglas,  124 
Origin  of  the  Name  of  Dal- 

ye!l,  226 
Origin  of  the  Foreign  Trade 

in  Glasgow,  149 
Origin   of    the    Name  of 

Naysmith,  573 

Palladius,  St.,  449 

Parish,  Scottish,  Long  Ago, 

7° 

Parliament,  Black,  620 
Parliament  with  a  Hole  in  it, 

633 

Patriotism  of  the  Clergy,  353 
Pease  Bridge,  403 
Pechs,  362 

Peden's  Prophecies,  630 
Perfidious  Keiths,  447 
Perth,  335 

Persecuting  Spirit  of  Clergy- 
men, 449 

Pilgrimages,  365 

Piper,  Censured,  434 

Pipes,  Silver,  of  the  73d 
Highlanders,  683 

Pirate,  Bold,  576 

Pitt's  Policy  to  Scotland,  439 

Plague,,  Burying  the,  267 

Plague  in  Edinburgh,  150 

Plague  in  Scotland,  116 

Plague  Spot,  282 

Platoon  Firing,  348 

Plays,  Robin  Hood,  415 

Poetess  of  the  Isles,  445 

Port  Glasgov/,  170 

Porteous  Mob,  243 

Postal  Arrangements,  Early, 
66 

Precept  and  Example,  441 
Prediction,  Beggar's,  3S5 
Prediction,  Remarkable,  100 
Presbyter  ianism    and  Epis- 

.  copacy,  537 
Prince  Charles   and  a  Fair 

Jacobite,  177 
Prince  Charles,  Escapeof,  279 
Prince  Henry,  155 
Priory  of  lnchcolm,  337 
Prisoner,  ENacting,  ;i6 
Prisoners,  Chance  for  the,  178 
Privilege,  Curious,  701 


Prize,  Unfortunate,  153 

Profane  Swearing,  599 
Prolific  Root  of  Rye,  38 
Provost,  Bold,  534 
Psalm,  Serviceable,  438 
Punishment,  Mitigated,  352 
Punishment,  Old  Scottish,  41 
Punishment,  Severe,  162 

Queen  Mary's  Dresses,  80 
Queen  Mary's  Escape  from 

Lochleven,  491 
Queen   Mary  and  Darnley, 

Marriage  of,  91 
Quite  as  Necessary,  22 

Rain,  Great  Fall  of,  4S0 
Ramsay,  Allan,  579 
Ransom,  Cheap,  318 
Rapid  Riding,  635 
Reading  the  Bible,  593 
Rebel  Thieves,  47S 
Reformation,    Beginning  of 

the,  200 
Regiments   of  One  Name, 

88 

Religious  Intolerance,  117 
Retribution,  Powerful,  420 
Revenge,  Hangman's,  44 
Revenge,  Highland,  54 
Revenge,  Sentimental,  631 
Riots/Malt  Tax,  547 
Robberies  in  Edinburgh,  119 
Rob  Roy,  Gcg 
Robert,  II.,  Birth  of,  545 
Robert    III.,  Weights  and 

Measures  of,  701 
Robin  Hood  Plays,  415 
Roslin   Castle  and  Chapel, 

234 

Ross,  Captain  Patrick,  and  his 

Father,  667 
Rothesay,  Cruel  Murder  of 

the  Duke  of,  500 
Rothesay,  Dukedom  of,  567 
"  Rough- footed  Scots,"  525 
Roy,  Petric,  the  Stoutriefer, 

696 

Royal  Compliment,  121 
Royal  Hunting,  586 
Run  Rig  in  Moray,  534 
Rye,  Prolific  Root  of,  38 

Scandal-monger,  Dumferm- 

Jine,  tot. 
Scarcity  of  Wood,  428 
Scene  at  the  Court  of  James 

I.,  45i 

Schoolmaster  and  James  VI. , 
168 

Scot  Abroad,  136 
Scotland,  Curse  of,  144 
Scotland  in  1645,  509 
Scotland  Yard,  424 
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Scots  Money  in  the  12th  Cen- 
tury, 121 

Scots  Money  in  the  13th  and 
14th  Centuries,  623 

Scots  Money  in  1424,  493 

Scots,  Rough-footed,  525 

Scottish  Silver  Coin,  667 

Scottish  Spear,  575 

Scott,  Michael,  no  Wizard, 
214 

Scotts  of  Buccleuch,  509 
Scotts  of  Tushielaw,  87 
Scotus,  John,  or  Erigena,  601 
Seaforth's  Highlanders,  438 
Seaforth's  Highlanders,lnsub- 

ordination  of,  449 
Seaton,  Heroic  Lady,  193 
Seatons  of  Clatto,  311 
Sea  Serpent,  717 
Second  Sight,  Highland,  474 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  248 
Semple     of    Bel  trees  and 

Cromwell's  Captain,  418 
Serf,  Saint,  529 
Sergeant,  Scottish,  52 
Serious  Warning,  649 
Seton's,  Friar,  Sermon,  576 
Serviceable  Psalm,  438 
Sharpe,  Archbishop,  Murder 

of,  410 
SherifTs  Kettle,  35 
Shrewd  Young  Prince,  1 13 
Sinclairs  and  Flodden,  5 
SlogatiS,  and  War  Cries,  50 
Smith,  Clever,  47 
Snow,  Heavy  Fall  of,  480 
Soldiers,  Devoted,  460 
Soulis,  Lord,  Dreadful  Death 

of,  432 
Spear,  Scottish,  575 
Speiring  the  Gudewull,  718 
Statue,  "College,  611 


Stewarts  and  Macivors,  644 
Stockwell   Street,  Glasgow, 
37 

Storm  at  Selkirk,  470 
Story,  Mysterious,  681 
Strachan,  Sir  John,  479 
Strange  Occurrence,  433 
Strange  Tenure,  3 
Striking  Conversion,  446 
Stroke,  Bold,  677 
Strong  in  Faith,  661 
Stuarts,   Misfortunes  of  the 
rt  ;  .337   .  - 

Subjugation,  Temporary,  653 
Summary  Justice,  47 
Sumptuary  Laws,  34 
Superstition  and  Learning, 
637 

Tailor,  Unfortunate,  114 
Tascall  Money,  608 
Tenure,  Highland,  698 
Tenure,  Sir  George  Clerk's, 

_    329  - 
Tenure,  Strange,  3 
Thistle,  Scottish.  195 
Thunderstorm,  Great,  496 
Thiiinn,  Wat,  489 
Toads  in  Stones,  313 
Touching  for  the  King's  Evil, 
393 

Tough  Soldier,  639 
Tough  Stump,  652 
Torture  in  Orkney,  486 
Tournaments  in  Edinburgh, 
62 

Tragedy,  Argyllshire,  611 
Tragedy,  Auchindraue,  618 
Trial  by  Single  Combat,  359 
Trick,  Base,  413 
Triumph,  Cowardly,  128 
Tyree  and  Coll,  464 


!  Udal,  578 
Umbrellas  in  Glasgow,  19 
Uncivil  War,  188 
Unused  Laws,  568 

Valiant  Macraes,  594 
Vote,  Costly,  414 
Voter,  Abducting  a,  103 

Wadsetts,  438 

Wallace  and  the  Laggard,  529 
Wallace,  Companion  of,  377 
i  Wallace,  Sir  James,  654 
i  War  Cries,  or  Slogans,  50 
1  War  Cry  of  Hawick,  144 
:   War,  Uncivil,  188 
!  Wat  o'  Harden,  484 
j  Watching  and  Warding,  35 
!  Weight  of  Caithness,  558 
j  Weights    and    Measures  of 
'■        _  Robert  III.,  701 
'  Whisky,  Antiquity  of,  283 
Wild    Animals  in  Scotland, 
628 

Wise  Men    of  Dumbarton, 
(  671. 

Wishart,  George,  Martyrdom 
of,  698 

!  Witchcraft,  Executions  for, 
j      (  638 

1  Witches,  Ride  to  France  with, 

j  381 

j  Witches,  Burning,  at  Abcr- 

j         deen,  556 

j  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  352 

;  Wonderful  Cures,  3 

I  Wood,  Scarcity  of,  428 

i  Wood,-  Sir  Andrew,  365,  497 

j  Wounds,  Remarkable,  677 

i  Yoke-Haugh,    Tradition  of, 
453 
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Advice,  Word  of,  137 
Ah,  Indeed  !  347 
Attentive  Hearer,  494 
Among  the  Moderates,  609 
Answer,  Happy,  89 
Answer,  Scotch,  127 
Answer,  Straightforward,  153 
Answered,  Very  well,  167 
Antithesis,  288 

Anybody  not  Everybody,  665 
Apt  Text,  34 

Bad  Cold,  28 
Bad  Delivery,  153 
Balance,  Grand,  99  .  ,  „ 
Banquet  "  Ministerial,  616 


Baptism  underDifficuities,  306 
Baptism?  What  is,  457 
Beadle,.  Encouraging,  626 
Beadle,  Sleepy,  229 
Beef  Tea,  301 
Bell-rope,  Use  of  a,  113 
Bells,  St  John's,  340 
Black  Coats,  Fellow,  285 
Bonaparte's  Fate  Foretold,  86 
4(  Bonny  Kings,"  464 
Both  Ways,  599 
Bounds  of  Moderation,  131 
Brief  Criticism,  343 
Broken  Week,  358 

Candid,  at  Least,  74 


Candlish,  Dr,  690 
Catspaw,  Military,  553 
Caught  in  the  Act,  431 
Caution,  Useful,  305 
Cautioner,  Good,  290 
Charter,  Good,  227 
Check-mated,  276 
Choice,  Wise,  631 
Christian,  Muscular,  355 
Christian  Wish,  95 
j  Church  Attraction,  7x5 

Church-goer,  Worthy,  616 
I  Church-going,  363 
i  Church,  How  to  Heat  a,  102 
!  Church,  Well-filled,  589 
j  Clergy,  Hint  to  the,  146 
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Clerical  Error,  157 
Clerical  Jacobite,  368 
Clerical  Punster,  78 
Clerical  Turncoat,  393 
Cold,  Bad,  28 
Comment,  Practical,  249 
Compliments,  No,  131 
Confession,  Open,  457 
Congregation,  Forgetful,  697 
Conjugal  Rebuke,  298 
Conscience,  Delicate,  485 
Conscience -stricken  Cattle 

Dealer,  310 
Conscientious  Reader,  663 
Conversion,  Practical  means 

of,  440 
Cow,  Old  Light,  227 
Cradle,  Devil's,  nr 
Crime,  Great,  67 
CruiCj  Candid,  189 
Criticism,  Brief,  343 
Criticism,  Pulpit,  311,  629 
Croopin'  Corbie,  133 
Cut,  New,  141 

Dancing,  Sin  of,  335 
Davidson,  Dr,  666 
Debarment,  Wholesale,  519 
Debarring,  rot 
Deception,  No,  129 
Deduction,  Natural,  619 
"  Deil  had   Business  m  his 

hand,"  333 
Decrees  and  Degrees,  228 
Delivery,  Bad,  153 
Deposition,  571 
Deputation.  67 
Devil's  Cradle,  111 
Difficulty  Solved,  319 
Dinner,  Ordination,  535 
Discussion  from  the  Pulpit,  31 
Disputed  Settlement,  612 
Dividend,  Proper,  85 
Divine,  Eccentric,  433 
Divine,  Studious,  242 
Doctor  Mack-night,  496 
Double  Result,  67 
Double  Success,  266 
Dovetailer  of  Sermons,  477 
Draff  Pocks,  560 
Dreary  Probation,  26^ 
Droll  Minister's  Man,  501 
Dry  Preacher  in  a  Dry  Place, 

272 

Dunlop,  Watty,  249 
Dutch  Degrees,  265 

Easily  Understood,  713 
Eccentric  Divine,  433 
Edifying  Service,  379 
Elder,  Unwilling,  229 
Elder,  Ruling,  532 
Epie  Roric,  103 
Episcopalian,  Liberal,  367 


Error,  Clerical,  157 
Erskins  and  Robertson,  Doc- 
tors, 676 
Erskine,  Ralph,  Floored,  236 
Every  Man  to  his  Trade,  195 
Evil  One,  Foe  to  the,  333 
Exemplars,  Ministerial,  455 
Experience ,  Speaking  from, 
617 

Exposition,  Practical,  227 

Fa  was  Yon  ?  69 
Fact,  Natural,  168 
Familiarity  in  the  Pulpit,  343 
Fate  of  Bonaparte  Foretold, 
86 

Faults,  Two,  46b 
Fellow  Black  Coats,  285 
Figurative  Sermon,  315 
Flying  Before  the  Wind,  496 
Foe  to  the  Evil  One,  233 
Fool's  Reading,  544 
Forbes,  Bishop,  613 
Forbes  of  Cmigievar,  624 
Forgetful  Congregation,  697 
Friend  at  a  Pinch,  225 
Frogs  and  Frenchmen,  625 

Ghost  Nonplussed,  26 

Good  Cautioner,  290 

Good  Intention  well  express- 
ed. 602 

Good  "  Plateman,"  546 

Good  Reason,  135 

Good  Sermon  on  a  Bad  Sub- 
ject, 472 

Good  Thing,  Too  much  of  a 
29 

Grass  Rhymes  to  Ass,  705 
Gray,  Jock,  716 
Guthrie,  Thoinas?  D.D.,  663 
Guthrie's  Preaching,  665 
Guthrie  and  Ritchie,  Doctors, 
683 

"  Ilabbocraws,"  343 

Happy  Answer,  89 

Happy  Simile,  263 

Hard-hitting,  230 

Hard  Word  Explained,  a8 

Ke-irer,  Attentive,  494 

Hearer,  Disjointed,  411 

"  Here  sit  I  and  my  Three 

Sons,*'  30 
Highland  View  of  Heaven,  18 
Hint  to  Church  Wanderers,  85 
Hint  to  Tarn  Tamson,  549 
Hint  to  the  Clergy,  146 
Honest  Witness,  no 
Horns,  No  hiding  the,  421 
How  to  be  even  with  him,  645 
How  to  Heat  a  Church,  102 
Humorous  Wright,  513 
Hungry  Visitors,  456 


1 11- wintered  Minister,  146 
Independence,  Real,  264 
"  It's  done,  Sir,"  127 

Jacobite,  Clerical,  368 
Jock's  New  Waistcoat,  84 
John's,  St,  Bells,  340 
Johnston,  Dr,  and  his  Hearers, 
77 

Kail,  How  to  make,  keep,  550 
Killing  and  Settling,  535 
Kilmaurs  Whittle,  17 
Kings,  Bonny,  464 
Kirk  Fines  in  Orkney,  485 

Law  and  the  Gospel,  07 
Liberal  Episcopalian,  367 
Light  and  Darkness,  291 
Losing  an  Opportunity,  5*8 
Lot's  Wife,  63 
Lying,  Unsinful,  413 

Mack- night,  Doctor,  496 
Marginal  Reference,  536 
Marriage,  Before  and  After, 
228 

Mclchisedec,  Making  use  of, 
710 

Memory  without  Judgment, 
470 

Minister,  Plain  Spoken,  12a 
Metaphor,  Powerful,  181 
Minister,  One  to  the,  617 
Minister.  Stupid,  587 
Minister's  Man,  Droll,  50s 
Minor  Prophets,  25 
Military  Catspaw,  553 
"  Ministerial*  Banquet,  616 
Ministerial  Exemplars,  455 
Miss-deal,  484 
Mistake,  Slight,  323 
Moderates,  Among  the,  609 
Moderation,  Bounds  of,  131 
"  Most  Welcome,"  72 
Mote  and  the  Beam,  214 
Muscular  Christian,  355 

"  Nane  o'  your  Fun,"  374 

Natural  Deduction,  619 

Natural  Fact,  168 

"  Near  the  Kirk,"  &c,  549 

New  Cut,  i4r 

New  Light,  626 

*'  No  Compliments,'*  131 

No  Deception,  129 

No  Meat",  no  Grace,  546 

Not  far  from  the  Truth,  33 

Objector  open  to  Reason,  437 
"  Old  Light "  Cow,  227 
Ordination  Dinner,  535 
Original  in  the  Puipit,  138 
Opportunity,  Losing  an,  518 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 
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Paraclete  and  Parakyte,  124 
Passionate  Preacher,  375 
Pastor  and  People,  35 
"  Personal "  Rebuke,  549 
Peri  Reply,  473 
**  Platcman,"  Good,  546 
Ploughs  and  Harrows,  19 
Pork,  One  advantage  of,  68 
Powerful  Metaphor,  181 
Powerful  Speaker,  330 
Practical  Comment,  249 
Practical  Exposition,  227 
Practical  Means  of  Conver- 
sion, 440 
Praise  in  Reason,  Give,  504 
Preacher,    Dry,    in   a  Dry 

Place,  272 
Preacher,  Passionate,  375 
Preacher,  Punning,  294 
Preacher,  Unlucky,  429 
Preaching  and  Precenting,  28 
Preaching,  Town  and  Country  , 

Preaching,  Something  like, 

»v    574      ^  . 
Preccntort  vain,  492 

Presbyterian  Praver  for  Priuce 

Charlie,  684 

Premature  Good  Wish,  287 

Private  Thoughts,  665 

Probation,  Dreary,  269 

Probationer,  6 

Profit  and  Loss,  106 

Proper  Dividend,  85 

Professor,  Self-sacrificing,  469 

Proof  Positive,  66j 

Proverbial  Objection,  45P 

Publican's  Revenge,  360 

Public  Servants,  227 

Pulpit  and  the  Age,  115 

Pulpit  Criticism,  311,  629 

Pulpit,  Discussion  from  the,  31 

Pulpit,  Reproof  from  the,  163 


Punishment,  Seasonable,  88 
Punning  Preacher,  294 
Punster,  Clerical,  78 

Reader,  Conscientious,  663 
Reading  and  Reading,  124 
Reading,  Fool's,  §44 
Reason,  Give  Praise  in,  594 
Reason,  Good,  135 
Reason,  Objector  open  to,  437 
Reason,  Perhaps  the  Proper, 
224 

Reason,  Sufficient,  161 
Reason,  Why,  108 
Reasons  Enough,  336 
Rebuke,  Conjugal,  308 
Rebuke,  "  Personal/  $49 
Reproof  from  the  Pulpit,  163 
Request  from  the  Desk,  653 
Request  from  the  "Plate," 
202 

Result,  Double,  67 
Robertson  and  Erskine,  Doc- 
tors, 676 
ing  Pass 
Sleep,  374 
Sabbatarian,  Strict,  22c 
Sabbath  Observance,  003 
Sair  Wark,  476 
Scotch  Answer,  127 
Scots  Denunciation,  637 
Seasonable  Punishment,  88 
Self-confident,  Too,  584 
Self-sacrificing  Professor,  469 
Sermon,  Cauld,  241 
Sermon,  Fi  curative,  315 
Sermon,  ^  Good,  on   a  Bad 

Subject,  472 
Sermon  Winnowing,  494 
Sermons  at  second-hand,  665 
Sermons,  Dovetailer  of,  477 
Service,  Edifying,  379 
Settlement,  Disputed,  612 


Sheridan's  Pauses.  244 
Simile,  Happy,-  36* 
Slee  Hand,  237 
Soft  Materials  Indeed,  380 
Song,  Unfortunate,  322 
Speaker,  Powerful,  330 
Speaking  from  Exoenence,6iT 
Speaking  out  in  Churches,  388 
Spinning  without  Tow,  132 
Straightforward  Answer,  153 
Studious  Divine,  242 
Success,  Double,  266 
'*  Sunday  Strae,"  150 

Tarn  Tamson,  Hint  to,  549 
Text,  Apt,  24 
Texts,  Short,  116 
Thoughts,  Private,  665 
Too  much  of  a  Good  Thing, 
455 

Too  Self-confident,  584 
Turncoat,  Clerical,  393 

Understood,  Easily,  71.3 
Unsinful  Lying,  413 
Useful  Caution,  305 
Useless  Job,  311 

Very  Well  Answered,  167 

Waistcoat,  Jock's  New,  84 

Webster,  Dr,  425 

Week,  Broken,  358 

What  was  the  Wonder?  477 

Where  he  Tripped,  664 

While   there's    Life  there's 

Hope,  102 
"  Wigging,"  136 
Will  and  Good  Will,  664 
Wise  Choice,  631 
Wish,  Christian,  95 
Wish,  Premature  Good,  2S7 
Wright,  Humorous,  512 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


Acquaintance,  Old,  134 
Advocate,  King's,  201,  556 
Appropriate  Story,  459 

Bailie,  Accommodating,  525 
Braxfield's  Execution,  544 
Banquet  of  Genius,  142 
Braxfield's,  Lord,  Maxim,  30 
Brougham  as  a  Junior,  469 

Cape,  Doubling  the,  364 
Catching  a  Tartar,  395 
Cause  and  Effect,  309 
"  Cause? "  What  was  said  to 
the,  25 


Cautioners,  Word  to,  97 
Chair,  New,  354 
Character,  Odd,  28 
Cheating  a  Lawyer,  329 
Circumstances    alter  Cases, 
144 

Clerk  of  Eldin,  177 
Clerk,  John,  at  a  Loss,  148 
Clever  Lawyer,  178 
Client,  Plain-spoken,  54 
Cock  bum.  Lord,  Confounded, 
32 

Conclusion,  Foregone,  291 
Court  of  Session,  Stranger 
in  the,  129 


Dangerous  Man,  161 
Day  of  Judgment,  411 
Decision,  How  to  arrive  at  a 
202 

Dull  Lord,  439 

Erskine,  Thomas  Lord,  433 
Excuse,  Good,  88 

Flaw    in    the  Indictment. 
353. 

Following  the  Law,  464 
Foiegone  Conclusion,  291 

Glenlee,  Lord,  666 
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Good  Excuse,  88 

Happy  Title,  298 

Hcrmand,  Lord,  and  "  Guy 

Manncring,"  405 
Hope,  LonA  President,  105 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  501 
Judge,  Silent,  709 
Judge,  Very  Scottish,  411 
Judge,  Old  Scottish,  171 
Judges,  Scottish,  731 
Judges  of  the  Old  School,  376 
Judges,  Most  Learned,  80 
Judges,   Scottish,  40  years 

ago,  112 
Justice  Forthcoming,  309 
Justice,  Scottish,  in  the  17th 

Century,  92 

Karnes,  Lord,  582 
King's  Advocate,  201,  556 
King's  Counsel,  Qualifications 
Tor  a,  368 


Kinloch,  Sir  Francis,  476 

Law,  Following  the,  464 
Lawyer  on  Law,  472 
Lawyers'    Sleepless  Nights, 

Lesson  in  Spelling,  286 
Lights  and  Livers,  41 
Lofty  Style,  97 

Lover,  How  to  get  quit  of  an 
Importunate,  367 

Man,  Thvi,  my  Lord,  453 
Managing  a  Witness,  £i 
Misunderstanding  misunder- 
stood, 12 

Nae  Chicken,  484 

No  Reason  to  be  surprised, 

375 

Notes  for  Pickpockets,  326 
Odd  Character,  aS 


"  Panes,"  Sparing  no,  496 
Paradox,  59 
Political  Prisoners,  436 
Promising  Son,  360 

Quid  pro  Quo,  20 

Reason  to  be  Thankful,  3% 1 
Retort  Courteous,  29 
Robertson,  Lord,  481 
Roland  for  an  Oliver,  434 

Self-commendation,  462 
Sparing  no  f'  Panes,"  496 
Spelling,  Lesson  in,  286 
Stair,  Lord,  600 
Stewart,  Lines  on  Sir  Jas.,  51 

"  Tak  up  your  Hand,"  304 
Tartar,  Catching  a,  295 
Title,  Happy.  298 
The  Mar,  ray  Lord,  453 

Witness,  Managing  a,  51 


POPULAR  SAYINGS  AND  FOLK  LORE. 


Adder's  Oath,  52  # 
Afraid  of  the  Ladies,  135 
Airt  o'  the  Clicky,  156 
Ancient    Customs,  Reasons 

for,  92 
Angels,  Pitcaple's,  474 
AuM  Year  Waukin,  145 

Bell,  Dead,  524 
Beltane,  290 

Beverage,  Getting  the,  4 
Birth,  Days  of,  208 
Black  Chanter,  724 
Bleeding  at  the  Touch,  47 
Bogles,  186 

Bonfires,  or  Bailfires,  51 
Breaking  Bread,  132 
Breath,  Scoring  above  the,  239 
Bull,  Water,  507 

Cantrips,  Galloway,  158 
Cats,  King  of  the,  1S3 
Chin-cough,  Cure  for,  2 
Christening  Custom,  38 
Clicky,  Airt  o'  the,  156 
Clues,  Witches'  Blue,  206 
Cock  Fair  of  Drumaddie,  388 
Coolin,  133 

Corpse,  1  roublesome,  ig? 
Cows,    Superstitions  about, 

Croolc,  Passing  round  the, 


Days  of  Birth,  208 
Dead  Bell,  524 

Death,  Highlaud  Customs  at, 
199 

Death,  Work  after,  116 
"  Deiscal,"  205 
Device  of  Satan,  332 
Devilish  Dragons,  435 
Door,  Superstitions  about  the, 
155 

Elfland,  King  and  Queen  of, 
419 

Elf  Shots,  126,  537 
Evil  Eye,  208 
Evil  G^nii,  682 
Evil  Omen,  351 

Faces  of  Witches  and  Wizards, 

Fairies,  Highland,  458 

Fire  and  Water,  Ordeal  of,  10 

First  Foct,  327 

Galloway  Cantrips,  158 
Girdle,  Spacing  by  the,  323 
Go  to  Freuchie,  134 
"  Guest,"  The,  221 

Hallowe'en,    Elspeth  Glen- 
dinning's,  532 

Infants,  Treatment  of,  376 


Invocations,  18a 

Killearn  Folk  Lore,  383 
King  and  Queen  of  Elfland, 
419 

Kirn,  Cleaning  the,  8 

Ladies,  Afraid  of  the,  135 
Lammer  Wine,  9 
Like  is  an  111  Mark,  481 
Lucky  Cruden's  Pow,  187 

Macfarlane's  Lantern,  382 

Maledictions,  246 

Marriage   Superstitions,  16, 

723 

Moon,  Waning,  202 
Necromancy  and  Shadovt, 

Omen,  Evil,  351 
Omens,  Good,  2 
Omens  in  Orkney,  486 
Orkney  Witches,  332 
Ordeal  of  Fire  and  Water, 


Pig  a  Weather  Prophet,  126 
Pitcaple's  Angels,  474 
Platchcs  and  Plain  Soles, 

Pyet,  or  Magpie,  5a 


EPITAPHS,  EPIGRAMS,  INSCRIPTIONS,  ETC.  759 


Reasons  for  Ancient  Customs, 

92 

Red  Cock  C rawing,  8 
Red  Stone,  89 

Salt,  722 

Satan,,  Device  of,  332 
Scoring  above  the  Breath, 
239 

Scott's  Piper,  161 
Signs  and  Wonders,  438 
Sneezing,  722 


Sooty  Scone,  230 
Spaeing  by  the  Girdle,  323 

Superstitions,  337 

Taghairn,  141 

Thomson    and   the  Woolie 

Ghost,  260 
Tweed  and  Till,  212 

Wand.  White,  334 
Warlock,  Badenoch,  648 
Warlock  Weaver,  162 


i  Water  Bull,  507 

[  Waukin  the  Auld  Year,  145 

I  Wind  Wisdom,  205 

I  Witches  and  Wizards,  Faces 

I        of,  14 

I  Witches'  Blue  Clues,  206 
!  Witches  in  Dunfermline,  55 
1  Witches  in  Orkney,  332 
I  Witch,  Useful,  199 

Woolie  Ghost,  Thomson  and 
I        the,  260 
'  Wraith  of  Montrose,  10 


EPITAPHS,  EPIGRAMS,  INSCRIPTIONS,  ETC 


Aberdeen,  Epigrams  on,  309 
Abemethy  Churchyard,  269 
Aird,  Provost,  of  Glasgow,  81 
Airs  moss  Monument,  636 
Andrew,  John,  461 
Arbroath,  Town  Treasurer  of, 
189 

Araot,  Hugo,  157 

Backward  Posterity,  624 

Bad  Inn,  1351 

"  Batte/s  "  Epitaph,  515 

Bell,  John,  105 

Bluidy  Bell's  Epitaph,  630 

Bruce  s  Testament,  661 

Carnegie,  Johnnie,  11 
Claret  and  Port,  269 
Clockmaker,  Henpecked,  206 
Comprehensive  Sign  Board, 

»I2 

Covenanter's  Tombstone,  710 
Craig,  James,  128 
Critic's  Epitaph,  538 
Currie,  Schoolmaster  of,  164 

Dow,  Johnnie,  189 
Dumfries,  Epigram  on,  401 
Dundee,  Epigram  on,  400 

Edinburgh,  Epigram  on,  398 
Exemplary  Wife,  97 

Forglen  Castle,  166 

Forrest,  David,  a  Fowler,  162 


Glasgow  Sign  Boards,  221 
Glasgow  Magistrate,  265 
Gow,  Neil,  193 
Grass  rhymes  to  Ass,  705 
Gray,  Marion,  98 

Hamilton,    Sir   William,  of 
Whytlaw,  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  115 
Henpecked  Clockmaker,  206 
Henot,  George,  139 
Highland  Epitaph,  119 
Hill,  Captain,  329 
Historical  Epitaph,  170 

Inn,  Bad,  X39 

Jones,  Tonald,  27 

Kirk,  Cauld,  160 

Laconic  Epitaph,  10 
Lanarkshire  Sign  Board,  636 
Leith,  Epigram  on,  398 
Lithgow,  Epigram  on,  401 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Old  Scottish, 
424 

M'Hame,  Thomas,  714 
Magistrate,  Glasgow,  265 
Martyr's  Tomb  at  Dunnottar, 

567 

Mathieson,  William,  163 
Matrimony,  162 
Messer,  Tammy,  41 
Minister,  Useful,  267 
Montrose  Churchyard,  166 


Murchi,    John,    and  Daniel 
Meiklewrath,  5S6 

Patriarch,  n 

Pentlaw's  Epitaph,  507 

Perth,  Epigram  on,  401 

Piebald  Epitaph,  413 

Piper  Jock,  601 

Provost  Aird,  of  Glasgow,  81 

Roy,  Shanet,  40 

Schoolmaster  of  Currie,  164 
Scottand  the  Ventriloquist,266 

Scottish  Toast,  550 

Sign  Board,  Comprehensive, 

212 

Sign  Boards,  Glasgow,  221 
Sign  Boards,  Lanarkshire,  636 
Stewart,  Sir  James,  Lines  on, 

Stirling,  Epigram  on,  399 
Story,  Two  Sides  to  &,  150 

Tammy  Twenty,  561 
Toast,  Scottish,  550 
Tod,  Provost,  139 
Town  Treasurer  of  Arbroath, 
189 

Two  Sides  to  a  Story,  150 
Tyre,  Thomas,  129 


Wife,  Exemplary,  97 
Winter,  James,  181 
Woman,  133 


